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WE.  the  wild  birds  and  animals  of  Pennsylvania,  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  food  and  cover  fur- 
nished by  the  sportsmen  and  the  Game  Commission.  Without  it  we 
would  hove  been  imoble  to  survive  during  the  months  of  December. 
January  and  February.  The  shelters  constructed  by  Gome  Land  Man- 
agers with  relief  labor  provided  a welcome  protection  diuing  real  bad 
weather,  and  saved  many  of  us  from  death  at  the  claws  of  our  natural 
predatory  enemies. 

We  ore  especially  grateful  for  the  apple  pomace  which  was  dis- 
tributed more  extensively  this  year  than  before.  All  of  us  like  "pummies" 
which  ore  easy  to  digest  and  very  nutritious.  In  one  area  oroimd 
Snyder,  Union  and  Centre  Counties  over  300  tons  were  put  out  for  our 
use.  That  which  we  didn't  consume  will  be  obtainable  next  winter  and 
will  be  just  as  nutritious  as  it  was  this  year.  May  we  at  this  time  place 
our  order  for  more  of  these  pressed  apples  for  next  winter,  and  will  you 
arrange  to  haul  them  out  to  the  woods  at  the  time  the  cider  is  made? 
We  ore  also  looking  forward  to  the  new  apple  trees  that  will  sprout 
from  the  large  number  of  seeds  that  the  "pummies"  contain.  "Pummies" 
are  one  of  the  few  foods  you  con  give  us  during  March  before  the  new 
growth  start. 

The  distribution  of  tons  of  com  and  other  grains  in  feeders  was 
again  carried  out  on  a huge  scale  and  was  our  mainstay  as  usual.  The 
Gome  Food  Plot  Plantings  were  more  numerous  this  year  and  saved 
many  of  us  who  live  on  the  forms.  We  hope  that  the  number  of  these 
food  plots  will  be  increased  this  year. 

The  cuttings  made  on  Game  Lands  to  furnish  browse  for  our  forest 
brothers  the  deer  will  also  stimulate  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  thus 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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A flush  of  green  in  meadows  brown 
A soft  breeze  blowing  free, 

Across  the  hills  where  sky  leans  down, 
A road  keeps  calling  me; 

A road  that  whispers,  “Banish  care. 

Cast  off  your  troubles  grim, 

A golden  coimtry  lingers  there 
Beyond  that  distant  rim!” 


Somewhere  beneath  those  smiling  skies 
Behind  that  rosy  dawn 
Beyond  some  bend.  Enchantment  lies. 
That  laughing,  beckons  on. 

A flush  of  green  in  meadows  brown 
A soft  breeze  blowing  free. 

Across  the  hills  where  sky  leans  down, 
A road  keeps  calling  me. 


And  thus  is  life — Tomorrow  waits, 
Tonwrrow,  Fortune’s  smile 
Will  open  swing  the  phantom  gates 
To  some  glad  afterwhile; 

And  voices  whisper,  “Banish  care. 
Cast  off  your  troubles  grim, 

A golden  country  lingers  there 
Beyond  that  distant  rim.” 


— Carey  Holbrook 
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THE  PROPAGATION  AHO 


RESTOCKING  PROGRAM 


Raid  JH.  Jle^Un^ 


Editor’s  Note:  Since  Commissioner  Leffler  submitted  the  foregoing 

statement  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  various 
persons  have  made  inquiry  concerning  the  Commission’s  efforts  to  raise 
ruffed  grouse  in  captivity.  Up  to  this  time  the  Commission  has  found  it 
impossible  to  raise  these  birds  successfully  in  any  large  numbers.  This 
likewise  has  been  the  experience  of  every  other  state  which  has  tried 
it.  However,  experimental  work  is  being  continued  and  some  day  the 
Commission  hopes  to  find  a way  to  raise  grouse  successfully. 

The  big  problem  in  the  past  has  been  to  obtain  fertile  eggs  from 
tuffed  grouse  in  captivity.  Rarely  does  the  mating  urge  seem  to  occur 
at  the  same  time  in  both  the  males  and  the  females.  In  snaking  com- 
parative tests  with  eggs  laid  by  our  game  farm  birds  and  those  laid  by 
grouse  in  the  wild,  we  find  that  during  years  when  the  tvild  eggs  are 
low  in  fertility  and  hatchability  the  eggs  laid  by  our  own  experimental 
birds  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  In  years  when  eggs  collected  from 
the  wild  produce  a large  percentage  of  good,  strong  chicks,  the  results 
from  our  own  eggs  also  are  better.  The  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  ascertain  what  causes  this  condition. 

The  subject  of  game  propagation  has  received  the  Commission’s 
special  attention  for  more  than  ten  years.  We  have  gradually 
expanded  this  program  and  our  investments  in  State  Game  Farms 
and  equipment  have  now  reached  almost  $300,000.  For  the  current 
year  the  total  Game  Farm  budget  is  slightly  more  than  $184,000. 
This  program  has  been  expanded  more  than  50%  within  the  last 
five  years. 

In  the  recent  expansion  of  this  program  a number  of  factors  had 
to  be  considered,  such  as  soil  and  cUmatic  conditions  at  our  several 
State  Game  Farms,  disease  probabilities,  and  many  other  items. 
In  view  of  the  very  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  our 
Loyalsock  Farm,  the  Commission  last  year  decided  to  expand  that 
farm  and  to  transfer  much  of  the  pheasant  work  now  conducted 
at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  in  Montgomery  County,  to  the 
Loyalsock  Farm  in  Lycoming  County,  and  to  almost  double  the 
bobwhite  quail  propagation  at  the  Fisher  Farm.  Quail  are  raised 
entirely  on  wire,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  picking  up 
ground  diseases.  There  has  been  a constantly  growing  demand  for 
bobwhites,  and  the  Commission  is  hoping  to  expand  this  program 
so  that  it  will  be  able  shortly  to  propagate  and  hold  over  the  winter 
for  spring  release  from  20,000  to  25,000  birds  annually. 

In  the  production  of  ringneck  pheasants,  we  are  aiming  to  pro- 
duce and  hold  over  the  winter  a minimum  of  30,000  pheasants, 
mostly  cocks,  to  raise  and  release  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall 
not  less  than  10,000  hens,  also  to  furnish  interested  groups  of 
sportsmen  approximately  15,000  six-week  old  pheasants  to  be  reared 
to  maturity. 

We  have  decided  to  continue  using  our  present  pheasant  holding 
pen  facilities  at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  to  the  maximum  of 
their  capacity,  so  that  most  of  the  pheasant  requirements  for  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  will  be  supplied  from  that  farm. 

The  raising  of  Chukar  Partridges  will  be  discontinued  but  we 
propose  to  continue  rearing  Hungarian  Partridges  in  limited  num- 
bers until  we  have  had  more  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether 
these  birds  will  actually  become  established  on  a shootable  basis 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  wild  turkey  production  has  been  entirely  revamped  in  the 
past  five  years.  Under  the  present  plan  we  are  not  producing 
turkeys  in  such  large  numbers  as  formerly  but  the  quality  is  much 
higher.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to  produce  from  1500  to  2000 
turkeys  a year. 

Our  present  expanded  production  schedule,  when  in  full  opera- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  day-old  pheasant  chicks  and  eggs  needed  to 
comply  with  previous  commitments,  briefly  summarized  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

*President,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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in  Pennsylvania,  and  shortly  they  will  supply  us  with  about  14,000 
pheasants,  so  that  this  spring  we  will  have  more  than  44,000  fine 
pheasants  to  release,  the  largest  spring  stocking  program  in  the 
history  of  the  Commission. 


We  also  purchased  more  bobwhites  than  usual  this  year,  and  our 
total  spring  release  of  these  birds  will  be  around  17,000. 

As  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  already  know,  the  Commission 
is  making  an  effort  to  develop  in  each  county,  (through  special  pro- 
pagating areas,  institutional  grounds,  nurseries,  etc.)  sources  from 
which  enough  native  cottontail  rabbits  can  be  transferred  to  supply 
cur  actual  needs,  and  gradually  to  discontinue  the  importation  of 
rabbits  from  Missouri,  both  because  the  officials  there  desire  to 
reduce  and  finally  prohibit  exportations,  also  due  to  the  constant 
danger  of  importing  diseases.  This  will  assure  superior  animals 
and  put  the  sportsman’s  funds  to  work  right  here  in  Pennsylvania. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  game  propagation,  game  purchase,  distribu- 
tion, and  research  are  so  closely  related  and  interdependent,  the 
Commission  at  its  January  meeting  decided  to  consolidate  two  of 
its  operating  units  in  the  Harrisburg  Office.  This  consolidation, 
which  merges  the  Division  of  Game  Propagation  and  Distribution 
and  the  Division  of  Research  into  a new  Division  of  Propagation 
and  Research,  was  considered  from  all  angles  for  a number  of 
months  before  taking  action.  In  fact,  when  the  Commission  decided 
upon  its  reorganization  program  during  the  summer  of  1938,  it 
agreed  that  additional  consolidations  of  op»erations  might  later  be 
found  desirable  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy; 
also  that  a total  reduction  of  20%  in  the  Harrisburg  Staff  shall  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  certain  activities  can  be  transferred  to  th"- 
field. 


The  Commission  concluded  that  by  merging  two  operating  vmits 
in  the  Harrisburg  Office  and  decentralizing  the  plan  of  operating 
its  four  State  Game  Farms,  it  would  guarantee  better  operating 
efficiency,  save  money,  eliminate  waste,  and  assure  the  maximum 
production  of  game  birds  of  the  highest  possible  quality  for  the 
money  expended. 

Under  this  new  plan,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Game  Farms, 
all  capable,  experienced  propagators  who  will  require  only  limited 
supervision  and  assistance  from  the  Harrisourg  Staff,  will  each  be 
in  full  and  complete  charge  of  all  farm  operations,  just  as  the 
Field  Division  Supervisors  have  been  in  charge  of  field  activities 
in  their  respective  divisions  during  the  past  year.  The  Harrisburg 
Office  will  serve  primarily  as  a staff  service  agency  to  coordinate 
the  work,  to  handle  routine  matters,  and  to  render  special  assist- 
ance on  disease  or  nutritional  problems  whenever  the  occasion 
may  arise. 

The  Commission  intends  to  continue,  without  curtailment,  its 
recently  expanded  game  farm  and  distribution  program,  and  to- 
render  sportsmen’s  organizations  which  desire  to  cooperate  in 
raising  game  the  necessary  aid  to  assure  success  in  their  under- 
takings. This  aid,  as  in  the  past,  will  come  primarily  either  through 
trained  men  connected  with  the  game  farms  or  selected  field 
officers  in  each  Division  who  have  taken  special  training  courses 
at  the  farms. 

We  believe  that  what  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  want  is  the 
maximum  production  of  high  quality  game  birds  for  the  money 
expended,  and  we  feel  confident  that  under  the  present  program 
this  objective  will  be  attained. 
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Propagating  Wild  Turkeys  in  The  Wild 


WILD  TURKEYS  again  roam  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania  in  goodly  numbers. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  birds  is  due 
to  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  their 
welfare  and  management  during  the  past 
several  years.  Wise  laws  and  regulations 
along  with  game  refuges  played  a part  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  number  of 
this  the  most  coveted  of  all  kinds  of  game. 
One  of  the  greatest  factors  governing  the 
wild  turkey  population  in  Pennsylvania  was 
the  chestnut  tree  which  was  an  important 
source  of  food  for  these  birds.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  chestnut  by  the  blight  a number 
of  years  ago  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  an 
extensive  game  food  planting  program  by 
the  Commission  in  an  effort  to  replace  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  chestnut  blight.  The 
plans  which  were  put  into  effect  were  not 
enough,  however,  and  the  Game  Commission 
in  1929  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  Juniata  County  for  the 
artificial  propagation  of  birds  for  restocking 
purposes. 

The  propagation  of  birds  at  the  farm  was 
very  successful,  but  later  releases  of  them  in 
the  wild  was  very  disappointing.  The  farm- 
raised  birds  did  not  readily  adjust  them- 
selves, and  often  left  the  remote  areas  in 
which  they  were  released.  They  were  found 
at  farm  houses,  along  highways  and  at  road- 
side gas  stations.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
the  Commission  authorized  a propagation  ex- 
periment of  the  birds  in  the  wild  to  supple- 
ment the  production  at  the  game  farm  and 
to  improve  the  strain.  An  outline  of  this 
program  was  given  in  the  October  1936  issue 
of  the  Game  News.  Sportsmen  will  no  doubt 
be  very  much  interested  in  a further  report 
of  that  plan,  which  was  then  an  experiment 
but  which  now  has  become  an  established 
program,  at  it  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  credit  for  inaugurating  the  experiment 
of  propagating  wild  turkeys  in  the  wild  in 
Pennsylvania  belongs  to  no  one  individual 
or  group.  It  was  not  entirely  the  idea  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  the  office  staff, 
or  the  field  force,  but  many  of  the  old  turkey 
hunters  were  also  consulted  and  many  good 
suggestions  received  from  them.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  by  all  of  these  interested  par- 
ties that  the  way  to  re-establish  wild  turkeys 
would  not  be  man’s  way,  but  the  ‘‘Wild 
Turkey  Way.” 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  wild  tom  in  the 
mountain  certainly  would  never  submit  to 
man’s  control  or  devices.  He  was,  and  always 
will  be  wild,  wary,  and  uncontrollable,  and 
will  challenge  man  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. The  program  therefore  needed  to  be 
so  skillfully  planned  and  carefully  adminis- 
tered that  The  Noble  Gobbler  would  just 
naturally  walk  into  the  scene  and  play  his 
part  unsuspecting  man’s  hand  in  the  arrange- 
ments. 

At  the  Commission  meeting  in  December, 
1935,  a small  sum  of  money  was  set  aside  for 
the  experiment.  Three  game  refuges  were 
selected  in  the  heart  of  the  best  turkey 
country  where  it  was  known  that  there  were 
wild  toms.  The  officers  in  charge  selected 
a choice  area  of  about  3 acres  within  each 
•Member,  Pa.  Game  Commission. 


by 

Wm,  G.  Fluke* 

refuge  and  fenced  it  with  six  foot  poultry 
wire  netting.  The  plots  were  selected  with 
reference  to  food,  water,  and  so  they  would 
be  within  the  range  of  a wild  gobbler  or 
gobblers.  Each  area  was  then  stocked  with 
ten  carefully  selected,  choice  hens  from  the 
Wild  Turkey  Farm. 

The  result  the  first  year  was  both  a suc- 
cess and  a failure.  In  two  of  the  areas  in 
early  May,  dogs  dug  under  the  wire  and 
killed  most  of  the  hens.  The  third  area  was 
visited  by  a tom  stocked  the  year  before. 

However,  from  the  wreckage  of  the  first 
two  areas,  about  forty  eggs  and  a few  small 
turkeys  were  secured.  These  were  taken  to 
the  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  and  the  eggs  were 
hatched.  The  young  birds  were  marked  by 
a toe  punch,  and  became  valuable  for  re- 
search work.  This  research  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  young  turkeys  were  already 
evidencing  in  their  activity  many  traits  re- 
sembling those  of  the  native  wild  birds.  This 
clearly  indicated  that  the  wild  tom  had  in- 
troduced wild  characteristics  which  were 
heretofore  not  so  noticeable  in  the  game  farm 
birds. 

From  this  point,  the  program  was  expand- 
ed, and  set  up  on  a permanent  basis.  Areas 
were  enlarged  to  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  for  egg  collec- 
tion, known  as  Mating  Areas,  and  the  second 
for  use  in  restocking  and  called  Restocking 
Areas.  An  18  gauge  wire  much  stronger 
than  that  first  used  was  selected.  This  wire 
is  considered  heavy  enough  to  stop  a bound- 
ing deer,  and  it  is  extended  into  the  ground 
to  a depth  of  six  inches.  Where  locust  posts 
are  not  available,  steel  posts  are  used  for 
the  fencing. 


Wherever  possible  all  turkey  areas  contain 
sufficient  cleared  plots  for  the  sowing  of  food 
plots  which  contain  wheat,  buckwheat,  alfalfa 
and  clover.  All  areas  are  planted  with 
reference  to  crop  rotation,  thus  assuring  both 
grain  and  greens  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sufficient  supply  of  insect  life  for  the  young 
birds. 

To  further  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  these 
areas  within  the  refuge,  an  additional  terri- 
tory surrounding  all  areas  and  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  is  inclosed  by  a 
single  strand  of  wire  and  set  aside  as  a 
propagating  area,  inside  which  no  one  is 
permitted  to  enter  at  any  time  except  on 
official  business. 

The  establishment  of  these  areas  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
program.  The  employes  directly  responsible 
for  the  management  of  these  areas  are  the 
Land  Management  Protectors,  operating  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  Division 
of  Game  Land  Management.  The  program 
is  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  Leon  Keiser,  whose  duty  it  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  area  activities  and  those  at  the 
Wild  Turkey  Farm.  The  employes  in  charge 
of  the  wild  turkey  program  must  have  a 
keen  interest  and  love  of  the  work,  and  have 
a well  grounded  knowledge  of  wild  turkey 
habits.  Their  duties  in  successfully  admin- 
istering these  areas  require  them  to  serve 
long  hours  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  are 
so  complicated  and  varied  that  time  and 
space  will  not  allow  an  enumeration  of  all 
of  them.  The  job,  however,  requires  so  much 
care  and  skill  that  the  employes  can  spare 
very  little  time  or  effort  in  connection  with 
their  normal  duties,  especially  during  the 
wild  turkey  mating  and  egg-laying  season. 

Each  wild  turkey  Mating  Area  is  stocked 
with  twenty  hens  from  the  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  about  the  15th  of  February  each  year. 
At  areas  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  collected 
and  transferred  to  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm, 
Continued  on  Page  32) 


He  hears  the  call  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  and  struts  proudly  before  them. 
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INVESTING  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  DOLLAR 


by 

NELSON  E.  SLAYBAUGH 


The  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  have  always  been  conducted 
strictly  on  a business  basis,  and  the  results 
therefrom  are  evaluated  in  the  same  way. 

Too  often  those  who  contribute  the  funds 
for  this  vast  enterprise  are  prone  to  look 
upon  the  use  of  their  money  in  the  light  of 
an  expenditure,  when  in  reality  it  is  an  in- 
vestment, a guarantee  for  the  future  com- 
parable to  an  insurance  policy. 

When  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  investments 
yield  a fair  return  on  the  dollar,  it  is  said 
to  be  a good  investment.  Later  on  in  this 
article  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
sportsman’s  dollar  in  Pennsylvania  actually 
yields  big  dividends,  and  that  the  annual 
license  fee  of  $2.00  is  really  a gilt-edge  in- 
vestment, not  just  an  expenditure. 

Income  and  Expenditures 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May 
31,  1939,  the  revenue  from  all  sources  credited 
to  the  “Game  Fimd”  amounted  to  $1,486,826.37, 
establishing  an  all-time  high  in  the  history 
of  the  Commission.  The  previous  record  was 
$1,371,250.43  credited  to  the  “Game  Fund” 
during  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1938. 
In  the  main,  this  increase  in  income  was 
due  to  the  record  breaking  resident  license 
sale  in  1938,  namely  654,542. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  which  ended 
May  31,  1939  totaled  $1,445,091.80,  it  long 
having  been  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
to  keep  its  expenditures  well  within  the 
average  annual  income. 

In  the  April  1939  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  there  was  published  a “Com- 
parative Statement  Showing  Income  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1938.” 
The  expenditures  for  the  six  major  functions, 
and  the  percentage  of  each  in  relation  to  the 
total,  were  also  shown.  To  bring  this  state- 
ment up  to  May  31,  1939  we  refer  you  to 
Table  Number  3,  which  accompanies  this 
article. 

From  the  figures  in  Table  Number  3,  it 
will  be  observed  that  for  the  191^ -year  period 
the  Commission  expended  a total  of  $19,023,- 
833.86,  of  whcih  $10,892,304.18  (57%)  of  its 
total  outlay  went  into  the  production  and 
stocking  of  game,  public  hunting  grounds 
and  refuges,  and  bounties;  $6,038,307.84  (32%) 
for  the  protection  of  game,  mostly  law  en- 
forcement; and  $2,093,221.84  (11%)  for  all 
other  expenses. 

Land  management  expenditures  of  neces- 
sity are  now  increasing,  while  the  amount 
spent  to  buy  more  land  is  decreasing;  also 
the  amount  invested  in  game  for  stocking 
has  recently  jumped  much  higher  while 
bounty  payments  have  been  lower.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  managing  almost  1,000,000 
acres  for  the  sportsmen,  an  increase  of  more 
than  50%  in  four  short  years.  Fi.xed  charges 
on  State  Game  Lands  alone  aggregated  $29,000 
for  the  year  under  review. 


In  a year  period  67%  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Commission  went  into  the  production 

and  stocking  of  game,  public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges,  and  Ixninties. 


Value  of  Game  Taken 

As  explained  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
there  is  an  investment  angle,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  in  the  conservation  program  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  the  most  sanguine  sports- 
man. Do  you  know  that  in  1938  there  were 
25,525,899  pounds  of  game  taken?  By  placing 
a value  of  forty  cents  (40c)  per  pound  on  this 
game,  we  arrive  at  the  staggering  sum  of 
$10,210,359.60.  The  value  of  the  raw  furs 
taken  annually  approximate  $750,000.00,  or  a 
grand  total  of  $10,960,359.60  as  the  value  of 
the  game  and  raw  furs.  The  expenditure  of 
$1,445,091.80  (including  capital  investments) 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  game  taken 
indicates  a very  substantial  yield  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  return  on  the  investment  the  year 
given  was  abnormal  because  of  killing 
171,662  anterless  deer,  which  practically 
doubled  the  weight  in  pounds  of  game  taken. 


The  fiscal  year  1937-38  would  more  nearly 
represent  an  average  yearly  yield  on  the  in- 
vestment. During  that  year  the  estimated 
value  of  game  and  raw  furs  was  $5,872,068.80 
against  an  expenditure  of  $1,409,051.82,  which 
from  an  investment  angle  alone  paid  a most 
satisfactory  dividend — about  $4.00  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

Other  Direct  Values 

What  hunting  means  to  over  600.000  of  our 
citizens  annually  from  a recreational  stand- 
point cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  You  can  readily  confirm  this  state- 
ment by  asking  the  shop  man  who  makes 
arrangements  with  his  employer  during  the 
summer  months  for  time  off  during  hunting 
season.  The  executive  with  “jaded”  nerves, 
who  looks  forward  to  a week  or  more  in  the 
great  open  spaces,  will  gladly  testify  con- 
cerning the  recreational  value. 

(Please  turn  Page) 
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If  the  conservation  program  benefited  only 
sportsmen  directly  or  indirectly,  it  might  be 
well  looked  upon  as  a selfish  enterprise. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Numerous 
other  avenues  of  business  and  farm  home 
income  in  Pennsylvania  are  increased  an- 
nually by  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  estimate  is  very  conservative,  as  it  was 
based  on  a lower  average  amount  spent  per 
hunter  than  was  disclosed  by  a survey  made 
several  years  ago.  The  statement  of  a banker 
in  a small  rural  community  who  said,  “Our 
business  during  the  hunting  season  was  more 
than  quadrupled,”  serves  to  illustrate  the 
point.  Without  a doubt  this  experience  could 
be  multiplied  many  times  throughout  the 
State,  and  in  various  lines  of  business. 

Capital  Investments 

The  Commission,  in  addition  to  its  annual 
operating  requirements,  has  over  a period  of 
years  made  capital  investments  of  which  the 
consideration  paid  and  estimated  value  now 
aggregates  $3,374,491.04,  the  details  of  which, 
excluding  obsolete  equipment  disposed  of. 


appear  below: 

Capital 

Expenditures 

State  Game  Lands  $2,766,292.45  (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands.  . 208,870.42  (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (including 
land,  buildings,  equipment, 

etc.)  294,794.59  (b) 

Training  School  (including 

buildings  and  equipment)  15,333.29  (b) 

Current  Equipment  (includ- 
ing automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors,  graders,  office 
equipment,  etc.)  89,200.29  (b) 


Total  $3,374,491.04 


(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (includ- 
ing title  and  survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1939. 

These  capital  investments  must  of  neces- 
sity be  safeguarded  by  annual  expenditures 
for  maintenance,  development,  and  utilization 
in  order  to  reap  the  maximum  benefits  there- 
from. 


Condition  of  Game  Fund 

Following  a long  established  policy,  the 
Commission  continues  to  operate  well  within 
its  income.  From  time  to  time  it  has  initiated 
new  programs  in  keeping  with  changing  con- 
servation needs,  but  not  always  as  exten- 
sively and  as  rapidly  as  many  sportsmen 
have  desired  because  it  would  not  be  good 
business  to  jeopardize  the  safe  operating  bal- 
ance deemed  necessary. 

The  balance  in  the  “Game  Fund”  as  of  May 
31.  1938  and  May  31,  1939  is  explained  in 
"Analyses  of  Game  Fund  Balance”,  Table 
Number  4,  which  appears  directly  below 
Table  Number  2, 

As  a self-sustaining  Department,  with  no 
appropriations  from  general  State  revenues, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  Com- 
mission base  its  expenditures  on  a revenue 
budget  estimate  predicated  on  a conservative 
license  sale.  Therefore,  we  base  our  income 
for  budget  purposes  on  an  expected  sale  of 
550,000  resident  and  7,000  non-resident  licenses, 
plus  a reasonable  income  from  game  law 
penalties,  special  game  permits,  etc.  This  is 
done  with  a definite  understanding  that  any 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMAN'S 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


THESE  FUNCTIONAL  £)fP- 
ENDITURES  COVER 
THE  PERIOD  JUNE 
1.1936  TO  MAY 
31,  1939 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACT- 
IVITY INCLUDE  AlL- 
ADM  IN  ISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH 


EXECUTIVE  OFF  1C  E ADMINISTRATION I 46< 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 0.574 

BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER  PROOF  FENCE S ---0. 55  4 


PRINTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS 2.15  4 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME 0 52  4 

GAME-KILL  TABULATION 0,504 


TABLE  No.  3 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1939 
(19^  years) 


Income  $19,451,986.73 

Total  Expenditures  19,023,833.86 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS: 

Protection  Expenditures  6,038,307.84  ( 32%) 

68,571.62* 

Land  Purchase  Expenditures  2,766,292.45  ( 15%) 

Land  Management  Expenditures  2,791,157.76  ( 15%) 

Game  Farm  Expenditures  1,202,819.38  ( 6%) 

Game  Purchase  Expenditures  1,742,952.41  ( 9%) 

Bounty  Expenditures  2,320,510.56  ( 12%) 


68,571.62* 

Totals  for  Six  Major  Functions  16,862,040.40  ( 89%) 

All  other  Expenditures  2,093,221.84  ( 11%) 


Grand  Total  for  All  Purposes  $19,023,833.86  (100%) 


*Land  bought  and  subsequently  sold  to  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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TABLE  No.  2 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1939 

have  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 
GAME  PROTECTION  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  Law 

Part  of 

Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Establish- 

Dollar 

ing  Division  Offices,  Assisting  in  Enforcement  of  Fish  and 
Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activities,  but  excluding  costs 
for  Training  School  and  Feed  for  Game)  

378,046.62 

26.16c. 

GAME  PURCHASES  AND  PROPAGATION  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game 
Farms)  

301,118.04 

20.84c. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employes  incident  to  mainten- 
ance and  development  work  on  851,541  acres  of  purchased 
and  leased  Game  Lands  and  1092  Game  Refuges,  and  fixed 
charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)  

248,586.87 

17.20c. 

ACQUISITION  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Including  title  and  survey 
work,  and  all  expenses  incident  to  land  acquisition  or 
leasing — mostly  capital  investment)  

189,870.23 

13.14c. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  

73,042.90 

5.05c. 

PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES  

69,790.86 

4.83c. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  BUDGET  (Including  Legal  Advertising, 
Mailing  and  Storeroom,  issuance  of  Special  Permits,  Gen- 
eral Printing,  etc.)  

54,283.09 

3.75c. 

RESEARCH  (General  research  and  experimental  activities,  in- 
cluding $6,000.00  for  Cooperative  Research  Project  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  $12,584.17  to  inaugurate  the  Com- 
mission’s extensive  rabbit  and  other  game  transfer  pro- 

gram,  and  a limited  amount  of  Federal-Aid  money  for 
approved  Research  Projects)  

47,276.80 

3.28c. 

HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS  

31,063.78 

2.15c. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (Executive  Office 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  Expenses  of  Commissioners) . . 

21,136.37 

1.46c. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  (Training  of  Officers)  

8,159.20 

0.57c. 

BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER-PROOF  FENCES  

7,926.56 

0.55c. 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME  

7,575.85 

0.52c. 

GAME  KILL  TABULATION  (Including  expenses  incident 
thereto)  

7,214.63 

0.50c. 

TOTAL  

$1,445,091.80 

$1.00 

TABLE  No.  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  GAME  FUND  BALANCE  AT 

PERIODS 

INDICATED 

BELOW 

May  31. 

1938 

May  31, 

1939 

Balance  in  Treasury  Department  to  Credit 
of  “Game  Fund”  

$1,013,348.80 

$1,088,829.41 

Add:  Advancement  Account  for  Payment  of 

40.000.00 

68.50 

$1,053,348.80 

$1,088,897.91 

Less:  Expenses  Chargeable  to  this  Period, 
but  Paid  by  Treasury  Department  after 

60,711.38 

54.525.92 

Funds  Available  

$ 

992,637.42 

$1,034,371.99 

Less:  Amount  Reserved  from  Previous  and 
Current  Budget  Allocations  to  Cover 
Commitments  for  Land  Purchases  and 
other  Items  Chargealile  to  Current 

Fiscal  Year  .....  

Less:  Amount  Allocated  and  Committed 

for  Budgetary  Purposes  for  Ensuing 

233,965.61 

401.750.00 

635,715.61 

278,411.29 

410,551.14 

688.962.43 

Net  Operating  Balance  Available 

$ 

356,921. 81* 

$ 345.409.56* 

♦Approximate  amount  reauired  for  Operating  Expenses  each  year 
from  sale  of  licenses  becomes  available  in  the  fall. 

after  May  31. 

until  revenue 

surplus  money  accruing  to  the  crc*dit  of  the 
“Game  Fund”  from  the  sale  of  more  licenses 
than  the  basis  used  in  the  budget  shall  not 
be  expended  during  the  year  in  which  col- 
lected, but  shall  be  held  in  reserve  until  the 
following  year  for  budgetary  purposes  to 
supplement  the  income  based  on  a conserva- 
tive license  sale  as  herein  explained. 

Budget  Controlled 

This  method  of  budgeting  not  only  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  expenditures  exceed- 
ing income,  which  would  mean  a curtailment 
of  planned  functional  operations  during  the 
last  six  (6)  months  of  the  year,  but  it  pro- 
vides a more  liberal  budget  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  a reasonable  amount  thereof 
covered  by  cash  in  bank  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  unexpended  budget  bal 
ances  at  the  end  of  any  year,  plus  the  rev- 
enue in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate,  make 
up  the  amounts  shown  under  Table  Number 
4 under  the  item,  “Amount  Allocated  and 
Committed  for  Budgetary  Purposes  for  En- 
suing Fiscal  Year.” 

The  sportsman  desiring  only  a condensed 
statement  of  the  expenditures  during  the  year 
which  ended  May  31,  1939,  is  referred  to 
Table  Number  1,  (in  graph  form)  “How  the 
Sportsman’s  Dollar  was  Invested.”  For  more 
detailed  information  as  to  the  items  included 
within  each  subdivision  of  the  dollar  (as 
shown  in  Table  Number  1),  your  attention 
is  directed  to  Table  Number  2,  “Summarized 
Functional  Expenditures”. 

Some  sportsmen  desire  much  more  de- 
tailed information  than  it  is  possible  to  set 
forth  in  a practical  chart.  To  meet  this  need 
there  is  published  with  this  article  Table 
Number  5,  a detailed  “Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditures  June  1.  1938  to  May  31. 
1939.” 

Licenses  Issued 


Year  Resident  Non-Resident 

1913  305,028 

1914  298,972  462 

1915  262,355  532 

1916  290,422  662 

1917  315,474  588 

1918  311,290  478 

1919  401,130  1,128 

1920  432,240  1.725 

1921  462,371  1,761 

1922  473,735  2,126 

1923  497,216  2,328 

1924  501,572  2,558 

1925  521,855  3,190 

1926  520,574  3.468 

1927  501,622  4,879 

1928  437,727  1,190 

1929  505,103  4.823 

1930  530,392  6,009 

1931  572,779  8,964 

1932  537,451  5,251 

1933  524,337  4,966 

1934  568,666  6.024 

1935  606,469  8,460 

1936  534.573  7,124 

1937  598,261  8,357 

1938  654.542  7,584 

1939*  647,000  8,850 


•Preliminar.v  report — .subject  to  cli.onge.  Kxrlusiie 
of  10S2  replacement  li('enses  issued. 

(Please  turn  Page) 
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TABLE  No.  5 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  — PENNSYLVANIA  GASIE  COMMSSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1.  1938  TO  MAY  31,  1939 


REVENUE 


Balance  In  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  “Game  Fund”  June  1,  1938 $1,013,348.80' 

Add:  Advancement  for  the  payment  of  bounties  40.000.00 


Less:  Unwarra.'^ted  requisitions  chargeable  to  year  ended  May  31,  1938 


$1.053.348.80’ 

eO.711.38 


Funds  available  June  1,  1938  

Heceipts  during  period: 

Net  Revenue  from  Hungers’  Licenses  .. 

Game  Law  Fines  . . 

Special  Game  Permits  

Interest  on  Deposits  

Forest  Products  from  Game  Lands  . .. 

Skins  Sold  

Unserviceable  Property  - 

Rentals  

Pui)lications  ....  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  


$ 992.037.42 


$1,353,212.76 

87.344.48 

14.234.00 

6.353.50 

4.843.51 
2.433.42 

943.31 

566.00 

13.429.30' 

916.67 

2.548.82 


Receipts  credited  to  Game  F^jnd  during  year 


1,486,826.37 


Total  credits  during  year,  plus  balance  at  June  1.  1938 


$2,479,463.79 


EXPENDITURES 


Executive  Office  and 
Division  of  Account- 
ing and  Budget 

Propagation 
Purchase  & 
Distribution 
of  Game 

Game 

Research 

Law 

Enforce- 

ment 

Refuges  and  Lands 

Public 

Information 

Total 

General 

Bounties 

Acquisition  jManagement 

Salaries  

$ 41.381.66 

$ 4,511.13 

$ 26,338.15 

$ 8.836.09 

$192,299.54 

$ 12,931.26 

$ 70,671.95 

$ 14.502.00 

$ 371.371.78 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Salaried  Em- 

ployes  

2.584.27 

60.65 

3.960.86 

4,547.32 

99.160.31 

401.42 

17.993.99 

5,164.37 

133,873.19 

Deputy  Game  Protectors: 

Wages  ....  $23,405,24 

36,749.06 

36,749.06 

Wages: 

Labor  Cutting  Fire.  Refuge  and 

42.792.35 

42.792.35 

Labor  at  Game  Farms,  etc.  

3.537.35 

1.299.17 

43,837.24 

6.737.92 

12,780.22 

790.74 

2,023.68 

71.006.32 

5,869.17 

36.734.62 

42.603.79 

119,216.01 

119.216  01 

30.195.77 

1,010.91 

7,471.70 

104.15 

35.55 

38.818.08 

17.544.14 

17.544. 14 

Express  and  Cartage  

12.00 

51.28 

3,809.64 

812.61 

580.33 

.57 

i. 228. 10 

858.00 

7.352.53 

Purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  (title 

27.248.98 

133,759.73 

161.008.71 

106.69 

29,113.66 

29.220.35 

6.860.32 

740  32 

22.801,84 

30.402.48 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Grounds  and 

98.83 

255  44 

7.00 

14  68 

22.50 

2.026.00 

146.47 

2.580.92 

5.711  44 

2.447  76 

8.159.20 

Equipment  

653.57 

12.75 

2 736.93 

2.650.58 

729.60 

814.64 

1. 138.27 

1,834.50 

10.570.74 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  

1.674.61 

226.29 

s. 492. 09 

13,487.48 

5.822.94 

131.68 

20.668.89 

4.758.73 

56.262.71 

Motor  Equipment.  Passenger  Cars. 

450  92 

6 937.80 

7.388.72 

Motor  Supplies  . . 

637.26 

1 483.17 

21.76 

4.816.52 

577.67 

8.092.  43 

543.28 

16.172.09 

•>.94}^  ftfi 

359.36 

225.97 

12.35 

3.545.74 

Insurance  . . . . . . . . 

717. f>8 

70.27 

997.84 

147.97 

3,295.73 

292.23 

2.386.84 

239.48 

8.148.34 

Postage.  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

9.782.70 

1.607.20 

1.115.99 

240.83 

10.799.32 

156.97 

2.831.62 

1.796.26 

28.330.89 

376.50 

208.29 

689  00 

2,697.00 

4.022.41 

921.60 

8.914.70 

61,418.50 

6,000.00 

67.418.60 

14  00 

832.00 

846.00 

Game-Kill  Tabulation  plus  expenses 

7,214.63 

7.214.63 

Fees : 

Attorneys.  Medical.  Taxidermy,  etc. 

785.70 

676.50 

607.00 

1.00 

131.50 

2.201.70 

7.926.56 

7,926.66 

Other  Nfaintenance  Services  and  Ex- 

penses  . . 

202.14 

166.27 

714.07 

1.001.79 

671.11 

1,016.45 

1,220.02 

281.11 

5.272.96 

5.3.32.58 

3.00 

5.335.58 

Printing.  Binding  and  Paper 

6.304.09 

223.00 

491.57 

392.11 

1.525.32 

472.79 

4.290.31 

39,330.06 

63,029.25 

Printing  Hunters’  Licenses.  Tags 

and  Misc.  Forms  (through  Dept. 

31.063.78 

31.063,78 

Administering  State  Employes’  Re- 

tirement  System  (through  Dept,  of 

State)  

1,324.22 

144.35 

880.29 

282,75 

6.223.02 

821.85 

2.609.46 

464.06 

12.750.00 

TOTALS  

$121,624.43 

$ 69.790.86 

$301,118.04 

$47,276. 80* 

$391,229.76 

$189,870.23 

$251,138.78 

$ 73.042.90 

$1,446,091.80  $ 

Funds  available  May  31.  1939  (Please  refer  to  table  No.  4 for  explanation  concerning  an  analysis  of  this  balance) 


$1,034,371.99 


♦This  item  includes  $6,000.00  for  Cooperative  Research  Project  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  $12,584.17  to  inaugurate  the  Commission’s  extensive  rabbit  and 
other  game  transfer  program,  and  a limited  amount  of  Federal  Aid  money  for  approved  Research  Projects. 


PREVENT  FOREST 

PLANT  FOOD  BEARING 

PUT  UP  BIRD  HOUSES 

AND 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

AND  BIRD  BATHS. 

BRUSH  FIRE3 

FOR  WILDLIFE 

CONTROL  CATS 

Several  hundred  members  of  the  Tri-County  Sportsmen's  Association,  Upper  Dauphin.  Northmnborlaml  and  Schuylkill  CimnticH.  many  of  them  emulatini;  the  white 
canM>ufiase  of  the  Finns,  put  on  a big  crow  hunt  recently  at  the  culmination  of  which  they  ate  their  enemy  at  an  evening  banquet.  'Make”  rhillips,  popular 
president  of  the  association  can  be  seen  at  top  right,  while  at  left  center  he  and  “Jeff”  Boyer,  local  fur  dealer  are  “pickinc  feathers.”  Mr.  rhillips’  wife,  with  a 

pan  full  of  the  enemy  is  shown  at  bottom  left. 
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/(Urging  Om  Game 


Sportsmen,  face  the  facts:  We  are  not  holding  our 
own  in  the  fight  against  nature’s  raging  destroyer 


By  ARTHUR  GRAHAME 

Reprinted  Courtesy  Outdoor  Life. 


There’s  a forest  Are  every  three  minutes. 


Once  game  filled — now  desolate  and  barren. 


Fish  are  doomed  in  hot,  fire-polluted  water. 


The  first  thing  that  I discovered  when  I 
started  to  find  out  how  much  damage 
forest  fires  are  doing  to  our  game  and  our 
game  fish — and  what  we  sportsmen  can  do 
about  it — was  that  men  of  varying  interests 
view  the  problem  from  widely  different 
angles  and  drive  home  their  points  with 
staggering  figures  which  do  not  always  jibe. 

In  my  attempt  to  get  the  facts  I talked  with 
many  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  trying  to  outwit  the  fire  devil — with  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  wildlife  experts 
who  are  working  to  protect  and  increase  our 
supply  of  game;  with  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Oregon,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  led  the  fight  in  Congress  for  adequate 
protection  of  all  our  timberland  against  fire; 
with  Forest  Service  officials  who  are  work- 
ing hard  and  effectively  at  their  double- 
jointed  job  of  protecting  the  forests  (which 
in  turn  protect  watersheds)  and  of  making 
our  national  forests  happy  hunting  grounds 
for  sportsmen  and  for  all  other  wildlife 
lovers;  with  officials  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  an  organization  which, 
among  other  points  of  view,  represents  that 
of  enlightened  lumbermen  and  timberland 
owners. 

All  these  enemies  of  forest  fires  agree  on 
three  things: 

They  agree  that  forest-fire  protection 
should  be  our  fundamental  conservation  ef- 
fort— that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
allow  our  forests  to  be  destroyed  by  fire 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  conserve  our 
wildlife  or  in  continuing  our  flood-prevention 
work. 

They  agree  that  inadequate  fire  protection 
is  costing  the  United  States  an  average  of 
40  million  dollars  a year  in  actual  property 
destruction,  and  an  additional  loss  of  at  least 
100  million  dollars  a year  in  intangible  values 
that  include  game  and  game  fish. 

They  agree  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  scotch  the  fire  devil  is  for  the 
federal  government  to  loosen  its  purse  strings 
and  pay  a greater  part  of  the  total  cost  of  fire 
protection  than  it  is  paying  now  or  ever  has 
paid  in  the  past. 

Forest  Service  officials  in  Washington  told 
me  that  in  1938  forest  fires  burned  close  to 
34  million  acres  of  American  woodland. 
Thirty-four  million  sounded  like  a lot  of 
acres,  but  the  figure  failed  to  flash  a vivid 
and  convincing  picture  on  the  screen  of  my 
mind.  Then  when  I figured  out  that  34  mil- 


lion acres  is  about  the  land  surface  of  the 
six  New  England  states,  I got  a fire  picture 
that  was  almost  too  sensational  for  my 
imagination  to  take  in — a picture  of  a forest 
fire  starting  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Eastport,  Maine,  spreading  west  through 
all  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  as  far  as 
Lake  Champlain,  and  then  roaring  southward 
over  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— even  into  the  outer  suburbs  of 
New  York  City. 

A conflagration  like  that  would  chase  even 
a European  war  off  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  And  by 
wiping  out  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
of  a whole  great  section  of  the  country,  it 
would  bring  home  to  sportsmen  the  stark 
facts  of  how  we  are  allowing  our  game  to 
be  burned  up  and  our  fishing  streams  to  be 
ruined.  But  though  there  are  around  175,000 
forest  fires  a year,  only  a few  of  them  are 
spectacular  enough  to  make  front-page  news, 
so  the  average  hunter  or  angler  has  no  con- 
ception of  what  fire  is  doing  to  ruin  his  sport. 

Even  men  who  have  studied  wildlife  and 
its  conservation  for  years  find  it  impossible 
to  make  more  than  rough  estimates  of  how 
much  game  is  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  Once 
unchained,  the  fire  demon  wipes  out  living 
things  in  a way  that  leaves  few  traces. 

An  old  logger  used  to  tell  how  he  was 
seated  on  the  steps  of  his  boarding  house  in 
the  little  Wisconsin  lumbering  town  of  Pesh- 
tigo  when  a forest  Are  exploded  into  its 
streets  on  a hot  October  evening  in  1871. 
He  saw  a pretty  girl  run  down  a blazing  pine 
sidewalk,  her  yellow  hair  streaming;  saw  her 
stop  dead  in  her  tracks  as  her  hair  burst  int^ 
flames.  The  next  day,  after  the  fire  had 
passed,  he  remembered  just  where  he  had 
last  seen  her.  He  looked  there,  and  foun  I 
a pair  of  blackened  nickel  garter  buckles  and 
a little  heap  of  gray  ashes. 

Because  forest  fires  leave  so  little  trace  of 
the  living  things  they  have  destroyed,  wild- 
life-management men  find  it  impossible  to 
make  more  than  a rough  estimate  of  the 
game  loss  in  a fire-devastated  area.  They 
find  a few  animal  and  bird  carcasses  burned 
to  cinders,  and  perhaps  a stream  or  two  with 
boiled  trout  floating  belly-up.  The  rest  of 
the  wild  things  are  gone.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  escaped,  but  the  chances  are — especially 
if  the  fire  was  a big  one — that  most  of  them 
perished. 

(Please  turn  Page) 
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Dropping:  from  a plane*  the  modern  fore^st  fire- 
fiKhter  can  st-op  gniall  fires  before  they  get  out  of 
hand. 


Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  say  that  they  are  figuring  low  when 
they  estimate  that  one  game  animal  or  game 
bird  is  destroyed  for  each  acre  of  wildlife 
domain  that  is  burned.  Now,  in  1938  there 
were  34  million  such  acres  burned.  But  the 
loss  of  potential  game  was  far  heavier  than 
the  loss  of  those  34  million  deer,  quail,  pheas- 
ant, rabbits,  ducks,  and  grouse.  The  im- 
mediate loss  must  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  it  will  take  nature  to  restore  the 
burned  area  to  a point  where  it  can  again 
support  its  norinal  wildlife  population.  In 
many  districts,  especially  in  dry  areas,  this 
restoration  period  will  stretch  over  many 
years. 
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Some  more  big  figures — but  they  are  neces- 
sary to  full  understanding  of  the  story.  There 
are,  roughly,  630  million  acres  of  forest  land 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  207  million 
acres  are  within  national  forests.  The  other 
423  million  acres  are  state  or  privately  owned. 
The  national  forests  are  efficiently — but  not 
perfectly  — protected  against  forest  fires. 
About  60  percent  of  the  state  and  privately 
owned  timberland  has  organized  fire  protec- 
tion, which  ranges  in  effectiveness  from  ade- 
quate to  decidedly  inadequate.  But  about  165 
million  acres  of  state  and  privately  owned 
woodland  have  no  fire  protection  at  all. 

No  one  can  estimate  how  many  game  birds 
and  small-game  animals  there  are  in  our  630 
million  acres  of  woodland,  but  a carefully 
compiled  big-game  census  gives  us  a fairly 
accurate  deer  population  figure.  According 
to  this  census  there  are  about  5V4  million 
deer  in  the  United  States — white-tail,  black- 
tail,  and  mule  deer.  About  IV2  million  of 
them  are  in  national  forests,  the  remaining 
3%  million — 70  percent  of  our  deer  popula- 
tion— are  on  state  or  privately  owned  land. 
That  means  that  about  Wz  million  deer  are 
on  land  that  is  not  protected  against  forest 
fires.  Those  I1/2  million  deer  which  we  fail 
to  protect  are  28  percent  of  all  our  deer,  and 
represent  40  percent  of  all  deer  outside  na- 
tional forests. 

All  states  except  Delaware  and  Kansas 
have  some  deer,  although  several  states  have 
mighty  few.  Last  fall  thirty-four  states  had 
enough  deer  to  allow  them  to  be  hunted.  If 
you  leave  out  of  consideration  the  two  Caro- 
linas’  uniquely  long  open  seasons,  the  average 
deer  season  was  about  three  weeks,  but  in 
many  of  the  states  only  restricted  areas  were 
opened  to  hunting. 

It  is  evident  that  we  protect  our  deer  care- 
fully against  overhunting.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  we  fail  to  give  a third  of  our  deer 
— does  and  fawns  as  well  as  bucks — any  pro- 
tection at  all  against  forest  fires.  We  follow 
that  same  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policy 
with  most  of  our  other  game  animals  and 
with  our  upland  game  birds — even  with  our 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds,  which  often  are 
destroyed  by  woodland  fires  while  nesting  a 
mile  or  so  in  from  the  shore.  We  can’t  know 
exactly  how  many  deer  and  quail  and  pheas- 
ants and  rabbits  and  ducks  are  burned  up 
each  year — but  any  wildlife  expert  will  tell 
you  that  fire  kills  more  game  than  is  taken 
by  hunters,  even  when  open  seasons  are  lib- 
erally long  and  bag  limits  generously  large. 

Then  there  are  our  streams.  Fire  is  the 
most  effective  of  all  spoilers  of  fishing.  If  it 
doesn’t  kill  the  fish  outright,  it  destroys  the 
cover  and  shade  which  keep  the  stream  cool 
enough  for  such  cold-water  gamesters  as  the 
trout.  It  fouls  the  water  with  the  run-off 
from  fire-denuded  ground,  and  sometimes, 
through  destruction  of  the  watershed,  causes 
the  stream  to  dry  up. 

Forest  fires  spoil  hunting  and  fishing.  Of 
course,  they  do  much  more  than  that.  Every 
year  they  take  a toll  of  human  lives.  They 
are  a serious  cause  of  unemployment.  Every 
year  they  bum  up  40  million  dollars’  worth 
of  timber.  By  destroying  watersheds  they 
cause  devastating  floods,  which  in  turn  make 
necessary  tremendously  expensive  flood-con- 
trol work. 

Everybody  loses  when  the  forests  burn! 

What  can  we  sportsmen  do  to  keep  our 
forests  from  burning? 


APRIL 

We  can  ask  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  vote  the  appropriations  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  extend  fire  protection  to 
the  165  million  acres  of  state  and  privately 
owned  woodland  which  now  is  unprotected. 

Fire  protection  works — and  figures  prove 
that  it  works.  Forty-one  states  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Forest  Service  in  protecting  258 
million  acres  of  state  and  privately  owned 
woodland.  Only  one  percent  of  that  protected 
area  is  burned  each  year,  but  I6V2  percent  of 
the  165  million  acres  of  unprotected  woodland 
are  burned  annually.  In  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi,  in  1937,  forest  and  brush 
fires  burned  only  one  acre  in  sixty  of  pro- 
tected land,  but  they  burned  seventeen  acres 
in  sixty  of  unprotected  land! 

It  is  estimated  that  adequate  protection  of 
our  423  million  acres  of  state  and  privately 
owned  forest  land  would  cost  about  18  mil- 
lion dollars  a year.  Back  in  1924,  Congress 
passed  the  Olarke-McNary  bill,  authorizing 
an  annual  appropriation  of  21/2  million  dollars 
to  be  expended  by  the  Federal  government 
in  cooperation  with  state  forestry  depart- 
ments for  the  protection  of  these  lands.  The 
act  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  his  discretion,  to  match  state  and 
private  expenditures  for  this  purpose  dollar 
for  dollar. 

Unfortunately,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  never 
has  appropriated  even  the  minimum  of  21/2 
million  dollars.  They  came  closest  to  it  last 
year  when  they  appropriated  1%  millions — 
but  that  fell  a long  way  short  of  matching, 
dollar  for  dollar,  state  and  private  expendi- 
tures of  71/4  million  dollars. 

Forest  fire  protection  isn’t  a local  or  even 
a state  job.  It’s  a national  job,  and  to  get 
adequate  results  the  national  government  will 
have  to  bear  its  full  share  of  the  expense 
burden. 

No  amount  of  protection  can  make  the 
forests  absolutely  safe.  The  terrible  Tilla- 
mook fire  in  Oregon,  which  in  1933  destroyed 
more  than  10  billion  board -feet  of  timber 
worth  275  million  dollars,  and  cost  14,000 
men  their  jobs  for  six  years,  started  when 
a Douglas-fir  log,  on  its  way  to  a landing, 
rubbed  against  a tinder-dry  cedar  windfall 
and  threw  sparks  into  dry  logging  debris. 
Lightning  cannot  be  guarded  against.  It 
starts  an  average  of  15,000  forest  fires  a year 
— 8.7  percent  of  all  our  forest  fires,  and  almost 
40  percent  of  those  in  our  national  forests. 

But  most  forest  fires  are  man-made.  Set- 
ting the  woods  afire  is  an  old  American  cus- 
tom. Away  back  in  1761,  Lieut.  John  Mon- 
tresor,  a British  army  officer,  made  a woods 
journey  from  Quebec  to  what  is  now  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  A few  days  after  he  started 
he  lost  four  of  his  birch-bark  canoes  in  a 
forest  blaze.  That  night  he  wrote  in  his 
journal:  “These  accidents  happen  frequently 
from  fires  left  in  the  woods  by  workmen 
and  passengers,  the  sparks  remaining  until  a 
wind  blows  them  up  into  a flame,  which, 
in  a dry  season,  rages  with  great  fury.” 

Careless  “workmen  and  passengers”  are 
still  starting  fires  in  the  woods,  and  it  is 
significant  that  in  unprotected  areas  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  fires  are  man-caused, 
against  only  60  percent  in  our  carefully  pro- 
tected national  forests. 

Forest-fire  protection  means  keeping  pre- 
ventable fires  from  starting,  spotting  all  fires 
as  soon  as  they  start,  and  getting  trained  fire 
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fighters  and  efficient  equipment  to  each  blaze 
quickly  enough  to  keep  it  from  growing  into 
' a big  fire.  That  all  costs  money — but  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  money  wisely 
I spent. 

Unfortunately  for  our  forests,  some  of  our 
representatives  in  Congress  don’t  feel  that 
way  about  it.  Last  summer  when  Congress 
adjourned,  an  Appropriation  Committee 
member  who  hails  from  a big  Middle  Western 
^ city  was  asked  if  an  increased  appropriation 
I for  forest-fire  protection  had  been  passed. 
“No,”  he  said.  “We  didn’t  pass  it.  We  don’t 
have  forest  fires  any  more.”  While  the  hon- 
I orable  gentleman  was  talking,  three  whop- 
I ping  big  fires  were  raging  on  the  Pacific 
; slope — and  it  is  probable  that  before  he  had 
I lighted  his  next  cigar  another  one  had  started 
I somewhere  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
average,  we  have  a new  forest  fire  every 
three  mir.-utes. 

The  207  million  acres  which  is  protected 
1 against  fire  by  the  Forest  Service  is  33  per- 
j cent  of  all  our  timberland,  but  the  recent 
average  of  about  11,000  fires  a year  in  our 
1 national  forests  is  only  about  6V2  percent  of 
the  total.  That  means  that  our  national 
forests  are  getting  good  fire  protection — but 
! even  so,  an  average  of  287,000  acres  of  them 
j are  burned  each  year. 

: The  reason?  The  same  one  that  leaves 

I more  than  a quarter  of  all  our  timberland 
unprotected  against  fire — ^because  Congress 
has  refused  to  appropriate  the  money  that 
the  Forest  Service  needs  to  do  its  job. 

IFor  the  next  several  years  the  Forest 
Service  is  going  to  need  increased  appropria- 
tions for  forest-improvement  work  which 
! will  result  in  increased  fire  protection — nine 

I million  dollars  a year  for  the  building  of  new 
roads  and  trails,  and  for  other  improvements 
which  include  additional  lookout  towers  to 
■j  bring  every  square  mile  of  the  forests  under 
1 observation,  and  another  million  a year  for 
I other  fire-protection  work  and  to  keep  train- 
I ed  and  experienced  guards  on  duty  all  year 
■ round  instead  of  just  during  the  season  when 
the  fire  peril  is  most  acute. 

li 

(j  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Forest 
I Service  is  an  increased  appropriation  for  ex- 

I 

I A back-pack  fire  extingniisher  is 
an  effective,  modern  device,  but 
we  need  many  more  of  them. 


perimental  work  in  developing  new  methods 
of  fighting  forest  fires.  It  has  been  suggested 
many  times  that  planes  could  be  used  to 
black  out  flames  by  bombing  them  from  the 
air  with  chemicals.  It  also  has  been  sug- 
gested that  fires  could  be  blotted  out  by  a 
barrage  of  chemical-filled  shells  from  long- 
range  artillery,  and  that  fields  of  chemical- 
filled  land  mines  could  be  used  to  stop  big 
fires. 

The  Forest  Service  fire-fighting  experts 
agree  that  these  novel  methods  probably 
would  extinguish  fixes,  but  so  far  as  they 
have  been  able  to  determine  (through  the 
amount  of  experimenting  possible  under 
limited  appropriations),  they  would  be  no 
more  effective,  and  a lot  more  expensive, 
than  the  method  now  in  use — which,  a vet- 
eran smoke  chaser  explained  to  me  is  to 
get  to  the  fire  fast  and  then  “lean  on  it  and 
sweat.” 

However,  the  airplane  has  been  found  to 
be  valuable  for  scouting  fires  and  for  trans- 
porting fire  fighters  and  their  supplies  to 
blazes  in  areas  beyond  roads  and  trails.  The 
Forest  Service  now  has  seventy-six  emerg- 
ency landing  fields  close  to  potential  danger 
spots.  More  are  needed. 

When  the  fire-fighting  crews  are  in  action 
in  an  area  where  landing  a plane  is  impos- 
sible, their  supplies  are  dropped  to  them  by 
parachute.  Recent  experiments  conducted  in 
the  Chelan  National  Forest  in  Washington 
have  proved  the  value  of  parachutes  in  get- 
ting single  fire  fighters,  or  small  crews,  to 
fires  just  starting  in  inaccessible  country. 

The  specially  designed  parachute  used  for 
this  work  has  an  outside  convex  canopy 
around  the  rim  of  the  usual  inverted-bowl 
type  of  canopy,  with  flaps  which  permit  the 
jumper  to  steer  by  pulling  on  the  shroud 
lines,  without  any  danger  of  having  the  ’chute 
collapse.  The  jumper  wears  a heavy  duck 
suit  padded  with  sponge  rubber,  steel  face 
mask,  neck  protector,  and  ankle  supports  to 
protect  him  when  landing  in  rough  country. 
In  a pocket  he  carries  a climbing  rope  for 
use  if  he  gets  snagged  in  a tree  while  de- 
scending. A new  sixty-pound  fire-fighting  kit 
— -which  includes  shovel,  ax,  canteen,  light 
radio  set,  and  two  days’  emergency  rations — 


is  dropped  by  another  parachute  before  the 
jumper  leaves  the  plane.  When  he  reaches 
the  ground  he  crawls  out  of  his  protective 
suit,  finds  his  kit.  and  gets  to  work.  Even 
alone,  an  expert  smoke  chaser  can  do  won- 
ders if  he  reaches  a fire  before  it  gets  well 
started. 

In  districts  where  there  are  roads  and  truck 
trails,  motorized  equipment  is  tremendously 
effective  in  getting  to  and  controlling  fires 
quickly.  Machines  such  as  the  recently  de- 
veloped combined  tractor,  bulldozer,  and 
water  tank  are  real  fire  killers.  So  are  tank- 
ers, which  are  trucks  carrying  water,  pump- 
ing apparatus,  and  some  thousands  of  feet 
of  hose. 

Even  the  individual  fire  fighter’s  equipment 
is  being  mechanized.  The  one-man  pump — a 
back-pack  water  tank  and  a trombone  pump 
— has  prevented  the  breakaway  of  hundreds 
of  small  fires.  Efforts  now  are  being  made 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  this  outfit.  A motor 
trencher,  which  looks  like  a wheelbarrow 
with  a small  gas  engine  mounted  on  it,  does 
the  work  of  many  shovelers  in  fire-line  build- 
ing. All  these  mechanical  aids  to  fire  fighting 
are  new,  and  most  of  them  demand  experi- 
mental work  for  their  perfection — and  ex- 
perimental work  always  costs  money. 

Everybody  loses  when  the  forests  burn. 
We  sportsmen  lose  two  ways — as  hunters  and 
fishermen  by  having  our  sport  ruined,  and 
as  citizens  by  having  many  million  dollars' 
worth  of  valuable  natural  resources  destroy- 
ed. So  why  let  the  forests  bum?  All  that 
is  needed  to  save  them  is  money — and  every 
dollar  spent  for  forest-fire  protection  will 
help  preserve  our  game  and  game  fish,  and 
will  save  many  dollars  within  a very  few 
years. 

Write  to  your  senator  and  your  congress- 
man about  it.  Tell  them  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  increased  appropriations  for  federal 
aid,  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  for  pro- 
tecting state  and  privately  owned  timber- 
land, and  that  you  advocate  increeised  Forest 
Service  appropriations  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  forests  against  fire.  And  tell 
them  that  you  want  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  have  these  increased  appropriations 
made  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Photos  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


These  quail  epgrs  will  never  hatch.  What’s  more,  there  will  l>e  ne 
upland  hunting  here  for  many  a year  to  come. 
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By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


KILLING  A WOUNDED  DEER 

Q.  If  one  shoots  and  wounds  a buck  in 
season,  and  the  deer  gets  up  and  crawls 
into  the  brush,  and  another  hunter  kills 
this  wounded  deer,  whose  deer  is  it? 

Kutztown,  R.D.,  Pa. 

A.  If  this  deer  actually  continued  in  flight 
after  it  was  knocked  down  by  the  first 
hunter,  it  legally  belongs  to  the  second 
hunter.  The  Game  Law  provides  that 
the  legal  ownership  of  game  shall  be  in 
the  hunter  whose  wound  stops  the  flight 
of  the  animal  and  enables  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  carcass.  If,  therefore, 
the  wounded  deer  continues  in  flight  and 
another  hunter  brings  it  down,  the  first 
hunter  has  no  claim  whatsoever  to  it. 
However,  if  a hunter  kills  a deer  where 
it  had  been  brought  down  by  another, 
the  second  hunter  has  no  legal  claim  to 
the  animal,  as  it  belongs  to  the  hunter 
who  inflicted  the  wound  that  brought  the 
deer  down. 

^ * 

CARRYING  RIFLE  AFTER  KILLING  DEER 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  carry  a rifle  in  the  woods 
after  the  hunter  has  killed  a deer,  not 
with  the  intention  of  killing  a second 
deer,  but  for  protection.  One  of  our 
party  driving  deer  without  firearms  had 
an  encounter  with  a bob  cat. 

J.H.H. — Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 

A.  While  our  law  does  not  specifically  pro- 
hibit a deer  hunter  from  carrying  a rifle 
after  he  has  killed  a deer,  we  see  very 
little  excuse  for  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  state  a hunter  had  met  a 
wild  cat  when  not  having  a firearm.  The 
fact  is  that  most  wild  animals  will  flee 
from  human  beings  unless  seriously 
wounded  or  cornered,  and  we  question 
whether  this  cat  would  have  annoyed 
the  hunter  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
The  contention  that  firearms  must  be 
carried  for  protection  against  wild  ani- 
mals is,  in  most  cases,  without  founda- 
tion. and  is  usually  only  an  excuse  for 
carrying  a gun  to  kill  a second  deer. 

♦ * * 

GRAY  FOX  WEIGHT;  GUN  LOAD 
FOR  DEER 

Q.  (1)  What  is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
gray  fox  of  which  you  have  record,  being 
killed  in  Pennsylvania? 

(2)  Which  would  you  consider  the  best 
cartridge  for  central  Pennsylvania  deer 
hunting;  250-3000,  or  the  30-30? 

C.W.Y. — Elizabethville,  Pa. 

A.  (1)  The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to 
keep  a record  of  the  weight  of  gray  foxes 
presented  for  bounty,  as  the  large  num- 


ber received  throughout  a winter  season 
prevents  our  doing  so.  Two  leading 
National  authorities  on  wild  animals  state 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  gray  fox 
is  eight  (8)  pounds.  One  of  the  Com- 
mission’s research  men  weighed  two  (2) 
gray  foxes  taken  last  fall  in  Snyder 
and  Union  Counties,  and  each  weighed 
over  eleven  Gl)  pounds.  Apparently 
twelve  G2)  pounds  is  about  the  limit  on 
gray  foxes. 

(2)  Of  the  two  loads  for  deer  hunting, 
we  would  much  prefer  the  30-30,  as  the 
bullet  is  somewhat  heavier,  and  even 
though  it  travels  at  less  velocity  than 
the  other  one,  is  more  effective  in  killing 
power. 

4:  * * 

BOX-TRAPPING  RED  SQUIRRELS 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  use  a box  trap  to  catch 
pine  (red)  squirrels? 

J.A.M. — Ramey,  Pa. 

A.  No.  The  use  of  box  traps  to  catch  pine 
squirrels  is  illegal  in  this  State  for  the 
reason  that  these  squirrels  are  classed  as 
game  animals  and  the  trapping  of  any 
game,  except  raccoons,  is  prohibited  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  of  the  Game 
Commission  when  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move game  animals  to  a new  location. 
This  species  of  squirrel  must  be  taken 
with  legal  gun  or  bow  and  arrow,  the 
same  as  is  required  for  hunting  rabbits, 
pheasants,  wild  turkeys  and  other  small 
game. 

* * * 

SNORTING  SOUND  BY  DEER;  WHISTLE 
OF  THE  “BOBWHITE” 

Q.  (1)  Is  the  snorting  or  whistling  noise 
made  by  the  white- tailed  deer,  made  by 
both  buck  and  doe,  or  is  it  by  the  buck 
only? 

(2)  Is  the  “Bobwhite”  whistle  made  by 
both  male  and  female  Bobwhite  quail, 
or  just  by  the  male? 

L.C.B. — Punxsutawney,  R.D.,  Pa. 

A.  (1)  The  snorting  sound  made  by  deer  is 
characteristic  of  both  the  buck  and  the 
doe,  although  the  buck  is  somewhat 
noiser  than  the  doe  in  this  respect.  How- 
ever, the  whistling  sound  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  made  only  by  bucks,  and 
this  during  the  mating  season. 

(2)  The  “Bobwhite”  whistle  coming  from 
the  quail  of  that  species  is  done  nearly 
always  b.v  the  male  bird,  who  takes  the 
lead  in  calling.  Occasionally  the  female 
may  answer  with  a somewhat  similar  but 
more  modulated  call,  usually  a single 
whistle  only.  The  male  is  the  real 
“songster”  of  the  family,  but  both  sexes 
regularly  use  the  assembly  call. 


SNOW  SHOE  VS.  JACK  RABBIT 

Q.  In  order  that  we  might  settle  a dispute 
among  our  members,  I would  appreciate 
if  you  would  furnish  me  with  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  difference  between  a 
domestic  jack  rabbit  and  a domestic  snow 
shoe.  Also,  how  can  you  distinguish  one 
from  the  other? 

A.J.R. — Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  We  are  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what 
you  mean  by  a “domestic  jack  rabbit”,  as 
this  species  is  not  native  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  snow  shoe  rabbit  occurs  in  a wild 
state  within  this  Commonwealth  and  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  Our  only 
comparison  therefore  is  between  the 
Kansas  jack  rabbit  and  the  Pennsylvania 
snow  shoe.  About  the  best  way  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  in  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  ears.  The  snow  shoe  aver- 
ages about  3 pounds,  whereas  the  jack 
rabbit  is  twice  as  large,  averaging  6 
pounds  in  weight.  The  jack  has  ears  5 
inches  in  length  which  are  very  con- 
spicious  at  all  times,  whereas  the  snow 
shoe  rabbit  has  average  length  ears.  Both 
are  about  the  same  brown  color  in  sum- 
mer, but  between  the  middle  of  October 
and  May  15,  the  snow  shoe  rabbit  is 
usually  almost  pure  white,  whereas  the 
jack  remains  the  same  color  the  year 
round.  The  legs  of  the  jack  rabbit  are 
much  longer,  but  its  feet  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  snow  shoe,  which  is 
equipped  with  broad,  heavy  feet  to  run 
easily  over  the  snow. 

* * * 

WEIGHT  OF  CUB  BEAR 

Q.  Was  there  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  a weight 
limit  on  bear? 

J.B. — Nanticoke,  Pa. 

A.  No.  Cubs,  or  bears  less  than  a year  old, 
were  first  given  protection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1925,  but  there  has  never  been 
a minimum  weight  placed  on  bears.  The 
most  definite  method  of  determining  a 
bear  less  than  a year  old  is  by  its  teeth; 
their  weight  varies  so  extensively  that 
this  method  of  determining  a cub  is  not 
reliable.  The  safe,  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  pass  up  all  small  hears;  let  them 
grow  up! 

* * 

THE  GROUNDHOG  SEASON 

Q.  Is  Spring  shooting  of  woodchucks  or 
groundhogs  permitted  this  year? 

R.A.W. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A.  No.  The  1940  season  is  July  1 to  Sep- 
tember 30,  Sundays  excepted,  and  the 
daily  bag  limit  is  four  (4).  There  is  no 
season  limit.  The  shooting  hours  are 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  Standard  Time. 
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Planting 


Food  and 

By  James  N.  Morton 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  thoughts  of 
those  interested  in  wildlife  turn  to  the 
planting  of  material  which  will  assist  it  in 
finding  sufficient  food  to  eat  during  next  fall 
and  winter. 

To  those  who  may  not  yet  have  made 
plans  for  this  all  important  work,  a reminder 
is  given  in  pictorial  form  on  the  center 
spread  of  this  issue. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  and  interested 
individuals  can  do  much  toward  helping 
improve  the  living  conditions  for  wildlife 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  which  furnish 
cover  and  food  supplies,  and  in  planting  plots 
or  strips  of  grain  to  furnish  food  supplies 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  Game  Commission  is  doing  everything 
possible  with  funds  which  can  be  budgeted 
for  this  purpose  in  improving  these  condi- 
tions on  the  State  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Refuges.  In  order  to  be  effective,  however, 
the  work  must  be  carried  on  over  all  areas 
usable  by  wildlife. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June 
1st,  1939,  the  Commission  planted  on  lands 
under  its  control  a million  and  a quarter 
evergreen  seedlings  to  improve  the  cover 
conditions.  Almost  one  million  shrubs  and 
vines  which  produce  berries  and  fruit  eaten 
by  wildlife  were  also  planted.  Approximately 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  cut- 
tings of  wildlife  food  producing  plants  were 
set  out.  There  likewise  were  six  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  game  food  plots,  with  an 
area  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres, 
planted  to  grains  on  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Refuges.  In  addition  to  the  grains  planted 
there  were  220  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
farmed  on  a share  basis  by  neighboring 
farmers  for  which  the  Commission  received 
as  its  share  approximately  5,000  bushels  of 
grain  for  winter  feeding  of  wildlife.  Many 
other  programs,  including  the  pruning  of 
wild  apple  trees,  release  cuttings,  building 
artificial  shelters,  etc.,  were  carried  on  largely 
by  relief  labor  on  the  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Refuges. 

Many  different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  vines 
are  valuable  for  planting  for  food  supplies. 
A fairly  complete  list  of  these  is  given  in  the 
Commission’s  Bulletin  11,  “More  Food  for 
Upland  Game”,  which  can  be  secured  free 
of  cost.  Additional  information  is  given  in 
the  Commission’s  Bulletin  No.  16,  “Wildlife 
in  the  Farm  Program”.  These  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  secured  at  fairly  reasonable 
prices  from  a number  of  commercial  nursery- 
men. 

The  planting  of  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  which  provide  cover  and  food  in 
the  form  of  berries,  fruit  and  seeds  should 
be  carried  on  wherever  this  material  is  lack- 
ing or  where  it  cannot  be  produced  by  pro- 
tection from  domestic  stock,  or  by  protection 
from  mowing.  The  various  conifers,  such  as 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar,  provide 
good  winter  and  escape  cover.  To  be  most 
effective,  some  of  the  species  planted  for 
cover  should  form  a tangle,  or  be  stiff  and 
thorny,  so  that  in  cases  of  necessity,  pur- 


sued game  can  find  a safe  retreat  from  its 
pursuer.  Clumps  of  Japanese  rose,  sweet- 
briar,  or  hawthorn  near  plantings  of  conifers 
insure  good  cover  and  provide  some  food 
for  game. 

In  arranging  for  the  planting  of  areas,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  a variety  of 
species,  selected  in  such  manner  as  to  provide 
a constant  food  supply  during  the  entire  year. 
In  each  clump  that  is  planted  there  should 
be  some  shrubs  or  vines  which  produce  sum- 


Hunters who  send  in  game-kill  re- 
ports on  time  save  money. 

Wise  farmers  leave  some  briars  and 
brush  grow  for  wildlife  protection. 

He  who  wants  more  game  must 
plant  food  plots. 

Protect  forests  from  fire  if  you 
want  trees  and  plenty  wildlife. 


mer  foods  and  other  shrubs  or  trees  which 
provide  food  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Some  of  the  better  ones  to  plant  for  summer 
food  include  the  Virginia  creeper,  Juneberry, 
cherry,  plum,  elderberry,  blackberry  and 
mulberry.  Selections  may  be  made  from  the 
following  for  planting  for  fall  and  winter 
food:  bittersweet,  hawthorn,  sumac,  winter- 
berry,  snowberry,  persimmon,  viburnum, 
hazelnut,  oak,  walnut,  wild  grape,  honey- 
suckle, mountain  ash,  crabapple,  wahoo,  dog- 
wood and  Japanese  rose.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding food  and  cover  for  game  birds  and 
animals,  they  also  furnish  protection  and  food 
for  song  and  insect  eating  birds. 

Many  farmers  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  plant  plots  of  one-half  acre  or  more  to 
evergreens  for  Christmas  trees.  If  material 
of  good  quality  is  planted  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  harvest  a part  of  them  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  and  still  leave  enough 
for  production  of  timber  crop.  Strips  of 
evergreens  are  also  useful  as  windbreaks  in 
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sheltering  buildings  and  orchards  from  wind. 
These  strips,  or  plots,  of  evergreens  are  also 
valuable  to  wildlife  as  shelter,  especially  dur- 
ing severe  winter  weather,  and  as  a place 
to  escape  from  their  natural  enemies. 

There  is  in  most  sections  much  valuable 
material  for  game  food  planting  which  can 
be  transferred  from  fields  where  its  removal 
is  necessary  to  locations  where  it  will  benefit 
wildlife.  Quite  often  there  are  also  spots 
where  there  is  an  over-supply,  part  of  which 
can  readily  be  transferred  to  other  places 
where  it  is  scarce.  Anyone  interested  in 
wildlife  can  very  easily  carry  on  such  work, 
which  spreads  out  the  supply  of  food  and 
cover  for  it. 

In  order  that  wildlife  may  have  a sufficient 
amount  of  solid  foods,  patches  should  be 
planted  to  various  cereals  or  arrangements 
made  with  farmers  to  leave  food  patches 
standing  when  their  grains  are  harvested. 

There  are  a great  many  grains,  grasses, 
legumes  and  weeds  which  furnish  excellent 
solid  food  for  game  birds  and  animals.  Some 
of  those  suitable  for  game  food  patches  are 
field  corn,  kaffir  corn,  buckwheat,  sorghum, 
Wheatland  milo,  sweet  corn,  broom  corn, 
wheat,  fiax,  millets,  proso,  vetch,  Sudan  grass, 
sweet  clover,  sunfiower,  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
and  field  peas.  Climatic  conditions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  will  govern  the  varie- 
ties to  plant  for  farm  game  and  wild  turkeys 
in  each  section.  In  the  March  issue  of  the 
Game  News  there  appeared  an  article  de- 
scribing the  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot 
Mixture  which  is  very  good  for  planting  for 
all  farm  game  species. 

Kaffir  com  with  a sprinkling  of  field  corn 
furnishes  excellent  game  food.  Planting  of 
buckwheat  or  millet  broadcast  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn  provides  desirable  game 
bird  food,  while  the  corn  furnishes  both  food 
and  cover.  Sudan  grass  in  this  mixture  like- 
wise is  very  beneficial  in  nroviding  cover. 

In  any  game  food  planting  program  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  plots  widely  scattered. 
Plots  or  strips  of  one-eight  to  one-half  acre 
scattered  over  an  area  are  preferable  to  large 
ones.  They  should  be  rectangular  in  shape 
rather  than  square.  Patches  must  be  pro- 
vided not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  good  natural  cover,  such  as  a wood- 
lot,  hedgerow,  a brushy  ditch  bank,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  travel  lanes  provided 
with  good  cover,  in  order  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  game  to  be  exposed  to  pre- 
dators and  inclement  weather  in  reaching  the 
food. 

A considerable  amount  of  soil  erosion  can 
be  prevented  by  permitting  a heavy  growth 
of  shrubs  and  briars  to  remain  along  gullied 
areas,  stream  banks,  and  in  strips  on  steep 
hillsides.  Where  this  material  does  not  occur 
naturally  it  should  be  planted.  These  methods 
used  in  preventing  soil  erosion  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  useful  to  wildlife  in  provid- 
ing food  and  cover.  Some  of  the  plants 
which  furnish  food  as  well  as  cover,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  act  as  soil  binders,  are 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Bittersweet. 

Wild  Crabapple. 

Wild  Grape. 

Winterberry. 

Sassafras  and  Bittersweet. 

Planting:  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mix- 
ture. Note:  Proximity  to  good  cover. 

Temporary  shelter  can  be  provided  for  wildlife 
by  piling:  branches  from  cut  trees.  Much  deer 
browse  is  provided  during  winter  by  piittiii}? 
material  of  little  commercial  importance. 
Tiiftiiiff  same  food  producing  seedlings  at 
nursery  for  transplanting  on  Game  Lands. 
N.Y.A.  boys  planting  game  food  producing 
seedlings. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  provide 
for  wildlife.  Plant  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  that  will  provide  wild- 
life food  and  cover  for  years  to 
come.  Wildlife  needs  your  help. 
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HELP  WILDLIFE 
PROVIDE  FOOD  AND  COVER 


-Kaffir  corn. 

•Pennsylvania  Game  Food 


Kail  fence  built  by  W.P.A.  labor, 

Hildlife  Food  Plot — Prepared  for  seeding  with 
Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mixture. 

W ildlife  food  and  cover  needed  in  such  loca- 
tions. 

Wildlife  Food  Plot — Sunflower.  Note:  Prox- 
imity of  good  cover. 

Wildlife  Food  Plot — Broom  corn,  planted  in 
strips  provides  excellent  food  and  good  cover. 
Wildlife  Food  Plot — Wheatland  milo  planted 
on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project. 

Wildlife  Food  Plot — Pennsylvania  Game  Food 
Plot  Mixture — planted  by  sportsmen. 

Wildlife  Food  Plot — Prepared  for  seeding  with 
Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mixture.  Note: 
Long  narrow  strip  and  proximity  of  good  cover. 

Wildlife  Food  Plot^ — Pennsylvania  Game  Food 
Plot  Mixtmre. 


Plant  a Wildlife  Food  Plot  now,  in 
order  that  birds  and  animals  will 
not  starve  next  winter. 
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Editors  Note:  This  paper,  zvliich  covers 

some  of  the  more  recent  opinions  on  this  prob- 
lem, was  presented  to  the  Provincial-Dominion 
inid  Life  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing and  promoting  discussion  among  the  dele- 
gates. 

This  problem  is  as  old  as  animal  life  on 
earth.  Almost  every  species  on  the  earth 
today  evolved  with  enemies  lying  in  wait. 
Predation  is  normal,  not  exceptional,  and 
when  man  undertakes  to  tamper  with  what 
is  normal  as  between  one  animal  and  an- 
other, especially  when  only  part  of  the  truth 
is  understood  he  is  starting  a chain  of  events 
the  results  of  which  cannot  be  foretold  and 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  surprising 
and  injurious  to  man’s  best  interests. 

If  an  abundant  deer  supply  is  desired  for 
the  chase,  as  in  Scotland,  say,  and  if  wolves 
or  other  animals  prey  on  the  deer,  it  is  the 
herdman’s  age-old  instinct  to  begin  by  kill- 
ing the  wolves.  Perhaps  it  does  solve  the 
problem  for  the  moment,  but  when  the 
wolves  are  killed  off,  or  other  measures  that 
permit  an  unnatural  abundance  of  deer  are 
put  into  effect,  the  doom  of  the  deer  is 
sealed — they  too  must  die.  I am  glad  that 
Dr.  Cameron  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
Scottish  red  deer  herds  is  here,  and  I know 
he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  the  deer  of 
Scotland  are  proving  this,  and  how  they  are 
deteriorating  because  of  over  population 
caused  by  the  absence  of  enemies  and  by 
other  artificial  conditions.  He  says  in  “The 
Economic  Importance  of  Parasitology;’’ 

"Artificial  protection  and  the  absence 
of  all  natural  enemies  except  man,  has 
permitted  an  enormous  increase  in  num- 
’oers  in  the  Scottish  Deer  Forests.  The 

♦Director.  National  Parks  Branch.  Dept.  Mines 
and  Resources.  Ottawa,  Canada. 


animals  have  decreased  in  quality  and  in 
size  and  parasitism  is  rife.  Unless  num- 
bers are  artificially  decreased  in  the  near 
future,  that  once  magnificent  animal  is 
going  to  disappear  completely.” 

Coming  nearer  home  the  Kaibab  Forest,  of 
approximately  1,052,000  acres,  in  Northern 
Arizona  affords  a striking  example  of  the  ill 
effect  that  can  result  from  the  killing  of 
predatory  animals.  The  predators  were  ef- 
ficiently removed  with  the  result  that  the 
deer  in  that  area  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  literally  ate  themselves  out  of 
house  and  home.  The  situation  became  so 
grave  that  a committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  what  should  be 
done.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  that  the  number  of  deer  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  held  at  a low  level  until  the 
various  species  of  shrubs  and  young  trees 
upon  which  the  deer  subsist  are  re-establish- 
ed. The  committee  recommended  further 
that  all  forms  of  natural  wildlife,  other  than 
deer,  be  left  undisturbed:  also  that  the  area 
be  closed  to  trapping  and  the  hunting  of 
flesh-eating  animals  until  adaquate  reduction 
of  deer  are  made. 

A somewhat  similar  situation  also  occurred 
at  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior,  which  island 
moose  reached  on  the  ice  from  the  Ontario 
mainland  and  where  they  were  fully  pro- 
tected. Owing  to  the  absence  of  predatory 
animals  the  moose  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  was  not  sufficient  food  for 
their  subsistence  and  consequently  they  have 
been  dying  from  sarvation.  The  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation  is  now  trans- 
ferring a number  of  the  surviving  moose  to 
the  mainland. 

New  Zealand  is  affording  a striking  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  deer  are 
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By  Hoyes  Lloyd* 
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acclimatized  in  an  area  where  there  are  no 
predators.  In  1864  three  European  red  deer 
(two  does  and  a buck)  were  taken  from  the 
Royal  Park  at  Windsor  Castle,  England,  and 
liberated  on  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 
They  settled  down  in  their  new  home  and 
began  to  breed  and  thrive  and  they  are  now 
said  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  original 
English  Park  herd  from  whence  they  came. 

Captain  E.  V.  Sanderson,  President,  New 
Zealand  Native  Birds  Protective  Society, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  who  was  asked 
for  any  information  he  might  be  able  to  give 
with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  deer 
into  New  Zealand;  as  to  what  problems,  if 
any,  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
troduction, and  also  for  any  information  as 
to  the  enemies  and  diseases  with  which  deer 
are  confronted  in  New  Zealand,  replied  as 
follows: 

“The  initial  experience  was  that  the 
animals  increased  very  fast,  and  the 
heads  then  obtained  were  probably  un- 
equalled elsewhere,  as  would  be  expected 
when  such  a plentitude  of  food  was 
available,  as  then  existed  in  our  virgin 
forests. 

“Then  came  the  aftermath;  the  deer 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a na- 
tional menace  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  forests  are  now  being  destroyed,  and 
most  serious  erosion  has  already  been  set 
up  in  some  of  our  mountain  districts. 
With  the  decreasing  food  supply,  the  good 
deer  heads  have  become  scarce,  and  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  despite  the  presence  of 
hordes  of  deer  in  many  places. 

“The  leaders  of  the  sportsmen  here 
have  intimated  their  inability  to  handle 
the  menace,  with  the  result  that  the  tax- 
payer has  had  to  shoulder  the  burden, 
but  although  numerous  paid  hunting  par- 
ties are  operating,  a bounty  being  paid 
on  all  tails,  and  all  protection  has  been 
removed,  the  natural  increase  cannot  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  owing  to 
the  extremely  rough  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  mountain  ranges.  The  only  hope, 
both  from  a deer-stalker’s  point  of  view, 
and  from  a national  prosperity  point  of 
view,  is  the  introduction  of  the  natural 
enemy,  but  this,  again,  would  entail  much 
loss  to  our  very  large  domestic  flocks,  and 
is  unthinkable  from  the  view  of  the  pas- 
toralists.  . . . 

“Perhaps  the  final  solution  will  be  that 
some  domestic  dog,  like  the  Alsatian,  will 
become  feral.  Man,  although  the  most 
prolific  predator,  appears  to  be  the  most 
inefficient,  when  in  the  guise  of  the 
sportsman,  even  from  his  own  view-point, 
he  takes  the  cream  of  the  male  stock, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  stamina  of  the 
herd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
equipped  predators,  such  as  wolves,  tigers, 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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THE 

SKUNK  LINE 

V.  SeMak 


The  skunk  is  the  most  common  and  well 
known  of  all  our  fur-bearers,  and  per- 
haps the  most  misunderstood.  He  is  disliked 
because  of  his  odor,  or  because  of  some  slight 
depredations  he  may  commit.  He  is  killed 
by  sportsmen,  farmers  and  automobiles.  Yet 
with  these  and  many  other  dangers  he  holds 
his  own  in  most  localities. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  skunk  is  the  main  fur- 
bearer  of  sideline  trappers  and  I am  writing 
this  article  for  the  benefit  of  beginners. 


The  trapper,  whether  amateur  or  experi- 
enced, usually  has  a difficult  time  on  account 
of  numerous  trap  and  fur  thieves.  Some  of 
these  thieves  are  rather  canny  and  the  trapper 
has  to  devise  cannier  tricks  to  outwit  them. 
Different  trappers  have  many  different  ways 
of  fooling  these  “sneakums”.  I will  tell  of 
some  of  mine.  I make  my  sets  in  hidden 
places  and  at  others  I camoflauge  the  sets 
well  to  conceal  them.  During  the  summer 
sets  can  be  prepared  and  brush  fixed  around 
the  locations  so  the  traps  aren’t  so  likely  to 
be  noticed  by  passersby.  When  baits  are 
used  -should  be  concealed  by  leaves,  etc., 
so  as  not  t>.  be  noticed  easily. 

A good  scent  is  a big  help  in  trapping,  be- 
cause one  needs  no  bait.  Furthermore,  sets 
at  which  only  scent  is  used  aren’t  likely  to 
be  molested  by  thieves  because  they  aren’t 
easily  noticed.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground 
I take  a few  jumps  to  my  set  location,  fix 
or  look  at  the  set  and  then  with  an  ever- 
green bough  brush  out  my  tracks  as  I back 
up  until  I reach  the  spot  from  which  I leaped; 
then  I keep  walking  so  it  will  appear  to 
anyone  as  if  I had  just  walked  along,  yet  the 
set  will  be  a few  yards  off  my  regular  trail. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  thieves  is  to  have 
them  arrested  if  you  csin  get  enough  evidence 
on  them.  You  can  obtain  the  services  of 
your  nearest  game  protector  in  such  cases. 

On  account  of  his  various  colorations  the 
skunk  is  divided  into  four  main  groups 
according  to  the  amount  of  white  his  fur 
contains,  such  as  black,  short  stripe,  narrow 
stripe,  broad  stripe.  The  black  skunk  may 
have  a white  spot  on  his  head  or  neck,  or 
may  even  be  classed  as  a black  if  the  white 
reaches  the  front  shoulders.  However,  fur 
buyers  differ  concerning  this.  The  short 
stripe  has  a white  stripe  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  back,  or  farther,  so  long  as  it  isn’t  a 
continuous  stripe  the  length  of  the  whole 
body. 

The  narrow  stripe  has  a thin  stripe  of 
white  across  the  whole  body  and  tail,  while 
the  broad  stripe  has  a broad  stripe  of  white 
along  the  whole  fur  or  almost  completely 
white.  The  value  of  skunk  pelts  are  in  the 
order  I have  given  the  different  grades,  with 
black  the  highest  and  those  with  the  most 
white  the  lowest  in  value. 


The  skunk’s  unique  method  of  protection 
is  well  known  to  most  persons.  When 
molested  it  turns,  raises  its  tail  towards  its 
attacker  and,  at  the  right  moment  jerks  its 
body  upward  a little  and  expels  a little 
stream  of  powerful  musk  for  a distance 
of  about  ten  feet  more  or  less.  The  color 
of  this  musk  is  a greenish-yellow.  The  musk 
bag  is  located  on  the  under  side  of  the  body 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  has  to  be 
in  the  air  before  it  can  expel  its  secretion 
any  distance. 

I have  experimented  quite  a bit  with 
skunks  and  find  that  one  can  walk  right  up 
to  the  animal  if  one  is  careful.  Take  a few 
steps  and  if  he  raises  his  tail,  stop  until  he 
lowers  it,  then  approach  a few  more  feet, 
and  so  on.  Skunks  nearly  always  throw 
their  musk  when  dispatched  from  a trap,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  used.  Sometimes 
after  a rain,  when  the  skunk  is  quite  thor- 
oughly soaked,  he  seems  unable  to  discharge 
his  musk. 

Most  trappers  dispatch  trapped  skunks  by 
either  clubbing  or  shooting.  I use  three  ways, 
depending  on  conditions.  If  I have  a lot  of 
my  line  to  look  at,  and  not  much  time,  I 
shoot  them  with  my  .22  calibre  rifie  in  one 
of  their  ears,  which  I think  is  about  the  best 
spot.  If  I have  enough  time  and  there  is 
water  a few  feet  deep  near  the  trapped 
animal  I simply  take  hold  of  the  fartherest 
end  of  the  drag  and  haul  him  to  the  water 
real  fast  and  drown  him.  The  musk  he  throws 
will  be  washed  away.  If  I find  a skunk  caught 
in  a rather  open  location  I use  a wire  snare 
on  the  end  of  a long,  stout  pole,  about  the 
size  of  a clothes  line  pole.  I carefully  ap- 
proach the  animal  with  the  snare  toward  his 
head  and  very  quietly  slip  the  loop  around 
his  neck,  then  quickly  lift  him  into  the  air 
and  hold  him  there  until  he  is  dead.  You 
have  to  be  mighty  careful  in  doing  this,  and 
if  the  skunk  keeps  his  tail  between  you, 
circle  around  until  you  get  a chance  to  put 
the  loop  over  his  neck. 

Because  I am  a sideline  trapper  I like  to 
use  such  scentless  methods  of  dispatching 
skunks  as  drowning  or  hanging;  however. 


when  in  a hurry  I use  the  .22  rifle  and  be- 
lieve it  most  practical  for  “skunkers”  to  use. 
You  can  avoid  getting  musk  on  your  clothes 
if  you  are  careful.  If  there  is  a wind  blow- 
ing you  should  always  stay  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  skunk;  that  is,  the  wind  should 
hit  you  first  before  it  reaches  the  skunk.  If 
the  wind  blows  from  the  skunk  toward  ycu. 
it  will  carry  the  musk  a long  distance. 

The  skunk  generally  prefers  to  live  and 
travel  around  small  settlements,  farms,  and 
such  semi-wilderness  country,  and  is  scarce 
in  the  forests.  The  reason  for  the  abundance 
of  skunks  around  towns  and  farms  is  prob- 
ably the  abundance  of  food.  He  is  a great 
grub  worm  digger  and  eater  which  can  easily 
be  noted  by  the  many  conical  holes  in  the 
ground  around  fields,  pastures,  stumps,  etc., 
in  skunk  infested  locations.  Skunks  are 
really  beneficial  and  not  destructive  to  farm- 
ers. Rarely  do  they  kill  chickens,  rabbits, 
birds,  etc.  Many  times  I have  seen  them 
around  chicken  coops  and  chickens  at  night 
without  harming  them.  Oftentimes  weasels 
or  dogs  kill  chickens  and  the  skunk  eats  the 
chicken  and  gets  the  blame  for  killing  it. 
Skunks  often  live  under  barns,  chicken 
coops,  houses,  etc.,  without  doing  any  notable 
destruction. 

In  order  to  trap  skunks  one  should  know 
the  proper  locations  for  sets.  Places  that 
skunks  frequent  are  proper  places  to  set 
traps.  Along  the  edges  of  fields,  brush  grown 
fences,  orchards,  old  outbuildings,  gullies, 
garbage  dumps,  and  along  road  ditches  are 
some  places  most  frequented  by  the  animals. 
I especially  like  to  set  traps  along  fences 
grown  with  brush,  or  near  a few  apple  trees 
or  stump  rows  along  or  between  cultivated 
fields.  Such  locations  usually  mean  catches 
and  are  easier  than  most  places  to  run  a 
trap  line. 

It  is  the  best  policy  to  run  the  trap  line 
in  the  general  form  of  a circle,  oval  or  such, 
so  as  not  to  cover  the  same  ground  twice 
and  to  take  in  more  territory.  By  doing  a 
lot  of  prospecting  during  the  summer  and 
fall  before  the  season  opens  the  trapper  can 
be  all  prepared  for  a good  fur  harvest  and 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Members  of  the  Committee  whose  painstaking;  efforts  Contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  progrram. 


WILDLIFE  FEEDING  CARAVAN 

By  A.  J.  HANES 


The  pages  of  history  covering  wildlife  in 
Pennsylvania  had  a new  chapter  written 
on  Sunday,  February  25,  1940.  On  that  mem- 
orable date,  the  largest  feeding  caravan  ever 
to  assemble  swarmed  over  the  snow  clad 
hills  of  Elk,  Cameron,  and  Jefferson  Counties 
to  participate  in  the  most  extensive  wildlife 
feeding  program  ever  undertaken.  St.  Marys 
will  long  remember  this  date  as  one  of  the 
busiest  it  has  ever  seen.  From  early  morn 
until  late  at  night  the  Temple  Service  Sta- 
tion, owned  by  C.  P.  Harvey,  was  a bee-hive 
of  activity,  and  acted  as  the  clearing  house 
for  this  army  of  sportsmen.  Long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  main  caravan  from  Alle- 
gheny County,  sportsmen  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  parts  of  western  and  south- 
western Pennsylvania  began  to  arrive,  ready 
to  do  their  bit  towards  preserving  the  spark 
of  life  in  the  emaciated  and  starving  wild- 
life, especially  the  deer  herd,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  in  dire  circumstances. 

Among  the  early  arrivals  was  the  contin- 
gent from  Jefferson  County  accompanied  by 
the  Kramer  Band.  Also  large  delegations 
from  Johnsonburg,  Ridgway,  Byrndale,  Weed- 
ville,  and  Force  in  Elk  County.  Bill  Munsell 
from  Cameron  County  and  his  committee 
were  on  the  job  early,  ready  to  lead  the 
Cameron  County  contingent  to  Emporium 
upon  their  arrival.  Two  hundred  sportsmen 
from  St.  Marys  were  on  hand  to  greet  all 
visitors  and  assist  in  making  them  feel  at 
home.  The  St.  Marys  Band  volunteered  their 
services  and  entertained  the  large  crowd  at 
the  Service  Station  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  caravan. 

The  caravan,  numbering  many  large  busses 
and  private  cars,  arrived  at  10:15  A.  M.,  and 
was  met  at  the  Ford  Garage  by  the  Kramer 
Band,  who  escorted  them  to  the  Service  Sta- 
tion to  the  tunes  of  lively  march  music. 
Arrived  at  the  Service  Station,  the  caravan 
was  greeted  by  the  general  committee  for 


Elk,  Cameron,  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Upon 
entering  the  Service  Station,  each  man  was 
given  a card  to  register  his  name  and  address, 
and  then  was  treated  to  hot  coffee,  brewed 
by  one  of  St.  Marys’  famous  coffee  makers, 
“Len  Henry”,  and  served  by  a troop  of  Boy 
Scouts.  The  serving  of  this  coffee  was  made 
possible  by  the  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation and  through  the  generosity  of  C.  P. 
Harvey,  H.  C.  Stackpole,  H.  B.  Eynon,  and 
the  Stackpole  Carbon  Company,  who  made 
substantial  cash  donations  to  the  local  sports- 
men for  this  purpose. 

The  G.  C.  Murphy  Stores  and  Kantar’s 
Department  Store  donated  china  cups  for  the 
occasion.  The  Mullendean  Hotel,  Central 
Restaurant,  and  Crystal  Fire  Department 
donated  coffee  urns,  and  the  Elks  Club  fur- 
nished the  necessary  tables.  The  Fire  De- 
partment also  permitted  the  use  of  their  loud 
speaking  apparatus,  which  in  no  small  meas- 
ure contributed  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
large  crowd  was  handled. 

Mayor  C.  J.  Fehrenbach  of  St.  Marys,  in  an 
address  to  the  assembled  sportsmen,  extended 
welcome  greetings  and  praised  them  for  the 
fine  spirit  of  sportsmanship  shown  on  the 
occasion.  A.  J.  Hanes,  Chairman  of  the  North 
Central  Division  of  Federated  Sportsmen,  ex- 
tended greetings  on  behalf  of  the  local  sports- 
men and  then  turned  the  loud  speaker  over 
to  the  “General”  of  the  day,  M.  E.  Sherman, 
Field  Supervisor  of  Division  “E”  of  the  Game 
Commission.  He  immediately  began  to  dis- 
patch the  various  units  to  their  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Bill  Munsell  with  the  Cameron  County 
division  was  the  first  to  depart,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Jefferson  County  unit,  headed 
by  Amos  Knarr,  General  Chairman  for  that 
county.  The  Ridgway  unit,  headed  by  C.  P. 
Paddock  and  G.  H.  Austin,  soon  had  a dele- 
gation of  180  men  headed  for  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  in  the  Mill  Creek  Section. 


Charles  Ion  and  his  Johnsonburg  crew,  and 
M.  L.  Scott  and  Ben  Haskins  of  Jay  Town- 
ship, followed  in  very  few  minutes. 

St.  Marys  sportsmen,  headed  by  Fred 
Mullen  and  Raman  Dippold,  were  soon  busy 
picking  up  the  remaining  visitors,  and  in  less 
than  one  hour  after  their  arrival,  all  men 
were  on  the  way  to  the  forests.  The  Service 
Station  and  town  were  desolate  of  sportsmen 
until  late  afternoon,  when  the  treck  back 
home  began  and  the  last  contingent  left  St. 
Marys  at  9:00  P.  M. 

Sportsmen  found  conditions  in  the  woods 
pitiful,  with  deer  in  a starved  and  under- 
nourished condition  and  snow  three  to  four 
feet  deep.  Some  deer  were  found  dead,  vic- 
tims of  the  hard  winter  and  scarcity  of  food. 
One  sportsman,  in  trying  to  assist  a weakened 
deer,  had  it  die  in  his  arms.  Others  found 
that  upon  returning  to  cuttings  they  had 
made  early  in  the  day,  deer  were  eating  the 
tender  twigs  and  paid  little  or  no  heed  to 
sportsmen  who  ventured  close  enough  to  take 
pictures. 

Many  thousands  of  aspen,  soft  maple,  fire 
cherry,  and  other  small  trees  were  felled  by 
the  sportsmen  and  will  furnish  considerable 
browse  for  deer  during  the  next  several 
weeks  when  it  is  needed  most.  Hundreds 
of  apple  trees  were  trimmed  and  pruned,  in 
order  that  they  may  furnish  better  fruit  in 
coming  years.  Limbs  and  tender  branches 
of  the  apple  tree  are  relished  by  deer  and 
small  game. 

Tired  but  happy  in  mind,  the  visiting 
sportsmen  were  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
treatment  accorded  them  on  all  sides  by 
local  sportsemen  and  town  people.  All  were 
more  than  satisfied  that  the  venture  was  a 
proven  success,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
creating  a better  feeling  among  sportsmen 
and  in  assisting  wildlife  during  this  critical 
period.  Plans  were  laid  for  another  caravan 
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of  a similar  nature  next  winter,  and  every 
man  present  signified  his  intention  of  being 
numbered  among  the  boys  next  year.  Ap- 
proximately 1,700  sportsmen  registered  at  the 
Temple  Service  Station,  including  men  from 
Allegheny,  Fayette,  Erie,  Indiana,  Armstrong, 
Westmoreland,  Washington,  Clinton,  Clear- 
field, Beaver,  Clarion,  Mercer,  Crawford, 
Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Cameron,  and  Elk  Coxm- 
ties.  They  represented  sportsmen  from  more 
than  125  towns  and  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prominent  visitors  and  leaders  in  the  sports 
world  included  Harris  Breth  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph;  Johnny  Mock  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press;  J.  N.  Morton,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Land  Management  of  the  Game 
Commission;  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  in  Charge 
of  Public  Information  for  the  Commission, 
and  William  L.  Drake,  his  assistant. 

The  success  of  the  caravan  was  due  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  committee  from  the  various 
sections  and  the  cooperation  of  the  sports- 
men. The  General  Committee  for  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Sportsmen’s  League  and  other 
southwestern  counties  included  Harry  Depp 
of  Grafton,  as  General  Chairman,  assisted  by 
such  well  known  sportsmen  as  Peter  Krass, 
Charles  Gerlach,  Dale  Irons,  A.  E.  Bittner, 
D.  A.  Stuart,  Ralph  Liphart,  and  William 
Guckert.  In  Cameron  County,  William  G. 
Munsell,  General  Chairman,  was  assisted  by 
Stanley  Priest,  Lamonte  Kreider,  J.  B.  Hay- 
ward, and  other  prominent  sports  leaders. 
Amos  Knarr  of  Reynoldsville,  and  J.  H.  Bark- 
ley, Vice  Chairman  of  the  North  Central 
Division,  had  charge  of  affairs  in  Jefferson 
County. 
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For  Elk  County,  Robert  Jacobs  of  John- 
sonburg,  President  of  the  Elk  County  Sports- 
men’s Association,  was  General  Chairman, 
assisted  by  Charles  Ion,  President  of  the 
Johnsonburg  Club,  G.  H.  Austin,  President 
of  the  Ridgway  Rifie  Club,  C.  P.  Paddock, 
Secretary  of  the  same  organization,  Fred 
Mullen  and  Roman  Dippold,  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  E.  J.  Hammer,  past  President  of  the 
County  Association,  M.  L.  Scott,  President  of 
the  Jay  Township  Club,  and  C.  R.  Anderson 
and  Ben  Haskins  of  Jay  Township. 

In  addition  to  these  local  committees,  other 
prominent  men  who  served  on  the  general 
committee  and  assisted  in  coordinating  the 
affairs  were:  M.  E.  Sherman,  Field  Super- 

visor, Division  “E”,  Game  Commission;  Rollin 
Heffelfinger,  Field  Supervisor,  Division  “G”, 
Game  Commission;  A.  J.  Hanes,  President, 
North  Central  Division  Federated  Sportsmen; 
L.  G.  Barnes,  District  Forester  of  Emporium; 
R.  F.  Hemingway  and  staff  of  Allegheny 
National  Forest  District. 

A vote  of  thanks  is  extended  to  C.  P. 
Harvey,  owner  of  Temple  Service  Station, 
for  the  use  of  the  service  station  and  parking 
lot;  Len  Henry,  coffee  maker,  for  his  splen- 
did services;  the  Boy  Scouts  for  their  great 
assistance;  the  St.  Marys  and  Kramer  Bands 
for  their  cooperation;  merchants  who  donated 
coffee  and  foodstuffs  for  use  in  the  woods. 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

No.  of  Average  Total  No. 


County  Men  Hours  Worked  of  Hours 

Elk 800  3.1  2474 

Cameron  ....  250  3 750 


Jefferson  . . 

. 100 

3 

300 

Totals 

..  11,50 

3 

3.534 

Number  of  Trees  Cut  and  Pruned 

Aspen — 

Elk  County,  15,991,  Cameron  County,  8.000, 
Jefferson  County  2,000,  totals,  25,991. 

Cherry — 

Elk  County,  7,973.  Cameron  County.  3,009. 
Jefferson  County,  500.  totals,  11,482. 

Soft  Maple — 

Elk  County,  11,406,  Cameron  County,  6,000, 
Jefferson  County,  3,500,  totals,  20.906. 

Other  Species — 

Elk  County,  10,925,  Jefferson  County,  .500, 
totals,  11,425. 

Apple- 

Elk  County,  836,  Cameron  County,  604,  Jef- 
ferson County,  25,  totals,  1.465. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  species  of  growth 
cut  or  pruned  were  generally  of  the  type 
classed  as  inferior  forest  growth  when  com- 
pared with  species  that  produce  lumber.  A 
number  of  the  above  mentioned  species  of 
forest  growth,  you  will  note,  were  trimmed 
or  pruned,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  develop  a 
more  abundant  fruit  growth  for  the  wildlife. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  tabulated  from 
the  records  submitted  1150  men.  This  does 
not  register  with  the  registrations  submitted 
at  the  central  assembly  point.  To  cover  this 
discrepancy,  however,  we  feel  certain  that 
many  of  the  men  departed  in  their  automo- 
biles and  did  not  return  to  submit  reports 
covering  their  activity.  We  have  made  no 
allowance  for  whatever  activity  along  the 
above  lines  they  might  have  performed. 

Photos  Courtesy  Harris  Breth 
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Loyalty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  manifest  itself  even  unto  the  end 
marked  the  untimely  passing  of  one  of  the 
Commission’s  most  beloved  employees  and 
one  of  the  sportsmen’s  best  friends. 

“Frank”  was  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
who  knew  him,  whether  that  person  was  one 
of  his  closest  friends  or  whether  he  was  the 
defendant  in  a case  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
prosecute;  sincere,  kind,  “above  board”  in  all 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men  he  won  a 
respect  and  admiration  that  few  whose  duty 
it  is  to  uphold  the  law  have  ever  been  ac- 
corded. 

He  knew  his  duty,  and  he  did  it,  fearlessly, 
willingly.  He  played  the  game  according  to 
the  rules  governing  the  game,  and  he  was 
ever  trying  to  improve  the  rules  so  that  the 
game  could  be  played  better.  He  loved  to 
hunt  and  fish  because  it  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  things  which  were  akin  to 
his  spirit. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“On  February  9 Postmaster  H.  W.  Bender, 
of  Muncy  Valley,  turned  over  to  me  a dead 
cardinal  which  Rural  Carrier  B.  Laurenson 
and  himself  saw  killed  by  a starling.  They 
saw  the  birds  fighting  from  the  Post  Office 
window  and  the  starling  succeded  in  killing 
the  cardinal  on  the  ground.  The  starling 
then  grasped  the  cardinal  and  flew  up  into  a 
tree  with  it,  held  it  a little,  then  dropped  it. 
The  men  then  went  outside  and  picked  it  up. 
The  bird’s  neck  apparently  was  broken.”- — 
Game  Protector  Robert  E.  Latimer,  Sullivan 
County. 


“Never  in  our  experience  did  we  And  con- 
ditions for  game  as  bad  as  they  were  in  early 
March  near  our  hunting  lodge  in  Pike 
County.  We  made  many  feeding  excursions 
all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  in  blizzard, 
snow  and  ice,  and  as  much  as  tripled  our 
appropriation  for  game  food,  which  was 
taken  into  the  woods  on  toboggan  sleds  and 
placed  in  the  feeder  boxes.  A constant  vigil 
was  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  ice-laden  tree 
limbs  that  were  continually  falling  around 
us.” — William  C.  Kramer,  Secretary,  North 
Philadelphia  Hunt  Club,  Philadelphia. 


The  boys  of  the  Port  Allegany  Junior  High 
School  get  out  their  own  sportsman’s  paper 
— a clip  sheet  known  as  the  “Junior  Sports- 
man Reporter.”  The  editor  is  Charles  Boiler, 
Jr.,  whose  father  is  editor  of  the  Reporter- 
Argus,  of  Port  Allegany.  The  managing  editor 
is  John  Coneys,  and  Bob  Dardene  is  the 
reporter. — Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Helmer,  Port  Alle- 
gany. 


“What  I believe  to  be  a record  beaver 
was  caught  this  past  season  on  the  26th  of 
January  in  Maple  Creek,  Barnett  Township, 
Forest  County.  The  beaver  weighed  exactly 
82  pounds  according  to  the  scales  at  Mr.  C.  S. 
Cook’s  store  at  Clarington.  I have  Mr.  Cook’s 
word  that  this  is  the  correct  weight.  This 
beaver  was  trapped  by  Russell  W.  Motter  of 


in  mEinoRunn 


FRANK  MYERS 


Clarington,  Forest  County,  Pa.” — ^Vern  A. 
Van  Order,  Game  Protector,  Forest  County. 

Two  Indians  in  full  regalia  hunted  deer 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  last  season  on  the 
State  Archery  Preserve  in  Sullivan  County, 
according  to  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Game  Protec- 
tor in  charge  of  the  Game  Refuge  in  that 
district.  One  of  the  Indians  “Chief  Running 
Water”  gave  his  age  as  75  and  his  residence 
as  Harrisburg. 


FRANK  PLESSINCER  RETIRES 

Junior  Game  Land  Engineer,  Frank  P. 
Plessinger,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years,  retired  from  service  on  March  5, 
1940. 

Mr.  Plessinger  was  placed  on  the  salaried 
payroll  of  the  Commission  as  a land  surveyor 
on  August  16,  1929.  From  that  time  until  his 
retirement,  he  surveyed  the  boundary  lines 
of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  which 
the  Commission  had  agreed  to  purchase,  and 
which  are  now  a part  of  the  magnificent 
system  of  State  Game  Lands  totalling  622,961 
acres. 

He  is  well  known  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth and  has  a host  of  friends.  He  was  at 
all  times  thoroughly  loyal,  faithful,  con- 
scientious and  very  efficient  in  his  work,  and 
the  Commission  sincerely  regrets  losing  his 
services. 

Mr.  Plessinger  was  born  and  reared  at 
Amaranth,  Fulton  County,  and  still  resides 
there.  He  is  a registered  land  surveyor  and 
will  continue  that  line  of  work.  Because  of 
his  knowledge  of  land  lines  and  corners 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  court 
house  records,  it  is  expected  that  his  services 
will  be  much  in  demand  by  private  interests. 


He  accepted  no  advantage  and  desired  no 
privilege.  In  the  words  of  Rev.  Darlington 
R.  Kulp,  who  invoked  the  final  homage  to 
our  beloved  comrade  of  field  and  stream, 
“The  finest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  our 
friend  is  to  live  worthy  of  the  example  that 
he  has  set  for  us.” 

“Frank”  entered  the  service  of  the  Com- 
mission on  May  21,  1920,  as  District  Game 
Protector  of  Blair  County.  He  was  promoted 
to  Division  Supervisor  of  Division  D on  May 
1,  1924,  with  headquarters  at  Lewistown. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  County,  and  still  later  was  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Division  A with  head- 
quarters at  West  Reading. 

He  was  57  years  old  when  he  passed  on  to 
his  final  reward  on  March  9,  1940,  and  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  three  daughters, 
to  whom  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  his  many  sportsmen  friends  extend 
the  deepest  sympathy. 


LOST  OR  STOLEN 

STRAYED  OR  STOLEN— Young  female 
beagle;  height  twelve  inches.  White  under- 
neath body  and  on  legs,  chest,  and  end  of 
tail.  Black  markings  over  back  and  shoulders. 
Brown  over  head  and  ears.  Owner’s  name 
on  collar  at  time  of  disappearance,  but  no 
license.  Lost  in  vicinity  of  Weiss  Library 
or  near  Townline  road,  Erie  County. — "Yincent 
E.  Barnette,  2959  Maple  Street,  Erie. 


LOST — Male  Beagle  answering  to  the  name 
of  “Buck”;  ISVz  inches  high;  lost  on  February 
20  in  Carnegie,  Pa.  Black  and  white  with  a 
tan  face.  Reward. — Sam  Catanese,  308  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  Carnegie,  Pa. 


FOUND — Pointer  dog,  near  Irwin,  Pa. 
Contact  Dr.  R.  K.  Boyer,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 


STOLEN — One  single  and  one  triple  Wes- 
tern target  clay  pigeon  trap,  pit  mounting, 
and  approximately  200  Western  clay  targets 
from  the  West  Fairview  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
headquarters,  West  Fairview,  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.  Notify  the  Game  Commission. 


LOST;  One  male  Fox  Hound,  white  with 
some  black  spots  on  back.  Left  front  ear 
split.  When  ear  healed  it  did  not  heal  straight 
and  it  laps  over.  Seven  months  old.  Was 
wearing  collar  of  older  dog  with  license  and 
name  plate  on  it. — Charles  Severe,  Moscow, 
Pa.,  R.D.  No.  3. 


FIELD  TRIALS 

The  Lehigh-Northampton  County  Raccoon 
Protective  Association  will  hold  a field  trial 
for  all  ’coon  dogs  on  Sunday,  May  5,  on  the 
Ed.  Hess  Farm  at  Seemsville.  Turn  off  Route 
145  between  Northampton  and  Bath.  $100.00 
final  guarantee;  $2.50  entry  fee. — Franklin  H, 
Minnich,  217V2  Madison  Street,  Allentown. 
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Off  for  a new  home  ami  libertj  . 


Photo  Courtesy  Williamsi>ort  Grit 

Carl  Kosser,  left,  and  Dalton  liell,  Vice-President,  North  Central  Division  of  the  I*a.  Federation 
of  Si>ortsnien’8  Clubs,  repristoringr  a doK. 


SPRING  RESTOCKING 

Game  coverts  throughout  the  State  were 
replenished  with  almost  70.000  game  birds 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Over  50.000  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  700  wild  turkeys,  750  Hun- 
garian partridges  and  500  chukar  partridges, 
held  or  purchased  for  Spring  release,  were 
turned  loose  on  the  unposted  hunting  ter- 
ritory throughout  the  State,  and  approxi- 
mately 17,000  quail  will  be  liberated  in  late 
March  and  early  April. 

Included  in  the  pheasants  scheduled  for 
release  were  over  6,000  birds  raised  on  a co- 
operative basis  by  sportsmen’s  organizations 
from  six-week  old  birds  supplied  to  them 
last  summer  by  the  Commission,  half  of  the 
birds  so  raised  having  been  released  by  said 
prganizations  last  fall. 

I This  is  the  largest  Spring  release  of  game 
birds  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  State, 
and  the  Commission  believes  that  under  its 
recently  expanded  program  this  new  high 
can  even  be  surpassed  in  future  years. 


REGISTRATION  PLAN  ADOPTED 

The  plan  of  dog  registration  as  a protection 
against  theft  which  has  been  tried  out  by 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
Coimty  has  been  approved  and  made  state- 
iwide  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

j Carl  Rosser,  Williamsport,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  registration  for  the  Lycoming 
County  organization,  was  chairman  of  a com- 
jmittee  appointed  a year  ago  to  study  the  plan 
;and  judge  its  desirability  as  a federation 
[activity.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Wilkes-Barre, 
land  A.  R.  Deeter,  Reading,  were  on  the  com- 
imittee  with  him. 

Dogs  Numbered 

The  basis  of  the  plan  is  the  permanent 
numbering  of  dogs  by  tattooing  numerals  in 
their  ears.  The  method  is  quick  and  humane. 
In  order  to  facilitate  identification  of  lost  or 
stolen  dogs,  the  system  of  county  numbers 
used  in  distributing  hunting  licenses  will  be 
followed.  For  instance,  Lycoming  County 
being  No.  41,  a dog  registered  in  this  county 
would  be  marked  “41  - 123”. 

In  addition  to  such  marking,  the  system 
involves  indexing  of  pertinent  information, 
such  as  the  breed,  sex,  age,  name  and  dis- 
tinctive markings  of  the  animals. 

In  the  event  a dog  is  lost,  an  immediate 
requirement  will  be  an  advertisement  by  the 
I owner,  giving  the  information  contained  on 
his  dog’s  card.  The  county  registrar  will 
report  the  disappearance  of  the  dog  to  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  State  Police  barracks,  district 
game  protectors,  secretary  of  the  state  fed- 
eration, county  treasurer.  Game  Commission, 
the  state  publications  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions,  and  other  sportsmen’s  maga- 
zines. In  Lycoming  County,  every  lost  or 
stolen  dog  reported  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  found.  Over  250  dogs  are 
registered  in  the  county  so  far. 

Fee  Is  $1.25 

A fee  of  $1.25  will  be  charged  for  regis- 
tration to  meet  the  expenses  of  operation. 
Dog  owners  need  not  be  members  of  an 
organization  to  avail  themselves  of  the  regis- 
tration service.  While  the  plan  is  primarily 
for  hunting  dogs,  owners  of  any  types  of 
dogs  may  make  use  of  the  service. 


Twenty-four  additional  cooperative  farm- 
game  project  agreements  were  completed 
during  January.  These  were  additions  to 
six  projects  previously  set  up.  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects  now  total  1,606  farms, 
comprising  133,042  acres. 

The  Commission,  at  its  meeting  January 
11,  considered  the  wisdom  of  enlarging  the 
acreage  of  these  projects,  and  decided  to 
authorize  enlarging  certain  of  the  small-sized 
desirable  project  areas,  but  not  to  establish 
new  projects  for  the  present.  An  analysis 
of  the  program  cost  is  being  made,  after 
which  the  Commission  will  decide  its  future 
course. 


“Model  feeding  shelters,  rabbit  retreats, 
pole  and  basket  feeders  are  being  built  along 
the  8 foot  trail  leading  from  the  Museum  to 
the  Parking  area,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  some  of  our  visitors  may  take  the  idea 
home  with  them.” — Game  Protector  Burt  L 
Oudette,  Crawford  County. 


"On  February  9,  I checked  food  plot  on 
Game  Lands  88.  which  was  planted  to  Penn- 
sylvania Mixture,  and  found  that  grouse  are 
feeding  on  it  quite  a lot.  Rabbits  are  also 
feeding  on  the  plot,  although  there  are  no\ 
many  rabbits  in  that  vicinity." — Game  Pro- 
tector Harold  Russell.  Perry  County. 
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The  inspiration  to  write  this  story  came 
to  me  the  night  a few  of  the  boys  and 
myself  were  gathered  at  the  home  of  a neigh- 
bor and  fishing  pal  of  mine,  who  at  the  time, 
had  a relative  visiting  him  from  the  City. 
This  nightly  assembly  of  ours  was  a ritual 
with  us  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Here 
we  took  turns  killing  each  piece  of  game  over 
again. 

Everything  would  have  been  fine  if  my 
friend’s  guest  had  not  brought  up  the  subject 
of  bears.  He  didn’t  know  of  course  that  the 
word  bear  was  strictly  taboo  in  my  presence. 
But  the  damage  was  done  and  a deathly 
silence  descended  on  the  room,  with  me 
being  the  object  of  hostile  stares  from  every 
man  there  except  our  visitor.  What  they 
expected  was  to  come,  of  course,  because  the 
subject  of  bears  is  to  me  what  the  honey  is 
to  the  bee,  and  since  we  had  killed  one  the 
season  before,  wild  horses  couldn’t  hold  me 
back  from  pouring  that  story  into  ears  that 
hadn’t  heard. 

When  he  said,  “Well  how  about  the  bears 
up  here”?  I snapped  out  of  my  lethargy, 
leaped  to  my  feet  and  said,  “What’s  that  you 
say?  “Bears  up  here!  Sure  we  have.  Here, 
friend,  sit  down  where  you  will  be  comfort- 
able and  let  me  tell  you  about  the  one  we 
killed  last  year.”  Whereupon  the  rest  of  the 
boys  with  sighs  of  resignation  arose  and 
started  for  the  next  room,  deciding  in  favor 
of  pinochle  rather  than  mayhem.  But  as  a 
parting  shot,  the  last  one  disappearing 
through  the  door  said,  “Why  don’t  you  write 
him  a letter?” 

That  remark  gave  me  the  idea.  Why  not 
write  it,  tell  everybody  and  get  it  off  my 
chest  once  and  for  all.  And  so  friends  I give 
it  to  you  as  told  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  not  deal  too  harshly  with  me  because 
there  may  be  some  basis  for  that  whispered 
remark  among  the  boys  about  somebody 
being  bear  happy. 

“What’s  wrong  with  them?”  my  friend 
asks.  “Oh,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
They’re  a little  sore  about  me  refreshing 
their  memories  on  the  high  lights  of  that 
kill  a little  too  often.  But  you  ask  about 
the  bears  up  here.  Why  we  have  enough 
bears  in  the  upper  tier  counties  to  make  the 
game  worth  while,  but  it’s  no  game  for  a 
panty  waist  or  for  anyone  who  gives  up  the 
ghost  quick.  We  have  about  six  hundred 
thousand  hunters  in  this  State,  with  a yearly 


kill  of  bet  sen  four  to  six  hundred  bears. 
Well,  you  ‘igure  the  odds. 

“Of  course  all  these  Laddies  don’t  turn  out 
for  the  short  season  we’re  had  lately,  but  if 
you  get  to  see  some  of  the  hot  spots  on  open- 
ing day  vou’d  have  trouble  counting  all  the 
cars  the'  come  in 

Since  the  dogs  have  been  outlawed  the 
routine  is  just  about  the  same  for  all  the 
would-be  bear  hunters.  You  bat  around  the 
ridges  and  sides  of  some  of  the  darndest, 
highest  mountains  you  ever  saw,  and  in  some 
places  you  hang  on  with  everything  you  can 
hold  with,  including  your  teeth.  Well,  after 
merrily  traipsing  up  and  down  these  babies 
for  about  five  or  six  seasons,  and  if  you’d 
found  a couple  of  horseshoes,  been  unlucky 
in  love,  you  might  get  to  see  a bear.  And 
buddy,  when  you  do  get  your  chance  to  crack 
down  on  one  of  those  almost  mythical  crea- 
tures, you  want  to  tell  somebody  about  it. 
Chances  are  it  will  be  some  dumb  way  you 
hadn’t  figured  on  nohow.  At  least  our  kill 
was  flukey  enough. 

You  see,  Al,  Larry,  and  myself,  they’re 
my  bear  hunting  pals — have  been  going  up 
to  Sullivan  county  for  the  first  two  or  three 


Al  carries  enough  equipment  to  weigh  down  a pack 
horse. 


days  of  the  season  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  last  year  was  the  first  kill  we  made.  Now 
when  I say  our  kill  I mean  Al  actually  killed 
the  bear,  but  we  all  felt  so  chesty  about  it 
we  just  call  it  our  kill. 

Since  the  honors  go  to  Al,  I’ll  tell  you 
about  him.  Al  is  a queer  sort  of  a duck, 
never  leaves  anything  to  chance  and  carrys 
enough  equipment  to  weigh  down  a pack 
horse.  But  don’t  get  me  wrong  about  Al. 
He  may  look  a little  like  a cross  between  a 
tin  peddler  and  a walking  arsenal  when  he 
takes  to  the  bush,  but  if  we  get  lost,  need  a 
match  or  a change  of  socks,  we  don’t  do  any 
kidding  then.  He  rolls  his  own  for  that  ’06 
of  his  and  when  that  thing  barks  you  gen- 
erally can  make  up  your  mind  to  help  carry 
something  in. 

Then  there’s  Larry.  While  I’m  about  it. 
I’ll  give  you  a line  on  him.  Larry’s  one  of 
those  tall,  quiet  angular  lads,  who’s  mostly 
all  elbows,  knees  and  angles  of  some  kind. 
When  you  first  get  to  see  Larry  you  get  a 
vague  impression  in  the  back  of  your  head 
of  a loose  sack  of  scrap  iron.  But  don’t  let 
him  fool  you  none  either,  for  when  the  day 


BEARS 


By  GEO.  R.  SAGE 

is  done  and  that  rear  portion  of  your  anatomy 
is  just  about  three  inches  from  the  ground 
you’ll  find  Larry  standing  off  somewhere 
gazing  reluctantly  at  some  distant  peak.  If 
you  happen  to  spend  a day  with  him,  you’ll 
also  believe  he’s  made  of  iron. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  my  story.  We  went 
back  up  there  last  year  and  just  a short 
distance  above  a half  deserted  place  called 
Jamison  City  we  pulled  in  and  prepared  to 
spend  the  night.  Our  intentions  were  to 
sleep  in  the  car  and  hunt  that  valley  the 
first  day,  then  go  back  to  a friend’s  camp 
near  Lopez  the  last  two  days  of  our  stay. 
We’re  just  about  comfortably  seated  with  a 
small  fire  going  when  an  ancient  bus  comes 
up  the  road  and  stops  opposite  our  fire.  What 
we  figured  to  be  another  party  of  hunters, 
turned  out  to  be  a bewiskered  native  pretty 
well  oiled.  He  wobbled  over  to  the  fire,  and 
with  a “Howdy  boys!”  sat  down  and  plunked 
a gallon  jug  between  his  legs.  After  trying 
to  focus  us  individually,  he  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  said,  “Ya  kin  all  have  a drink 
anyway”!  We  all  politely  declined  and  that 
seemed  to  hurt  him.  “G’wan  he  says,  it’s  only 
cider.” 

Well  Larry,  he  elects  to  take  a drink  just 
to  appease  the  old  fellow.  As  he  held  the 
jug  to  his  lips  I saw  his  adams  apple  bob 
once,  his  hand  give  a convulsive  jerk  and 
buddy,  you  never  saw  a man  move  any 
faster  in  your  life.  Larry  was  on  his  feet 
in  a split  second  and  promptly  decided  we 
needed  more  wood.  Our  tipsy  visitor  got  a 
big  kick  out  of  that,  but  it  did  put  him  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  and  after  he  got  done 
laughing  he  says,  “Well  boy’sh  I reckon 
you’re  up  to  git  your  bear  tomorr’er  and 
iffen  I had  more  time  I’d  tell  ya  a story  or 
two  about  this  section,  but  the  Old  Woman’s 
gonna  raise  the  roof  if  I don’t  soon  git  home.” 
“But  listen  boy’sh,  he  says,  “I’m  gonna  give 
ya  a tip  before  I go.  Don’t  stay  in  here. 
There’ll  be  that  many  hunters  in  here  to- 
rorr’er  you’re  liable  to  git  tromped  on.  Now 
iffen  I were  youse  I’d  go  back  yonder  here 


“Listen  boy’sh,  he  says.  I’m  gonna  give  ya  a tip.” 
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a piece  and  ya’ll  find  a road  to  the  left 
crossing  the  crick;  toiler  that  and  it’ll  fetch 
jya  directly  across  from  here.  From  there 
lya  kin  go  back  up  five  or  six  miles  with 
your  car.  Might  be  just  a little  bit  rough 
but  I reckon  ya  kin  still  git  over  it.  Go  back 
as  fur  as  ya  kin  anyway.  And  when  ya  git 
up  there  climb  out  on  a ridge  and  just  stand 
pat.” 

With  that  piece  of  advice  ringing  in  our 
ears  the  stranger  climbed  in  his  car  and  left. 
“Drunk  as  a loon,”  says  Al.  Well  I had  been 
'thinking  this  over  and  it  didn’t  sound  so  bad. 
so  I says,  “Listen  boys,  drunk  or  sober  these 
old  timers  generally  know  what  they’re  talk- 
ing about.  If  we  can  go  back  up  there  a 
good  piece,  it  stands  to  reason  if  this  place 
[is  going  to  be  alive  with  hunters  and  we’re 
'already  up  there,  we  got  a good  chance  of 
getting  a look  at  any  bear  these  fellows 
Imight  stir  up.”  So  we  talks  this  thing  over 
land  the  more  we  say  the  better  it  sounds. 
In  the  end  we  decided  to  try  it  of  course. 

[ I won’t  bore  you  with  the  details  of  that 
ride  over  a road  that  was  never  meant  for 
automobiles.  Suffice  to  say  when  the  old 
fellow  said  it  might  be  a little  rough,  he 
I cither  had  a better  charge  on  than  we 
thought  or  he  lacked  imagination.  It  was 
plenty  rough.  But  we  did  manage  to  get  up 
there  about  four  miles.  And  brother,  be- 
itween  the  ride  we  had  and  moving  boulders 
'to  get  the  car  off  the  road,  just  in  case  there 
might  be  some  darn  fools  like  ourselves  who 
might  try  to  come  up  there,  we  were  plenty 
tired  and  more  than  anxious  to  turn  in  for 
some  much  needed  rest.  I’m  just  about  drop- 
ping off  to  sleep  when  I hear  AI  say,  “It  was 
pretty  tough  but  it  might  be  worth  it;  at 
least  we’ll  be  alone  and  in  no  danger  of 
getting  ‘tromped’  on.” 

“Well  pal,  you  can  appreciate  my  surprise 
when  the  sound  of  voices  coming  down  the 
road,  down  the  road  mind  you,  awoke  me 
in  the  morning.  “Hell”,  thinks  I,  “nobody 
.passed  us  during  the  night  or  I would  of 


And  bust  me  if  there  weren^t  four  dim  fii?ures. 


heard  them”.  So  I sit  up  for  a peek  out  the 
rear  window  and  bust  me  buddy  if  there 
weren’t  four  dim  figures,  cigarettes  glowing 
in  the  dark,  coming  down  the  road.  It  took 
me  about  five  seconds  to  boil  out  of  there 
and  demand  to  know  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
where  in  Hades  did  they  think  they  were 
coming  from!  You  know  how  you  feel 
when  you  sleep  in  a car  overnight?  'Well, 
you  look  just  twice  that  bad.  I guess  I didn’t 
cut  a very  pretty  figure  when  I jumped  in 
front  of  those  fellows  because  the  spokesman 
of  the  group  stuttered  badly  when  he  said. 
“Why  j-just  off  the  highway  back  here  a 
piece.”  “Highway-  Where?”  I yelled.  “Back 
the  road  here  about  a hundred  yards.  Is 
there  anything  wrong?”  he  asked.  "No,  no, 
there’s  nothing  wrong  friend.  Thanks.” 

When  those  fellows  filed  past,  they  looked 
me  over  prettj^  close  and  I couldn’t  alto- 
gether blame  them.  By  this  time  Al  and 
Larry  are  out  of  the  car  demanding  to  know 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  After  I told  them, 
we’re  a badly  disappointed  trio  of  hunters, 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  learned  later  that 
the  highway  is  the  road  to  Lopez  from  Red- 
rock  and  we’re  parked  just  a stone’s  throw 


There  he  was  standing  on  a big  log. 


off  it.  Well,  we’re  there  and  there’s  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it,  so  we  decide  to  make  the 
most  of  it  and  stay  where  we’re  at. 

There’s  no  use  of  me  giving  you  the  details 
of  our  hike  around  them  tops  during  the 
morning;  it  was  just  a repetition  of  seasons 
gone  by.  We  separated  and  agreed  to  meet 
back  at  the  car  about  three  o’clock.  Well,  I 
busted  around  up  there  kicking  in  windfalls, 
throwing  rocks  in  the  holes  along  the  rock 
ridges  and  just  standing  around  hoping  for 
something  to  happen.  Its  no  go,  so  I heads 
back  to  the  car.  When  I get  there  Larry’s 
already  in  and  Al  straggles  in  shortly  after. 
The  story’s  just  about  the  same  with  them, 
although  they  heard  some  action  they  weren’t 
near  enough  to  take  part  in  any  of  it. 

We’re  sitting  there  eating  our  lunch  and 
gloomingly  going  over  the  events  that  had 
transpired  since  the  night  before  when  a 
small  pickup  truck  comes  bouncing  in  the 
road  from  the  highway  and  screeches  to  a 
stop  beside  us.  A bug-eyed  laddie  pops  his 
head  out  of  the  window  and  yells  “Started 
a bear  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
Keep  your  eyes  peeled.  He  was  headed  this 
way  when  we  last  saw  im!”  Then  with 


I finds  AJ  up  ther<f  the  bear  at  his  fe<*t. 


wheels  spinning  and  gears  clashing  he  bangs 
down  the  road. 

Al,  he  groans  as  he  gets  to  his  feet  and 
says,  “Hell,  why  does  everything  have  to 
happen  to  us?”  “No  use  passing  up  any  bets, 
says  I.  One  more  bum  steer  more  or  less  can’t 
do  any  harm.”  So  Al,  he  picks  himself  a spot 
up  along  the  ridge  and  I goes  over  to  the 
car  to  pry  Larry  out.  “Come  on.”  I says, 
“there’s  a bear  on  the  move,  stir  your 
stumps  Buddy.”  Well,  Larry  he’s  pretty  sot 
in  his  ways  you  know,  one  thing  at  a time 
for  him.  When  he  hunts,  he  really  hunts  and 
the  same  goes  for  his  eating,  so  he  says. 
“I  ain’t  done  eatin’  yet,”  and  sweetly  adds, 
“Was  the  kindly  gent  sober  you  was  talking 
to!”  “Okay,  okay,”  I says.  I see  there’s  no 
chance  of  getting  him  out  of  there  for  the 
time  being  anyway  so  I leaves  him  there 
mumbling  something  about  Old  Timers 
knowing  their  stuff  and  starts  down  the  road. 

I goes  down  to  where  I had  seen  a jumble 
of  rocks  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  where 
I can  see  a good  hundred  yards  on  both  my 
right  and  left.  It’s  just  a little  rise  up  and 
over  the  top  and  fairly  open.  I figure  I’m  in 
a pretty  good  spot  to  get  a looksee  if  bruin 
comes  over. 

I’m  standing  there  about  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  amusing  myself,  aiming  that  smoke- 
pole  of  mine  on  black  stumps  and  imaginary 
rock  bears,  just  about  the  stage  where  you 
forget  the  business  at  hand  and  start  dream- 
ing. Then  suddenly,  I’m  wide  awake,  stiff 
and  alert.  I had  caught  a slight  movement 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I turns  my 
head  slow  like  so's  not  to  scare  whatever  I 
had  seen. 

Now  look  pal,  I don’t  claim  to  be  a second 
Daniel  Boone,  but  on  the  other  hand  I don’t 
figure  I’m  afraid  of  a little  old  two  hundred 
pound  black  bear,  but  that  darn  bear’s  ap- 
pearance was  so  sudden  and  ghostlike  that 
for  a moment  you  could  have  chopped  the 
goose  bumps  off  me  with  an  axe.  There  he 
was  about  forty  yards  in  the  bush  standing 
on  a big  log  looking  as  big  as  the  side  of  a 
house  and  staring  me  smack  in  the  face.  I’ll 
never  tell  you  how  he  got  that  close  with- 
out me  seeing  him  for  I don’t  know. 

Well,  I don’t  get  no  chance  for  a shot  then, 
because  about  the  time  I turn  around  he 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


Members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Leaprue  build  and  repair  wildlife  feeders  in  the  basement  of  the 
home  of  Clayton  Heiirj,  Jr.,  2220  E.  Boston  Ave. , Philadelphia.  Eeft  to  right  are  George 
Keen,  Paul  Lupke,  Burt  Leeds  and  Henry. 


Photos  Courtesy  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 

The  feeding  station  is  replenished  with  corn  and  other  grains  by  men  in  the  foreground.  Those 
in  the  background  are  camouflaging  the  shelter.  The  man  at  left  is  nailing  a wooden  feeder 

on  the  tree. 


For  ten  years  the  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  has  been  spending  hundreds  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  purchase  and  stocking  of 
rabbits  and  pheasants  on  open  hunting  ter- 
ritory. Three  years  ago  the  club  cut  these 
expenditures  in  half  and  began  purchasing 
and  planting  trees.  The  trees  are  given  to 
local  farmers  and  the  club  members  and  Boy 
Scouts  help  to  plant  them. 

In  1938  the  club  purchased  56,000  trees; 
in  1939,  40,000;  and  it  has  just  placed  an 
order  for  50,000  for  1940.  This  will  make  a 
total  of  146,000  trees  planted  on  146  acres. 
The  average  planting  is  from  one  to  two 
acres,  and  the  program  has  been  adopted  as 
a permanent  annual  project  of  the  organiza- 


tion. The  club  also  planted  many  hundreds 
of  willow  trees  along  about  eight  miles  of 
the  Aquashicola  creek. 


The  Greenock  Sportsmen’s  Association 
stocked  300  cottontails  and  many  pheasants 
last  year.  Members  have  been  feeding  game 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  have  dis- 
tributed about  $150.00  worth  so  far. 


The  Crawford  County  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen’s  Council  is  campaigning 
for  3,000  members  in  1940.  Last  year  the 
association,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State, 
had  1,900  members. 


FARMERS  REWARDED 

The  Ambridge  District  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation extends  honorary  membership  to  over 
fifty  farmers.  In  accordance  with  the  Asso- 
ciation’s request  these  farmers  have  not  post- 
ed their  lands  against  hunting.  A year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Game  News  is  also  one  of 
the  club’s  gestures  to  retain  their  friendship. 
Arthur  J.  Brutout,  Secretary,  says:  “We  are 
giving  some  thought  to  the  possibility  of  a 
small  game  refuge.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  endeavoring  to  form  a junior  organiza- 
tion. The  juniors  already  have  their  officers 
and  are  now  trying  to  get  more  members. 
There  is  to  be  a bird  house  building  contest, 
and  we  feel  that  these  boys  can  do  much  in 
the  way  of  winter  feeding,  etc.,  with  com- 
petent senior  members  to  guide  them.  We  are 
purchasing  rabbits  to  supplement  the  re- 
stocking of  the  Commission.  So,  we  think 
we  are  trying  to  do  our  share.” 


More  than  500  men,  women  and  children 
attended  the  Sixth  Anniversary  and  Ladies’ 
Night  program  of  the  Branch  Valley  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association  at  Perkasie, 
recently.  Crowded  into  the  busy  evening 
was  the  regular  business  session,  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  in  the  “biggest  fish”  contest 
for  1939;  committee  reports  on  the  year’s 
activity;  a two-hour  program  of  interesting 
vaudeville  entertainment  and  an  informal 
lunch  in  which  the  entire  group  joined  in 
“dunking”  doughnuts  in  hot  coffee  to  con- 
clude the  most  interesting  session  in  the 
history  of  the  club. 

Paul  Myers  and  Freeman  Fox  both  quali- 
fied for  two  prizes  in  the  “big  fish”  contest. 
The  former  was  credited  with  a 27-inch  wall- 
eyed pike  and  a 14-inch  yellow  perch.  Fox, 
with  a 16-inch  calico  bass  and  a 17-inch  rain- 
bow trout  likewise  walked  away  with  two 
prizes.  Other  awards  were;  Byron  Effrig, 
19%-inch  sucker;  Earl  Frankenfield,  29-inch 
carp;  Leon  Pflieger,  18-inch  smallmouth  black 
bass;  Richard  Haring,  8%-inch  sunfish; 
Ernest  Freed,  15-inch  brown  trout;  Howard 
Fretz,  1314-inch  brook  trout;  Boys  contest — 
Stanley  Weirback,  14%-inch  sucker. 

The  fish  stocking  program  of  the  past 
year  included  2000  trout  and  6000  sunfish. 
The  club  also  donated  $100.00  toward  rebuild- 
ing four  dams.  Last  year  it  released  480 
rabbits  purchased  from  Kansas  trappers,  84 
received  from  the  Game  Commission,  56  trap- 
ped locally,  and  22  that  were  reared  by  the 
Game  Committee.  It  also  released  96  cock 
and  37  hen  pheasants  received  from  the  Com- 
mission, and  125  cocks  purchased  by  the 
club.  In  January  of  this  year  49  hen  pheas- 
ants, 5 squirrels  and  5 rabbits  were  released. 

The  Forestry  Committee  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  4500  seedling  trees  were 
planted  on  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  and 
that  a similar  planting  is  planned  for  1940. 

All  of  these  reports  brought  forth  much 
applause  but  none  was  more  pleasing  than 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  which  indicated 
that  the  club  treasury  still  has  something 
more  than  $500  as  a balance. 

More  than  300  members  have  renewed  their 
membership  for  1940.  This  total  is  nearly  100 
in  excess  of  the  same  date  a year  ago.  Nearly 
a hundred  door  prizes,  donated  largely  by 
local  merchants,  were  awarded. 
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4-H  Club  Assists  Carlisle  Sportsmen 


I Visions  of  far-reaching  possibilities  in  a 
state-wide  extension  of  a project  of  the 
Lower  Frankford  Township  (Cumberland 
County)  4-H  Club  are  seen  by  the  Carlisle 
ifish  and  Game  Association  as  the  result  of 
;|an  account  of  the  game  feeding  activities  of 
jthe  club  related  recently  at  the  association’s 
lannual  Guest  Night  by  W.  Fred  Thumma, 
!Carlisle,  R.D.,  adult  club  leader  and  W.  Irwin 
jlGalt,  Agricultural  Extension  Agent  for  Cum- 
iberland  County. 

, This  program  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
iin  the  county,  and  is  said  by  the  Game  Com- 
'jmission  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  state  of 
Which  it  has  knowledge.  It  has  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  4-H 
Club,  which  is  comprised  of  about  twenty- 
'five  boys  and  girls  residing  along  the  North 
Mountain  ridge  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties, 
but  particularly  in  the  McClure’s  Gap  area, 
long  famous  for  the  abundance  of  upland 
game. 

The  members  of  the  club,  being  reluctant 
to  allow  their  activities  to  lag  during  the 
winter  months,  cast  about  for  a worthwhile 
project.  Their  able  and  far-sighted  club 
ileaders  saw  the  possibilities  and  need  for 
,an  artificial  feeding  campaign  in  their  im- 
[mediate  territory.  Messrs.  Thumma,  Mountz 
jand  Wentz,  adult  club  leaders,  wishing  to 
[learn  more  about  the  activities  of  the  Game 


Commission,  and  how  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions conduct  their  winter  feeding  programs, 
contacted  Mr.  Joseph  Foreman,  County  Game 
Protector. 

After  receiving  this  information  the  club 
leaders,  assisted  by  W.  Irwin  Galt,  County 
Farm  Agent  and  John  Altland,  Secretary  of 
the  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game  Association,  pre- 
sented this  novel  project  to  the  club  mem- 
bers at  their  regular  meeting  at  which  time 
they  immediately  began  a worthwhile  and 
helpful  campaign  of  winter  feeding  in  Lower 
Frankford  Township. 

Interest  of  the  young  club  members  had 
been  already  enlisted  because  of  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  group  in  rear- 
ing a baby  rabbit  via  the  medicine  dropper 
method,  and  subsequent  care  and  feeding,  so 
that  as  a matured  rabbit  it  constantly  played 
about  the  home  and  came  to  the  yard  for 
feeding.  What  the  youngsters  wanted  most 
to  know  was  how  to  make  their  efforts  most 
effective. 

Both  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Altland  ex- 
plained the  construction  of  approved  types 
of  feeding  stations  and  feeding  shelters  for 
game  which  would  not  prove  death  traps  by 
permitting  their  enemies  to  surprise  and 
comer  the  feeding  wildlife.  As  a result  of 
their  suggestions  and  the  enthusiastic  and 
consistent  effort  of  the  club  members,  some 
fifteen  feeding  stations  and  nine  feeding 


Photo.s  Courtesy  W.  H.  Thumma. 


shelters  were  built  and  maintained  along  a 
two  and  a half  mile  stretch  of  the  North 
Mountain  slopes  and  adjoining  waste  lands 
of  Lower  Frankford  Township. 

This  work  was  gotten  under  way  the  early 
part  of  December  last  and  continued  through- 
out December,  January,  February  and  March, 
the  club  members  making  distribution  of 
feed  each  weekend.  Both  boys  and  girls  par- 
ticipated in  these  distributions,  being  divided 
into  three  groups  or  teams,  each  with 
definitely  assigned  territory  so  as  to  cover 
a maximum  area  without  duplication  of  effort 
or  waste.  The  feeding  stations  and  shelters 
were  so  located  as  to  serve  turkeys,  grouse, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  pheasants,  quail  and  Hun- 
garian partridges,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
and  about  the  area.  It  is  suspected  also 
that  a number  of  deer  visited  at  the  lunch 
counters  thus  provided. 

It  is  believed  that  this  type  of  project  is 
particularly  effective  because,  as  Club  Leader 
Mr.  Thumma  and  Executive  Director  Seth 
Gordon  of  the  Game  Commission  both 
pointed  out,  “farm  boys  and  girls  know 
where  the  various  types  of  game  and  wildlife 
have  their  homes  and  accustomed  haunts.’’ 

The  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game  Association 
has  continuously  urged  the  cooperation  of 
farm  tenants  and  owners  in  feeding  pro- 
grams, pointing  out  that  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  render  ten-fold  the  assistance  in  snow 
and  ice  bound  periods  that  the  city  sports- 
men could  possibly  be  able  to  render.  For 
that  reason  the  association  is  particularly  en- 
couraging the  Lower  Frankford  Township 
4-H  Club  to  continue  this  novel  project  and 
hopes  to  see  such  activities  become  a part 
of  the  activities  of  all  4-H  Clubs  in  the 
county  and  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 
cougars,  etc.,  usually  have  to  be  content 
with  the  weak  and  less  agile  members 
of  their  prey  and  therefore  assist  in 
maintaining  the  stamina  of  the  species.” 

Now  let  use  hear  what  the  late  Dr.  Leonard 
Cockayne,  F.R.C.,  D.Sc.,  (N.  Z.),  Ph.D.,  who 
was  considered  the  foremost  world  authority 
on  the  flora  of  New  Zealand  has  to  say  about 
the  destruction  of  New  Zealand’s  forests  and 
about  soil  erosion  caused  by  deer,  where 
there  are  no  predators  to  control  them: 

“The  New  Zealand  high-mountain  for- 
ests are  the  finest  in  the  temperate  zones 
as  protection  forests,  on  account  of  their 
undergrowth,  and  the  thick  water-holding 
bryophite  carpet  or  cushions  of  the  floor; 
but  these  features  can  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  deer,  and  with  this,  the  main 
value  of  these  forests  is  gone.  Even  could 
the  deer  be  exterminated,  after  this  had 
happened,  many  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore restoration  would  be  complete;  or 
this  might  never  come  about,  for  erosion 
could  easily  gain  the  upper  hand,  and 
make  such  natural  regeneration  impos- 
sible. Thus  these  priceless  forests  of 
ours  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
transformed  into  debris-fields  and  waste 
ground,  and  the  water  which  they  con- 
trolled become  the  master,  pouring  down 
the  naked  slopes  after  each  rainstorm, 
bearing  with  it  heavy  loads  of  stone, 
gravel  and  clay,  to  bury  the  fertile  arable 
lands  below,  and  occasion  floods  in  the 
rivers.  Is  the  protection  of  deer  and  the 
like  to  be  permitted  to  lead  to  such  dis- 
aster? It  seems  imthinkable  that  anyone 
interested  in  the  prosperous  development 
of  New  Zealand,  knowing  the  facts,  could 
answer  the  above  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, though  a few  doubtless  will  argue 
that  deer  in  limited  numbers  should  be 
allowed.  Possibly,  if  certain  deer-forests 
were  set  aside,  and  deer  strictly  limited 
thereto,  it  might  meet  the  case.  But  even 


this  seems  a dangerous  method  of  deal- 
ing with  a most  serious  question.  Abso- 
lute extermination  seems  far  and  away 
the  more  reasonable  policy.” 

In  Canada  we  too  have  forests  to  protect, 
and  our  mountain  slopes  are  also  subject 
to  erosion.  We  also  have  complaints  about 
overabundance  of  some  mammals  in  the  great 
mountain  parks.  The  natural  control  of  the 
herbivorous  animals  whether  mice,  rabbits 
or  deer  is  a task  given  by  nature  to  the 
predators.  Man  will  interfere  at  his  peril. 

Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology,  University  of  California,  a 
prominent  American  Ornithologist  and  Mam- 
malogist,  in  a paper  in  which  he  refers  point- 
edly to  the  value  of  predatory  animals  in  the 
United  States  National  Parks,  states: 

“ . . . the  full  native  complement  of 
animal  life  should  be  left  absolutely  un- 
disturbed, save  to  the  extent  incidental  to 
making  the  park  accessible  to  the  visiting 
public.  I mean  exactly  this,  that  no  so- 
called  “vermin”,  such  as  wildcats,  coyotes, 
weasels,  hawks,  or  owls  should  as  a rule 
ever  be  killed  inside  of  National  Park 
boundaries.  Within  large  parks  such  as 
Yosemite  and  Sequoia,  not  even  the 
mountain  lion  should  be  disturbed.  All 
these  animals  belong  in  the  territory, 
have  been  there  from  time  immemorial, 
as  parts  of  the  perfectly  normal  biotic 
complex,  to  the  presence  of  which  the 
population  of  every  other  native  animal 
is,  by  reason  of  its  long-established  and 
wholly  adequate  rate  of  reproduction, 
adjusted.  Fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of 
each  are  to  be  expected.  The  numbers 
of  one  species  may  now  be  below  normal, 
or  above  normal;  our  experience  shows 
that,  in  the  latter  case  and  through 
natural  causes,  a downward  swing  will 
shortly  occur,  so  that  the  population  of 
carnivore  and  of  herbivore  tends  to  main- 
tain a mean  ratio  from  one  period  to  an- 
other. In  final  analysis  the  total  quantity 


of  animal  life  in  a locality  is  controlled 
by  the  total  production  of  plant  life 
there.” 

“Most  of  the  cry  against  certain  large 
mammals  comes,  I suspect,  from  the  man 
who  wants  to  trap  for  fur,  or  to  shoot  for 
sport,  or  else  from  the  sentimentalist  with 
false  notions  as  to  proper  natural  balance 
and  as  to  the  facts  of  natural  process. 
The  mountain  lion,  or  the  gray  wolf,  in 
gaining  his  own  livelihood,  simply  dis- 
poses of  a part,  generally  but  a small 
part,  of  the  annual  surplus  of  deer  which 
would  otherwise  accumulate  to  a point 
where  the  deer  would  become  over- 
populous  and  suffer  as  a result  from 
competitive  starvation  when  a severe  sea- 
son comes  roimd.” 

“In  summation:  Animal  life  in  National 
Parks  should  simply  be  let  alone.  It  can 
be  encouraged  in  amount  and  variety 
most  practically  by  desisting  from  any 
avoidable  interference  with  the  full  range 
of  natural  conditions  of  food  and  shelter. 
Here  is  a case  where  a do-nothing  policy 
is  the  soundest  policy,  if  Director  Mather’s 
definition  of  National  Parks  as  preserves 
is  to  be  adhered  to.  Also,  introduction  of 
non-native  kinds  of  animals  should  be 
guarded  against  like  the  plague.” 

The  birds  of  prey  constitute  a special  sec- 
tion in  the  predatory  animal  problem.  They 
are  quite  largely  migratory  and  they  have 
been  unceasingly  warred  against  throughout 
their  range  by  man  so  that  many  species  are 
now  dangerously  depleted. 

It  is  suggested,  that  all  organized  attacks 
on  birds  of  prey  should  cease,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  hawks  and  owls  should  be 
limited  to  birds  which  are  actually  causing 
damage  in  barnyards  or  other  similar  areas 
where  there  is  an  artificial  and  unusual  con- 
centration of  food  that  man  must  be  permitted 
to  protect.  General  and  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  all  hawks  and  owls  is  bound  to  result 
in  the  loss  to  man  of  more  friends  than  foes, 
and  affords  a dangerous  upset  of  scores  of 
interrelationships  which  are  so  complicated 
that  they  are  as  yet  but  slightly  understood. 

Very  few  people  are  competent  to  identify 
the  different  species  of  hawks  and  owls,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  great  majority 
of  hawks  taken  by  hunters  in  the  field  are 
of  beneficial  species. 

It  is  a shocking  thing  to  anyone  who  re- 
members the  abundance  of  hawks  on  the 
prairies  of  a few  years  ago,  to  find  that  these 
birds  have  all  but  disappeared.  This  has, 
unquestionably,  happened  because  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  persons  with  firearms,  who 
shoot  these  inoffensive  birds  from  the  road- 
side, sometimes  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
they  are  doing  good  thereby. 

Game  administrators  should  do  everything 
that  is  possible  to  meet  mistaken  ideas  about 
birds  of  prey  and  to  discourage  the  killing 
of  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the 
services  of  these  birds  in  the  killing  of 
rodents,  of  which  they  are  one  of  the  most 
efficient  natural  checks.  Even  if  some  of 
the  larger  birds  do  prey  upon  game  birds,  it 
is  not  proven  that  they  do  harm,  and  on 
general  principles  it  is  quite  probable  they 
do  good  to  the  species  upon  which  they  prey. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


M.  J.  Stumps,  of  Begins,  (left)  and  companion  with  this  season's  catch  of  beavers. 
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(Continued  from  Page  19) 
can  get  his  traps  out  faster  and  easier.  There 
are  many  things  to  do  such  as  finding  feeding 
grounds,  trails,  building  “cubby  pens”,  fixing 
“crossing  log”  set  locations,  putting  out  bait, 
testing  and  preparing  scent,  fixing  traps, 
making  stretchers  and  a hundred-and-one 
such  things  that  are  really  necessary. 

I Since  I have  “trapping  fever”  powerfully 
bad  the  whole  year  round  I do  a lot  of  pros- 
pecting and  preparing,  which  I find  is  as  in- 
teresting to  me  as  the  actual  trapping.  Yes 
sir!  Take  your  packbasket  or  packsack,  axe, 
and  other  equipment  and  spend  your  spare 
time  out  along  the  streams  and  woods;  you 
jwill  have  a fine  time  and  be  paid  with  more 
filled  stretchers  after  the  actual  trapping 
begins. 

; I find  that  the  best  traveling  weather  for 
skunks  (and  ’possums)  are  the  warm,  damp, 
imisty,  or  foggy  nights.  These  kind  of  nights 
are  the  best  on  which  to  hunt  these  animals 
with  flashlight,  lantern,  or  whatever  you  use. 
You  will  usually  have  a good  catch  on  morn- 
ings following  such  nights. 

Different  baits  are  now  being  widely  used 
in  Pennsylvania  on  account  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting den  trapping.  I have  seen  all  kinds 
of  baits  fastened  or  propped  above  traps  by 
different  trappers  in  trying  to  catch  skunks 
and  various  fur-bearers.  However,  I use  bait 
at  but  few  sets,  for  after  years  of  experi- 
menting, etc.,  I find  my  scents  or  lures  are 
all  that  are  needed.  The  baits  I generally 
use  are  butcher  offals  and  pieces  of  carcasses 
of  skinned  fur-bearers  such  as  muskrats  and 
I'possums.  I have  read  of  many  trappers 
ijhaving  good  success  by  using  skunk  carcass 
bait  for  skunks  but  I find  it  of  no  value. 
However,  many  things  are  good  for  skunk 
ibait,  such  as  meat  and  food  scraps,  various 
irefuse,  chickens,  rodents,  and  tainted  car- 
casses. I find  that  skunks  in  the  wild  mainly 
eat  grub  worms  which  they  dig  from  the 
ground  and  from  stumps  around  pastures  and 
fields.  I have  also  noticed  where  skunks  have 
lug  up  bees’  nests  for  their  honey  whenever 
such  nest  was  in  or  near  the  ground,  and  I 
have  caught  the  animals  at  such  places. 

I I believe  that  scents  are  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  the  trapper’s  outfit  for 
practically  every  fur-bearer.  Here  are  a few 
instructions  for  making  a scent  that  is  very 
good  for  both  skunks  and  ’possums.  The 
ingredients  are  simple  ones  and  easy  to 
obtain.  They  are  fish  oil  and  anise.  The  fish 
pil  should  be  trout  oil  preferably  and  about 
pne-half  of  your  bottle  should  be  composed 
bf  it.  The  muskrat  meat  and  sacs  should 
be  cut  from  ’rat  carcasses  and  rotted  in  jars 
jlike  fish  oil  and  about  half  of  your  scent 
bottle  should  be  of  this.  Add  about  an  ounce 
of  anise  oil  to  a quart  of  fish  oil  and  muskrat 
Imixture.  This  mixture  should  be  well  shaken 
before  using. 

In  using  this  lure  I usually  dip  a dead  twig 
or  weed  straw  in  the  bottle  until  it  is  well 
saturated  with  lure  and  stick  it  up  near  the 
trap,  or  else  I sprinkle  on  the  ground,  as 
at  a “dirt-hole”  set.  The  way  you  use  the 
lure  depends  on  the  type  of  set.  If  you  don’t 
like  to  “mess  around”  with  smelly  materials 
then  I would  advise  you  to  buy  your  lures 
already  made.  I make  most  all  of  the  lures 


I use  on  my  lines  but  buy  a few  kinds  to 
test  out  once  in  awhile.  However,  I have 
had  little  success  with  bought  lures. 

Concerning  traps  for  skunks  I will  say  that 
I can  hold  skunks  quite  well  in  single  jawed 
traps  of  number  one  size  in  the  Blake  & 
Lamb,  Victor,  and  Gibbs  makes.  If  you  fasten 
traps  to  light  clogs  or  drags  such  as  small 
limbs,  you  can  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of 
escape  such  as  you  have  at  sets  which  are 
solidly  fastened.  I always  like  to  excavate  a 
bed  for  all  my  traps  so  that  they  will  be 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
coveli  over  lightly. 

Other  equipment  needed  includes  a good 
axe,  trowel,  pliers,  wire,  staples,  and  knife. 
For  carrying  trapping  equipment  and  catches 
one  should  have  either  a packsack  or  pack- 
basket.  I use  both,  the  packbasket  to  carry 
traps  and  catches,  and  the  packsack  for 
scents,  baits,  and  other  equipment  I need. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  sets  used  for  trap- 
ping skunks.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
account  of  the  law  prohibiting  den  trapping, 
trappers  who  do  not  know  much  about  any 
other  kind  of  sets  attempt  to  catch  skunks  in 
various  baited  sets  that  are  almost  worthless. 
I have  noted  at  different  times  sets  made  by 
nailing  a chunk  of  meat  or  such  to  a tree, 
stump,  or  fence  pole,  with  trap  underneath, 
also  traps  set  around  bait  on  the  ground.  I 
have  also  seen  bait  tied  to  the  pans  of  traps. 
Such  sets  will  make  but  few  catches. 

The  cubby  pen  baited  set  made  of  stones, 
chunks  of  wood,  or  stakes,  in  a horseshoe  or 
“V”  shape  is  an  old  but  reliable  set  and  is 
widely  and  much  used  by  trappers.  The  pen 
should  be  made  so  that  there  is  but  one  en- 
trance, and  it  is  best  to  have  a good  roof  on 
it  also.  The  bait  or  scent  is  placed  in  the 
pen  and  the  trap  set  at  the  narrow  entrance 
or  back  of  the  pen  near  the  lure.  These 
pens  should  be  made  in  good  hidden  locations 
so  as  to  be  away  from  eyes  of  passing  persons 
and  “sneakums”. 

The  set  that  is  probably  my  favorite  is  the 
“dirt  hole”  or  bait  hole  set.  The  location 
for  the  set  should  be  where  there  is  soft  soil 
such  as  at  sand  spots,  dirt  banks,  or  rotted 
away  stumps,  in  open  country  such  as  pas- 
tures, fence  rows,  fields,  or  open  spots  in  the 
backwoods.  Using  a trowel,  a small  hole  about 
four  inches  deep  and  about  three  inches  in 


diameter  should  be  dug  so  that  the  h'>l<-  i; 
slanting.  It  is  well  to  throw  u]j  fiL-.sh  dirt 
all  about  the  set  as  the  fresh  dug  dirt  aluiie 
will  attract  skunks.  The  trap  is  set  a f< 
inches  directly  in  front  of  the  hule  in  a littie 
excavation  made  for  it  and  lightly  cuvi-retl 
with  dirt.  If  a stake  is  used  it  can  be  driven 
into  ground  beneath  trap,  or  the  drag  ju.st 
placed  near  the  set.  It  is  best  to  use  a small 
piece  of  bait  in  the  hole  and  to  cover  with 
a little  dirt  and  pour  the  scent  on  top  of 
hole.  At  these  kind  of  sets  I have  taken 
skunks,  ’possums,  and  weasels  with  scent 
alone. 

The  “crossing  log”  set  is  a good  one  in 
certain  locations.  It  is  made  on  a log  over 
a stream  of  water.  If  the  location  is  a good 
one  and  if  there  are  skunks  around  and  no 
other  crossing  places  anywhere  near,  this 
kind  of  set  will  make  many  catches  of 
skunks,  ’possums,  weasels  and  even  minks, 
'coons  and  foxes.  An  old  rotted  log  is  located 
over  the  stream  or  one  placed  there  so  that 
either  end  is  on  a bank  and  above  the  water, 
then  chop  a notch  in  the  log  at  each  end  for 
traps.  The  traps  (preferably  undersprings ) 
are  placed  in  these  notches  and  covered  with 
a few  water-soaked  leaves  and  soft  soil.  It 
is  preferable  to  fasten  traps  to  clogs  of  wood 
which  can  be  leaned  against  the  log.  These 
sets  are  apt  to  take  almost  any  animal. 

There  are  also  many  blind  sets*  that  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  to  the  trappers. 
By  blind  sets  I mean  sets  without  bait  or 
sent  or  not  at  dens.  Trails  near  dens  are 
good  spots  for  sets.  Old  roads  can  be  nar- 
rowed off  to  make  a good  set  location.  Ditches 
through  fields,  along  roads,  and  culverts  are 
also  good  blind  set  locations.  Around  cliffs 
of  rocks  blind  sets  can  be  made  between  a 
big  rock  or  tree  and  cliff  if  it  is  suitably 
narrow  or  it  can  be  made  so.  The  trapper 
who  does  a lot  of  prospecting  and  preparing 
can  find  and  fix  up  some  dandy  set  locations 
that  will  mean  many  more  pelts. 

After  catches  are  made  the  pelts  should  be 
carefully  prepared  for  market.  I won’t  ex- 
plain the  process  of  skinning  skunks  as  most 
all  trappers  know  how,  but  I will  say  that  it 
is  best  to  cut  around  the  skunk’s  “stink  bags” 

Continued  on  Page  32) 

*The  Game  Commission  rather  discourages  the  use 
of  these  sets  because  rabbits  and  hunting  dogs  are 
likely  to  be  caught  in  them. 


L.og  Set. 
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Let’s  Help  The  Game  Commission  By  Helping  Ou  rselves 


Photo  by  the  Author. 

Members  getting  ready  to  trap  rabbits  in  South  Park,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Bridgeville  District  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, believing  in  the  Biblical  excerpt 
“As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap”,  leased  a tract 
of  land  containing  200  acres  for  fifty  dollars 
a year.  We  surrounded  it  with  17,000  feet 
of  single  strand  wire,  on  which  we  hung  signs 
reading  “Bridgeville  District  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  Game  Refuge  — No  Hunting.” 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  refuge  is  a 
stand  of  tall  red  oak,  some  nut  trees,  and  an 
apple  orchard,  open  fields,  a small  brook,  and 
all  kinds  of  cover  for  small  game — a perfect 
sanctuary.  Food  boxes  are  found  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  once  a week  they  are  filled 
with  scratch  feed,  and  ear-corn  is  stuck  on 
pegs  throughout  the  area.  We  allow  no 
hunting  on  the  refuge  at  any  time,  and  game 
has  become  so  plentiful  that  we  decided  to 


experiment  by  trapping  off  all  the  surplus, 
liberating  it  on  open  shooting  areas  that  had 
been  shot  off  during  the  past  season.  On  our 
first  trapping  expedition  we  set  out  57  box 
traps  on  the  refuge  area  and  in  six  days 
trapped  87  rabbits.  Then,  after  making  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  area,  we  decided  that 
we  had  trapped  off  enough  for  this  year.  But 
there  is  still  plenty  of  game  left  over,  and 
anyone  walking  through  can  see  rabbits, 
squirrels,  coveys  of  quail,  and  pheasants  in 
flocks  of  75  or  more. 

After  our  successful  experiment  we  decid- 
ed, with  the  help  of  Ralph  A.  Liphart,  Game 
Protector  for  Allegheny  County,  to  secure  a 
permit  to  trap  rabbits  out  of  South  Park,  an 
area  of  some  3600  acres,  located  12  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  The  rabbits  there  have 


By  Frank  J.  Floss 
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become  so  numerous  that  they  have  wrought 
havoc  on  the  Park  shrubbery.  South  Park 
being  a no  hunting  area  forms  an  unintended 
small  game  sanctuary,  with  no  possible  way 
to  control  surplus  game  except  by  trapping. 
After  securing  our  permit,  fifty  Bridgeville 
District  Sportsmen,  with  two  trucks  loaded 
with  152  box  traps  secured  from  the  Game 
Commission,  set  out  for  South  Park. 

The  traps  were  set  and  baited  with  apples 
in  lines  of  20,  parrallel  to  each  other,  where 
they  would  be  easy  to  find  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  Every  week  the  traps  were 
moved  to  a new  location  until  the  whole 
park  was  thoroughly  covered.  The  rabbits 
caught  were  then  released  in  the  surround- 
ing townships  of  Allegheny  County.  By  the 
time  our  permit  ran  out  on  March  1st  we  had 
trapped  over  500  rabbits. 

Since  the  Assocation  always  purchased 
rabbits  in  the  past,  it  naturally  saved  con- 
siderable money  by  trapping  them.  During 
all  the  operations  the  club’s  movie  camera 
man  was  recording  all  the  trapping  pro- 
cedures in  technicolor  for  future  reference. 

Now  if  we  can  do  this,  surely  other  clubs 
can  do  likewise.  Throughout  the  State  there 
are  parks,  public  grounds,  nurseries  and 
boroughs  where  sportsmen’s  associations  can 
help  themselves  and  also  the  Game  Commis- 
sion by  trapping  their  own  game,  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  buying  it.  We  would 
like  to  see  more  clubs  take  an  interest  in 
refuges  and  trapping  instead  of  relying  on 
the  Game  Commission  to  do  all  the  work. 
It  is  the  original  aim  of  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions to  help  promote  better  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  they  can  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive if  they  help  more  and  criticize  less. — 
LET’S  HELP  THE  GAME  COMMISSION 
BY  HELPING  OUT  OURSELVES! 


BEARS  LISTEN! 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
jumps  off  the  log  behind  a low  rise  in  the 
ground,  barely  high  enough  to  hide  him,  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  road;  but  I figure  he’ll 
come  over  the  top  so  I stays  quiet.  A minute 
or  two  goes  by  and  no  sign  of  him.  I get  to 
thinking  maybe  he’s  running  behind  that 
hump.  With  that  thought  I scramble  down 
off  them  rocks  and  runs  up  the  road  where 
that  rise  peters  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

I’m  standing  there  looking  things  over 
pretty  close  when  I spies  a patch  of  black 
up  on  the  side  to  my  right  in  the  thick  brush. 
I slips  the  safe  off  and  starts  taking  a bead. 
“Whoa  Georgie!”  thinks  I,  “better  have  an- 
other look.  Al’s  up  there  somewhere  and 
you’re  liable  to  see  bears  all  over  the  place 
the  way  you  feel  now.”  But  I wasn’t  in  doubt 
very  long.  About  the  time  I have  my  gun 
half  lowered  he  turns  his  head.  I tried  to 
find  a spot  through  the  thick  brush  but  it 
was  no  go  so  I just  held  on  the  black  and 
squeezed  it  off.  At  the  report  he  made  one 
tremendous  jump,  turned  and  started  back 


over  the  top.  I had  one  more  hasty  shot 
running  and  he  disappeared  in  the  brush. 

As  I fired  my  second  shot  I had  a hazy 
recollection  of  Larry  stumbling  out  of  the 
car  a tangle  of  arms,  legs  and  lunch  papers. 
He  was  standing  there  with  a half  grin  on 
his  face,  not  sure  whether  he  was  being 
kidded  or  not,  when  I ran  past.  I yelled  for 
him  to  watch  the  road  below  and  kept  going. 
I didn’t  go  far  before  I was  stopped  short 
by  the  sharp  report  of  Al’s  rifle— four  shots 
spaced  just  about  right. 

I figured  if  A1  had  four  shots  the  way  he’s 
ticking  them  off  we  had  bear  meat  up  there 
somewhere  so  I lets  out  a yell.  No  answer. 
I yelled  again  and  this  time  I get  a kinda 
squeaky,  “All  right,”  so  I starts  up  through 
the  bush,  I finds  A1  up  there  with  the  bear 
at  his  feet  and  his  face  split  from  ear  to  ear 
with  a grin.  As  I reach  over  to  shake  his 
hand  he  remarks,  “If  we  ever  run  into  that 
old  duffer  of  last  night,  remind  me  that  I 
owe  him  an  apology!” 

Pretty  soon  Larry  comes  striding  up  with 
that  mile  eating  gait  of  his,  with  his  gun  in 
one  hand  a half  eaten  sandwich  in  the  other. 


He  would  have  gone  right  past  us  if  we 
hadn’t  called  him  and  brother  the  expression 
on  his  face  when  he  saw  us  was  a sight  to 
behold.  After  we  simmer  down  a bit  A1 
gives  us  the  story.  My  first  shot  had  bur- 
rowed a pencil  grove  just  under  the  skin 
the  whole  length  of  the  back  apparently 
doing  no  damage  at  all  except  to  turn  him 
straight  in  to  Al,  who,  out  of  four  shots  had 
hit  him  with  three,  the  last  one  in  the  heart 
broadside  at  about  ten  feet.  When  Al  was 
telling  us  about  it  he  says,  “Funny  thing 
about  that  bear  that  he  didn’t  turn  away  as 
I was  shooting;  just  kept  right  on  coming.” 
I looked  at  Al  suspiciously,  half  expecting 
that  old  charging  bear  story,  but  he  must 
have  read  my  thoughts  because  he  said  “Naw, 
he  wasn’t  mad  at  anybody.  The  only  thing 
he  had  in  mind  was  to  get  out  of  the  county.” 


Deputy  Game  Protector  Chad  Troxell,  Blair 
County,  one  of  the  agents  trapping  rabbits, 
caught  a 7 pound  house  cat  in  one  of  the 
traps.  A rabbit  in  the  trap  was  partly  eaten 
by  the  cat. 


1940 
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PLANTING  FOOD  AND  COVER 


Central  Junior  Hidh  School  pupils,  Allentown,  set  a srood  example  last  year  buildine  bird  houses 
and  distributing  them  under  the  direction  of  G.  Dewey  Fenstennacher,  meml>er  of  the  Faculty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  build  and  erect  bird  bouses  for  this  year. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
honeysuckle,  bittersweet,  blackberry,  green- 
brier,  Virginia  creeper,  dewberry,  and  grape- 
vine. 

^ The  1940  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  provides  for  benefit 
payments  to  landowners  for  planting  or 
transplanting  shrubs  of  a variety  helpful  to 
wildlife,  and  which  is  recommended  by  a 
Game  Protector  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Areas  planted  must  be  given 
reasonable  protection  against  fire  and  damage 
by  livestock  grazing.  Additional  information 
concerning  this  practice  may  be  secured  from 
the  A.  A.  A.  Committee  in  any  county. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  which  have  spon- 
sored Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  should 
be  especially  interested  in  pointing  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  program  to  the  landowners 
from  whom  these  areas  are  leased.  Assistance 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  will  be  given  to 
farmers  by  sportsmen  in  the  planting  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Such  cooperation  means 
better  wildlife  habitat  on  the  farm,  and  it 
means  a small  cash  income  to  the  landowner 
for  carrying  on  the  work  under  the  A.  A.  A. 
regulations. 

i If  you  happen  to  live  in  a town  or  city, 
ind  want  to  help  wildlife,  go  to  some  farmer 
friend’s  place  or  make  friends  with  some 
learby  farmer  and  help  him  plant  wildlife 
food  producing  trees,  shrubs,  vines.  Take 
>ome  grain  seed  along  and  help  plant  that, 
;oo.  It  is  surprising  how  many  carefree, 
lappy  hours  can  be  spent  in  this  manner. 
The  exercise  and  fresh  air  also  will  do 
venders  for  the  health.  The  real  pleasure 
:omes  from  assisting  and  working  with 


nature,  watching  the  plants  spring  to  life, 
blossom  and  then  fruit.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  soon  your  efforts  are  noticed  by 
wildlife,  and  the  presence  of  increased  num- 
bers of  feathered  and  furred  species  will  be 
quickly  observed. 


The  wildlife  food  which  is  planted  and 
cared  for  will  be  the  salvation  of  wild  crea- 
tures during  the  long,  cold,  snowy  winter 
months  after  all  plant  life  has  ceased  to  grow, 
when  wildlife  knows  not  which  way  to  turn 
for  food  and  protection  from  the  weather. 


EDITORIAL 
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released  from  suppression.  The  new  growth 
if  sprouts  which  spring  up  this  summer  will 
[irovide  food  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  food 
ind  cover  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Game 
commission  in  the  past  are  becoming  more 
and  more  valuable  each  year.  Places  that 
veer  wildlife  deserts,  now  sustain  fairly  large 
populations  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
'ood  supplies  in  surrounding  areas.  Isn’t 
here  some  way  to  interest  more  people  in 
l;his  program  which  is  so  vital  to  us? 

; Our  Farm-Game  relatives  are  extremely 
lileased  at  the  large  number  of  small  refuges 
established  under  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  and  they  feel  that  if  these 
[•efuges  become  more  widely  distributed 
|mder  the  new  Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Pro- 
I'ram  our  numbers  will  increase  correspond- 
ngly. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  assistance  given 
IS  in  the  past,  and  trust  that  the  sportsmen 
ind  Game  Commission  will  continue  to  do  all 
vithin  their  power  to  provide  more  food  and 
jover  for  us.  . . . 

j Now  is  the  time  to  push  your  planting  pro- 
grams to  furnish  food  for  next  winter.  In- 
iuce  your  farmer  friends  not  to  destroy 


blackberries,  wild  grapes,  sumacs,  dogwoods, 
etc.,  except  where  absolutely  unavoidable. 
Wildlife  must  have  food  and  cover  to  survive 
— not  a bare  cupboard. 


4-H  CLUB  ASSISTS  CARLISLE 
SPORTSMEN 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

Club  members  with  interest  thus  aroused, 
and  with  experience  under  able  guidance  in 
making  such  programs  effective,  will  become 
the  future  nucleus  of  an  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential land  group  devoted  to  conservation 
of  wildlife — the  birthright  of  all  future  sons 
and  daughters  who  roam  Pennsylvania’s 
woods  and  fields. 


Pine  cones  with  suet  stuffed  between  the 
sprout  scales  of  the  cones  make  excellent 
feeding  counters  for  birds  and  can  easily  be 
suspended  from  a tree  limb  with  wire  or 
string. 


Over  36,000  public  spirited  organizations 
including  sportsmen’s  clubs,  women’s  clubs, 
garden  clubs,  boy  and  girl  scouts,  service 
groups,  etc.,  enthusiastically  participated  in 
Wildlife  Week  throughout  the  nation. 


WOODCOCK  FOOD 

Game  Land  Manager  Earl  E.  Smith.  Elk 
County,  makes  a very  excellent  suggestion 
for  improving  food  conditions  for  woodcock 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  pass  along  to 
fishermen. 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  fishermen  using 
angle  worms,  especially  those  who  fish  for 
bullheads  in  the  ponds,  swamps,  and  bayous, 
which  are  always  close  to  good  woodcock 
cover,  can  help  the  woodcock  and  the  wood- 
cock hunters  by  dumping  the  worms  left  over 
from  their  fishing  along  the  shore  on  grassy 
locations  where  most  of  the  worms  will 
survive  and  multiply,  and  in  turn  furnish 
food  for  the  birds. 

Frequently  cans  with  hundreds  of  worms 
are  left  in  the  sun  to  die,  and  later  to  become 
a nuisance  to  other  anglers  who  fish  in  the 
vicinity.  The  worms  could  just  as  well  be 
planted  without  much  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  woodcock  which  eat  these  worms  in 
preference  to  almost  any  other  food. 


“We  are  feeding  a large  number  of  grouse 
at  our  feeders  this  winter,  and  they  seem  to 
be  wintering  very  well.  The  deer  yarded  up 
during  this  last  snow  around  improvement 
cuttings  and  hardly  moved  off  an  area  of  five 
acres.” — Game  Protector  Roland  Turley,  Bed- 
ford County. 
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PROPAGATING  WILD  TURKEYS 


E^aoh  area  was  stocked  with  ten  carefully  selected  hens. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

most  of  the  hens  have  one  wing  clipped  in 
order  to  hold  them  within  the  area.  Unless 
the  stubs  are  pulled  out  earlier,  these  hens 
cannot  escape  until  after  the  moulting  season. 
After  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  are  laid,  the 
hens  are  trapped,  the  feather  stubs  are  pulled 
and  the  feathers  grow  in  again.  Within  four 
to  six  weeks  they  again  become  full  flight 
birds  during  which  time  they  lay  the  second 
clutch  of  eggs.  They  are  permitted  to  hatch 
this  second  clutch  of  eggs,  after  which  they 
are  released  from  the  area  and  allowed  to 
seek  their  own  range. 

The  second  group  of  areas  are  classified  as 
Restocking  Areas.  In  these,  no  eggs  are  col- 
lected, and  the  hens,  instead  of  being  clipped, 
have  the  main  feathers  plucked  on  one  wing. 
They  leave  the  area  within  four  to  six  weeks, 
at  which  time  they  have  become  full  flight 
birds. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  the  snows  have 
melted  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, all  nature  begins  to  awaken  to  new  life 
after  its  long  winter’s  sleep.  The  Old  Tom 


is  the  first  to  respond  to  full  vigor.  From  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  his  gobble  resounds  in  the 
valleys  below,  and  he  listens  for  the  mating 
call  of  the  fairer  sex.  His  whole  interest 
becomes  centered  in  seeking  their  company. 
He  will  travel  for  miles  during  the  mating 
season  searching  for  mates.  In  these  travels, 
he  hears  the  call  of  the  ladies  in  waiting 
within  the  area,  where  a harem  is  provided 
for  him.  At  times,  the  old  boy  will  strut 
and  run  along  the  area  fences.  Perhaps  one 
night  he  may  roost  in  a tree  top  on  the  moim- 
tain  side  above  the  area.  When  this  occurs 
he  will  fly  from  the  roosting  place  into  the 
area  in  the  early  morning.  At  other  times 
he  comes  to  the  fence  seeking  an  opening 
which  may  be  provided  by  a ramp  and  a 
drawn  gate.  The  ramp  is  made  of  logs 
covered  with  leaves  and  dirt.  It  is  about 
thirty  feet  wide  with  the  drawn  gate  at  the 
top.  The  noble  Old  Fellow  struts  up  the 
ramp  and  drops  into  the  area. 

At  the  present  time  fourteen  of  these  areas 
have  been  established  in  eight  of  the  best 
wild  turkey  counties.  Ten  of  these  are  classed 
as  mating  and  four  as  restocking  areas.  In 


several  cases  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
help  of  WPA,  NYA,  and  CCC  Camp  labor 
in  the  establishment  which  materially  lower- 
ed the  cost  to  the  sportsmen.  Advantage  will 
likewise  be  taken  of  such  assistance,  wher- 
ever available,  in  areas  to  be  set  up  in  the 
future. 

As  was  previously  pointed  out,  the  whole 
program  is  carried  on  the  “Wild  Turkey 
Way.”  The  collecting  and  transferring  of 
eggs  from  the  area  to  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
within  the  past  three  years  has  produced 
without  a doubt  improved  and  wilder  stock 
at  the  turkey  farm.  In  fact,  the  wild  ten- 
dencies have  become  so  pronounced  that  the 
propagation  and  control  of  the  birds  at  the 
farm  has  become  a major  problem.  They 
are  becoming  very  difficult  to  handle,  and 
special  care  is  required  to  confine  the  wilder 
stock  to  the  holding  pens  at  the  farm.  How- 
ever, this  improved  and  wilder  strain  of 
turkeys  produced  at  the  farm  for  restocking 
purposes  is  the  goal  toward  which  both  the 
Commission  and  the  sportsmen  have  been 
striving  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
wild  turkeys  within  their  natural  range,  a 
sifrvey  was  made  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  1939.  Commis- 
sion employes  and  interested  sportsmen  in 
ten  counties  in  South  Central  Pennsylvania 
conducted  this  survey,  which  at  a conserva- 
tive estimate  placed  the  number  of  birds  at 
3,750  in  these  ten  counties  prior  to  any  stock- 
ing from  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  this  was  considerably 
more  of  a seed  stock  in  this  wild  turkey 
range  than  had  been  present  for  many  years. 

The  success  attained  with  the  areas  and 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  wild  turkey 
hunting  has  led  many  of  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  program  to  urge  its  expansion 
into  other  wild  turkey  counties.  Each  year 
more  and  more  hunters  match  their  wits 
with  the  wary  wild  turkey  and  with  more 
hunters  comes  the  demand  for  more  turkeys. 
The  program  as  outlined,  from  all  indications, 
is  the  one  sure  way  to  meet  that  demand 
and  it  seems  to  be  ample  justification  for  the 
Commission  to  extend  the  benefits  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  additional  counties  in 
the  wild  turkey  range. 


COMMENTS  ON  PREDATION 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

That  most  creatures  kill  to  live  is  a fact 
of  nature.  Those  who  object  to  certain  birds 
or  animals  of  prey  because  they  gain  their 
livelihood  by  killing,  even  by  what  some 
people  are  pleased  to  term  cruel  killing  are 
setting  themselves  above  the  laws  of  nature 
and  are  missing  obvious  multitudinous  events 
which  occur  throughout  animate  nature,  and 
which  must  continue  to  occur. 

Except  for  direct  defense  of  domestic  stock, 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  predators 
is  based  generally  upon  prejudice  and  lack 
of  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  problem,  even  though 
they  have  not  fathomed  all  its  intricacies, 
to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  hope  that  a saner  and 
more  philosophical  view  will  be  accepted  as 


more  is  learned  of  the  facts  presented  by  the 
biologists  who  are  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

NOTE:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  at  length  by 

the  representatives  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  and  other  delegates  brougth  out  the  need 
for  further  observation  of  the  effects  of  predation  in 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 


THE  SKUNK  LINE 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
and  slit  its  tail  to  the  end  and  remove  the 
bone;  also  remove  the  fat  from  the  pelt.  If 
one  makes  many  catches  and  has  the  time 
it  is  well  to  skin  the  catches  along  the  line 
to  make  easier  traveling. 

It  is  necessary  for  most  sideline  trappers 
to  avoid  getting  “stunk  up”  but  if  you  do,  tar 
soap  is  good  to  wash  with  instead  of  ordinary 
soap,  and  turpentine  on  clothes,  etc.,  that 
necessitate  the  removing  of  smells.  Trappers 


can  learn  much  and  really  enjoy  themselves 
reading  good  magazines  such  as  this  one. 

Hoping  I have  been  of  help  to  you  trappers 
of  the  skunk  I will  now  end  this  article.  May 
the  odor  around  your  fur  shanty  smell  of 
skunk,  and  may  you  enjoy  yourselves  for 
years  to  come. 


Benj.  M.  Forry,  of  Richland,  suggests  the 
following  method  for  protecting  dogs:  That 
those  sportsmen  who  wish  protection  pay  an 
added  fee  upon  purchase  of  their  dog  licenses, 
and  with  this  added  fee  have  a number 
tatooed  or  stamped  in  the  dog’s  ear  and  a 
record  of  it  kept  by  the  state  and  the  dog 
owner.  Then  if  the  dog  is  stolen  and  the 
person  caught  or  convicted  of  stealing  the 
dog  he  should  be  fined  accordingly  and  not  be 
permitted  to  obtain  a hunter’s  license  there- 
after. 


THE  RED  FOX 


HUNTER 

MICE  FORM  ITS  FAVORITE  FOOD  - BUT  IT  ALSO  RELISHES  FRUITS, 

NUTS,  AND  SUCH  SMALL  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS  AS  IT  CAN  CAPTi 


SOMETIMES  DUG  BY  THE  FOX,  BUT  OFTEN 
AN  ENLARGED  WOODCHUCK.  BURROW. 


FOUR  TO  NINE  YOUNG  ARE  BORN  IN 
MARCH  OR  APRIL,  LOOK  LIKE  KITTENS 
AT  FIRST  AND  ARE  VERY  PLAYFUL 

E,L  .Fo.» 


WiUUifr  Si/nmcntr.  J9i0 


EVERYONE  LOSES 


Courtesy  “American  Forestb" 

WHEN 

FORESTS  BURN 
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EDITORIAL  MA,m. 

IN  THIS  ISSUE 

LANDOWNER  COOPERATION 

CONSERVATION  MISTAKES 

WIHE  economic  value  of  wildlife  to  the  farmer  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  While 
i he  may  recognize  this  fact  subconsciously  he  invariably  overlooks  splendid  opportunities  to 

By  Ross  L.  Leffler 

encourage  certain  forms  of  wildlife  to  work  for  him.  He  usually  manages  his  farm  in  an  effort 
to  attain  the  greatest  agricultural  benefits,  forgetting  the  fact  that  those  same  benefits  are  de- 

★ 

pendent  upon  wild  creatures  whose  presence  he  should  invite  and  whose  friendship  he  should 
cultivate. 

THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE 

Therefore  no  landowner  can  afford  to  burn  over  the  homes  for  quail  or  songbirds;  ho  cannot 
afford  to  cut  clean  his  fence  rows  and  other  untillable  spots  and  leave  them  devoid  of  food  and 

By  Seth  Gordon 

cover  for  his  feathered  allies.  He  cannot  afford  to  harvest  his  hay  or  grain  crops  during  the 
nesting  season  without  taking  some  precautions  against  killing  or  maiming  the  creatures  that  nest 

★ 

and  rear  their  young  in  his  fields. 

That  is  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  piling  brush  into  obscure,  unused  corners  of  their 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  RABBIT 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

fields;  are  letting  their  fence  rows  grow  up  to  brush  and  briars;  and  are  using  the  flushing  bar 
on  their  mowers  to  frighten  game  birds  and  animals  from  their  nests  before  the  keen  edged 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 

knives  slaughter  or  maim  the  innocents.  The  flushing  bar  saves  hundreds  of  game  birds  annually. 
It  is  simply  made,  yet  its  effectiveness  is  amazing.  If  every  farmer  used  this  simple  device,  he 

★ 

and  the  sportsman  would  benefit  tremendously. 

Every  reader  of  the  Game  News  should  contact  his  farmer  friends  and  encourage  them  to 

HOW  TO  BETTER  SELL 
WILDLIFE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

cooperate  in  this  worthy  program. 

By 

Hon.  a.  Willis  Robertson 

MOTOR  MENACE 

★ 

PriHE  loss  of  valuable  wildlife  on  the  Nation's  highways  each  year  is  appalling.  The  annual  toll. 
* if  the  truth  were  known,  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  taken  by  the  hunters  themselves.  This  loss. 

COTTONTAIL  NESTING 
STUDY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

while  great  today,  will  become  even  greater  as  roads  are  still  further  improved  and  new  and 
better  highways  are  constructed.  Safety  for  wild  creatures  in  the  future,  therefore,  must 

By  John  D.  Beule 

necessarily  depend  upon  the  motorists  themselves. 

The  fact  that  a large  percentage  of  automobile  owners  today  are  also  ardent  hunters  or 

★ 

lovers  of  wildlife  throws  the  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  wild  creatures  right  into  their 
own  laps.  Upon  the  degree  with  which  they  realize  that  responsibility  hinges  their  future  sport 

A GROUSE  MOVIE— ALMOST 

or  enjoyment.  If  they  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference,  which  can  as  easily  be  influenced  by 

By  C.  W.  Baumgardner 

speed  and  good  roads,  they  will  disregard  their  wild  friends.  Their  philosophy  may  be,  “It’s 
tough,  but  what’s  one  rabbit  more  or  less”.  If  everybody  felt  that  way  hunters  might  just  as 

★ 

well  start  thinking  of  hanging  up  their  guns,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  thrill  of  seeing  wild 
creatures  along  the  highways  will  be  denied  that  pleasure. 

SPORTSMEN’S  QUERIES 

By  Chas.  F.  Stambaugh 

Wildlife  killed  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  cannot  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividuals; many  females  carrying  unborn  young  fall  prey  to  speedy  juggernauts  of  the  roadw'ays. 
consequently  the  potential  game  supply  for  the  following  fall  is  correspondingly  greatly  reduced. 

★ 

“Give  wildlife  a break”  should  be  every  motorist’s  slogan.  Lower  your  beams.  By  so  doing 

FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

you  will  also  lower  the  mortality  rate  usually  caused  by  indifference  and  increase  your  sporting 
possibilities  by  tolerance. 

By  W.  Newbold  Ely,  M.F.H. 

★ 

PLANT  FOOD  PLOTS  NOW! 

COVER:  We  are  indebted  to 

Adolph  Muller,  Norristown,  for- 
mer President  and  member  of  the 
Game  Commission  for  the  beautiful 
photograph  of  dogwood  which 
adorns  the  cover  this  month. 

TN  order  to  assure  a supply  of  game,  there  must  be  ample  food  and  cover.  Food  and  cover  does 
A not  originate  out  of  a crystal  ball.  It  must  be  planted  where  it  is  needed.  Farmers  talk  in 
terms  of  dividends;  hunters  talk  in  terms  of  game  bags.  Yet  neither  realizes  that  none  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  very  creatures  which  make  these  returns  possible  are  given  no  opportunity 
to  perpetuate  themselves. 

The  basic  fundamental  of  all  life  is  environment,  and  environment  includes  primarily  food  and 
cover.  If  you  want  more  game  you  will  have  to  make  homes  for  it;  you  will  have  to  provide 

<UH^^^^A0EL>  fi 

food  for  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  your  part.  Plan  to  plant  your  food  plots  NOW.  See  Page  3 
for  further  information  on  Pennsylvania’s  Food  Plot  Mixture. 
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MAY 


by 

George  Dresch,  Cochranton,  Pa. 


Saucy  fellow,  quick  and  bold, 

Some  folks  rail  at  you,  and  scold; 

All  your  tribe  they  would  exile. 
They  detest  your  habits  vile; 
Jangling,  flirting,  dropping  grout. 
Nesting  in  the  water  spout. 

There’s  no  beauty  in  your  coat. 

No  song  gushes  from  your  throat; 
Your  shrill  voice,  they  say,  is  heard 
Only  when  your  wrath  is  stirred; 
Then,  with  others  of  your  kin 
You  create  an  awful  din. 

Screeching,  fighting — such  a mob! 
Living  but  to  kill  and  rob! 


But  don’t  worry — don’t  despond. 
We’ll  defend  you,  vagabond. 

You  have  faults — that’s  plain  to  see. 
But  that’s  nothing — so  have  we; 
Some  folks  live  yet  never  toil. 

You  work  hard  for  your  scant  spoil. 
Little  known  are  your  good  deeds. 
How  you  help  to  check  the  weeds. 
How  the  worms  you  seek  and  slay. 
How  with  insects  you  make  way; 
How  you  struggle  in  the  street. 
Dodging  wheels  and  flying  feet. 
Risking  life  to  snatch  some  food 
For  your  hungry,  waiting  brood. 


If  your  coat  is  drab  and  plain 
It  fits  well,  and  sheds  the  rain. 

And,  altho  you  cannot  trill 
Like  the  thrush  or  whippoorwill. 

Yet,  when  they  have  southward  flown. 
You  remain  with  us  alone; 

And  oft,  in  the  winter’s  gloom. 

When  the  world  seems  like  a tomb. 
Merrily  your  voice  rings  out, 

“Cheer  up,  folks!’’  you  gaily  shout. 
And  that  greeting — that  alone. 

Does  for  all  your  faults  atone. 

So  we  thank  you,  little  friend — 

Keep  on  chirping  to  the  end. 


1940 
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CONSERVATION  MISTAKES 


MISTAKES!  We  all  make  them,  and  by 
so  doing  profit  thereby — that  is  if  we 
'are  wise.  If  we  are  unwise  we  do  not  profit. 
' Mistakes  have  been  made  in  attempting  to 
(safeguard  and  properly  administer  our 
•natural  resources — in  some  cases  the  real 
[mistake  was  forgetting  about  them  alto- 
[gether.  Take  our  National  mistakes  for  ex- 
pample.  Primeval  forests  were  cut  and  wasted 
without  regard  for  future  needs.  Out  of 
more  than  800,000,000  acres  there  are  only 
about  125,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forests  left, 
mostly  in  the  National  Forests  of  the  far 
[West. 

! Millions  of  acres  were  cleared  for  farming 
which  should  always  have  been  kept  in  for- 
ests. The  top  soil  soon  washed  away  and 
today  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
!are  doing  their  utmost  to  reforest  our  idle 
acres,  and  to  check  erosion  on  thousands  of 
farms  which  can  still  be  saved. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  were 
dumped  into  public  waters  without  regard  to 
the  consequences.  Today  85%  of  the  Nation’s 
streams  are  so  badly  polluted  that  they  are 
either  unfit  or  badly  impaired  for  industrial 
municipal,  and  recreational  uses.  Pennsyl- 
vania now  has  one  of  the  best  anti-pollution 
[laws  in  the  country,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
Ijernment  is  giving  the  matter  an  increasing 
lamount  of  attention. 

' More  than  75,000,000  acres  of  former  water- 
|fowl,  fur,  and  fish  producing  areas  in  the 
lUnited  States  were  drained  to  produce  more 
agricultural  land.  A large  portion  of  the 
hand  so  drained  was  worthless.  Waterfowl 
I breeding  grounds  were  so  badly  impaired 
I that  until  recently  migratory  game  birds 
[ikvere  in  serious  danger. 

I Wildlife  was  slaughtered  for  the  market 
[from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other. 
Certain  species  were  exterminated,  the  most 
noted  of  which  was  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 
These  birds  formerly  came  into  Pennsyl- 
vania in  enormous  flocks,  where,  as  else- 
where, they  were  netted  and  otherwise 
slaughtered  for  the  market.  The  last  known 
specimen  died  in  a zoo  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
m 1914. 

The  Heath  Hen,  eastern  cousin  of  the 
Prairie  Chicken,  was  formerly  abundant  from 
'Tew  Jersey  to  Cape  Cod.  Killing  them  for 
;he  market  in  the  early  days  was  a common 
oractice.  The  last  known  specimen  died  on 
jviartha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  in  1931. 

: Mosquito  drainage  work,  which  has  been 
Ijoing  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
|i  vast  scale,  is  destroying  the  homes  of  many 
i;pecies  of  wildlife,  their  feeding,  resting  and 
lesting  grounds,  especially  for  waterfowl 
iind  shorebirds. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  made  many  mis- 
jakes  and  will  probably  make  others  in  an 
ittempt  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of 
idministering  the  Commonwealth’s  natural 
esources.  We  in  the  Game  Commission  have 
)een  no  exception.  In  an  effort  to  bolster 
)ur  game  supply,  thousands  of  dollars  were 
vasted  in  unwise  importations  of  various 
finds.  For  example,  between  1913  and  1926 
ve  imported  or  purchased  locally  177  elk. 
'’rom  1923  to  1931  a total  of  only  98  bulls 
vere  legally  killed.  Today  there  are  scarce- 
y two  dozen  wild  elk  alive  in  the  State. 


By  ROSS  L LEFFLER 


PLAN  FOR  PLANTING 

It  is  not  too  late  to  provide  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  for  next  winter.  Remem- 
ber how  severe  the  past  winter  was,  and 
how  long  it  lasted.  We  thought  that  it 
would  never  let  up,  much  less  end.  If 
it  affected  us  so  seriously  with  our  auto 
heaters,  warm  houses  and  food,  don’t  you 
think  that  the  wild  birds  and  beasts  were 
hard  put  to  survive.  Sub-zero  tempera- 
ture, freezing  winds,  snow,  sleet,  ice.  Not 
enough  coverts  for  protection  from  the 
elements.  Food  scarce  and  sometimes  not 
any.  Buried  under  snow  one  to  three  feet 
deep.  It  couldn’t  have  been  located  very 
easily.  There  must  have  been  some  deaths 
due  to  scarcity  of  food  and  cover.  I’ll  bet 
it  took  a long  time  and  lots  of  nutrition 
to  put  lots  of  wildlife  back  in  the  pink  of 
condition  this  spring,  too.  Why  can’t  each 
one  of  us  go  out  now  and  do  something, 
so  that  wildlife  in  the  same  fix  next  winter 
won’t  have  to  battle  for  its  very  existence? 
And  some  of  it  lose,  too.  We  could  buy 
grain  seed  and  plant  it  on  one  of  our 
friend’s  farms.  Pennsylvania  Came  Com- 
mission Wildlife  Mixture,  6%c  per  pound, 
15  pounds  to  the  acre,  $1.00,  will  yield  600 
pounds  of  grain.  We  could  even  help  him 
plant  it.  Shrubs  and  vines  that  he  is  going 
to  destroy  could  be  transplanted  to  make 
wildlife  coverts.  Grapevines,  sumac,  black- 
berry, etc.,  will  furnish  food  too,  as  well  as 
cover.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  or  trans- 
plant, it  will  soon  be  too  late.  So  let’s 
act  right  now  and  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  Hurry! 


Next  we  tried  the  Mexican  bobwhites,  im- 
porting almost  100,000  from  1915  to  1932.  The 
chief  Vcilue  of  this  undertaking  was  to  en- 
courage our  people  to  take  better  care  of  our 
native  bobwhites.  The  imported  birds  pro- 
duced no  tangible  results. 

In  1915  we  purchased  64  English  Fallow 
Deer  from  New  Jersey  and  turned  them 
loose  in  Pennsylvania.  They  were  never 
heard  from.  In  1925  we  arranged  to  buy  100 
Mule  Deer  from  the  Kaibab  National  Forest 
in  Arizona,  but  fortunately  the  order  was 
not  filled  and  the  $3500.00  deposited  was 
withdrawn. 


Numerous  individuaLs  liave  purcha.id 
Western  Jack  Rabbits  and  released  them  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  open  plains  animal; 
were  wholly  unsuitcd  to  range  and  climatic 
conditions  such  as  ours,  and  in  every  in- 
stance they  promptly  disappeared. 

Wealthy  sportsmen  imported  European 
Red  Hares,  animals  much  larger  than  any 
found  in  this  country,  and  stockc-d  them  at 
various  points.  Some  of  them  were  rele2ised 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  they  caused 
the  nurserymen  untold  grief.  These  same 
animals  are  now  said  to  be  a source  of  con- 
siderable annoyance  in  Ontario. 

The  Commission  has  been  importing  from 
50,000  to  75,000  Cottontails  annually  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  Middle  West. 
Sportsmen's  organizations  also  have  bought 
large  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  constant 
danger  of  bringing  in  diseases,  recent  studies 
indicate  that  not  over  25%  of  these  imported 
rabbits  survive  beyond  the  first  few  months 
after  their  release.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  90%  of  our  native  Cottontails  trans- 
ferred from  suitable  areas  to  public  hunting 
grounds  survive  to  reproduce  their  kind. 

The  Commission  made  rather  extensive 
plantings  of  Reeves  pheasants,  but  without 
results.  Recently  considerable  numbers  of 
Chukar  partridges  have  been  raised  and  re- 
leased, but  apparently  these  birds  likewise 
are  unsuited  to  our  climatic  and  grange  con- 
ditions, and  the  Commission  is  discontinu- 
ing further  attempts  to  raise  them. 

For  a number  of  years  turkeys  were  pur- 
chased from  various  sources  for  stocking 
purposes.  The  stock,  always  of  doubtful 
value,  was  the  best  available.  Then  the  Com- 
mission set  up  its  own  turkey  farm  and  raised 
anywhere  from  2,000  to  3,500  birds.  This 
venture  was  doomed  to  failure  until  the  com- 
mission revamped  its  program  so  as  to  pro- 
duce real  wild  stock  of  its  own  for  restock- 
ing. We  are  now  raising  only  1,500  to  2,000 
birds  a year,  but  the  results  are  much  better. 

For  many  years  the  Commission  allowed 
the  bear  season  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
deer  season.  We  almost  lost  our  stock  of 
black  bears  before  we  realized  the  necessity 
for  keeping  these  seasons  strictly  separate. 

Since  April  1915  the  Commission  has  paid 
bounties  on  about  175,000  gray  foxes.  The 
bounty  has  been  maintained  at  a constant 
level  of  $4,00  per  animal  since  1923.  Not- 
withstanding this  bounty,  these  game  de- 
stroyers, which  previously  were  confined 
primarily  to  the  mountainous  regions  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  State,  have  spread  to 
almost  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Apparently  the  bounty  has  been  of  little 
value  in  the  actual  control  of  his  species. 
And  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  weasel, 
more  than  1,300,000  of  which  have  been  paid 
for  since  1915. 

It  is  not  verj'  pleasant  to  talk  about  the 
mistakes  we  made,  nevertheless  when  we 
glance  at  the  credit  side  of  the  account  we 
find  that  they  helped  us  find  the  solution  to 
many  problems;  they  helped  us  see  light 
where  before  we  saw  only  darkness:  they 
helped  us  to  do  our  work  better  than  we 
ever  did  it  before. 
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The  National  Wildlife 


Believing  that  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Fifth 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  IWash- 
Ington,  D.  C.,  March  18  to  21)  would  be  of 
Interest  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  I ex- 
cerpted a few  of  them  from  my  notes  as 
follows: 

Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
co-sponsor  of  the  PIttman-Robertson  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Act,  delivered  a very  Inspir- 
ing address  on  “How  Can  we  Better  Sell 
Wildlife  to  the  People”  which  we  are  re- 
printing elsewhere  In  this  Issue  for  your  en- 
lightenment. 

Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  gave  a very  Interesting  general 
resume  of  what  has  happened  since  1934, 
claiming  that  greater  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  restoration  of  our  natural  re- 
sources than  ever  before.  In  brief  he  said: 
“In  1934’  the  migratory  waterfowl — haras- 
sed by  drought  and  over-shooting  In  num- 
bers— were  at  their  lowest  point  In  history. 
Since  that  year  the  number  of  ducks  has 
been  approximately  doubled.  A shortage  still 
exists  and  will  continue  until  all  the  areas 
on  the  continent  suitable  as  habitats  for 
waterfowl  are  carrying  capacity  populations. 
It  seems  wise  to  keep  on  with  our  present 
program  until  we  have  all  the  birds  that  the 
marshes  can  accommodate. 

“An  estimated  seven  and  one-half  million 
acres  of  waterfowl  refuges  are  required  to 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  such  birds  in 
this  country.  Approximately  half  of  the  total 
required  area  has  been  acquired  and  set  up 
as  refuges  administered  by  the  Biological 
Survey.  In  1934  the  total  area  of  all  classes 
of  wildlife  refuges  and  sanctuaries  under  the 
administration  of  the  Biological  Survey 
amounted  to  6,085,000  acres.  Today  we  have 
nearly  14,000,000  acres  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

“The  new  order  of  conservation  of  the 
Nation’s  renewable  resources  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  a few  years,  yet  it  has  al- 
ready become  so  thoroughly  accepted  and 
established  in  the  minds  of  Americans  that 
we  wonder  why  a program  so  reasonable 
and  sound  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
long  ago,  in  time  to  prevent  the  indiscrim- 
inate drainage  of  77.000,000  acres  of  natural 
water  reservoirs;  in  time  to  save  our  forests 
and  the  millions  of  tons  of  fertile  soil  that 
have  been  washed  away  by  flood  or  blown 
away  by  the  winds.  We  can  never  assure  for 
America  a future  of  peace  and  plenty  until 
we  renounce  the  role  of  squandering  inheri- 
tors and  become  economizers  and  builders. 
In  our  handling  of  our  natural  resources  for 
more  than  four  centuries  we  were  reckless 
spenders.  Only  during  recent  years  we  have 
learned  to  become  earners.  We  have  also 
learned  that  this  is  a nobler  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  presented  a very  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  wildlife  situation  today,  empha- 
sizing among  other  things  the  fact  that  “we 
can  have  wildlife  only  by  providing  it  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  live,  and  we  must 
keep  our  annual  wildlife  harvests  below  the 
annual  production.  All  undertakings  must 
be  based  on  the  results  of  careful  research. 
As  we  look  ahead  we  have  three  outstanding 


needs — a need  for  more  basic  information,  a 
need  for  more  land  for  wildlife,  and  a great 
need  for  a more  widespread  educational  pro- 
gram that  will  get  such  information  as  is 
available  into  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
use  it  or  be  influenced  by  it.  Research  must 
be  continued  on  an  increasing  and  expanding 
scale.  We  need  research  into  diseases,  into 
predator  relationships,  into  the  intricate 
problems  of  parasitism,  and  into  the  effect 
of  man’s  activities. 

“It  is  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  we  shall  ever  have  available  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  wildlife  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wildlife  enough  land  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  various  forms  which  are 
useful  and  valuable  to  man.  It  is  therefore 
going  to  be  increasingly  necessary  to  cor- 
relate the  production  of  wildlife  on  many 
lands  with  other  perhaps  dominant  uses.  If 
we  are  to  approach  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  wild- 
life we  must  go  beyond  a straight  Federal  or 
State  owned  land  management  program.  We 
must  promote  in  some  way,  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  the  restoration  and  preser- 
vation of  suitable  conditions  and  suitable  en- 
vironments for  wildlife  on  privately  owned 
lands,  and  this  must  be  integrated  with  agri- 
culture and  other  uses  to  which  those  lands 
must  of  necessity  be  put. 

“Game  crops  produced  on  farms  now  fur- 
nish the  larger  part  of  the  game  taken  for 
sport  and  food  by  the  hunters  of  this  coun- 
try. Eighty  percent  or  more  of  game  and  fur 
animals  taken  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  produced  and  grown  on  private 
land.  The  records  of  hunting  license  sales 
are  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  wild- 
life populations.  In  the  eleven  Western  States, 
the  so-called  public  land  States,  (Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
New  Mexico),  there  are  about  200,000,000 
acres  of  public  domain  and  more  than  133,- 
000,000  acres  of  national  forest.  Most  of  these 
areas  produce  some  type  of  wildlife  sought 
by  hunters.  Yet  out  of  7,524,720  hunting 
licenses  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the 
hunting  season  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1938 
and  extending  into  1939,  these  States,  which 
together  represent  about  40  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States,  supplied  only 
1,110,752,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
hunters.  Contrast  these  figures  with  those 
from  the  farming  areas.  4,966,699  hunting 
license  holders,  or  66  2/3  percent  of  the  total, 
were  recorded  from  the  26  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Many  of  these  States  are 
so  nearly  agricultural  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  extended  tracts  of  really  wild  land. 
Pennsylvania,  55  percent  agricultural,  and 
New  York,  61  percent  in  farms,  had  to  supply 
game  for  over  200,000  more  hunters  than  the 
entire  11  western  range  States. 

“The  problem  facing  the  game  administra- 
tors is  definitely  one  of  the  Correlation  and 
integration  of  wildlife  conservation  into  the 
program  of  agriculture.  The  great  gap  at 
present  is  between  the  technician  and  the 
administrator,  and  the  owner  and  user  of 
the  land.  The  farmer  can  be  the  most  im- 
portant individual  in  the  whole  field  of  wild- 
life conservation. 


Conference 


By  Seth  G ordon 

it 


“My  suggestion  is  that  we  secure  Congres- 
sional authority  and  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
vide Wildlife  Extension  Specialists,  if  we 
may  call  them  that,  to  work  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  State  conservation  commissions,  the  4-H 
Clubs,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
sportsmen,  and  any  and  all  other  groups  who 
have  the  contact  or  the  facilities  to  spread 
sound  information  to  the  landowners.  In 
that  way  the  needs  of  wildlife  may  be  con- 
sidered in  every  land-use  program  and  the 
results  of  the  studies  made  by  our  research 
and  technical  workers  may  be  available  to 
all  who  can  make  use  of  them. 

“The  continental  population  of  ducks  and 
geese  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
by  continuation  of  the  same  sound  program 
of  environmental  restoration  and  limitation 
of  the  harvest  to  less  than  the  crop  produced, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  existing  and 
newly  restored  breeding  areas  can  not  be 
eventually  put  into  full  production.” 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  gave  an  interesting  resume 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  enactment 
of  Federal  wildlife  legislation,  and  urged 
those  present  to  let  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  know  their  views  concerning  pend- 
ing legislative  proposals. 

Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  U.  S.  Representative 
from  South  Dakota  analyzed  the  several  pro- 
posals for  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  pollution,  and  pointed  out  the  weaknesses 
in  the  original  Barkley  bill,  also  the  advant- 
ages in  the  amendments  which  he  and  his  co- 
workers succeeded  in  having  put  into  the 
bill  in  the  House.  He  made  a most  logical, 
convincing  presentation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  con- 
ference, deviating  from  its  usual  practice 
to  avoid  the  adoption  of  resolutions,  went  on 
record  unanimously  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
amended  bill,  and  urged  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  approve  the  bill  substan- 
tially in  that  form;  and  failing  to  do  so  that 
the  bill  be  killed. 

Albert  M.  Day,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  reviewed  the  progress  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act.  Among  other  things, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tax 
on  arms  and  ammunition  amounts  to  about 
$3,000,000  a year;  that  on  July  1,  1938  $1,000,- 
000  were  made  available,  and  on  July  1,  1939 
.$1,500,000;  that  the  appropriation  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  includes  an  item  of  $2,- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1940;  and  that  each  appropriation  is  available 
for  a two-year  period;  following  which  un- 
obligated balances  revert  to  the  Biological 
Survey  for  use  in  the  National  Waterfowl 
Restoration  Program. 

Only  forty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states 

have  passed  the  necessary  legislation  to  bene- 
fit from  the  Federal  Aid  Program.  The  states 
ineligible  are  Montana,  Nevada,  Florida, 
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Georgia  and  Louisiana.  The  writer  under- 
stands that  in  several  of  these  states  the 
Legislators  refused  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  because  they  fear  Federal  domina- 
tion. 

The  43  eligible  states  have  submitted  a total 
of  232  projects,  of  which  180  hav'e  been  ap- 
proved. The  others,  most  of  which  deal  with 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  can  not  be  cleared 
until  valuation  appraisals  are  made  and 
options  taken. 

Mr.  Day  then  reviewed  briefly  the  various 
types  of  projects  sponsored  by  the  several 
states,  and  said  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
evidences  of  progress  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Program  is  the  large  number  of  technically 
trained  men  placed  in  responsible  positions 
in  State  Game  Departments  in  the  past  18 
months.  Of  more  than  100  employes  added 
to  the  staffs  of  26  State  Departments,  85%  are 
college  graduates,  most  of  whom  are  trained 
in  wildlife  management  or  the  biological 
sciences.  In  addition,  numerous  graduate 
students  have  been  employed  on  a part-time 
basis.  (When  the  regulations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Program  were  being  framed  pro- 
vision was  made  that  employes  to  work  on 
that  program  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
competency  only,  and  be  required  to  perform 
their  services  in  a manner  acceptable  to  the 
Bioloical  Survey.) 

No  state  that  permits  a diversion  of  its 
hunting  license  fees  from  the  administration 
of  the  State  Game  Department  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Act.  Mr.  Day  stated  that  this  provision 
has  forced  several  states  to  discontinue 
diversions  of  funds,  and  has  prevented  sev- 
eral other  raids  on  accumulated  game  license 
funds. 

He  also  stated  that  rumors  have  reached 
the  Survey  that  stories  are  being  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Survey  in  administering 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  is  attempting  to 
dictate  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  lands  pur- 
chased with  these  funds.  His  comment  was, 
“I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphatic- 
ally deny  this.  We  have  carefully  refrained 
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from  any  action  that  we  felt  could  be  con- 
strued as  encroachment  on  the  right  of  the 
states  to  regulate  seasons  and  kill,  and  we 
intend  to  continue  this  policy.”  (See  further 
notes  on  the  Federal  Aid  Program.  "Confer- 
ence with  Biological  Survey”). 

Charles  H.  Taylor.  Assistant  Director, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  gave  a splendid 
account  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  C.C.C. 
to  benefit  wildlife.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  proposed  appropriations 
a considerable  reduction  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  C.C.C.  program.  (Later  on 
Members  of  the  House  Wildlife  Committee 
asked  some  pointed  questions  about  the  value 
of  the  C.C.C.  program  to  the  several  states. 
Apparently  the  anticipated  cut  will  not  be 
made.) 

There  was  a very  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Farmer-Sportsmen  Council.  Those  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  included  John  D.  Chalk, 
President.  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners:  D.  I. 
Rasmussen,  Leader,  Utah  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Management  Research  Unit;  Frank  C. 
Edminster,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Colin  Reed,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Arnold  Nicholson,  Asso- 
ciate Editor,  Country  Gentleman;  Paul  Mil- 
ler, U.  S,  Biological  Surv’ey.  Messrs.  Louis  J. 
Taber,  Master,  National  Grange,  and  Edward 
O'Neal,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  failed  to  appear. 

This  was  a general  discussion  on  the  farm- 
game  program,  in  which  the  various  plans 
of  operation  to  improve  relationships  be- 
tween landowners  and  sportsmen,  and  to  in- 
crease the  game  crop,  were  discussed  quite 
fully.  All  of  the  speakers  on  this  panel 
agreed  that  the  various  Conservation  De- 
partments must  give  farm-game  problems 
more  attention,  and  that  no  one  plan  of  pa- 
proach  to  the  problem  will  fit  equally  well 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Colin  Reed 
covered  Pennsylvania's  approach  to  this 
problem  quite  well. 

In  this  discussion  two  points  were  stressed: 
one,  that  farmer-sportsmen’s  councils  should 


be  organized  wherever  pos.sible;  iud.  t'.v= 
that  the  states  and  the  organized  sportsmen 
must  find  a way  to  encourage  the  landowners 
to  plant  or  to  save  food  and  cover,  i-specially 
for  wildlife. 

There  was  also  a very  excellent  panel  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  better  sell  wildlife  to  the 
people  participated  in  by  Frank  Thime, 
Science  Service:  C.  A.  Paquin.  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department;  John  Mock,  Outdoor 
Writers’  Association  of  America;  Bob  Edge. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  H.  W Hoch- 
baum,  U.  S.  Extension  Service;  John  Baker, 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies; 
William  T.  Spanton.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion: and  a substitute  speaking  for  Mrs.  Fae 
Huttenlocher,  National  Council  of  State  Gar- 
den Clubs,  Inc. 

The  discussion  brought  out  nothing  new 
from  Pennsylvania’s  standpoint  but  remind- 
ed us  of  two  important  things,  namely;  that 
a general  cooperative  program  of  wildlife 
conservation  between  the  Pa.  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  the  inte- 
gration of  conservation  in  the  curriculum 
of  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  public 
schools  is  highly  desirable.  Quite  a few- 
other  states  are  carrying  on  these  programs 
very  extensively  and  apparently  with  ex- 
cellent success. 

The  Technical  Sessions  were  many  and 
well  diversified  in  subject,  and  it  was  en- 
couraging to  note  the  large  number  of  well 
trained  young  men  who  attended  them.  Ap- 
parently the  number  of  such  men  in  attend- 
ance w'as  much  larger  than  heretofore. 

In  summation  I would  say  that  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole  was  very  satisfactory,  espe- 
cially since  the  General  and  Technical  Ses- 
sions w^ere  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict. 

The  annual  banquet  was  unique  in  that 
there  was  no  speaking  of  any  character.  Some 
exceptionally  fine  motion  pictures  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Eugene  Dupont,  of  Wilmington. 
Delaw-are,  taken  in  the  Santee  marshes  of 
South  Carolina,  and  by  Mr.  John  H.  Storer, 
of  Massachusetts. 
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I)<ies  trjippinjr  t»a.v?  It  certainly  would  seem  so  from  this  bunch  of  bunnies 
ciuisht  on  the  Barluidoes  Island  several  years  ago. 


IN  the  early  Winter  of  1927-28,  officials  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  operating  a large  plant  on  Barbardoes  Island 
in  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Norristown,  reported  to  the  Game 
Commission  that  rabbits  had  become  quite  plentiful  on  the  upper 
part  of  this  island,  containing  about  65  acres,  and  that  the  food 
supply  was  fast  becoming  depleted  and  predators  were  obtaining 
a foothold  on  the  island  and  making  serious  inroads  on  the  rabbit 
population.  They  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  remove  these 
rabbits  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  Game 
Commission  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  time,  it  became 
my  duty  to  take  over  the  job  of  removing  these  surplus  rabbits 
and  curbing  the  perdator  increase  on  the  island.  Now  problems 
were  continually  arising  in  the  field  work  connected  with  game 
administration,  but  this  was  indeed  a real  challenge  to  us,  because 
at  that  time  we  did  not  have  a supply  of  box  traps  and  had  to  act 
quickly. 

We  called  a conference  of  Game  Protectors  from  Bucks,  Chester 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  made  a survey  of  conditions  on  the 
island  in  question,  and  saw  that  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  had 
been  “barked”  considerably,  also  that  the  food  supply  was  being 
supplemented  with  oats  and  corn  supplied  by  the  employes  of  the 
Electric  Company.  Evidence  of  weasels  was  seen  on  the  island. 
There  were  no  groundhog  holes  on  the  site,  while  the  rabbit  domain 
was  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides  and  the  buildings  and 
plant  of  the  Electric  Company  on  the  fourth.  Thus,  the  rabbits 
were  really  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  When  walking  through  the 
grass  and  weeds,  we  saw  them  scampering  off  in  all  directions. 

The  question  was  what  method  to  use  in  order  to  capture  them 
quickly.  Our  officers  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a wire 
corral  with  a trap  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  and  wingwalls 
running  at  sharp  angles  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  utilities 
company  lent  us  some  posts  for  the  corral  and  trap.  We  secured 
chicken  wire  and  the  necessary  sledges  and  other  tools,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  sportsmen  from  Norristown,  Souderton  and  Lans- 
dale,  and  employes  of  the  company,  we  started  operations  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  January  1,  1928. 

The  corral  was  built  and  the  drive  organized,  beginning  at  the 
Electric  Company  plant  and  proceeding  towards  the  trap  on  the 
upper  end,  or  point,  of  the  island.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
snappy.  We  had  more  fun  than  any  one  had  anticipated;  really 
more  than  we  had  during  the  previous  hunting  season.  When 
the  drivers  arrived  at  the  trap,  we  were  more  than  surprised  to 
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see  the  rabbits  crawling  around  beneath  the  grass  and  weeds  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  trap,  and  in  some  places  they  seemed  to 
be  about  three  deep.  We  closed  the  entrance,  removed  the  bunnies 
and  placed  them  in  suitable  crates.  Upon  counting  them,  we  found 
that  this  first  drive  produced  sixty-seven  rabbits.  Another  drive 
was  made  that  day  and  seventy  more  rabbits  were  secured,  making 
a total  of  one  hundred  thirty-seven  rabbits  for  our  first  day’s 
efforts. 

On  Monday,  January  3,  we  assembled  again  for  two  more  rabbit 
drives,  the  first  one  securing  44  rabbits  and  the  second  one  36.  A 
few  days  later,  two  final  drives  were  made  and  48  more  rabbits  1 
were  secured,  making  a total  of  265  rabbits  from  sixty-five  acres.  ; 
This  was  an  average  of  four  rabbits  to  the  acre.  We  left  sufficient  ; 
rabbits  on  the  island  for  propagating  purposes  during  the  next  : 
year,  realizing  that  with  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  Electric  Com-  I 
pany  officials  the  island  would  be  a natural  propagating  area  which  ! 
if  properly  supervised  and  barring  no  interference  on  nature’s  part, 
would  give  us  a “plant”.  There  had  been  no  hunting  on  this 
island  for  six  years  and  the  rabbits  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Another  novel  experience  connected  with  this  game  transfer 
work  was  the  taking  of  crates  of  trapped  rabbits  to  the  Norris- 
town shore  on  a rowboat.  Game  Protectors  did  not  often  have 
the  opportunity  to  transport  rabbits  in  boats,  neither  do  rabbits 
have  the  unique  experience  of  navigating  waters  in  this  manner. 

A clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  3,  1928, 
started  off  as  follows: 

“NORRISTOWN,  January  2 — Rabbit  hunters  inspired 
by  humanitarian  motives,  leaving  behind  hounds  and 
guns,  captured  217  bunnies  here  today  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s first  rabbit  drive.” 

“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention”  is  an  old  saying  and  a 
very  true  one.  The  value  of  a native  wild  game  supply  secured 
from  a tract  of  land  on  which  no  hunting  can  be  or  should  be 
permitted  and  is  a natural  game  refuge  or  propagating  area  was 
thus  demonstrated,  not  because  of  foresight  or  because  it  was 
specially  planned,  but  because  of  an  overpopulation  of  game, 
scarcity  of  a food  supply,  and  an  abundance  of  predators,  or  what 
we  might  term  “necessity”. 

During  the  Fall  of  1932,  Reading  City  officials  in  charge  of  the 
municipal  watershed,  known  as  the  Maiden  Creek  Dam  Area,  re- 
ported that  rabbits  were  causing  damage  to  hundreds  of  small  pine 
trees  with  which  they  had  reforested  the  watershed.  They  asked 
us  to  cooperate  by  removing  these  rabbits  and  giving  them  relief 
from  the  damage.  We  began  rabbit  trapping  on  this  area  during 
the  Winter  of  1932-33  on  a big  scale,  using  nets  for  our  wingwalls 
instead  of  wire,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  noses  of 
some  of  the  rabbits  was  practically  eliminated.  Six  hundred  and 
fourteen  rabbits  were  removed  from  the  2,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  watershed  the  first  winter,  and  this  area  has  furnished  a large 
annual  supply  of  rabbits  for  the  Commission  in  Berks  County  ever 
since,  excepting  the  Winter  of  1936-37,  which  followed  the  unusually 
severe  winter  of  1935-36,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
remove  any  rabbits  at  all  from  this  area.  One  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-seven  rabbits  were  trapped  on  the  Maiden  Creek 
Area  during  the  1938-39  winter,  and  from  present  indications  this 
number  will  be  exceeded  by  about  two  hundred  this  past  winter. 
This  area  has  provided  the  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsman 
with  more  trapped  rabbits  over  a period  of  years  than  any  other 
similar  tract  of  land  in  the  State. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  grounds  in  Montgomery  County,  which 
contain  about  1,400  acres,  was  one  of  the  next  areas  turned  over 
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Wherein  thousands  of  cottontails 
|3re  trapped  and  transferred  annually 
to  the  sportsmen’s  benefit 


Lo  us  for  the  development  of  a game  supply.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
ithat  there  are  men  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  this  kind  who  are 
interested  in  hunting  and  in  sportsmanship,  and  who  are  willing 
Lo  cooperate  with  the  Game  Commission. 

When  the  Pymatuning  Dam  was  being  built  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  1931,  this  vast  area  had  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  other 
growth,  so  that  rabbit  trapping  there  produced  a large  supply  of 
native  cottontails  for  restocking  in  Crawford  County.  The  Pyma- 
tuning Refuge  has  since  produced  a crop  of  rabbits  and  other  game 
almost  yearly.  From  these  beginnings,  it  was  seen  that  specially 
established  game  propagating  areas  would  be  most  desirable,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  Game  Commission  to  incorporate  the  author- 
ity for  their  establishment  in  the  Game  Law. 

Under,  Section  930  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  the  Game  Law  of 
Pennsylvania,  a special  set-up  is  provided  whereby  the  Game  Com- 
mission may  establish  state  game  propagation  areas  on  and  within 
Ipublicly-owned  or  privately-owned  lands  within  the  Common- 
iwealth  upon  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities.  These  areas 
jare  posted  against  all  hunting  so  as  to  allow  wildlife  an  opportunity 
to  breed  and  propagate  under  natural  conditions,  with  a minimum 
of  human  interference;  from  them,  animals  and  birds  may  be 
j removed  by  the  Commission,  or  its  agents  for  restocking  elsewhere. 
Such  areas  are  to  be  managed  and  developed  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable  and  necessary  for  the  successful  propagation 
and  increase  of  wildlife. 

This  represented  the  legal  set-up  long  awaited.  Is  it  not  logical 
Ito  take  every  reasonable  step  to  raise  as  much  game  as  possible  in 
ia  wild  state  to  capture  and  transfer  to  suitable  hunting  areas  to 
supplement  the  supply  from  the  game  farms  and  the  game  pur- 
chased? Just  the  other  night  on  the  Major  Bowes’  Amateur  Hour 
a beautiful  young  lady  approached  the  microphone.  The  manner 
in  which  she  had  her  hair  arranged  attracted  the  attention  of 
Major  Bowes.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  a “permanent.”  She  said. 
“No,  the  waves  in  my  hair  are  just  natural.”  Major  Bowes  then 
said,  “If  it  is  natural,  it  ought  to  be  permanent.”  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  naturally  propagated  native  game 
will  provide  more  of  a permanent  game  supply  for  the  sportsmen 
Df  the  Commonwealth  than  that  otherwise  secured?  Certainly 
such  game  is  superior  to  imported  stock  of  doubtful  value. 

; By  January  1,  1939,  or  during  the  1938-39  rabbit  trapping  cam- 
paign, there  were  a total  of  53  State  Game  Propagation  Areas 
established  in  the  Commonwealth  in  59  townships  of  28  counties 
with  87  cooperating  landowners  with  a total  of  20,754  acres.  The 
buestion  is  what  will  these  areas  produce  over  a period  of  years. 
Judging  from  the  few  natural  propagating  areas  from  which  we 
pad  been  removing  game  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  ten  or  more  years  they  will  be  the  sources  of  an  annual  natural 
supply  of  game  that  will  mean  much  toward  solving  the  restocking 
problem. 

I The  Game  Commission  in  1937  felt  that  if  this  game  trapping 
Work  was  so  successful  in  the  thickly  congested  southeastern  coun- 
ties, or  Division  “A”,  of  the  Game  Commission,  it  ought  to  work 
(well  on  a statewide  basis.  To  that  end  the  beginning  of  a general 
statewide  trapping  program  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
'1937-38.  Up  to  this  time  nearly  all  of  the  rabbit  transfer  work 
within  the  State  had  been  done  in  Division  “A”.  The  total  number 
jf  rabbits  transferred  in  the  State  beginning  with  June  1,  1933  was 
as  follows: 

Year  Number 

I 1933-34  1,676 

! 1934-35  2,026 


1935- 36  1.902 

1936- 37  . 719 

1937- 38  5.8.53 

The  splendid  results  of  these  early  efforts  showed  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  the  rabbit  transfer  program  on  a statewide 
basis.  It  was  found  that  humane  live  traps  could  be  made  by  the 
NYA  at  their  workshops  and  the  only  cost  to  the  Game  Commission 
would  be  the  purchase  of  the  materials.  This  work  would  also 
provide  employment  for  worthy  young  men.  Rabbit  box  traps  and 
rabbit  carrying  or  holding  crates  were  made  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission by  the  NYA  during  the  past  three  years  as  follows: 


Year  Rabbit  Traps 

1937- 38  4 861 

1938- 39  9,320 

1939- 40  6.000 


Total  20.181 

Year  Rabbit  Carrying  Crates 

1937- 38  2.50 

1938- 39  507 

1939- 40  1.000 

Total 1.757 


The  average  cost  of  the  rabbit  traps  has  been  about  351^c  each 
and  that  less  of  the  carrying  crates  93  l /3c  each. 

The  Commission  authorized  the  development  of  extensive  rabbit 
transfer  work  beginning  with  the  winter  of  1938-39.  Three  hundred 
eighty  special  agents  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Game  Protectors 
m this  work.  Some  of  these  agents  were  deputy  game  protectors, 
while  others  were  interested  sportsmen.  The  cooperation  of  sports- 
men’s organizations  was  solicited  in  many  counties.  The  rabbits 
captured  were  to  be  released  in  the  county  where  taken.  It  ap- 
peared that  it  would  only  be  a question  of  time  until  the  purchase 
of  rabbits  from  the  western  states  would  no  longer  be  possible,  and 
the  possibility  of  importing  disease  would  be  avoided,  if  a local 
natural  rabbit  supply  could  be  developed. 

Rabbit  transfer  on  a big  scale  was  started  during  the  winter  of 
1938-39  with  box  traps,  and  the  conducting  of  rabbit  drives  through 
the  use  of  nets.  Bait  used  in  the  box  traps  included  apples,  carrots, 
alfalfa  hay,  rabbit  chow,  prepared  horse  feed,  corn  on  the  ear  and 
even  frozen  sweet  cider.  The  records  show  that  a total  of  22,980 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


The  most  popular  ami  pra<‘fical  method  of  trappim:  r}il)hits  is  to  spread  the 
nets  in  V-shape  eoiuerKintr  in  a eorrall. 
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Courtesy  Fish  Commission 

Eatii  spring  some  13.<t(Mi.OOO  fishermen  park  up  their  troubles  in  the  old  kit  bag. 


Mr.  chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  this 
splendid  assembly  of  conservation  officials  and  nature  lovers 
has  met  here  today  to  discuss  how  we  can  better  sell  wildlife  to 
the  people.  I have  contended  for  the  past  30  years,  and  still  con- 
tend, that  you  can’t  sell  anything  to  anybody  by  force,  not  even 
the  old  watering  trough  to  the  horse.  And  you  can’t  sell  anything 
to  most  of  us  in  the  absence  of  a personal  profit  motive.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  selling  this  program  to  the  fifteen  million  or 
more  who  hunt  and  fish.  Selling  it  to  an  equal  number  of  land- 


By  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson 


it  remained  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  to  tackle  the  prob-  - 
lem  of  reaching  on  a national  scale  the  “grass  roots,”  so  to  speak. 
Most  of  our  best  species  of  small  upland  game  find  their  habitat  in  i 
cultivated  areas,  and  1,000.000,000  acres  of  such  areas  in  this  country  ’ 
are  privately  owned.  For  many  years  hunters  had  been  gathering  ;j 
at  their  city  clubs  or  mountain  lodges  and  engaging  in  wistful  -;i 
wishing  for  a return  of  the  good  old  days,  but  few  of  them  had  |i 
read  the  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  of  an  old  book:  “He  who  learns  ■! 
and  learns  and  does  not  as  he  knows,  is  one  who  plows  and  plows 
but  never  sows.”  And  still  fewer  had  read  with  an  understanding  ! 
heart  the  words  of  Samuel:  “I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying  '> 
‘Whom  shall  we  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?’  and  I said,  ‘Here  am  i 
I,  Lord,  send  me.’  ” 

Each  spring  some  13,000,000  fishermen  would  pack  up  their  j 
troubles  in  the  old  kit  bag  along  with  their  fishing  tackle  and  : 
go  to  some  mountain  area  where  massive  peaks  invited  the  heavens  : 
to  rest  upon  their  stately  columns,  where  majestic  oaks  that  had  , 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements  could  teach  how  to  clasp 
with  tougher  roots  the  inspiring  earth,  where  sparkling  streams  i; 
concealed  in  limpid  pools  the  elusive  trout,  and  where  they  could  : 
catch  the  personal  inspiration  of  the  lines:  “To  him  who  in  the 
love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible  form,  she  speaks  ; 
a varied  language:  for  his  gayer  hours  she  has  a voice  of  gladness  L 
and  a sm.ile  and  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides  into  his  darker  i 
musings  with  a mild  and  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away  their  i 
sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.” 

But  that  was  not  putting  any  fish  into  a depleted  stream.  Each 
fall  seven  and  a half  million  hunters  would  pay  thirteen  and  a ^ 
half  million  dollars  for  hunting  licenses,  as  well  as  a million  dollars 
for  duck-stamp  licenses,  to  pursue  their  favorite  type  of  game,  but 
that  was  not  bringing  into  the  conservation  picture  the  owners  of  i 
that  1,000.000,000  acres  of  farm  land,  except  as  silent  sufferers  of  : 
careless  hunters  or  wilful  trespassers.  Neither  was  it  bringing  ; 
back  the  flight  of  the  ducks,  which  in  1935  had  reached  the  all-time 
low  of  30,000,000,  the  deer,  and  turkeys  that  had  completely  disap-  j 
peared  from  many  of  their  favorite  haunts;  nor  the  cheery  call  of  [ 
the  Bobwhite  to  the  fence  posts  from  which  they  had  disappeared,  i 
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owners  is  a horse  of  another  color.  Are  they  expected  to  furnish 
better  hunting  and  Ashing  free?  And  if  not,  what  is  their  profit 
motive  to  induce  them  to  cooperate?  The  only  effective  sales  cam- 
paign is  education.  Our  manufacturers  and  our  merchants  learned 
that  fundamental  principle  many  years  ago,  and  annually  spend 
millions  of  dollars  through  the  newspapers  and  through  broad- 
casting stations  in  advertising  their  goods,  wares,  and  services. 

Conservationists  have  been  slow  to  grasp  these  principles,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  erroneous  belief  in  many  quarters  that  our  wildlife 
resources  were  inexhaustible  and  we  need  take  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.  But  when  the  topsoil  of  the  “dust  bowl”  began  to  blow 
into  our  Capital  City;  when  we  had  to  send  to  Canada  for  lumber 
for  our  homes;  when  we  had  to  send  to  Japan  and  Russia  for  fish; 
when  we  had  to  go  100  or  200  miles  to  get  unpolluted  drinking 
Vv^ater  for  our  big  cities;  when  we  sat  in  a duck  blind  all  day  repeat- 
ing the  lines,  “Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye  might  mark  thy  distant  flight 
to  do  thee  wrong”;  when  we  visited  our  favorite  stream  and  return- 
ed with  nothing  except  the  classical  fisherman’s  luck,  public-spirited 
men  like  Jay  Darling,  Tom  Beck,  Harry  Hawes,  Fred  Walcott,  Sena- 
tor Pittman,  and  a few  others,  whose  names  will  ever  be  inscribed 
on  the  hearts  of  every  nature  lover,  began  telling  the  American 
public  what  was  actually  happening  to  a once  glorious  natural  re- 
source. And  at  long  last  the  program  of  education  started. 

The  first  essential  step  in  that  educational  program  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  I do  not  minimize 
the  educational  work  done  by  the  Audubon  Society,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Conference,  by  many  other  smaller  conservation  organ- 
izations, and  by  the  various  State  game  and  fish  departments;  but 


To  reach  the  grass  roots  as  a foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
constructive  national  program,  this  splendid  organization  set  out 
to  enlist  in  its  active  membership  the  farmers  and  landowners  of 
the  country  as  the  first  step  in  an  educational  program.  Hand  in 
hand  with  that  private  undertaking  went  a greatly  quickened  in- 
terest in  conservation  by  the  Federal  Government.  So  much  so 
that  recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  that  during 
the  past  seven  years  the  Federal  Government  had  made  greater 
progress  in  conservation  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of 
the  country. 

The  first  undertaking  of  these  private  and  public  agencies,  work- 
ing hand  in  hand,  was  to  let  the  people  know  the  present  balance 
to  their  credit,  since  the  title  to  all  wildlife  is  held  by  the  States 
m trust  for  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  migratory  birds, 
which  are  held  in  trust  for  the  people  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  its  treaty-making  powers).  That  inventory  on  the  debit  side 
showed  thousands  of  miles  of  polluted  streams,  millions  of  acres 
of  burned-over  forest  lands,  millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  so 
badly  eroded  as  to  produce  neither  food  nor  cover  for  wildlife,  the 
total  disappearance  of  some  valuable  species,  and  great  reductions 
m the  supply  of  others.  On  the  credit  side  it  showed  that  the 
people  of  this  country  owned  26  national  parks,  with  a total  of 
25,000.000  acres;  158  national  forests  with  a total  of  175,000,000  acres 
and  173,000,000  acres  of  public  domain,  all  now  being  administered 
with  a view  to  wildlife  conservation,  not  only  to  preserve  what  we 
now  have  but  to  increase  the  supply  for  the  future  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people. 

The  Congress  passed  a bill  to  impose  a Federal  license  on  migra- 
tory bird  hunters  to  produce  a fund  for  the  acquisition  and  main- 
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Co-author  of  the  famous  Federal  Aid 
in  Conservation  Act 

tenance  of  migratory  bird  refuges;  it  passed  a bill  to  earmark  the 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  development 
as  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the  development  of  upland  game. 
It  created  a select  committee  of  the  House  to  study  conservation 
'problems  from  a national  standpoint,  to  coordinate  Federal  con- 
iservation  activities  and  to  recommend  necessary  or  desirable  legis- 
lation. The  Congress  created  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that 
has  built  over  4,000  fish-rearing  ponds,  planted  food  and  cover  on 
£4.251  acres,  reforested  1,300,000  acres,  and  improved  fishing  con- 
ditions in  streams  to  the  extent  of  6,135  miles.  It  created  the 
Resettlement  Administration  that  purchased  9,200,000  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  land,  much  of  which  is  now  being  devoted  to  wildlife 
conservation.  The  Congress  created  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Iwhich  has  526  projects  in  45  States,  with  57.003  farm  owners  coop- 
lerating  in  the  retirement  of  683,497  acres  of  land  from  soil-deplet- 
ing crops,  strip  cropping  an  additional  1,084,812  acres,  and  doing 
hillside  terracing  to  prevent  erosion  to  the  extent  of  74,249  miles. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  built  3,707  storage  dams  im- 
pounding 80,000  acres  of  water.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
vast  sums  to  the  W.  P.  A.,  of  which  $227,000,000  have  been  expended 
on  conservation  projects,  including  the  expenditure  of  $500,050  on 
fish  hatcheries  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  supplemented  by  an 
jallotment  of  $808,500  from  the  P.  W.  A.  And  that  type  of  W.  P.  A. 
activity  will  be  continued  through  the  current  year,  improving 
existing  Federal  hatcheries  and  the  fish-cultural  facilities  in  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks,  and  a new  pond  fish 
hatchery  in  Alabama. 

j The  Congress  during  the  past  7 years  has  made  relatively  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which 
has  been  making  splendid  progress  not  only  in  the  improvement  of 
scientific-management  plans  but  in  the  actual  improvement  of 
fishing  conditions  through  the  annual  distribution  of  some  8,000,- 
000,000  fish,  many  of  which  were  reared  to  legal  size  before  being 
planted  in  the  streams  and  ponds.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  hopes 
it  has  saved  the  salmon  industry  on  the  west  coast  by  designing 
practical  and  successful  fishways  to  move  the  salmon  to  their 
spawning  beds  in  the  Columbia  River  past  the  Bonneville,  Rock 
Island,  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.  Approximately  a million  salmon 
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lave  ascended  these  fishways  during  the  two  seasons  of  their  opera- 
don.  The  successful  administration  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  have 
maintained  an  average  yield  of  6,500,000  cases  of  salmon  during  the 
past  decade.  The  fur-seal  herd  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  has  been 
'.ncreased  from  130,000  animals  in  1910  to  about  2,000,000  animals 
it  the  present  time  and  during  the  30-year  period  in  which  the 
Bureau  has  managed  this  valuable  resource  900,500  skins  have  been 
bbtained.  After  3 generations  of  careful  selection,  the  Bureau, 
it  its  Pittsford,  Vt.,  hatchery  produced  a type  of  brook  trout  that 
;rew  so  rapidly  they  spawned  a year  earlier  than  wild  stock,  yielded 
louble  the  number  of  eggs  and  were  more  resistant  to  disease. 
Che  restocking  activities  of  the  Bureau  have  been  centered  on 
±ie  national-park  and  national-forest  areas,  which  are  under  Fed- 
iral  control  and  open  to  the  public,  the  prince  and  the  pauper  on 
;qual  terms. 

The  Congress  has,  likewise,  supplemented  the  duck  stamp  and 
^ittman-Robertson  Act  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
vith  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  acquire  approximately 
.2,000,000  acres  of  areas  suitable  for  migratory  birds,  principally 
lucks  and  geese.  As  a result  of  that  program,  coupled  with  a wise 
i'estrictive  shooting  program,  our  supply  of  ducks  has  been  in- 
creased 100  percent  since  1935,  to  my  mind  the  most  remarkable 
-•ecovery  of  a threatened  specie  in  history.  But  let  no  one  assume 
hat  recovery  is  a signal  for  letting  the  bars  down  to  a million 
;iunters  since  the  present  supply  of  ducks  in  this  country  is  only  a 
Taction  of  what  it  once  was,  and  far  below  the  population  of  120,- 
100,000  birds  which  we  should  have  before  we  can  say  we  have 
wrought  back  the  ducks.  The  Biological  Survey  has  made  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  fur-bearing  ani- 


May  pictures  such  as  this  be  ever  reminiscent  of  our  efforts  to  preserve 
wildlife  for  future  generations. 


mals,  from  which  our  trappers  derive  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$65,000,000.  They  have  educated  the  people  to  the  value  of  insec- 
tivorous birds  on  the  protected  list,  more  than  50  of  which  make 
war  on  that  enemy  of  the  cotton  farmer,  the  boll  weevil.  And  they 
have  told  us  that  the  bobwhite  of  the  Southern  States  include  in 
their  normal  diet  50  kinds  of  insects  that  are  agricultural  pests.  The 
Biological  Survey  has  also  shown  great  zeal  and  a commendable 
understanding  of  local  problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
Pittman -Robertson  Act,  under  which  167  restoration  projects  have 
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been  started  in  42  States  at  a cost  of  $1,350,000.  And  that  program 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  Federal  appropriation  this  year  of  $1,000,- 
000  more  than  was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  engineer  of  that  outfit,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  has  had  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  and  his  eye  on  the  rail. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  upon  the  splendid  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  leadership  of 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  or  the  United  States  Forest  Service  under  the 
leadership  of  that  outstanding  forester  and  beloved  man,  the  late 
F.  A.  Silcox.  It  is  more  important  for  me,  as  a legislator,  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  delegates  to  this  conference  than  it  is  for  me  to 
recount  at  length  what  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  reference  to  what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  is  neces- 
sary in  any  program  of  education  to  better  sell  wildlife  to  the 
people.  Knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done,  coupled  with  a vision  of  what  can  be  done, 
should  quicken  and  stimulate  public  interest  and  public  coopera- 
tion. In  conclusion,  my  friends,  I wish  to  touch  briefly  on  another 
phase  of  this  educational  program  to  sell  wildlife  to  the  people, 
and  that  is  the  opportunities  it  offers  to  the  people  to  find  peace 
and  contentment,  now  a stranger  in  many  hearts.  While  the  for- 
eign situation  is  a subject  of  absorbing  interest  and,  of  course, 
vital  concern,  we  must  not  let  it  obstruct  the  seriousness  of  our 
domestic  problems.  We  have  many  unemployed  men  and  women: 
we  have  class  antagonisms;  we  have  some  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities;  we  have  many  who  think  that  the  principles  of 
a democracy  should  mean  equality  of  property  instead  of  equality 
of  opportunity.  We  have  many  who  do  not  realize  that  content- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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COTTONTAIL  NESTING  STUDY 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Although  management  of  cottontail 
rabbits  (81/lvilagus  spp.)  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  fundamental  re- 
productive and  nesting  activities  of  these 
animals  have  to  a great  extent  remained 
obscure.  The  difficulty  with  which  cotton- 
tail nests  have  been  found  has  generally 
limited  previous  studies  to  nests  found  acci- 
dentally. A study  of  the  nesting  habits  and 
juvenile  mortality  of  cottontails  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  writer  as  part  of  a man- 
agement investigation  of  these  animals  in 
Pennsylvania  since  July  1,  1938.  This  paper 
is  a preliminary  report  on  the  nesting  habits 
of  the  Mearns  cottontail  (Sylvilagus  florida- 
nus  mearnsi).  All  specimens  collected  and 
examined  were  identified  as  Sylvilagus  flor- 
idanus  mearnsi,  but  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  nests  and  young  were  those  of  S.  f. 
mallurus  and  8.  transitionalis. 

The  study  was  carried  on  in  Centre  and 
Lehigh  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Biologist, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  Dr. 
P.  F.  English,  Associate  Professor  of  Wild- 
life Management,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  P.  E.  Randall,  Russell  T.  Norris, 
Tracy  M.  Kuhn,  and  Allan  T.  Studholme, 
graduate  assistants  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  helped  materially  in  locating  nests 
for  study. 

From  April  1,  1939,  to  September  15,  1939, 
25  active  nests  and  66  old  nests  were  found 
by  systematic  search.  This  method,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  value  until  indicators 
that  revealed  the  presence  of  the  well-con- 
cealed nests  were  discovered.  After  a num- 
ber af  active  nests  had  been  observed,  the 
arrangement  of  dried  grasses  covering  the 
nests  became  a useful  indicator.  Portions 
of  the  excavated  dirt  and  the  fur  lining 
were  sometimes  visible  and  were  clues  to 
the  presence  of  nests.  Cottontails  dug  many 
nesting  cavities  that  were  never  used  as 
nests.  The  investigation  revealed  an  ap- 
proximate 1 to  1 ratio  between  these  cavi- 
ties and  the  completed  nests.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  86  unused  nesting  cavities  ex- 
amined contained  materials  for  the  outer 
grass  lining,  but  none  contained  the  fur 
lining. 


Nesting  Dates 

The  first  active  nest  was  found  on  April 
6,  1939,  and  nesting  activities  continued 

through  September  14.  1939,  when  a litter 
left  the  last  occupied  nest.  Trippensee 
(1936)  and  Allen  (1938)  reported  pregnant 
females  in  January  and  February,  respec- 
tively, in  southern  Michigan.  Similar  early 
records  may  be  expected  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  importance  of  the  nesting  period  be- 
fore April  1 is  not  known,  as  field  work  be- 
gan on  that  date.  Young  cottontails,  how- 
ever, were  seen  in  March  1939.  Nesting  ac- 
tivities were  under  way  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  the  peak  of  nesting  ac- 
tivities was  reached  late  in  May  and  early 
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in  June.  From  May  through  September  the 
number  of  nests  found  was  progressively 
smaller  when  figured  by  months  (table  1). 
During  August  few  nesting  data  were  ob- 
tained because  the  writer  was  absent  from 
the  study  areas.  A number  of  young  cotton- 
tails that  were  caught  in  box  traps  during 
September  showed  that  nesting  activities 
continued  throughout  August. 

Location  of  Nests 

When  choosing  a nesting  site,  cottontails 
often  left  their  favorite  haunts  of  dense 
shrubs  for  the  adjoining  open  meadows  and 
fields.  Perhaps  the  nests  were  placed  where 
mammalian  predators  would  be  least  apt  to 
travel.  The  study  thus  far  has  not  revealed 
any  avian  predator  as  a destroyer  of  cotton- 
tail nests.  The  location  of  nests  with  refer- 
ence to  cover  types  is  presented  in  table  2. 

Description  of  Nests 

The  nest  of  the  cottontail  was  arranged  in 
a cavity  in  the  ground,  presumably  dug  by 
the  female  in  most  cases.  An  outer  lining 
of  vegetation  and  an  inner  lining  of  fur  were 
placed  in  the  shallow  hole. 


TABLE  I. 

Nests  and  litter  counts 

obtained 

by 

months 

Nests 

Litters 

Average 

Month 

found 

examined 

in  litter 

April  . . . . 

2.  . , 

2 

. . . .6.0 

May  

44. . , 

8 

. . .6.1 

June  

22. . . 

8 

. . . .5.8 

July  

17. . . 

4 

. . . .4.5 

August  2 2 3.5 

September  ....  4 2 4.5 

Totals  91  26  5.42 


TABLE  2.- — Location  of  cottontail  nests 


Location  of  nests 

Wastelands  

Alfalfa  

Orchards  

Hayfields  (containing  timothy) 

Barleyfields  

Wheatfields  

Oatfields  

Red  clover  

Roadsides  

Woods  (mixed  oak  and  pine)  . 

Pastures  

Strawberry  patch  

Pine  plantation  

Scrub  oak  

Manure  pile  


Number 
of  nests 
. . 32 

. . 13 

8 
7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

. . 3 

3 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Nesting  cavities  were  surprisingly  uniform 
in  size  and  shape  although  several  excep- 
tions were  observed.  The  nest  shown  in 
figure  1 was  drawn  from  the  average  meas- 
urements of  49  nests.  That  no  incomplete 
nesting  cavities  were  found  indicated  that 
they  were  dug  in  a single  operation. 

In  April  and  May  (when  green  vegetation 
was  not  available)  dried  leaves,  mosses,  fine 
roots,  and  straw  were  used  for  the  outer 
grass  lining.  Later  in  the  season  bluegrass 
and  timothy  were  most  commonly  used  for 
the  outer  lining  although  nests  located  in 
barley,  oat,  and  wheatfields  contained  the 
basal  leaves  of  those  plants.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  early  nests,  the  materials  for  the 
grass  lining  were  cut  when  green  and  were: 


Fis:.  1.  Diagrram  of  section  of  typical  cottontail  nest. 
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Fiff.  8.  NostliriR  cottontail  parasitized  by  Wohl- 
fahritia  vigil,  showing  entrance  of  larvae  t*^*»ugh 
anal  and  abdominal  regions. 


loosely  placed  in  the  cavity,  where  they 
dried  in  a few  days.  The  nest  was  left  in 
this  condition  from  4 to  14  days,  after  which 
the  grass  lining  was  rearranged  and  fur  from 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  was  added.  The 
young  were  born  shortly  after  the  fur  was 
placed  in  the  nest.  After  the  birth  of  the 
young,  more  fur  was  added  to  the  lining  and 
arranged  to  surround  them.  Green  vege- 
tation was  then  cut  and  put  over  the  con- 
spicuous fur  lining  and  excavated  dirt.  Two 
nesting  cavities  were  dug  6 and  17  days,  re- 
spectively, before  the  birth  of  the  young. 

Litter  Counts 

Twenty-five  litters  of  nestling  cottontails 
were  examined  during  this  study,  and  one 
litter  count  was  obtained  from  a pregnant 
rabbit  that  had  been  hit  by  a car.  Seton 
(1929)  gave  the  number  of  young  to  a litter 
as  4 to  6 or  7 and  very  rarely  as  many  as  8 
or  as  few  as  3.  In  Pennsylvania  the  num- 
ber in  a litter  ranged  from  3 to  8 and  aver- 
aged 5.42  for  the  26  litters  examined.  Large 
litters  of  6 to  8 were  frequently  found  dur- 
ing the  early  nesting  months,  but  litters 
found  after  July  15,  1939,  were  comparatively 
smaller  and  ranged  from  3 to  5 (table  1). 
Dalke  (1937)  found  a larger  number  of  em- 
bryos to  the  female  during  the  early  breed- 
ing months  in  Connecticut,  but  a table  com- 
piled by  Trippensee  (1936)  showed  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  number  to  a lit- 
ter throughout  the  entire  breeding  season 
in  Michigan. 

Litters  in  a Year 

On  one  of  the  experimental  areas  a half- 
grown  cottontail  was  caught  and  tagged  in 
August  1938.  On  June  28,  1939,  this  rabbit 
was  caught  again.  The  condition  of  the 
genitals  and  the  secondary  sex  character- 
istics showed  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
young  about  the  first  week  in  June.  This 
was  considered  the  animal's  first  litter,  for 
Trippensee  (1934)  determined  the  breeding 
age  of  cottontails  to  be  about  40  weeks.  This 
cottontail  was  again  trapped  in  July,  August, 
September,  and  October  and  revealed  no 
further  nesting  activities;  she  therefore  had 
only  one  litter  in  her  first  breeding  year. 

Fifty  young  cottontails,  trapped  repeated- 
ly throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
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gave  no  indication  of  breeding  during  the 
first  year. 

Relationship  between  Female  and  Young 

Ordinarily  the  female  returned  to  the  nest 
only  to  feed  the  young  although  she  spent 
much  time  in  a nearby  form.  Feeding  hours 
were  determined  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus 
that  stopped  an  alarm  clock  at  each  visit  of 
the  female  to  the  nest.  One  feeding  period 
was  determined  to  be  about  dusk,  and  a 
second  was  indicated  to  be  about  dawn.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  visit  the  female  re- 
arranged the  nest  and  often  added  more  fur 
and  grasses  to  conceal  the  nest. 

Trippensee  (1934)  cited  examples  of  fe- 
male cottontails’  responding  to  the  squeals 
of  the  young  and  offering  protection  when 
the  latter  were  in  danger.  Once  while  nest- 
ling cottontails  were  being  tagged,  a squeal 
from  one  of  the  young  caused  the  female  to 
come  within  3 yards  of  the  writer,  who  was 
standing  over  the  nest.  She  departed,  how- 
ever, when  the  observer  moved. 

No  tendencies  toward  desertion  were  re- 
corded although  the  young  of  many  nests 
were  handled  daily.  On  one  occasion  there 
were  indications  that  the  female  had  moved 
her  young  to  another  site  after  the  writer 
had  made  initial  observations. 

Nest  Mortality 

Mammalian  predators,  insect  larvae,  and 
man  were  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
9 of  the  25  active  nests  under  observation. 
In  one  locality  skunks  (Mephitis  nigra)  de- 
stroyed three  nests  and  were  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  a fourth  (table  3). 
These  mammals,  however,  in  other  locali- 
ties did  not  disturb  nests;  apparently  skunks 

TABLE  3. — Causes  of  nestling  mortality 


Number 
of  nests 

Mortality  factor  destroyed 

Skunks  3 

Man  3 

Wohlfahrtia  vigil  2 

Skunk  and  W.  vigil  1 

Weasel  1 

Mice  or  shrews  1 

Total  11 


had  to  learn  to  search  for  nests  before  they 
became  a menace.  Nestling  mortality  at- 
tributable to  skunks  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  an  entire  litter  was  eaten  at  one 
time.  Fortunately  a few  nests  containing 
large  litters  were  destroyed  and  the  remains 
of  several  of  the  young  were  left  at  the  nest. 
The  predator  was  then  caught  in  a steel  trap 
the  following  night,  when  it  returned  for 
the  remaining  young. 

The  larvae  of  the  flesh  fly  (Wohlfahrtia 
vigil)  caused  myiasis  in  nestling  cottontails 
and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  two  nests. 
The  nestlings  of  a third  litter  were  infested 
but  were  taken  by  a skunk.  Larval  specimens 
from  the  young  of  all  infested  litters  were 
identified  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Shillinger,  Division  of 
Wildlife  Research,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Green,  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Johann- 
sen  (1926)  reported  taking  Wohlfahrtia  larvae 
from  young  cottontails  that  were  reared 
under  seminatural  conditions  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Kingseote  (1935),  working  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, found  similar  infestation  in  149  mink, 
20  dogs,  4 cats,  4 ferrets,  2 rabbits,  and  1 fox. 


11 

The  manner  in  which  nestling  cottontails 
were  thus  parasitized  is  unknown.  Under 
experimental  conditions  the  larvae  (which 
are  born  alive)  were  deposited  on  the  host 
by  the  female  fly.  They  immediately  entered 
the  body  of  the  host  and  reached  maximum 
larval  development  in  4 to  9 days  (Ford. 
1936).  Nestling  cottontails  of  all  infested 
litters  died  just  as  their  eyes  were  beginning 
to  open,  showing  that  all  litters  were  para- 
sitized at  the  same  time  in  their  development 
The  presence  of  second — and  third — instar 
larvae  in  dead  and  dying  cottontails  indicat- 
ed that  the  young  were  probably  infested  at 
birth.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  female  flies 
could  have  entered  the  matted  fur  lining  to 
larviposit  on  the  nestlings.  Wohlfahrtia 
larvae  entered  the  nestlings  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  abdominal  and  anal  areas 
were  especially  vulnerable  (figure  2). 

In  Ontario,  Wohlfahrtias  were  associated 
with  railroad  tracks  and  water.  The  associa- 
tion with  railroad  tracks  has  been  explained 
in  the  laboratory  by  the  insects’  attraction 
to  heat.  In  nature  the  warmth  of  the  tracks 
after  sundown  attracted  these  insects.  Ex- 
posed rocks  or  metal  buildings  were  also 
suggested  as  possible  attractors  of  Wohlfahr- 
tias. The  association  with  water  is  yet  un- 
explained (Ford,  1932,  1936).  The  Ontario 
investigations  also  revealed  that  Wohlfahrtia 
vigil — unlike  most  of  the  related  flesh  flies — 
were  flower -feeders.  These  insects  were 
noted  feeding  on  wild  carrot  (Daucus  carotai. 
wild  caraway  (Carum  carvi),  white  sweet 
clover  (Melilotus  alba),  goldenrod  ( Solidago 
juncea),  and  milkweed  (Asclepias  sp.). 

All  infested  nests  were  found  on  or  bord- 
ering a rocky  experimental  area  in  Centre 
County,  Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception 
of  wild  caraway,  the  plants  listed  above  were 
abundant  in  this  region.  Numerous  exposed 
rocks  on  the  area  may  also  have  influenced 
the  presence  and  abundance  of  Wohlfahrtias. 

In  Ontario  these  insects  were  found  from 
the  last  week  in  May  to  the  last  week  in 
September.  They  may,  therefore,  be  a poten- 
tial mortality  factor  for  nestling  cottontails 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  nesting 
season.  The  dates  of  parasitization  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  May  31,  July  12,  and  July  22. 
1939. 

The  remaining  three  nests  were  destroyed 
by  man.  Sportsmen  removed  two  litters  from 
supposedly  deserted  nests,  and  all  the  young 
died.  The  third  nest — located  in  a badminton 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


FifT.  3.  ^oimc  cottontail  out  of  nest  two  days 
previous  to  its  Hnal  (lepartim^. 
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A G rouse 

By  C.  W.  Baumsardner 


ONE  evening  last  November,  near  the  end 
of  the  grouse  season,  Doc  called  at  my 
home  to  make  arrangements  for  a grouse 
shooting  trip  the  next  day,  using  both  the 
guns  and  movie  camera.  Doc,  by  the  way  is 
a druggist  in  our  little  town  of  Windber,  Pa. 

The  next  morning  he  stopped  and  picked 
me  up  in  his  Model  A flivver,  which  he 
keeps  just  to  haul  his  hunting  friends  and 
dogs  out  over  the  rough  mountainous  roads 
to  his  pet  shooting  grounds. 

Doc’s  wife  was  along  with  the  movie 
camera  to  shoot  some  pictures  of  Doc  and 
I as  we  were  attempting  to  shoot  some  grouse. 
After  a rough,  bumpy  ride  of  about  five 
miles  we  Anally  came  to  Doc’s  favorite  park- 
ing place. 

To  be  sure  that  we  would  have  a chance 
to  get  some  nice  shots  with  the  camera.  Doc 
just  had  one  of  his  dogs  along,  old  Bob,  who 
was  just  what  the  doctor  ordered  when  it 
came  to  finding  and  pointing  ruffed  grouse. 

We  had  hardly  started  away  from  the  car, 
when  Doc’s  wife  called  for  us  to  wait  until 
she  could  get  the  camera  loaded.  Right  here 
is  where  Doc’s  temperature  started  to  rise  a 
little,  as  he  complained  that  is  just  what  he 
expected,  to  have  to  wait  and  fool  around 
with  his  wife  and  camera  all  day.  But  he 
later  found  out  he  was  all  wrong  about  his 
wife  as  she  kept  pace  with  her  husband  and 
I all  day,  in  fact  she  had  to  wait  for  Doc, 
with  his  225  pounds,  to  catch  up  several 
times  in  the  late  afternoon. 

We  had  covered  about  a mile  of  good 
grouse  territory,  when  the  lady  called 
“point”.  Bob  had  the  bird  under  a little 
pine,  and  as  Doc  and  I came  up  it  flushed. 
It  went  out  on  my  right  and  when  out  in 
the  open  I managed  to  knock  it  down.  I 
then  turned  around  very  careful  and  pretty 
like,  thinking  Doc’s  missus  had  the  camera 
running,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  bird 


Doc  sat  down  on  a stump  and  proooeded  to  tell 
his  wife  what  he  thought  about  her  coniine  out 
to  take  pictures  and  then  lettine  a little  thing  like 
a bird  flushing  spoil  her  chances  for  a picture. 


Shooting  Movie  » » 


Doc  mowed  it  down,  putting  the  whole  load  into 

the  bird  at  about  twelve  yards feathers  flew 

in  all  directions. 


flushing  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
camera.  Doc  then  sat  down  on  a stump  and 
proceeded  to  tell  his  wife  just  what  he  thought 
about  her  coming  out  in  the  woods  to  take 
pictures  and  then  let  a little  thing  like  a bird 
flushing  spoil  her  chances  for  a picture. 

We  did  not  go  far  until  old  Bob  had  an- 
other bird  pinned  in  some  blackberry  briars. 
It  flushed  as  I walked  in,  and  my  first  shot 
was  a little  back  of  his  tail  feathers,  the 
second  hitting  in  about  the  same  place.  I had 
just  reloaded  the  old  double,  when  out  went 
two  more.  One  went  to  my  right,  which  I 
saluted,  but  which  sailed  on  over  the  hill, 
while  the  other  went  out  in  front  of  Doc  and 
of  course  just  to  make  me  look  bad  he  scored 
a nice  clean  kill.  He  picked  up  the  bird  and 
was  saying  what  a beautiful  picture  that 
would  be  of  him  killing  the  bird,  when  his 
wife,  quiet  like,  informed  him  that  after  the 
first  bird  had  gone  out,  she  was  not  looking 
for  any  more  and  had  laid  the  camera  on  a 
log  while  she  was  fishing  a candy  bar  out 
of  her  jacket.  Poor  old  Doc  sure  felt  bad. 
After  making  a nice  kill  he  had  picked  the 
bird  up  and  held  it  so  it  would  show  up 
nicely  in  the  photo,  thrown  out  his  chest,  and 
had  a very  nice  smile  on  his  face  until  he 
discovered  his  wife  munching  a candy  bar 
instead  of  shooting  a picture  of  her  nice  big 
husband,  when  the  smile  just  disappeared. 

Doc  then  handed  his  sixteen  over  to  his 
better  half,  who  is  a licensed  and  very  ef- 
ficient hunter.  He  took  the  camera,  all  the 
while  mumbling  that  if  he  wanted  any  pic- 
tures he  would  have  to  take  them  himself. 

We  flushed  a pair  of  birds,  wild,  that 
evidently  had  been  dusting  at  the  base  of  a 
tree  that  had  been  blown  down  the  previous 
winter. 

As  we  came  to  a spring,  where  we  all 
rested  and  ate  some  candy  bars,  (Doc  always 
has  plenty  of  candy  along).  Doc  took  a few 
stills  with  the  camera  and  told  us  how  sim- 
ple the  camera  was  to  operate.  We  started 
on  from  the  spring  and  were  working  some 
burnt-over  ground,  when  old  Bob  slid  into  a 
point  under  a little  hemlock.  Doc  came 


Almost! 

rushing  up  with  the  camera,  all  set  for  his 
movie.  I told  his  wife  to  go  in  and  take  the 
shot.  As  she  started  to  move  in  the  bird 
roared  out,  but  he  was  not  fast  enough  to 
beat  the  sixteen,  as  the  little  lady  really 
folded  him  up,  dropping  him  out  in  the  open 
stone  dead. 

Then  we  both  turned  to  Doc,  the  ace 
camera  man,  and  there  he  stood  with  the 
camera  in  one  hand,  down  along  his  side, 
running  away  taking  a nice  picture  of  his 
feet.  It  seems  that  he  had  started  the  camera 
and  then  when  the  bird  flushed  he  just  drop- 
ped it  down  along  his  side  and  stood  and 
watched  his  wife  kill  it  while  the  camera 
was  pointed  toward  his  feet.  His  wife  then 
reminded  him  that  she  sure  thought  it 
strange  that  a big,  cold  hearted  man  like 
him  would  be  disturbed  by  the  mere  flush 
of  a little  bird.  The  bird  was  out  in  the 
skyline  and  it  was  a perfect  setup  for  a nice 
movie  when  the  lady  dropped  him. 

This  little  episode  cured  Doc,  and  he  gave 
the  camera  back  to  his  wife  and  he  took  the 
gun,  saying  the  gun  was  too  heavy  for  his 
wife  to  carry  and  seeming  to  forget  the  fact 
that  she  had  killed  the  only  bird  she  had  a 
chance  at.  We  then  hunted  for  about  two 
hours  without  seeing  anything  of  a bird.  Doc 
started  to  tell  his  wife  that  the  dog  was  not 
working  right  and  was  passing  up  birds, 
but  his  wife  insisted  that  there  were  no 
birds  around  or  Bob  would  have  picked 
them  up.  Doc  and  I turned  down  a little 
draw,  while  his  wife  followed  the  dog  up 
the  draw  out  of  our  sight. 

Doc  and  I sat  down  on  a log  as  he  said  it 
was  of  no  use  for  us  to  tramp  back  up  the 
hill  as  his  wife  and  the  dog  was  just  fooling 
around  and  would  be  down  shortly.  In 
about  five  minutes  we  saw  them  coming  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  young  lady  had 
something  to  say.  She  mentioned  that  if  we 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Doc.  the  ace  camera  man,  with  the  camera 

in  one  hand  down  aloii^  his  side*  taking;  a nice 
picture  of  his  feet. 
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By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


DEER  HUNTING  WITH  BOW  AND  ARROW 

Q.  If  I purchased  a license  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  State  Archery  Preserve  in  Sul- 
livan County,  with  bow  and  arrow,  and 
killed  one,  would  I have  the  right  to 
shoot  another  deer  under  my  regular 
hunter’s  license  during  the  deer  season? 

L.DeA. — Susquehanna,  Pa. 

A.  No.  When  you  kill  a deer  on  a special 
Archery  Preserve  in  Pennsylvania,  you 
have  killed  your  limit  of  deer  for  the 
season  and  are  not  permitted  to  kill  an- 
other of  these  animals.  The  season  limit 
on  deer  is  one,  whether  you  kill  it  witnin 
an  Archery  Preserve  or  elsewhere.  The 
special  license  giving  you  the  privilege 
of  hunting  on  the  Archery  Preserve  does 
not  authorize  the  killing  of  more  game 
than  that  designated  on  your  hunters 
license. 

* * * 

SHOOTING  BIG  GAME  ON  THE  ICE 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  a bear  or  a deer  stand- 
ing. walking,  or  running  on  a frozen  lake 
or  stream? 

E.Y. — Glen  Lyon,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  so  long  as  the  animal  has  not  broken 
through  the  ice.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Law  makes  it  unlawful  to  attempt  to  kill 
any  big  game  animal  while  taking  refuge 
in  ot  swimming  through  the  waters  of 
any  of  the  streams,  ponds,  dams,  reser- 
voirs c)i-  lakes;  but  when  a deer  or  bear 
is  on  tirm  ice,  he  is  not.  of  course,  actu- 
ali\  II.  any  of  these  bodies  of  water. 
However,  no  sportsman  would  shoot  such 
an  annual  un.ess  there  is  reasonable  cer- 
tainly that  it  can  be  retrieved  safeiy. 

♦ 4:  * 

I DEER  DAMAGE  TO  MOTOR  CARS 

Q.  Recently  while  traveling  east  on  Route 
22  a male  deer  jumped  over  the  guard 
fence  into  my  car.  damaging  the  front 
of  the  car  to  some  extent.  A State  officer 
has  told  me  that  a separate  fund  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Game  Commission  for 
such  cases.  The  estimated  cost  of  repair- 
ing the  car  is  $11.00.  Will  the  State  pay 
this  damage? 

H.S.S.— Altoona,  Pa. 

A.  There  is  no  law  in  Pennsylvania  today 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  reimburse 
you  for  the  damage  sustained  to  your 
car.  You  have  apparently  been  mis- 
informed. as  there  is  no  special  fund  set 
aside  by  the  Game  Commission  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  State  Government 
for  the  payment  of  damages  of  this 
nature. 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOL  FOR  TARGET 
SHOOTING 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a license  for  an 
automatic  pistol,  if  the  pistol  is  to  be 
used  only  for  shooting  at  targets? 

G.B.H.— Kane,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  it  should  be  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  a permit  to  transport  an  automatic 
pistol  for  target  shooting,  from  the  Sheriff 
of  your  County.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Game  Law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a pistol 
of  that  type  to  shoot  at  targets  other  than 
wild  birds  or  wild  animals.  The  above 
permit  may  cost  $1.50,  but  we  know  of 
no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
able  to  obtain  one  by  making  proper 
application  to  your  Sheriff.  Authority 
for  issuing  a permit  of  this  kind  is  found 
in  the  Firearms  Act  of  1931.  This  Act 
is  now  a part  of  the  Penal  Code  ap- 
proved June  24,  1939,  Act  No.  375. 

* * • 

SHOTGUNS 

Q.  Were  the  first  double  barreled  shotguns 
built  with  the  barrels  side  by  side? — 

W.  M.  M. 

A.  The  first  successful  double  shotguns  were 
built  with  the  barrels  over  and  under, 
and  not  side  by  side,  and  were  invented 
about  1616  by  one  Guilliana  Bossi,  of 
Rome.  In  1784  double  shotguns  were  de- 
scribed as  a novelty. 

* * * 

PERMIT  TO  SELL  PHEASANTS 

Q.  Having  a permit  to  keep  pheasants,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  need  a permit 
to  sell  them. 

J.R. — Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.  You  will  not  need  a permit  to  sell  ring- 
neck  pheasants  to  the  Game  Commission, 
but  if  you  wish  to  sell  either  the  pheas- 
ants or  eggs  elsewhere,  you  will  require 
a game  propagating  permit  issued  by  the 
Game  Commission  for  a fee  of  $5.00  a 
year. 

« * ♦ 

POSSESSING  PROTECTED  HAWKS  ALEVE 

Q.  Please  grant  me  a permit  to  possess  a 
duck  hawk  alive  that  was  brought  in 
from  Maryland. 

Z.S.R. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A.  Sorry,  but  the  possession  of  any  protect- 
ed birds  alive  in  Pennsylvania,  including 
hawks,  regardless  of  where  they  are  ob- 
tained, is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  Game 
Commission  does  not  issue  permits  for 
the  live  possession  of  any  protected 
hawks  or  other  protected  birds. 


UNDER  WATER  SETS  FOR  MUSKRATS 

Q.  May  one  set  a trap  in  a hole,  for  a musk- 
rat or  beaver,  which  is  under  water? 

R.P.S. — Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  It  is  now  permissible  by  law  to 
set  traps  in  holes  under  water  fcr  musk- 
rats, beavers,  or  any  other  lur-bearing 
animals  in  season.  Under  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  law  requires 
traps  to  be  set  five  or  more  feet  from 
holes. 


TRANSPORTING  GUNS  FOR  HUNTING 

Q.  (1)  What  is  the  law  concerning  the  trans- 
portation of  a shotgun  or  rifle  in  an  auto- 
mobile when  going  hunting? 

(2)  Must  my  gun  be  taken  apart  when  1 
haul  it  in  an  automobile  or  when  walk- 
ing along  a State  highway? 

(3)  Must  my  gun  be  placed  in  a gun  case 
to  haul  it  in  an  automobile? 

R.H.S. — Tyrone,  Pa. 

A.  (DA  loaded  shotgun  or  rifle  may  not  be 
transported  in  an  automobile  for  hunting 
or  any  other  purpose  in  Pennsylvania. 
All  shells  must  also  be  removed  from  the 
magazine.  There  is  no  restriction  upon 
the  transportation  of  unloaded  shotguns. 
(2)  Unloaded  rifles  larger  than  .22  calibre 
long  rifle  when  transported  at  night  must 
either  be  carried  in  a case  or  taken  apart 
and  securely  wrapped.  Guns  ordinarily 
used  for  hunting  need  not  be  taken  apart 
when  carried  on  foot  along  a State  high- 
way. 

» ♦ ♦ 

TAGGING  DEER  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Q.  On  the  hunting  license  it  states  you  have 
four  hours  in  which  to  tag  a deer,  but  ii 
also  states  the  tag  must  be  attached  be- 
fore transportation  in  any  manner.  Does 
this  mean  you  must  tag  the  deer  before 
you  drag  it  out  of  the  woods?  That  is. 
must  you  tag  it  if  you  take  it  out  before 
the  four  hours  are  up? 

R.B. — Robinson,  Pa. 

A.  Our  interpretation  of  the  law  on  trans- 
porting deer  is  that  in  order  to  transport 
big  game  in  a motor  vehicle  or  train  of 
any  kind,  it  must  be  tagged  prior  to  such 
transportation.  However,  when  a deer  is 
killed  in  the  woods,  you  have  four  hours 
to  tag  it  providing  you  do  not  place  it 
in  a vehicle  before  that  time;  but  should 
you  desire  to  transport  it  on  wheels  prior 
to  the  fourth  hour,  you  are  required  to 
tag  the  deer  immediately  prior  to  trans- 
portation. 
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Tile  Sliarii-taileil  Grouse  in  the  above  photo  is  one  of  a eonsisnment  of  aroiiml  500  birds  whieh 
will  have  been  liberated  this  spring:  on  eiit-over  lands  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commission  exchanged  Ckohaii  Partridges  for  the  birds,  whieh  were  live-trapped  in  Sas- 
katehewan.  It  is  hoped  they  will  aeelimate  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

RED  FOX  BOUNTY  FOR  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 


To  encourage  the  sportsmen  and  trappers 
in  certain  northern  and  northwestern  coun- 
ties to  put  forth  special  efforts  to  reduce  the 
current  over-abundance  in  the  numbers  of 
red  foxes,  the  Commission  at  its  meeting 
April  18,  1940,  decided  to  pay  a bounty  of 
$4.00  on  red  foxes  killed  on  and  after  July 
1,  1940  in  three  of  its  field  administrative 
divisions. 

On  the  basis  of  a recent  statewide  survey 
of  fox  conditions  made  by  the  Commission’s 
research  workers,  operating  under  Federal 
Aid  Funds,  it  was  found  that  due  to  economic 
conditions,  the  absence  of  experienced  fox 
trappers  in  certain  large  areas,  and  unusual- 
ly low  prices  paid  for  red  fox  pelts,  these 
animals  have  increased  annually  in  certain 
sections  during  the  past  three  years. 

Bounty  will  be  paid  only  for  animals  killed 
in  a wild  state  in  Division  “C”,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycom- 
ing, Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  Sul- 
livan, Tioga  and  Union;  Division  “E”,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Cameron,  Centre, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 
and  Potter;  and  Division  “F”,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford, 
Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren,  on  and  after  July  1,  1940  and  con- 
tinuing through  to  March  31,  1942,  inclusive. 
No  bounty  will  be  paid  for  red  foxes  killed 


in  any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
for  animals  reared  or  held  in  captivity.  Any 
person  making  a fraudulent  claim  is  liable 
to  a penalty  of  $100.00. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  how  many  red 
foxes  might  be  presented  from  the  counties 
named  during  the  first  year.  The  licensed 
fur-buyers  for  the  entire  state  for  the  fiscal 
year  1937-1938  purchased  slightly  over  4,600 
red  fox  pelts,  and  for  the  1938-39  fiscal  year 
almost  6,000.  The  purchases  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  may  be  still  higher,  but  the  total 
will  not  be  known  for  several  months. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
May  31,  the  Commission  has  already  paid 
bounties  on  more  than  10,000  gray  foxes  at 
$4.00  each  for  the  entire  Commonwealth,  and 
apparently  the  total  number  of  gray  foxes 
presented  this  year  for  bounties  will  run  at 
least  1,000  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Gray  foxes  have  not  been  found  in  large 
numbers  in  most  of  the  counties  where  a 
bounty  is  temporarily  to  be  paid  for  red 
foxes,  but  these  animals  have  within  the  past 
ten  to  fifteen  years  been  increasing  in  what 
was  formerly  red  fox  country  only. 

Under  the  law,  all  claims  for  bounties  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  within  four 
(4)  months  from  the  date  of  killing  to  be 
eligible  for  payment,  and  must  be  presented 
in  the  manner  stipulated  by  Section  1103  of 
the  State  Game  Law. 


BOUNTY  PLACED  ON  RED  FOXES  IN 
CERTAIN  COUNTIES 

(OFFIClAI„  RESOLUTION) 

The  Commission,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  reports  submitted  by  research  work- 
ers, field  officers  and  others,  upon  motion 
made,  seconded  and  agreed  to,  adopted  find- 
ings of  facts  and  resolutions  with  rules  and 
regulations  placing  a bounty  on  Red  Foxes 
in  certain  counties,  as  follows; 

(a)  Findings  of  Facts — On  the  basis  of  a recent 
Statewide  survey  of  fox  conditions  made  by  research 
workers,  and  information  and  reports  obtained  from 
field  officers  and  numerous  other  sources,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  finds  as  facts: 

1.  That  Red  Foxes  have  increased  materially  in 
certain  counties  during  the  past  three  years  due  pri- 
marily to  (a)  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  through- 
out large  portions  of  the  species’  natural  range,  (b) 
the  absence  in  certain  large  areas  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  experienced  fox  trappers  to  exert  proper  con- 
trol over  the  species,  and  (c)  general  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  unusually  low  red  fox 
pelt  values,  thus  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of 
animals  taken  for  their  fur; 

2.  That  in  all  the  counties  embraced  within  the 
Commission’s  field  administrative  divisions  “C”.  “E” 
and  “F”.  said  Red  Foxes,  due  to  their  current  abund- 
ance. are  believed  to  be  destroying  game  birds  and 
animals  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  and  their  numbers 
should  be  reduced  in  order  to  protect  said  game  birds 
and  animals; 

3.  That  Gray  Foxes,  animals  not  found  in  large 
numbers  in  most  of  the  counties  within  said  field 
administrative  divisions  until  recent  years,  seem  to 
have  been  increasing  in  many  of  the  counties  in  ques- 
tion because  hunters  and  trappers  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  to  keep  the  numbers  of  Red  Foxes 
in  check:  and 

4.  That  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  a 
prompt  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Red  Poxes  and 
to  discourage  the  further  spread  of  Gray  Foxes  in 
the  counties  embraced  within  said  field  administrative 
divisions  is  to  pay  a reward  or  bounty  for  the  killing 
of  Red  Foxes  during  a limited  period. 

(1>)  Resolutions  Fixing  Bounty  on  Red  Foxes;  Rules 
and  Regulations — WHEREAS.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  for 
the  better  protection  of  game  birds  and  game  animals 
to  pay  rewards  or  bounties  to  encourage  the  killing 
of  certain  additional  predators  in  the  counties  em- 
braced within  its  field  administrative  divisions  “C”. 
“E”  and  “F”  for  a temporary  period: 

1.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED.  That  the 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  acting  under  the  powers  and  author- 
ity vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI.  Sec- 
tions 1101  and  1102,  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved 
June  3.  1937  (P.  L.  1225),  entitled.  “An  act  concern- 
ing game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating  and  changing  the 
laws  relating  thereto”,  upon  motion  made,  seconded 
and  adopted  at  a regularly  called  meeting  held  this 
I8th  day  of  April,  1940.  hereby  offers  and  agrees  to 
pay  a reward  or  bounty  of  Four  Dollars  ($4.00)  for 
each  Red  Fox  killed  in  a wild  state  on  and  after 
July  1.  1940  and  continuing  through  to  March  31, 

1942.  inclusive,  unless  this  action  shall  be  rescinded 
or  changed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  said  period,  in 
the  Commission's  field  administrative  divisions  and 
counties  as  follows: 

Division  “C”.  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Bradford.  Columbia,  Lycoming.  Montour. 
Northumberland.  Snyder.  Sullivan,  Tioga  and 
Union  : 

Division  “E”.  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk. 
Jefferson,  McKean  and  Potter;  and 

Division  “F”.  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Butler,  Clarion.  Crawford,  Erie.  Forest,  Law- 
rence. Mercer.  Venango  and  Warren; 
said  reward  or  bounty  to  be  paid  only  when  the  skins 
or  pelts  of  the  animals  killed  are  presented  in  th< 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  th< 
act  aforesaid:  and  no  reward  or  bounty  shall  be  pai< 
for  Red  Foxes  which  were  not  killed  within  th< 
counties  named,  or  which  were  reared  or  held  ii 
captivity. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOVED.  That  the  fore 
going  resolutions  and  rules  and  regulations  shall  b< 
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duly  published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  o£ 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  aforesaid  in 
the  May  and  June,  1940,  issues  of  the  PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAAfE  NEWS,  the  first  named  issue  of  which 
will  be  off  the  press  on  or  before  May  1,  and  this 
declaration  of  a bounty  on  Red  Foxes  shail  also  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  other 
available  channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  being  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  certify  these  resolutions  and  rules 
and  regulations  as  and  tor  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

7 hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  iorre<t  copy  of  the  resolutions  establishing 
a bounty  on  the  Red  Fox  in  certain  comities  from 
July  1,  19i0  to  March  SI,  19i2  inclusive,  as  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com7nission  at  a 
meeting  held  April  18,  191)0 ; and  that  such  action 
as  it  affects  the  several  comities  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  hereby  published  as  required  by  the 
Act  hereinbefore  cited. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


GIVE  WILDLIFE  A “BRAKE  ” 

Give  wildlife  a “brake”  on  the  highways. 
J.  Hansell  French,  of  Montgomery  County, 
said  that  he  counted  53  dead  rabbits  and 
four  dead  pheasants  on  April  4 during  a 217- 
mile  circuitous  trip  from  Collegeville  to 
Bloomsburg  and  return. 

Another  report  submitted  by  D.  L.  Miller, 
Highway  Superintendent,  Franklin,  Pa.,  shows 
that  between  January  3 and  March  3 in- 
clusive a total  of  230  head  of  game  and  other 
birds  and  animals  were  killed  on  the  high- 
ways of  that  county  as  follows;  Rabbits  170; 
squirrels  2;  skunks  11;  deer  5;  opossum  1; 
grouse  4;  quail  2;  ringneck  pheasant  1;  cats 
18;  and  dogs  16. 

Wildlife  is  too  valuable,  both  economically 
and  recreationally,  to  waste  it  by  carelessness 
no  matter  what  form  that  carelessness  might 
take.  Slow  up,  dim  your  lights! 


PROSECUTIONS 

Game  law  violators  within  the  Common- 
wealth contributed  approximately  $67,000  to 
the  Game  Fund  from  June  1,  1939  to  March 
11,  1940.  While  most  of  these  violations  were 
af  a minor  nature,  a number  of  persistent 
(violators,  especially  jacklighters,  were  ap- 
prehended. March  prosecutions  totalled  122 
and  the  penalties  collected  amounted  to 
$3,417.50. 


' PRELIMINARY  CAME  KILL 

I 

(Hunters  Commended) 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the  sportsmen  of 
!he  State  by  the  Game  Commission  at  its 
quarter ly  meeting  on  April  18  for  their 
[wholehearted  cooperation  in  submitting  their 
game-kill  reports  promptly.  The  game  law 
•requires  these  reports  to  be  submitted  at  the 
ind  of  each  hunting  season;  failure  to  do  so 
nakes  the  negligent  nimrod  liable  to  a $2.00 
lenalty. 

A total  of  589,734,  or  89V2%  of  all  the  1939 
icensed  hunters  in  the  Commonwealth  sub- 
nitted  their  reports  without  reminder  notices. 
This  was  9%%  higher  than  in  1938,  when 
i0%  of  them  filed  their  reports  early,  and 
!0%%  higher  than  in  1937  when  only  69% 
■esponded.  These  figures  show  an  average 


gain  of  10%  per  year  since  1937,  when  the 
present  law  went  into  effect.  It  is  believed 
that  when  the  responses  from  delinquents 
who  are  now  being  notified  are  tabulated 
the  excellent  record  of  98%  for  1938  may  be 
surpassed. 

All  of  the  report  cards  received  so  far  this 
year  have  been  thrown  into  the  hopper  and 
carefully  tabulated,  and  while  subject  to 
slight  errors  the  figures  finally  arrived  at 
sum  up  the  kill  by  the  license  holders  as 
accurately  as  it  can  possibly  be  arrived  at. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  note  the  compara- 
tive estimates  of  field  officers  against  the 
actual  tabulation.  In  the  past  the  sportsmen 
were  of  the  opinion  that  field  officers  always 
estimated  too  liberally,  whereas  the  actual 
tabulation  has  proved  in  all  but  a few  minor 
instances  that  their  estimates  have  been  too 
low. 

The  hunters  who  have  so  far  reported  for 
last  year,  by  actual  tabulation,  (figures  in 
parentheses  are  based  upon  reports  from  98% 
of  the  hunters  for  1938)  show  that  the  89V2% 
bagged  3,539,279  cottontail  rabbits  (4,263,759); 
882,626  squirrels  (1,106,914);  36,280  raccoons 
(36,046);  4,912  wild  turkeys  (6,766);  221,790 
ruffed  grouse  (224,479);  432,628  ringneck 

pheasants  (517,280);  102,473  quail  (109,891); 
37,794  woodcock  (50,085);  5,694  shorebirds 
(8,717);  42,090  blackbirds  (78,613);  2,149  wild 
geese  (1,650);  33,843  ducks  (19,679);  169,397 
woodchucks  (145,528).  The  final  totals,  avail- 
able after  the  remainder  101^%  of  the  missing 
reports  are  obtained,  will  undoubtedly  be 
considerably  higher,  but  somewhat  lower 
than  for  1938,  which  was  an  exceptionally 
good  season. 

The  kill  of  deer  greatly  exceeded  the  Com- 
mission’s early  estimates,  46,616  legal  males 
and  13,677  legal  antlerless  deer  already  hav- 
ing been  counted.  The  previous  high  record 
of  antlered  bucks  was  39,347  in  1937.  Antler- 


less deer  could  be  hunted  only  the  last  two 
days  of  the  season  in  four  counties. 

The  bear  kill  jumped  considerably  over 
the  year  before,  571  of  these  popular  large 
game  animals  having  been  reported  taken 
last  season,  compared  with  384  in  1938.  A 
rather  comprehensive  check-back  on  these 
bear  figures  is  being  made,  which  also  will 
provide  other  valuable  information.  Bear 
hunting  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as 
an  individual  sport. 


WILDLIFE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

As  of  January  1,  1939,  estimates  placed  the 
total  number  of  big  game  at  1,841,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  170  per  cent  since  1924. 
Deer — there  are  1.584,000  of  them — are  to  be 
found  on  all  the  158  national  forests.  There 
are  140,000  elk  on  95  forests;  58,000  black  bear 
on  134  forests;  18,300  mountain  goats  on  30; 
18,100  antelope  on  35;  10,100  bighorn  sheep 
on  57;  and  7,280  moose  on  31.  Alaska  brown, 
and  grizzly  bears  now  number  5,190  on  28 
national  forests.  The  former  are  found  on 
the  2 national  forests  in  Alaska;  the  latter 
on  28  national  forests. 

Estimates  indicate  2,340,000  fur-bearers  of 
miscellaneous  species  in  the  National  Forests. 
They  could  be  increased  without  major  con- 
flicts with  other  national-forest  uses  and 
values. 

There  are  approximately  70,000  miles  of 
good  trout  streams  and  thousands  of  natural 
and  artificial  lakes  and  ponds  suitable  for 
game  fish  in  the  national  forests.  Forest  of- 
ficers planted  or  supervised  the  planting  of 
over  180  million  fish  in  1938.  During  the 
6-year  period  1933-38,  831,253,500  fish  were 
planted  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  forest 
officers.  The  C.C.C.,  State,  and  other  agencies 
also  planted  many  fish  in  national-forest 
waters. 


Appro.vi  mutely  700  Huuffariun  rurtriiljres  were  released  this  sprimr  in  nortlieusteni  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  about  eoual  numbers  in  an  elVort  to  further  experiment  with 
the  liberation  of  these  splendid  >raine  birds.  If  the  Hun  ever  takes  hold  in  Penns^  Ivania  it 
xvill  furnish  fine  sport  for  the  fellow  who  likes  fast  sliootim;. 
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NOTES  FOR  TRAPPERS 


Deer  hides  are  a potential  commercial  asset. 


LOST— HALF  A MILLION  DOLLARS 

Between  the  years  1923  and  1940,  close  to 
590,000  deer  have  been  killed  legally  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  From  reliable 
sources,  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  five 
percent  (29,500)  of  the  hides  from  these 
590,000  deer  have  been  tanned  and  used  for 
the  leather  value  represented.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  remaining  560,500  hides  is  well 
known  to  most  GAME  NEWS  readers.  They 
were  thrown  away  on  dumps,  dragged 
around  by  dogs,  buried,  or  left  in  the  woods. 
A raw  pelt  value  of  close  to  $500,000.00  dis- 
carded! 

Section  716  of  the  present  Game  Code  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  deer  hides.  This  law  had 
its  inception  in  the  nays  when  Pennsylvania 
was  earnestly  s1ri\ing  to  build  up  its  deer 
herd  from  a very  few  animals.  It  was  a nec- 
essary and  good  law  then,  for  market  and 
commercial  hunting  was  still  very  much  in 
evidence.  Market  hunting  has  gone  the  way 
of  bootlegging — it  is  mighty  rare.  Whoever 
argues  that  Section  716  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  hides  should  still  be  retained  to  curb 
illegal  killing  of  deer,  argues  on  a 100  to  one 
chance.  How  many  persons  are  going  to 
kill  a deer  illegally  for  the  one  dollar  hide 
when  it  might  cost  them  $100  if  they  were 
apprehended? 

Furthermore,  the  machinery  for  handling 
the  sale  of  raw  deer  skins  is  already  present 
among  the  fur-dealers.  By  permitting  only 
resident  licensed  fur-dealers  to  buy  and  deal 
in  raw  deer  hides,  the  Game  Commission 
would  have  an  excellent  check  on  the  num- 
bers purchased  and  from  whom  and  where 
they  came.  The  increased  income  accruing 
to  fur-dealers  would  materially  benefit  these 
men  and  their  families.  Furthermore,  the 
tanning  and  manufacturing  of  deer  skins  in- 
to articles  of  use  would  undoubtedly  give 
rise  to  several  prosperous  concerns  within 
the  State. 

Raw  deer  hides  at  the  present  time  have  a 
market  value  ranging  from  70c  to  $1.65. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  market 
value  would  increase  after  the  sale  of  deer 
hides  is  made  legal. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  a detailed  list 
of  articles  that  can  be  manufactured  from 
buckskin.  It  will  serve  to  point  out  that  it 
costs  anywhere  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  to  have 
a deer  skin  tanned.  From  a buckskin  of 
medium  size  it  is  possible  to  make  three 


By  Douglas  Wade 

and  sometimes  four  pairs  of  gloves  at  a cost 
of  90c  a pair.  Buckskin  gloves  on  the  re- 
tail market  ought  to  sell  for  $3.00  to  $3.50  a 
pair. 

Should  Pennsylvania  permit  the  sale  of 
raw  deer  hides,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  other  states  now  prohibiting  the  barter 
of  hides  would  follov/  suit,  thus  placing  on 
the  market  a substantial  supply  of  excellent 
leather.  With  a stable  supply  thus  guaran- 
teed, a whole  new  fashion  built  around  the 
use  of  buckskin  might  arise. 

Girls’  and  Boys’  camps  often  teach  the 
hobby  of  leathercraft.  These  camps  would 
indeed  welcome  an  inexpensive  source  of 
leather. 

In  summary  then,  is  it  logical  that  we  con- 
tinue to  prevent  the  legal  sale  of  raw  deer 
skins?  Shall  we  continue  to  toss  away  an- 
nually $25,000  or  more?  It  would  be  far 
better  to  let  the  deer  hunters  profit  to  a de- 
gree, to  let  fur-dealers  add  a very  desirable 
raw  hide  to  their  list  of  purchaseable  pelts, 
to  give  tanneries  and  leathergood  factories, 
boys’  and  girls’  camps,  clothing  and  fashion 
businesses  another  marketable  and  usable 
item.  May  be  Johnny  will  be  getting  that 
Pennsylvania  Buckskin  Jacket  he  has  been 
dreaming  about,  and  may  be  Mary  will  be 
wearing  that  chic  ensemble  of  shoes,  purse, 
and  hat  trimmed  with  dyed  Pennsylvania 
Buckskin! 


The  Pennsylvania  Trappers’  Association 
is  nigh  to  four  years  old.  I’ll  not  men- 
tion its  history  up  to  June  1939  because  it 
is  not  my  desire  to  promulgate  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  its  past. 

However,  it  gives  me  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication to  announce  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  P.  T.  A.  is  now  very 
definitely  a reality.  Its  order  is  harmonious 
and  sound,  its  functional  movements  are 
definite,  while  its  curriculum  is  positive. 

It  is  strictly  a non-profit  organization,  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s fur-taking  public.  It  views  with 
careful  judgment  its  every  move.  It  is 
especially  considerate  of  the  raccoon  hunter 
and  the  fox  hunter,  since  integrity  is  the 


foremost  principle  in  its  make-up.  Its  aims 
are  strictly  humanitarian,  and  it  is  my  desire 
to  inform  our  raccoon  and  fox  bimting 
brethren  that  they  disregard  any  thoughts  to 
the  contrary. 

This  association  is  just  as  much  thoughtful 
of  the  game  hunter.  Its  every  act  shall  be 
based  on  moral  soundness,  and  shall  in  no 
way  be  detrimental  to  your  best  interests. 

On  behalf  of  this  association,  I take  pleas- 
ure here  in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  delegation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  to  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Youngman,  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  our  delegates  at  the  February 
12  Harrisburg  convention.  A continuation  of 
this  policy  of  mutual  relationship  on  mat- 
ters of  wildlife  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
mold  us  into  one  solid  league,  such  as  does 
not  now  exist  in  any  State,  but  which  will 
eventually  become  a pattern  for  every  State. 

Our  membership  totals  close  to  400  at  this 
writing.  Nothing  extraordinary  about  that,  of 
course,  when  we  consider  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100.000  who  engage  in  the  annual 
raw  fur  harvest.  Nevertheless,  we  are  grow- 
ing and  we  have  confidence  in  the  future  be- 
cause our  sentiments  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority.  We  hold  an  annual  conven- 
tion whereat  non-members  are  allowed  to 
express  their  thoughts.  Our  third  annual 
convention  will  be  held  in  Lewistown  on 
June  29  and  30;  place  and  program  will  be 
announced  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Game 
News.  $100.00  worth  of  trapper  needs,  do- 
nated to  us  by  fur  and  trap  companies  and 
trappers,  will  be  given  away  at  this  con- 
vention to  those  who  will  be  the  highest 
ranking  membership  solicitors. 

During  our  last  annual  convention  which 
was  held  in  Emporium  there  was  some  talk 
relative  to  starting  a monthly  magazine  for 
Pennsylvania  trappers.  My  contention  was 
very  much  opposed  to  even  such  a thought 
since  I was  certain  that  we  could  procure  a 
page  or  more,  when  necessary,  in  the  Game 
News  wherein  we  could  present  our  views 
and  news  and  make  them  farther-reaching. 
Even  before  we  made  a requisition  for  a 
trappers’  page,  it  was  made  available  to  all 
trappers.  The  establishment  of  the  trappers’ 
i>age  deserves  commendation. 

The  trapper  is  your  greatest  friend  and 
ally,  Mr.  Game  Hunter,  and  do  not  let  any- 
body tell  you  otherwise.  Your  game  con- 
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servation,  propagation  and  restoration  pro- 
grams would  avail  you  of  little  without  the 
aid  of  the  trapper.  Confide  in  him  for  what 
he  is  worth  to  you,  and  learn  to  know  him 
better. 


A very  recent  publication,  reviewed  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS,  is  “Ameri- 
can Mammals”  by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.  It  is 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York  City  at  a price  of  $3.75.  Any 
trapper  wishing  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
lives,  habits,  and  economic  relations  of 
animals  would  do  well  to  plan  now  on  set- 
ting aside  the  profits  from  several  of  his 
pelts  and  invest  in  a few  authoritative  pub- 
lications. Hamilton’s  book  is  the  latest  word 
on  mammals,  is  easy  to  read,  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a splendid  chapter  on 
fur  animals. 


and  M.  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. 
Texas).  “The  Journal  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment” ($3.00  a year.  Send  inquiries  to  Vic- 
tor H.  Cahalane,  450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin) . 


MANY  BEAVERS  TAKEN 

Pennsylvania  trappers  harvested  a crop 
of  703  beavers  during  the  recent  season  from 
January  15  to  31  inclusive.  Not  only  was 
the  season  good,  but  prices  were  above  aver- 
age. Records  indicate  that  as  much  as  $30 
was  paid  for  extra  large  blanket  beavers 
whereas  furs  in  good  prime  were  bringing 
anywhere  from  $20  to  $24  per  pelt.  Forty 
years  ago  the  beaver  in  Pennsylvania  was 
exterminated,  but  through  subsequent  stock- 
ing and  protection  the  animals  increased  to 


the  point  where  effective  methods  of  control 
were  necessary.  The  first  beaver  season  in 
Pennsylvania  was  established  in  1934  when 
6,455  were  taken.  Other  seasons  were  de- 
clared as  follows:  1936,  2,261;  1937,  1,222;  1938. 
541;  and  1939,  371. 


HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  FURS 

A total  of  723,329  fur-bearing  animals  trap- 
ped in  Pennsylvania  were  placed  on  the 
market  during  the  season  of  1938-1939.  The 
amount  paid  for  these  animals  by  fur  dealers 
totalled  $580,078.38.  With  a good  fur  market, 
this  figure  normally  reaches  the  million  dol- 
lar mark. 

The  animals  above  referred  to  and  the 
amount  paid  by  fur  dealers  are  classified  as 
follow's:  Muskrats.  301.275,  $249,444.09;  skunks. 
229,168,  $168,861.18;  minks,  7,858,  $49,438.17: 
opossums,  103.516,  $21,059.69;  beavers,  371 
$4,137.50;  otters,  13,  $160.00;  raccoons.  28,975. 
$45,220.11;  weasels,  38,313,  $11,590.35;  red 

foxes,  5,968,  $17,715.11;  gray  foxes,  7,861. 
$12,441.23;  and  wildcats,  11,  $10.95. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  take  of  furs 
during  the  recent  trapping  season,  but  the 
rural  trappers  again  harvested  a goodly  crop. 
Unfortunately  raw  fur  prices  have  in  recent 
years  been  far  below  normal. 


OCCASIONALLY  trappers  have  inquired 
about  publications  dealing  with  fur 
animals.  The  following  list  of  books  and 
bulletins  may  be  of  some  help. 

Probably  the  best  all  around  work  on 
fur,  as  well  as  game  animals,  is  ‘Lives  of 
Game  Animals”  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
A four  volume  set  of  Seton’s  publication  is 
now  being  sold  by  Doubleday.  Doran  and 
Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 


Finally,  every  trapper  and  fur-dealer  in 
Pennsylvania  should  subscribe  to  the 
“PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS”.  This  is 
an  outstanding  magazine  value  for  only  50c 
a year.  For  a two-year  subscription  you 
may  obtciin  free  of  charge  a high-class  bul- 
• letin,  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife”  which  con- 
tains 21  life-like  colored  illustrations  of 
birds  and  mammals  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
written  information  in  this  bulletin  is  accu- 
rate and  concise. 


A bulletin,  “Foods  of  Some  Predatory  I’ur- 
Bearing  Animals  in  Michigan”,  issued  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor 
Michigan,  is  worth  the  cost  of  50c.  It  de- 
scribes in  considerable  detail  the  foods 
taken  by  opossums,  raccoons,  red  foxes,  coy- 
otes, wildcats,  minks,  skunks,  and  badgers. 

Another  fine  sta.e  rublication  is  “The  Fur 
Animals  ot  Louisiana  Bulletin  18,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  New  Orleans.  This 
volume  is  filled  with  trapper’s  and  fur- 
buyer’s  lore  and  may  be  obtained  iDr  a cost 
of  25c. 


“Guide  for  Trapping  and  The  Care  of 
Marketing  Raw  Furs"  by  Harry  LaDue  costs 
a dollar.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
author  at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota.  Trappers 
will  find  it  very  instructive. 

Another  dollar  buy  is  Josef  Brunner’s 
“Tracks  and  Tracking”  published  by  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York. 

Technical  Bulletin,  21T,  “Beaver  Habits” 
(20c)  and  “Trapping  on  the  Farm”,  823-Y 
(5c)  may  be  obtained  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  two  Farmers’  Bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.:  “Economic  Value 
of  North  American  Skunks”  (587-F),  and 
“The  Muskrat  As  a Fur-Bearer:  With  Notes 
On  Its  Use  As  Food”  (869-F) . Only  one  copy 
to  each  applicant. 

“Muskrat  In  New  York”  by  Chas.  E.  John- 
son eau  be  obtained  by  sending  40c  to  the 
Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tic n.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trappers  and  fur-dealers  who  have  a seri- 
ous interest  in  fur  animals  and  other  ani- 
mals should  investigate  the  following  maga- 
zines: “Journal  of  Mammalogy”  ($4.00  a 

year.  Send  inquiries  to  Wm.  B.  Davis,  A. 


Jacob  C.  and  Willard  I>.  Adams.  Kothville,  l*a..  with  fovcs  trapped  near  1/atonia.  Tiosa 
County.  These  two  yountr  men  duriiifr  November  and  early  December  last  >ear  cancht  7 pray 
foxes.  3 red  foxes,  24  raccoons.  21  muskrats.  14  skunks.  14  minks  and  3 opossums. 
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The  Editor  most  humbly  apologizes  to 
William  J.  Marcinko.  Jr.,  for  publishing  his 
article  “The  Skunk  Line”  which  appeared 
on  Page  19  of  the  April  issue  under  the  name 
of  S.  V.  Sedlak.  As  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  fathom  the  mystery,  except  that  it  may 
have  occurred  because  Mr.  Sedlak  also  sub- 
mitted a trapping  manuscript  at  the  same 
time  and  the  stories  and  authors  somehow 
got  scrambled. 


WILDUFE  SOCIETY  MEETS 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Section 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  and  the  Connecticut 
State  League  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  held 
at  the  Bond  Hotel  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
April  13th. 

A number  of  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive talks  and  papers  were  presented  having 
to  do  with  wildlife  and  fish  conservation,  and 
the  problem  of  pollution.  There  was  a dis- 
cussion of  the  various  projects  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program  in  the  States 
covered  by  the  Region,  along  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  projects  and  the  progress  to 
date. 

Those  from  Pennsylvania  who  attended 
were  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  State  College, 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Richard  Gerstell,  and 
James  N.  Morton. 

The  Northeast  Section  of  the  Wildlife 
Society  includes  members  of  that  Society  en- 
gaged in  wildlife  conservation  work  in  the 
States  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  the  New  England 
States. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Victor  Skiff,  New  York,  Chairman,  L.  J. 
MacNamara,  New  Jersey,  Vice  Chairman, 
James  N.  Morton,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  some  excel- 
lent colored  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  out- 
door motion  pictures  were  shown  by  Eugene 
Wilson,  Director  of  the  United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. 


New  Uniforms  for  Game  Protectors 


A new  type  bat  and  overcoat  will  constitute  the 
Game  Protector’s  uniform  from  now  on.  Leather 
puttees  and  hiffh  shoes  have  replaced  the  heavy 
hoots  heretofore  worn,  and  a liffht  weight  shirt  and 
ser^e  trousers  will  form  part  of  the  prescribed 
summer  attire. 


Secretaries  of  sportsmen’s  associations  who 
have  difficulty  in  getting  members  to  report 
promptly  at  meetings  might  overcome  these 
difficulties  if  a worthwhile  door  prize  was 
offered  each  regular  meeting  night  with  the 
understanding  that  no  member  of  the  organ- 
ization would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  prize 
unless  he  was  present  at  the  time  the  meet- 
ing was  called  for. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Kaufman,  of  Clarion,  has  had 
several  thousand  black  walnuts  in  stratifica- 
tion (in  sand)  in  his  garden  since  last  fall. 
This  treatment  prepares  the  nuts  for  imme- 
diate sprouting  when  planted,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  All  persons,  including  boys  and 
girls,  wishing  to  plant  one  or  more  will  be 
• supplied,  free  of  cost,  as  long  as  they  last. 
To  plant:  Make  a hole  in  the  ground  a trifle 
larger  than  the  nut  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  drop  the  nut  in  the  hole,  fill  up  with 
soil,  and  firm  the  ground  around  it  by  tramp- 
ing heavily  over  the  top. 


A scratching  on  the  door  of  the  John  B. 
Collins  home,  Monongahela,  the  other  after- 
noon led  to  an  investigation.  When  the  door 
was  opened  an  animal  of  some  kind  (which 
later  proved  to  be  a groundhog)  ran  inside 
and  dashed  wildly  about  the  room,  subse- 
quently biting  two  members  of  the  family. 


LOST  or  STOLEN:  A female  Kentucky 

foxhound  from  State  College,  Pa.  One  ear 
missing;  red  and  blue  ticked  with  no  solid 
color;  will  answer  to  “Flossie”.  Reward  for 
information  leading  to  recovery. — Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  State 
College,  Pa. 


DISAPPEARED,  JANUARY  16TH,  1940- 

Large  hound  pup,  6-month-old,  tan  head  and 
ears  (slightly  black  edges  on  ears)  short 
white  blaze  on  face.  Small  black  spot  on  left 
side  of  body,  remainder  of  body  entirely  blue 
ticked,  red  ticked  legs.  Stands  about  20  to 
21  inches  high,  16  ear  inch  earage.  Anyone 
knowing  the  place  this  hound  is  being  har- 
bored, please  forward  information  to  under- 
signed. Confidential.  Had  name  and  address 
on  collar  and  1939  license  17113.  Answers 
to  name  “Sandy”.  MARK  D.  KOFFEL,  Tel- 
ford R.D.  2,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


FOUND — Rabbit  dog  with  signs  of  collar 
mark.  Came  to  my  home  on  March  27.  I 
will  get  license  for  the  dog,  but  the  owner 
must  identify  sex  and  markings  before  I 
relinquish  the  animal. — Wm.  B.  Reedy,  R.  No. 
1,  Freeport,  Pa. 


I'oiir  <ii‘er  ffll  fo  tlieir  deiith  from  the  rim  of  Peiiiis.vlvunia's  Oraml  Canyon  at  FalliiiK:  .SnriiiRs  near  Tiadaeliton.  Since  .January  193G  twenty-two  deer  have  fallen 
from  tins  elitf.  They  take  advantage  of  deei)  snows  to  enahle  them  to  climb  out  on  the  tedjres  to  browse  but  when  they  step  on  the  snow-covered  ice  they  fall  nearly 

a tluMi.sand  feet  landing  on  tile  ice  of  Pine  Creek.  Photo  at  left  shows  the  ledee  from  wliich  they  fall. 
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Two  little  bear  cubs  deserted  by  their  mother  late  in  Februar>-  were  siieeessfiilly  reared  on  the  bottle  by  Field  Division  Supervisor  Ja>  (iilford.  and  hin  fumil>. 

They  will  subsequently  be  used  for  e\hil>ition  purposes. 

STATE  GAME  LANDS 


STATE  Game  Land  acreage  is  gradually 
increasing  as  land  purchase  contracts 
made  by  the  Commission  from  time  to  time 
are  consummated.  Since  last  reported  in  the 
March  1940  issue  of  the  Game  News,  title 
has  become  vested  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  use  of  the  Game  Commission  for  tracts 
listed  below.  They  brought  the  aggregate 
area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  624,922.6  acres, 
distributed  through  57  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State. 

Mrs.  Hannah  H.  Watts  conveyed  76.9  acres 
in  Main  Township,  Columbia  County,  which 
became  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  58. 
Those  lands  now  comprise  9 249.9  acres. 

Shannon  C.  Weyant  conveyed  1,079.5  acres 
in  Wood,  Clay  and  Todd  Townships,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  added  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  121,  which  now  comprise  1,523.6  acres. 

The  Ambrose  H.  Rauch  Estate,  through 
James  D.  Stanford,  conveyed  841  acres  in 
Moore  Township,  Northampton  County,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Blue  Mountain,  which 
tract  is  now  designated  State  Game  Lands 
No.  168.  This  was  the  Commission’s  first 
land  purchase  in  that  County. 

In  Warren  County  three  tracts  were  added 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  143,  bringing  the 
total  area  of  those  lands  to  5,885.8  acres.  The 
three  tracts  conveyed  were: 


E.  Walter  Anderson  125.4  acres 

May  Ball  DeForest  108.7 

Enoch  B.  Cornish,  Jr 52.0 


Three  tracts  in  Tioga  County  were  added 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  37,  raising  the 
total  area  of  those  lands  to  8,200.7  acres.  The 
three  tracts  conveyed  were: 

Jchn  G.  Dartt  158.8  acres 

Glen  Stocum  201.7 

J.  C.  Bailey  678.5  “ 

Two  tracts  in  Schuylkill  County  were  add- 
^d  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  106.  bringing 
the  total  area  of  those  lands  to  1.823.6  acres. 


These  tracts  were  conveyed  by: 


Daniel  W.  Kleckner  107.5  acres 

William  E.  Groff  10.1  “ 


Alex  O.  Duane  conveyed  a tract  of  127.2 
acres  in  Great  Bend  Township,  Susquehanna 
County,  which  became  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  35,  now  totalling  7,071.4  acres 

In  Bucks  County,  Frederick  Maxted  con- 
veyed a 5.1  acre  tract  on  Haycock  Moun- 
tain, which  became  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  157,  now  comprising  789.5  acres. 
Innumerable,  and  sometimes  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  have  been  confronted 
in  the  Haycock  Mountain  land  purchase  pro- 
ject. The  ownership  of  numerous  small 
tracts,  which  constitute  interior  holdings, 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  and  some 
years  may  elapse  before  this  project  will 
become  of  much  practical  value  to  the  Com- 
mission and  sportsmen.  However,  the  Com- 
mission it  not  discouraged.  It  realized  the 
difficulties  which  it  would  encounter  when 
the  project  was  approved  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  Commission’s  first  acquisition  of 
game  lands  in  Cumberland  County  became 
a reality  when  title  was  secured  for  five 
marginal  farms  in  Upper  Mifflin  Township, 
near  the  new  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  often 
called  the  “all  weather  road,’’  from  Harris- 
burg to  Pittsburgh.  These  five  tracts,  total- 
ling 672.4  acres,  and  now  designated  State 
Game  Lands  No.  169,  were  conveyed  by: 


John  S.  Myers  Estate  20.1  acres 

S.  E.  Landis  164.1  “ 

G.  R.  Lay  and  S.  R.  Landis  94.3  “ 

Guy  B.  Elliott  210.9  “ 

Daniel  P.  Myers  Estate  183.0  “ 


A total  of  151  land  purchase  contracts  ag- 
gregating about  47,900  acres  are  pending 
consummation  at  this  time.  The  boundary 
lines  of  70%  of  the  tracts  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  the  titles  examined!.  Making 
settlement  for  the  various  purchases  and 


conveying  title  to  the  Commonwealth,  in 
60%  of  the  cases,  depends  on  the  promptness 
with  which  the  various  landowners  take  care 
of  title  defects  reported  to  them  after  the 
Commission  examined  their  titles. — W.  Gard. 
Conklin. 


STATE  CAME  LANDS  INCREASED 

State  Game  Lands  were  increased  by  3.369 
acres  as  a result  of  purchases  made  by  the 
Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  April  18. 
The  Commission  acted  on  49  options  totaling 
20.698  acres  but  only  approved  17.  The  tracts 
purchased  lie  in  ten  counties  as  follows: 
York,  620;  Wayne,  210;  Lycoming,  172;  Bed- 
ford, 150;  Blair,  450;  Elk,  100;  Butler,  53; 
Warren,  1100;  Indiana,  296. 

In  all  instances  except  York  County  the 
areas  purchased  were  adjacent  to  lands 
previously  acquired  by  the  Commission. 


“While  I was  enroute  from  Coudersport  lo 
Emporium,  about  10:30  P.  M.  a grouse  strucK 
my  automobile  and  fell  in  the  road.  I stopped 
and  picked  it  up  and  found  a Screech  Owl 
attached  to  it.  The  owl  had  the  grouse  by 
the  head  and  neck.  I believed  them  both 
to  be  dead,  so  placed  them  in  the  car,  the 
Owl  still  fastened  to  the  bird.  The  next 
morning  the  owl  was  sitting  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  car  still  alive.’’— Deputy  Game 
Protector  Perry  Stumpff,  Cameron  County. 


According  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  there 
are  462.000,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
lands  in  the  continental  United  States,  out- 
side of  Alaska.  Three-fourths  of  this  is 
privately  owned,  of  which  farmers  own 
139,000,000  acres. 
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Strttp  Game  Farm  Superintendents  at  Conference  at  Loyalgook  Farm,  Lycoming  County  re- 
cently. l.eft  to  riffht.  Earl  S.  Greenwood.  Supt.  Eoyalsock  Farm:  Kenneth  N.  Brenneman. 
Supt.  Jordan  Farm:  Henry  E.  Metzffar.  Supt.  Wild  Turkey  Farm;  Richard  Gerstell,  Chief, 
Div.  of  Propagation  and  Research;  W'ilhur  !VI.  Cramer,  Supt.  Training  School:  Vernon  T. 
W'arfel,  Supt.  Fisher  Farm;  and  Judd  Turner,  Asst.  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“While  trapping  weasels  and  owls,  I have 
had  the  following  interesting  experiences. 

“I  found  where  a weasel  had  killed  two 
rabbits  and  dragged  them  into  a casing  under 
an  old  road.  I set  a No.  IV2  trap  and  next 
morning  I had  a large  weasel.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  weasel,  I discovered  it  had 
absolutely  no  teeth,  the  four  incisor  teeth 
being  worn  completely  down  to  the  gum  line. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  the  animal 
killing  rabbits. 

“1  next  found  another  place  where  a weasel 
had  killed  rabbits,  and  set  two  traps,  using 
a red  squirrel  as  bait  underneath  one  of  the 
traps.  The  weasel  removed  the  red  squirrel 
withoui  netting  off  the  trap.  Later.  I caught 
a red  squirrel  in  the  trap  and  found  it  partly 
eaten  by  the  weasel.  I placed  it  under  the 
trap,  tying  it  down,  and  again  the  weasel 
removed  the  red  squirrel.  I then  placed  four 
traps  in  a small  circle  and  in  the  morning, 
I had  the  weasel  by  the  tail  in  one  trap,  rear 
legs  in  one  trap,  and  front  legs  in  another. 

"In  setting  pole  traps  for  owls,  I have  been 
setting  them  on  top  of  derrick  poles,  putting 
a loop  of  wire  around  the  guy  wire  so  that 
when  the  owl  is  caught,  he  will  fly  up  in  the 
air  and  slide  down  the  guy  wire  to  the 
ground.  I have  caught  quite  a few  owls  in 
this  manner  and  also  quite  a few  red  squir- 
rels. One  red  squirrel  upon  being  released 
from  the  top  of  the  pole,  jumped  forty  feet 
to  the  ground  with  no  apparent  injury. 

“I  neglected  to  mention  in  the  first  incident 
I spoke  of  where  the  weasel  had  no  teeth, 
that  the  rabbits  had  put  up  a terrific  struggle 
covering  quite  a large  area  and  from  the 
marks  had  evidently  dragged  the  weasel  over 
forty  feet  down  the  side  of  a ditch  before 
they  were  killed. 

"I  have  restocked  the  above  area  with  rab- 
bits and  found  they  are  getting  along  in  ex- 
cellent shape  and  I have  been  fortunate  in 


securing  lettuce,  celery  tops,  spinach,  beans 
and  carrots  from  a wholesale  grocery,  being 
vegetables  that  are  wilted  and  not  fit  for  sale. 
I have  been  getting  three  large  crates  every 
week.  Might  I suggest  that  any  other  person 
interested  contact  any  of  these  stores  in  their 
locality  and  see  if  similar  arrangements  can- 
not be  made.” — H.  Douglas  Brown,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Game  Protector,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


“During  the  past  week  I noticed  places 
where  snowshoe  rabbits  have  been  feeding 
in  some  plots  cut  for  the  deer.”^ — Game  Pro- 
tector George  H.  Burdick,  Cameron  County. 


“The  boys  in  this  section  are  doing  a very 
good  job  reducing  the  skunks;  they  are  tak- 
ing anywhere  from  one  to  eight  skunks  out 
of  a single  den.” — Game  Protector  Orrie  E. 
Smith,  Fulton  County. 


“Saw  a buck  deer  on  March  1 near  Eagles 
Mere  still  carrying  an  eight  point  rack  of 
antlers.” — Game  Protector  Robert  E,  Latimer, 
Sullivan  County. 


During  January  officers  of  the  Commission 
brought  296  prosecutions  and  collected 
$15,285.20  in  penalties. 


Clayde  C.  Markey,  Leechburg,  Pa.,  believes 
that  a hunter  would  exercise  a little  more 
caution  and  learn  to  know  firearms  better  if 
he  was  limited  to  the  number  of  shells  he 
was  allowed  to  carry. 


Officers  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa-  i 
tion  elected  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash-  | 
ington,  D.  C.,  March  18,  include:  President,  1 
Dave  Roberts,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  First  Vice- 
president,  Ray  Osborn,  Austin  Texas;  Sec-  | 
ond  Vice-President,  J.  Hammond  Brown,  ' , 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  i ’ 
Jimmy  Stuber,  Columbus,  Ohio.  | ' 

The  Directors  elected  are  as  follows: 
Johnny  Mock,  Pittsburh,  Pa.;  Jack  Van  , [ 
Coevering,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Robert  Edge,  e 
New  York  City;  Wendall  A.  Teague,  Hart-  J { 
ford.  Conn.;  Tom  Ford,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  il 
Mike  Bates,  Ontario,  Canada;  Townsend  j il 
Godsey,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  and  Harold  De-  , 
vine,  Toledo,  Ohio.  ; 


(i 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  re-  1 
ceived  on  March  16  from  Emma  Hoffner,  i 
Butler:  I “ 

“Will  you  please  look  up  your  records  back  j I* 
in  1913  or  1914  and  see  if  I was  not  the  first  \ “ 
and  only  woman  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl-  ' ^ 
vania  to  take  out  a hunter’s  license.  I hunted  | “ 
two  years  before  anyone  had  to  take  out  a j ^ 
license  and  up  to  date  have  never  missed  a ; 
season  since,  and  I hope  I never  will.  I ? l'' 
registered  then  as  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hoffner  or  Mrs.  1 
Louis  H.  Hoffner.  Now  I register  as  Emma  ' ii 
Hoffner,  but  I am  one  and  the  same  Mrs.  1 j 
Hoffner.  I always  registered  from  my  present  i , 

address,  228  East  Penn  Street,  Butler.”  ) 

I I 

1 

I 

“I  am  a consistent  reader  of  your  success- 
ful Pennsylvania  Game  News.  The  articles 
in  your  February  issue  on  Woodcock  and 
the  Passenger  Pigeon  are  most  interesting. 

“The  last  wild  pigeon  I shot  was  in  the  fall 
of  1874.  For  three  days  about  200  of  them 
were  feeding  on  acorns  in  some  oak  timber 
near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  Your  article  refers 
to  a Mr.  Machamer  seeing  but  two  pigeons 
and  shooting  them  in  Steptember  1889.  six- 
teen years  after  I saw  them  in  New  Jersey. 
Disease  surely  must  also  have  been  a large  j: 
factor  in  their  destruction.” — E.  T.  Gill,  Had- 
don  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  , . 


Stray,  and  in  some  cases  even  licensed, 
dogs  are  causing  no  end  of  trouble  in  many  ; 
parts  of  the  State,  Game  Protectors  and  dog  j 
law  enforcement  officers  report.  These  men  | 
are  kept  running  day  and  night  in  an  effort  } 
to  curb  this  added  menace  to  wildlife.  Many 
deer  have  been  killed  by  these  dogs,  which 
are  of  the  half  wild,  police  type  species,  and 
once  they  make  a kill  their  lust  apparently  . 
knows  no  bounds.  Weakened  deer  handi-  | 
capped  by  deep  snow  have  no  chance  against  I 
these  cunning  animals  and  both  the  Com-  I 
mission  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  I 
will  welcome  any  reports  of  their  depreda-  | 
tions.  Their  marauding  and  ruthless  killing 
must  stop,  both  departments  emphatically  I 
announced.  I 


One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  different 
species  of  bird-life  were  observed  during  the 
year  1939  in  York  County  by  the  Rev.  Jay  H. 
Arnold.  They  were  all  seen  within  the  county  | 
or  on  the  Susquehanna  River  bordering  York  j 
County  on  the  east.  | 
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! BLICHT-FREE  CHESTNUT  TREES 

Seventeen  acres  of  young  chestnut  trees 
that  will  bear  in  the  fall  of  this  year  are 
'offered  as  proof  by  a Luzerne  county  man 
ithat  the  blight  which  destroyed  these  trees 
21  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  con- 
quered. 

3!  The  chestnut  farmer  is  Postmaster  George 
Holmes  of  Huntingdon  Mills,  who  started 
experimenting  years  ago  with  nuts  from  a 
igiant  tree  in  the  Lancaster  section  that  with- 
'stood  the  blight  when  it  first  swept  the 
jstate. 

i The  first  seedlings  which  Holmes  raised 
jwere  planted  about  his  home  and  are  now 
,22  feet  in  height  and  bear  a big  crop  of  nuts 
leach  year. 


When  he  saw  that  these  trees  were  a suc- 
icess  he  went  in  for  the  raising  of  trees  on  a 
larger  scale.  He  purchased  more  of  the  nuts 
and  planted  them  in  boxes  of  sand  in  his 
store.  The  sand  was  kept  moist  and  the 
inuts  sprouted  and  grew  into  seedlings  and 
ithen  were  transferred  to  the  chestnut  or- 
chard until  17  acres  of  them  had  been 
planted. 

Now  the  trees  in  this  orchard  are  six  feet 
in  height  and  will  bear  this  fall. 


I But  Holmes  hasn’t  stopped  with  the  17 
jacres.  This  winter  he  planted  more  chest- 
inuts  and  now  has  about  7000  young  chestnut 
itrees  in  his  store  which  he  intends  to  set 
lout  in  May  on  a 10-acre  plot.  They  are  be- 
iing  transplanted  to  other  boxes  in  which 
I each  tree  has  four  inches  of  surface  space 
Jijwith  the  ground  five  inches  deep. 

,1  Holmes  figures  that  squirrels,  attracted  to 
l^the  orchard,  will  tend  to  plant  a steadily 
Widening  ring  of  chestnut  trees  around  the 
^ orchard  while  burying  the  nuts  and  within  a 
■i^few  years  the  chestnut  will  have  staged  a 
n comeback  in  Luzerne  County. 


The  experiment  should  prove  interesting 
/ to  game  clubs  of  Schuylkill  County  who  are 
keenly  interested  at  the  present  time  in 
similar  projects  to  create  more  food  for  game. 
■;  Holmes  isn’t  the  only  one  who  is  making 
ji  a success  of  blightfree  chestnuts.  There  are 
' a number  of  commercial  nurseries  including 
fi  one  near  Philadelphia,  where  they  may  be 
purchased.  A few  dollars  invested  by  each  of 
ij  the  Schuylkill  County  game  clubs  in  them 
Would  pay  big  dividends. — Jack  Richards, 
I'Rod  and  Gun  Editor,  Pottsville  Republican. 


“Mr.  Wm.  Wolford,  Hallton,  Pa.,  whose 

■ duties  carry  him  over  the  mountains  check- 
I ing  wells  and  pipe  lines  for  the  Ridgway 
I Natural  Gas  Company,  relates  an  interesting 
:;;story  in  the  form  of  his  contact  with  a group 
i!  of  deer  which  make  their  home  on  Game 
j Lands  #28. 

I “When  the  snow  is  too  deep  to  permit  his 

■ trips  by  truck  he  uses  a tractor  to  make  his 
i‘  rounds  over  the  mountain  and  never  fails 
I to  carry  an  appropriate  amount  of  food  to 

old  “Molly”  and  her  herd.  If  several  toots 
I of  the  horn  on  the  car  fail  to  bring  his  erst- 
while  friends  he  needs  only  to  pound  an  old 
bucket  on  a rock  where  she  is  fed,  and  in  a 
■,  very  short  time  the  herd,  guided  by  old 


Several  hundred  i>ounds  of  food  were  dropped  to  starv’ing  wildlife  lust  winter  as  John  G. 
Mock,  All-Outdoors  Editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  flew  over  snow-locked  forests  in  three  counties  in  a giant  PCA-Boeinp 

transport  plane. 

The  expedition  sponsored  jointkv  by  The  Press,  the  Game  Commission  and  PCA  touched  parts 
of  Fayette,  Somerset  and  Westmoreland  Counties.  Members  of  the  party  are  shown  above 
looking  over  a map  of  the  territory  before  taking  off.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Ralph  E. 

Liphart,  Allegheny  County  game  protector;  Rollin  Heflfelflnger,  field  division  supervisor;  John 
G.  Mock,  Pittsburgh  Press  All-Outdoors  Editor;  W.  C.  Ryder,  game  technician.  Division  G; 
Capt.  W.  C.  Wieblen,  chief  pilot  of  PCA’s  Western  Division,  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Carmichaels, 
operations  manager  of  PCA,  who  piloted  the  expedition's  ship. 


When  you  leave  the  water  running  through  an  outside  spigot  on  a n>al  cold  day — here's  what 
you  get.  It  happt'ued  at  a CCC  <’ainp  near  Ridgway. 


Molly,  are  around  the  table. 

“He  has  observed,  in  feeding  Molly  since 
1928,  that  she  has  produced  eight  sets  of 
twins  and  four  single  deer  in  this  time.  The 
majority  of  her  family  are  still  with  her.” — 
Game  Protector  Earl  E.  Smith,  Elk  County. 


National  Forests  in  the  United  States  now 
aggregate  175,843.405  acres.  This  includes 
41,000.000  acres  of  grass,  browse  and  alpine 
country.  A large  part  it  is  intern  ingled 
with  more  than  134  million  acres  primarily 
forest  growth. 
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CLARKSVILLE  BEAGLE  TRIAL 

The  Spring  Derby  field  trial  for  beagles 
was  held  by  the  Clarksville  Beagle  Club  ai 
Clarksville,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  March  9,  with 
a field  of  sixteen  derbies  facing  the  judges 
for  consideration. 

witnessed  by  the  gallery.  The  judges  were 
Isaac  Brown,  Clarksville,  and  A.  Idoyd 
Rossell,  Canonsburg. 

Following  are  the  results: 

13  Inch  Derby  Stake — First,  “Rosscraft 
Sheik’s  Lady”,  owned  by  J.  L.  Ross,  Clarks- 
ville: second,  “Dowler’s  Brown  Betty”,  owned 
by  R.  Audley  Dowler,  Midway;  third,  “Clark’s 
Red  Sail”,  owned  by  John  Clark,  Coraopolis; 
fourth,  “Kennel’s  Blazer”,  owned  by  Harry 
Kennel,  Canonsburg;  reserve,  “Wade’s  Rock”, 
owned  by  Harry  Wade,  Clarksville. 

15  Inch  Derby  Stake — First,  “Whiskey  Run 
Bartender”,  owned  by  James  Hughes,  Car- 
negie; second,  “Whiskey  Run  Fizz”,  owned 
by  James  Hughes,  Carnegie;  third,  “Boyce 
Rowdy”,  owned  by  Wm.  Boyce,  Carnegie; 
fourth,  “Bennett’s  Sandy”,  owned  by  F.  H. 
Bennett,  Washington,  Pa.;  reserve,  “George’s 
Sky  Rocket”,  owned  by  Oliver  George, 
Bridgeville. 


“A  trapper  of  Cowansville  trapped  and  dug 
out  140  skunks  within  a radius  of  ten  miles. 
In  35  holes  he  found  twelve  dead  rabbits, 
freshly  killed,  and  partly  eaten.” — Game 
Protector  A.  H.  McKissick,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


The  Venango  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Franklin,  Pa.,  plans  to  hold  its  Field  Daj 
activities  on  Saturday,  September  7 


ANTHRACITE  TRIAL 

The  Anthracite  Field  Trial  Association, 
Orwigsburg,  held  its  annual  spring  trials  on 
the  club’s  grounds  near  Elysburg,  Pa.,  March 
16  and  17.  Although  the  weather  conditions 
were  all  but  favorable,  some  300  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  were  on  hand  to  partici- 
pate in  the  various  classes  of  the  trials.  Win- 
ners are  as  follows: 

Puppy — First,  Knollwood  Danny  Dever; 
second.  Allegheny  Sam;  third,  Ichaways  Vil- 
lage Bob. 

Derby — First,  Bradley’s  King-Tut;  second, 
Bimpkins  Boot-Jack;  third,  Belleview  Nugym. 

Open  All  Age — First,  Delaware  Frank  H.; 
second.  Dr.  Jack  Rose;  third,  Ott’s  Pat. 

Members  Amateur  Shooting  Dog — First, 
Lynoak  Alex  Kagen;  second.  Merry  Mary; 
third,  Millfarm  Tick. 

Best  Schuylkill  County  Shooting  Dog — 
First,  Millfarm  Tick;  second.  Gentleman 
Ginger’s  Bob. 


The  Booster  Club  of  Everett,  Pa.,  com- 
posed primarily  of  business  men  and  sports- 
men of  that  vicinity,  hold  a banquet  annually 
for  their  farmer  friends,  each  member  of  the 
club  bringing  a landowner  guest  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. At  its  annual  meeting  on  March  26 
over  220  were  present,  at  least  a third  of 
which  were  neighboring  landowners.  An 
excellent  discussion  of  the  landowner’s  prob- 
lems and  his  relation  to  town  and  city  mer- 
chants was  delivered  by  Professor  Kenneth 
Hood,  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Exten- 
sion of  State  College.  These  cooperative 
meetings  are  indeed  wholesome  and  bring 
about  a much  beter  understanding  between 
the  two  groups. 


The  Keystone  Setter  & Pointer  Club,  7th  Annual  Spring  Trials,  March  23rd  & 24th,  1940. 
Minners  Open  All  Age  stake,  left  to  right:  Hiiray  Boh,  owner  & handler,  ,J.  Howard  Velott, 
Williamsport,  1st:  Ben  Nugym  Mohawk,  owner  & handler,  T.  A.  Hahn.  Glassboro,  N.  .1..  2nd: 
.MeBuhh,  owner  Howard  Velott,  handler  Charley  Elder,  Williamsport,  3rd, 


GOOD  EXAMPLE  ||j„ 

Tarentum  District  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  to  i® 
be  commended  upon  the  good  sense  its  com- 
mittee exercised  in  planning  the  annual  ban-  ij 
quet  which  was  held  in  the  country  club  the  i'lid 
other  night.  | ji 


Instead  of  loading  the  program  down  with 
speakers,  it  limited  the  speeches  to  two. 
There  were  others  present  who  were  per- 
fectly capable  of  making  talks  and  worth- 
while ones.  But,  their  part  in  the  event  of 
the  evening  was  restricted  to  a mere  intro- 
duction. 

How  different  this  procedure  from  that 
which  is  usually  followed  by  banquet  com- 
mittees which  seem  to  have  the  idea  their 
chief  task  is  to  crowd  as  many  speakers  into 
the  program  as  possible.  As  a result  the  pro- 
gram drags  out  until  the  late  hours  and  the 
crowd  goes  away  completely  exhausted,  be- 
wildered and  resolving  never  to  attend  a 
banquet  again. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fine  example  of 
the  sportsmen’s  banquet  committee  will  not 
be  lost  on  other  groups  assigned  the  duty  of 
making  such  programs.  The  most  successful 
banquet,  as  every  banqueter  will  tell  you,  is 
the  one  that  offers  the  fewest  and  the  best 
speeches.  Much  talking,  often  by  amateur 
speakers  and  tiresome  ones,  serve  only  to 
make  banquets  unpopular  and  to  defeat  their 
purpose. 
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The  Meadville  Chapter  of  the  Crawiord  ‘ ** 
County  Sportsmen’s  Council  raised  95  out  of  ; ^ 
102  ringneck  pheasants  furnished  by  the  ; 
Game  Commission  last  season. 


If  you  hear  a loud  “Bingo!”  on  the  shoot-  : 
ing  range  these  days,  you’ll  know  it  isn’t 
the  report  of  a gun,  but  a lot  of  big  shots  of  i 
the  skeet  shooters’  world  playing  a little  | 
game  they  call  “Bingo  for  a Bingo — and  | 
Take  a Shot  at  a Pheasant.” 


Shooting  over  the  Byberry  traps  of  the  jj 
Tri-County  Skeet  Club,  Dr.  Milo  Roseman  ^ j| 
and  Jack  McKenna  were  fortunate  enough  i 
to  hit  Bingo  and  thus  blaze  away  at  two  p, 
pheasants  apiece — which  they  downed.  ; j 

Here’s  how  it  works.  All  the  skeet  shoot-  i oi 
ers  line  up  and  put  paper  slips  in  a box.  A I 8 
number  is  drawn  and  the  holder  of  the  ci 
lucky  number  gets  a pot  shot  at  a pheasant  i p 
released  from  a box.  If  he’s  lucky  again  he  u 
fells  the  pheasant  and  has  meat  for  the  next 
day. 


Everybody  is  enjoying  the  new  game,  ex- 
cept the  pheasants. 


E 
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The  1940  National  Archery  Tournament  u j 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Massachu-  ’ | g 
setts  State  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  August  i j 
5 to  10,  1940.  L 
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KEYSTONE  TRIALS 

A very  windy  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
March  23  and  24,  witnessed  the  running  of 
the  8th  annual  Spring  Trials  of  the  Key- 
stone Setter  and  Pointer  Club  of  Reading. 
Despite  the  cold,  stormy  weather  a large 
group  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  en- 
joyed watching  the  brilliant  work  of  some 
of  the  best  dogs  in  the  east. 

Harold  M.  Watson,  Cornwell  Heights,  Pa., 
and  Arthur  J.  Brandt,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
were  the  judges  for  all  events,  and  their  de- 
cisions were  loudly  applauded. 

The  Open  Spring  Puppy  stake  which 
headed  the  events  on  Saturday  morning 
found  fourteen  yearlings  facing  the  starting 
whistle. 

Black  King  of  Spades,  fast  little  setter 
male,  owned  by  W.  Bowie,  Lutherville,  Md., 
and  handled  by  Austin  Heckscher,  Pember- 
ton, N.  J.,  won  first  place  and  a leg  on  the 
Kagen  Cup,  symbolic  offering  to  our  dogs 
of  the  future.  Second,  Chester  Valley  Jane, 
owned  by  J.  Paul  Brown,  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.  Third,  Sue,  setter  female,  owned  and 
handled  by  E.  G.  King,  Annvile,  Pa. 

Open  Shooting  Dog:  Shy  Ann  B,  female 
pointer  owned  by  Mrs.  Viola  E.  Warne, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  and  handled  by  Bud 
Schaffer,  was  acclaimed  the  winner. 

A second  series  was  necessary  to  place 
second  and  third  place  dogs  but  on  its  com- 
pletion Hikers  Briar’s  Thorn,  great  white  and 
orange  marked  setter,  owned  and  handled 
by  Dr.  Carl  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
justly  placed  second. 

Third  place  was  awarded  Lynoak  Alex 
Kagen,  pointer  male,  owned  and  handled  by 
W.  J.  Zimmerman,  Shilington,  Pa. 

Open  All-Aage:  Huray  Bob,  great  orange 
marked  pointer  owned  and  handled  by  How- 
ard Velott,  of  Williamsport,  was  a stranger 
to  our  efild  trials,  was  the  winner.  Ben 
Nugym  Mohawk,  setter  male,  owned  and 
handled  by  T.  A.  Hahi-i,  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  took 
second,  and  McBubb,  liver  and  white  pointer 
also  owned  by  Howard  Velott  but  handled  by 
that  well  known  sportsman,  Charley  Elder, 
of  Williamsport,  was  placed  third. 


The  Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Northampton  County,  recently  subscribed  to 
Game  News  for  five  Boy  Scout  Troops  within 
that  district. 


The  Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
at  a largely  attended  meeting  in  Shamokin 
Monday  night,  considered  a request  made 
to  the  county  commissioners  to  assist  in  a 
project  for  sealing  abandoned  coal  mines  in 
the  Clearfield  County  section  to  end  pollution 
of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
1 River,  and  adopted  a resolution  urging  the 
j county  board  to  reopen  the  question  and  if 
possible  make  an  appropriation  toward  the 
cost  of  the  work. 


According  to  a report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  for  the  year  1939,  “States 
now  own  19  000,000  acres  of  forest  lands. 
Eleven  million  acres  have  been  designated  as 
State  Forests  or  Parks.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this 
area  is  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts.” 


< News  I’lioto  an<l  I 'n’^T  iivint,') 

Honor  jfuests  aiul  speakers  at  the  IGtli  annual  hantiuet  of  Tarentum  District  Sportsmen's 
CUil),  held  recently  in  Brackenridire  Heights  ('ountry  Club,  are  shown  as  they  trrouped 
for  this  informal  picture  hy  The  News  staff  photographer.  Seated  (left  to  rijrht)  are  Trt'tl 
McKean,  of  New  Kensington,  memher  of  the  state  fish  commission;  Attorney  Hale  Hill,  of 
Tarentum,  who  serve‘d  as  toastmaster;  Sheriff  .lohn  Heinz  of  AllcKlieny  ('ounty;  Count.'  C«i;n- 
niissioner  John  S.  Herron,  also  former  mayor  of  Pitshurph,  and  Jcsm*  K.  Humes,  president  of 
Tarentum  Club.  Standing — \\.  A.  Miller,  Einlenton.  secretary  Armstrong?  County  Sportsmen’s 
Kea;i:ue  and  a county  commissioner;  John  (»,  .Alock,  rittshurv:h  press  outdoors  ed.tor;  C.  H. 
I^hillis,  president  Alle;rheny  County  Sportsnnm’s  PeaRiie;  Harris  (».  Breth,  radio  commentator 
and  columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telesrai»h.  who  was  principal  speaker,  and  Ka.> 
.McKissick,  Armstrong:  County  Game  1‘rotector. 


Times  Staff  Photo. 

These  offi<ers  and  din'ctors  of  the  Berks  County  Clmi»t<‘<.  1/aak  Malfon  I.eamie  of  America, 
are  eiiK^aRe^l  in  leading  meinJ)ers  throuffh  one  of  their  busiest  >ears  in  history.  I'rimt  row. 
left  to  right : John  D.  Kothenncl.  cliairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors;  Chmient  Parlaman. 
vice  president;  John  P.  Beck,  presidiuit;  Harvey  Adams,  trimsurer.  and  Alfred  A.  Kamm.  Jr., 
secretary.  Back  row:  Directors,  Byron  B.  MortinnT.  education;  Levin  D.  Schearer.  woods; 

Ralph  E.  WaPey,  program;  Albert  Green,  waters;  Oscar  A.  Be<  ker.  membership,  and  Harold 

C.  .Marbarger.  \>ildlife. 
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Crack  rifle  team  of  the  Oil  City  Chapter  No.  01,  I.  IV.  t,.  A.  Standing,  from  left  to  right" 
Kiley,  firilfiths,  Mullins,  Fye,  R.  Frank.  .McDowell,  and  rangeinaster  Keeley. 


Photo  by  Ellen  A.  Dietrich 


Ambrose  Gerhart  of  Souderton,  Montgomery  County  Game  Protector,  distributing  pheasants 
to  representatives  from  the  Montgomery  County  clubs  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation 

of  Sportsmen’s  CInlw  in  this  County. 


Over  200  enthusiastic  men,  women  and 
children  turned  out  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, which  was  celebrated  as  a part  of  Wild- 
life Week  on  March  21.  Splendid  addresses 
on  the  potential  value  of  the  state  and 
nation’s  natural  resources  were  given  by  Dr. 
William  R.  Shearer,  member  of  the  House 
from  Carlisle  and  Merrill  C.  Merritts,  Vice- 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  Field  Division  Supervisor  Wm. 
.1.  Davis,  and  Game  Protector  Joseph  Fore- 
man, of  the  Game  Commission,  and  George 
James  of  the  Fish  Commission,  gave  brief 
summations  of  the  game  and  fish  restocking 
programs  of  their  respective  departments. 
Numerous  valuable  door  prizes  were  award- 
ed, one  of  five  fishing  rods  awarded  being 
won  by  one  Edward  Fish  of  Mechanicsburg. 


At  its  annual  meeting  on  March  25  the 
Crawford  County  Branch  of  the  Sportsmen’s 
Council  agreed  to  take  in  200  members  of  the 
Titusville-Colestock  High  School  Sportsmen’s 
club  as  junior  members.  Over  350  enthusias- 
tic members  attended  and  heard  addresses 
by  Fred  F.  Whipple,  of  Meadville;  Hon. 
Robert  Lamberton,  member  of  the  Game 
Commission;  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Field  Division 
Supervisor,  of  the  Commission;  Game  Pro- 
tectors George  Keppler,  of  Meadville  and 
John  Kennedy,  of  Erie;  W.  H.  Coffin,  of 
Waterford;  and  County  Fish  Warden  Gerald 
F.  Munson,  of  Linesville.  Richard  S.  Strouss, 
veteran  sportsman  from  Saegertown,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Council  for  the 
second  time,  being  the  first  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crawford  County  Branch  to  re- 
ceive that  honor. 


VALLEY  FORCE  TRIALS 

“Tlie  Valley  Forge  English  Springer  Span- 
iel Club  held  its  Fifth  annual  Prospect 
Stakes  at  the  Pheasant  Run  Game  Farm, 
Foit  Washington,  Pa.,  Saturday,  March  23. 
The  weather,  unseasonably  cold  and  very- 
high  winds,  made  work  very  difficult  for  the 
dogs,  but  there  was  some  excellent  work  dur- 
ing the  day  and  the  winners  deserve  great 
credit.  There  were  32  entries  including  10 
Cocker  Puppies,  14  Springer  Puppies,  and  8 
Novice  Springers.  Only  2 dogs,  both  Cock- 
ers, were  scratched.  The  winners  were; 

Cocker  Puppy  Stake — First,  Jolly  Boy  of 
Jumping  Brook,  Jumping  Brook  Kennels; 
second,  Erse  Charm,  Mr.  F.  B.  Reeves,  Jr.; 
third,  Athadele’s  Tar,  Mrs.  Malon  K.  Jordon; 
and  fourth,  Gay  Yorick,  Mr.  Harry  Cameron. 

Springer  Puppy  Stake — First,  Riverton  Sir 
Wilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Belleville;  sec- 
ond, Hollybrook  Gay,  Mr.  Harry  Caesar; 
third.  Fizz  of  Falcon  Hill,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Fer- 
guson; and  fourth.  Strawberry  Hill  Katrinka, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  M.  Horn. 

Springer  Novice  Stake — First,  Hollybrook 
Brook,  Mr.  Harry  Caesar;  second.  Clarion 
Ryta,  Mr.  R.  E.  Allen;  third.  Daily  Sport,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Conway;  and  fourth,  Eldgyth  Rebel, 
Mr.  John  M.  Freeman. 

“For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  a Springer  Spaniel  work  his  job  is  to 
do  just  what  his  name  implies,  ie.,  spring 
the  game,  either  fur  or  feathers.  He  should 
work  to  the  gun  at  all  times,  staying  witnin 
about  30  yards,  and  he  should  be  a perfect 
retriever,  (most  of  them  are  natural  re- 
trievers). He  must  at  the  same  time  be  a 
bold  courageous  dog,  taking  the  heaviest 
cover  without  hesitation  and  quartering  his 
ground  at  a good  rate  of  speed. 

“A  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
Springer  from  my  own  experience  occurred 
last  fall.  On  the  opening  day  three  of  us 
had  hunted  most  of  the  morning  without  re- 
sult when  we  finally  succeeded  in  knocking 
down  a Cock  that  promptly  took  to  its  heels 
in  heavy  cover.  My  Springer  finally  ran 
him  down  and  caught  him.  Later  in  the  day 
he  ran  down  and  caught  two  cripples  which 
were  hiding  in  heavy  cover  which  had  been 
passed  up  by  longer  legged  faster  moving 
dogs.  So  far  as  pheasants  were  concerned 
I did  not  need  a gun  that  day.” — Clement 
Tingley,  Secretary. 


The  recently  organized  Timber  Ridge 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Fulton  County 
held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  McConnells- 
burg  on  March  21,  at  which  approximately 
100  were  present. 

The  speakers  included  Hon.  William  G. 
Fluke,  member  of  the  Game  Commission 
from  that  part  of  the  State,  and  James  N. 
Morton,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division 
of  Game  Land  Management.  The  Commis- 
sion’s moving  pictures  were  shown  by  John 
B.  Sedam,  from  the  office  in  Division  D. 

The  new  organization  is  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  and  is  under  the  leadership  of 
very  active  and  interested  sportsmen  in  Ful- 
ton County.  Sportsmen  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  will  be  interested  in  this  meeting,  as 
it  will  be  recalled  that  Fulton  County  was 
one  of  the  two  counties  which  did  not  have 
a delegate  at  the  Federation  meeting  in  Har- 
risburg, on  February  12,  1940. 


Photo  by  Charles  H.  \Ventzel 

T.enkfr.  Jr.,  Pavionv.  I*a.,  stamlins:  hrhind  doir  uhir!i  kill<*fl  I Iialf  wihl  hoii».«*  rat-. 
The  (loti  wav  badly  mauled  in  tin*  nulre.  Mr.  I.eiiker  -aid  the  eat-  wa*re  remilar  nizhl 
Jiiarauders*.  eoniitiu:  to  his  farm  e\er>  e\etiinu. 
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RIFLE  TEAMS  ACTIVE 

Four  rifle  teams  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  have  just  completed  a series 
of  inter-club  rifle  matches  held  during  the 
past  twelve  weeks  in  the  Club's  Indoor  Range 
in  Narberth.  The  winning  team  members, 
arranged  alphabetically  and  not  in  order  of 
scores,  are  as  follows:  Joseph  Boyle  of  Drexel 
Hill,  Lloyd  Colvin  of  Narberth.  Ellen  Die- 
trich of  Philadelphia,  Henry  Hopkins  of  Nar- 
berth, A.  S.  Hutton  of  Narberth,  H.  K. 
Merkle  of  Drexel  Hill.  Fred  Plumridge  of 
Larchmont  and  Ross  S.  Williams  of  Rox- 
borough.  Henry  Hopkins  was  captain  of  the 
winning  team. 

The  five  highest  average  scores,  irrespec- 
tive of  team,  during  the  twelve  weeks  were 
made  by  the  following:  first,  Fred  Plum- 
bridge  of  Larchmont;  second,  G.  Sherman 
Williams  of  Roxborough;  third,  Lloyd  DuBois 
of  Merion;  fourth.  Walter  Miesen  of  Nar- 
berth; and.  fifth,  Henry  Hopkins  of  Nar- 
berth. 

On  Saturday,  June  15,  this  club  will  hold 
its  Annual  Spring  Outing  and  Picnic  on  the 
Ridgeway  Farm  at  Bethayres.  Among  the 
events  which  the  Picnic  Committee  has  ar- 
ranged are:  pistol  and  rifle  matches,  trap 
shooting,  water  boiling  contests,  surf,  fly  and 
bait  casting  and  games  of  quoit.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  the  various  events.  The  basis 
on  which  these  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, they  were  awarded  on  a basis  similar 
to  the  “Lewis-Class”  system,  whereby  less 
expert  contestants  received  prizes  as  well  as 
the  more  skilled.  This  method  of  awarding 
prizes  created  much  favorable  comment  and 
good  feeling  and  may  be  repeated  in  the  out- 
ing and  picnic  which  this  club  is  now  plan- 
ning.— Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  Secretary. 


The  Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Association  re- 
cently released  one  hundred  ringneck  pheas- 
ants in  Somerset  County,  which  they  raised 
from  six-weeks  old  birds.  The  Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  in  the  same  county 
unit,  has  begun  construction  on  a fifty  bird 
size  pen,  to  follow  the  leadership  of  their 
neighboring  association.  Enthusiastic  sports- 
men in  Meyersdale  and  immediate  vicinity 
have  just  recently  formed  their  organization, 
but  they’re  quickly  establishing  themselves 
as  a live-wire  club. 

Somerset  County  is  noted  for  many  things 
— fine  quality  maple  syrup,  potatoes  and  of 
course,  Mt.  Davis,  the  highest  point  in  the 
State.  But  Somerset  sportsmen  won’t  be 
satisfied  until  they’ve  made  their  unit  of  the 
Federation  the  most  active  one  in  the  State. 

“The  Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder”,  as  Whittier 
so  chose  to  call  them,  are  now  planning  a 
I county-wide  bahquet  to  be  held  at  Meyers- 
dale, May  2,  1940.  A varied  program  of  en- 
jtertainment  is  being  arranged  and  speakers 
are  being  contacted  to  make  this  first  Somer- 
set County  Sportsmen’s  banquet  a memorable 
one.  Roast  turkey,  prepared  in  the  manner 
that  those  Meyersdale  women  know  how, 
awaits  all  sportsmen  and  their  friends  who 
care  to  attend. 


The  mountain  goat  isn’t  a goat  at  all — it’s 
an  antelope.  As  is  the  case  with  several 
species  of  animals,  the  mountain  goat  was 
misnamed  because  of  his  appearance. 


Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  proud  of 
its  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  which 
is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Their  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
balanced  program  offered  to  members  inter- 
ested in  various  phases  of  conservation  work. 
Each  director  of  the  chapter  has  a definite 
job  to  do  and  is  chosen  for  his  ability  to 
perform  any  work  assigned  to  him.  and  is 
not  in  any  sense  a figure  head  in  the  chap- 
ter. Berks  Waltonians  recommend  this  form 
of  organization  to  other  sportsmen’s  clubs  as 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  results. 
Highlights  of  the  year’s  activities  are:  The 
wildlife  director  has  supervision  of  commit- 
tees which  have  charge  of  game  stocking 
and  propagation.  In  the  past  year  they  raised 
and  released  at  maturity  96  out  of  100  six- 
weeks  old  pheasant  chicks  given  them  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Winter  feeding  activities 
were  carried  on  and  efforts  constantly  car- 
ried out  to  improve  farmer-hunter  relations 
and  game  conditions  in  the  territory  assigned 
to  them. 

The  Director  in  charge  of  Waters  worked 
with  committees  which  obtained  from  the 
city  of  Reading  the  use  of  one  of  its  reser- 
voirs as  a fish  rearing  pond.  Stream  improve- 
ment projects  were  carried  out  to  comple- 
tion. A juvenile  fish  pond  was  supervised 
throughout  the  summer  months.  An  indoor 
casting  contest  was  staged  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Woods  Committee,  under  their  direc- 
tor, obtained  a plot  of  ground  on  the  county 
jail  property  and  successfully  carried  out  a 
game  food  tree  nursery  project.  These  trees 
were  distributed  to  farmers  who  provided 
open  hunting  on  their  farms. 

Several  safe  fireplaces  were  constructed  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  Education  Committee  arranged  an 
essay  contest  in  the  local  high  school,  pro- 


vided speakers  for  a quarter  hour  radio 
broadcast  once  a week  for  several  months, 
and  furnished  speakers  for  the  civic  clubs 
during  wildlife  week.  A monthly  bulletin 
was  mailed  to  all  members.  The  Program 
Director,  in  addition  to  providing  the  speak- 
ers and  entertainment  at  every  business 
meeting,  also  supervised  the  most  successful 
field  day  ever  conducted  by  the  Waltonians. 

The  Membership  Director  kept  up  a twelve 
months  campaign  for  new  members  and  re- 
newals. 

The  chapter  held  business  meetings  every 
month  during  the  year,  meeting  in  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  indoors  and  in  the  Sum- 
mer outdoors  at  the  Palisades  Country  Club. 
Board  of  Directors  meetings  were  also  held 
once  a month  all  year  around  and  the  various 
active  committees  met  as  often  as  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  many  projects  which  were 
started  and  completed.  The  directors’  jobs 
were  to  organize  these  committees,  supervise 
their  activities  and  report  the  work  accom- 
plished to  both  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  chapter  business  meetings.  There  was 
work  during  the  entire  year  to  provide  the 
workers  among  the  members  with  an  outlet 
for  their  enthusiasm  in  the  practical  forms 
of  conservation  activities.  Annual  reports  are 
submitted  in  writing  by  all  directors  sum- 
ming up  the  years  work  and  they  act  as  a 
guide  to  their  successors. 

The  Berks  Waltonians  are  convinced  that 
this  method  of  organization  will  build  up  any 
sportsmen’s  group  and  enable  them  to  be 
most  successful  in  carrying  out  conservation 
projects.— W.  F.  Goddard,  1012  Washington 
Street.  Reading. 


During  February  147  game  prosecutions 
were  brought,  and  $7,151.50  in  penalties  was 
collected. 


MAY 

TRI-STATE  SPORTSMEN’S  SHOW 

“Over  3,000  people  attended  the  three-day  ’ C 
sportsmen's  show  sponsored  by  the  Tri-  i 
States  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Matamoras  ti 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  recently.  Pop  Singer,  ' 1 
local  woodsman,  put  on  a chopping  act;  ' f 
there  was  a contest  of  old  fashioned  fiddlers;  | li 
Mr,  Raymond  Oswald  and  son  Edgar  of  i S 
Nazareth  gave  a wonderful  exhibition  of  ! 4 
archery;  there  were  log  sawing  contests  be-  ‘ 
tween  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  teams;  ; { 
skating  exhibitions;  love  fox  chases  set  in  a | c 
woodland  background;  a wild  animal  display 
in  which  a young  otter  stole  the  show,  etc,  ; jj 

“A  pie  eating  contest  for  the  kids  went  , 
over  big,  as  did  the  Junior  Hill  Billy  bands,  ; 
Good  music  was  furnished  in  the  evenings 
by  Phil  Judd’s  orchestra  from  Milford  and  i j| 
other  local  bands.  Moving  pictures  relative  | 
to  hunting  and  fishing  went  over  big  and 
the  Game  Commission’s  colored  pictures  J 
drew  large  audiences  and  requests  for  in- 
formation relative  to  our  method  of  opera- 
tion and  game  supply.  ' - 

“Over  the  loud  speaker  system  Mr.  Welch, 
Conservation  Officer  of  Orange  County  Dis-  ' 
trict.  New  York,  made  a plea  for  better  law 
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observance  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
dogs  out  of  the  forest.  He  also  gave  the  * 
New  York  State  residents  a picture  of  what  | ' 
the  wildlife  had  to  contend  with  during  this  | 
hard  winter,  I gave  a talk  relative  to  our  1 14 
own  difficulties  and  the  need  for  game  feed-  1 1* 
ing,  restraint  of  dogs,  law  observance,  with  |li 
a few  remarks  on  deer  conditions  in  regard  |l< 
to  the  range,  and  other  interesting  topics  P 
about  conservation.  Altogether  it  was  a fine  pl 
three-day  program,” — Game  Protector  John  |» 
H,  Lohmann,  Pike  County, 


BEAGLE  TRIALS 

Beagles  did  their  stuff  at  the  spring  trial  =; 
of  the  Stein’s  Hollow  Beagle  Club,  St.  Clair, 
on  March  19.  Winners  in  the  event  (13  Inch  ! 
Class)  included:  First,  'Yinecliff  Rapid  Dan, 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dykens  owner  and  O.  E.  Johnson  : 
handler;  second,  Molly  Ann,  Dr.  J.  M.  Della  :I 
Croce  owner  and  handler;  third,  Dietrich’s  : 
Sheik,  Roy  Dietrich  owner  and  handler;  : 
fourth,  Freelyn  Fretan,  Dr.  J.  M.  Della  Croce  ■ i 
owner  and  handler;  reserve  Bluecapatch 
Blue,  Myron  Moyer,  owner  and  handler.  |; 


Some  3,000  employees  and  cooperators  of  : 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  are  now  . 
estimating  the  number  of  wild  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans  throughout  the  United  States  and  , 
Alaska.  Under  the  leadership  of  10  regional  ; 
directors  the  corps  of  observers  making  the 
sixth  annual  waterfowl  inventory  are  using  | 
blimps,  airplanes,  autogiros,  boats,  auto-  ; 
mobiles,  and  snowshoes  to  get  to  the  water- 
fowl  concentration  areas.  Last  year  survey  , > 
experts  estimated  that  there  were  between  J 
55  and  60  million  migratory  waterfowl  on  the  . j 
continent. 


The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  urges  growing  i 
more  and  better  forests  to  provide  employ-  : 
ment,  increase  mass  production  power,  bal- 
ance the  drain  from  usable  forests  with  new  : 
growth  in  them,  and  make  an  investment  in  i| 
security  for  the  Nation  and  its  people  ! * 
whether  or  not  markets  for  more  forest  ! i 

‘ I 

products  are  in  sight.  . | 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 

Over  2000  persons  attended  the  three  day  sportsmen’s  show  held  by  the  Ijehigh  County 
Sportsmen’s  Federation  March  28  to  30  inclusive,  which  consisted  of  exhibits  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions,  individual  displays,  including  sports  photos  of  the  Call-Chronicle  and 
others.  There  were  also  many  special  attractions  such  as  a wood  chopping  demonstration 
by  Chester  Francisco,  of  Wind  Gap,  and  Bob  Werner  and  Bill  Windrick,  of  Fern  Kidge,  champ- 
ion team  cutters.  A reforestation  project  of  the  Federations,  which  calls  for  the  planting 
of  10,0(M)  trees  was  depicted  in  the  Girl  Scout  Exhibit,  and  the  TJ.  S.  Soil  Conservation  ex- 
hibit also  sponsored  a fine  educational  display.  Entertainment  included  a splendid  vaude- 
\ille  performance  and  Game  Commission  motion  pictures. 


The  Committee  In  charge  included:  Franklin  C. 
bach,  Earl  Cope;  Henry  Klausfelter;  Charles  I 


One  hundred  and  forty-six  sportsmen  from 
Huntingdon  and  nearby  counties  attended  the 
annual  banquet  and  entertainment  held  by 
the  Petersburg  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  in  the  Methodist  church,  at 
Petersburg,  Friday  evening.  Officials  of  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Departments  de- 
livered brief  addresses.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stong,  pastor 
of  the  Zion  Lutheran  church,  of  Petersburg, 
who  also  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  Fred  Miller,  first 
prize  for  the  largest  trout;  second  prize, 
Horace  Manbeck,  for  the  largest  brook  trout; 
third  prize,  Ira  Metzgar  for  the  largest  black 
bass.  Each  received  a Shakespeare  fly  rod. 
Johnny  Cutshall  won  a telescope  rod  and 
reel  for  killing  the  most  snakes  in  the  boys’ 
contest. 


Jones,  chairman;  Harry  PafT,  Robert  D.  Dreis- 
. Nehf;  Ernest  Kistler,  and  Forrest  B.  Kiefer. 


■Winners  in  the  vermin  contest  included 
Paul  Lightner,  B.  G.  Medling,  Guy  McManus, 
Clayton  Simmers,  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Wilfred 
Fleck,  Boyd  Steel,  Carl  McManus,  Blair 
Hurley,  Clair  Brooks,  J.  E.  Benton,  R.  L. 
Anderon,  R.  G.  Lightner,  H.  F.  Manbeck. 


Sportsmen  and  biologists  are  agreed  that 
destruction  of  natural  habitat  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  disappearance  of  the  lesser 
prairie  chicken  from  most  of  its  former  range 
and  that  if  the  disturbance  continues  at  its 
present  rate  the  species  will  probably  dis- 
appear. In  an  effort  to  counteract  this  situa- 
tion the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game 
and  Fish  has  proposed  the  acquisition  of  two 
areas  in  Roosevelt  County  as  upland  game 
bird  refuges. 
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Armstrong  County  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  directors  recently  laid  the  foundations 
for  a year-round  program  of  greater  interest 
to  the  general  public.  With  the  joint  pur- 
pose of  providing  a better  organized  pro- 
gram of  activity  for  county  sportsmen  and 
raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a combina- 
tion clubhouse  and  community  center  the 
directors: 

1.  Appointed  committees  to  arrange  the 
first  of  a series  of  entertainments  for  which 
radio  artists  will  probably  be  engaged. 

2.  Planned  to  control  predatory  animals 
and  to  hold  crow  and  vermin  hunts. 

3.  Considered  arranging  an  inter-county 
skeet  tournament  that  would  match  local 
skeet  enthusiasts  with  sharpshooters  from 
other  western  Pennsylvania  towns. 

4.  Made  preparations  to  transfer  rifle 
competitions  outdoors,  upon  completion  of 
the  indoor  rifle  season. 

All  current  activities  of  the  club  are  con- 
cerned with  turning  the  Pony  Farm  prop- 
erty, in  North  Buffalo  Township,  into  a com- 
munity center.  The  club  hopes  to  construct 
a new  clubhouse,  landscape  the  surrounding 
area,  and  create  an  outdoor  swimming  pool 
where  a qualified  attendant  would  be  on 
hand  to  protect  the  youngsters. 

Gunnery  interest  is  being  maintained 
through  participation  in  the  Allegheny  Val- 
ley Riflle  League’s  indoor  program,  skeet  plans 
for  the  shotgun  enthusiasts,  and  range  com- 
petition for  the  pistol  marksmen.  The  Club’s 
entry  in  the  Rifle  League  was  undefeated 
champion  of  the  circuit  last  year,  and  is  well 
on  the  way  to  another  title  match. 


Clubs,  was  also  present  and  gave  many 
timely  and  valuable  suggestions  on  how  to 
start  a club  in  the  right  way. 

David  Groy  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
for  the  evening  and  the  following  temporary 
officers  were  appointed  to  function  until  the 
regular  election  on  April  3,  at  the  Kenne- 
wood  Hotel:  Harry  G.  Hershey,  secretary; 

Nominating  committee,  Walter  Longenecker, 
chairman,  and  Irvin  Baylor,  Dr.  L.  W.  Fet- 
ter, Albert  Boltz,  Harvey  Olweiler,  Charles 
R.  Boggs,  Walter  Frey;  Membership  commit- 
tee, Ellwood  Boyer,  Chairman,  and  Milton 
Heilman,  W.  G.  Mumma,  George  Doyle,  Paul 
Fisher,  Joe  Henderson;  Publicity  committee, 
Robert  H.  Boggs,  chairman,  and  Harry 
Hershey,  G.  W.  Westafer,  Carl  Breneman; 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  committee,  Louis 
Ulrich,  chairman,  and  Ellwood  Grimm,  Dr. 
L.  W.  Fetter,  D.  Latchem  Reem,  Chester 
Engle,  Lester  Weidman. 


Over  300  ardent  sportsmen  attended  the 
Fourth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Columbia 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Bloomsburg  on  March 
1.  Speakers  of  the  evening  included  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission;  John  B.  Ross,  Field  Division 
Supervisor,  Williamsport;  Dalton  Bell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  also  of  Williamsport; 
and  Prof.  George  Keller,  of  the  Bloomsburg 
State  Teachers’  College.  Professor  Keller 
provided  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram by  bringing  a mountain  lion  with  him. 
Over  52  door  prizes  were  presented  by  local 
merchants  and  special  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  largest  catch  of  trout  and  bass. 


Bethlehem  Archery  Club,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  cleaned  up  in  the  first  annual  indoor 
Minsi  Conference  tourney  at  Menlo  Park. 
Perkasio  recently,  winning  by  a .score  of 
2,801  points.  Their  nearest  competitor  was 
Nazareth  Archery  Club,  which  had  2 069 
points. 

Other  clubs  finished  as  follows:  Lenni 

Lenape  Club,  Sellersville-Perkasie,  2.589; 
Loxley  Bowmen,  Lansdale,  2.272;  Easton 
Archery  Club  No.  1.  2,209;  Bethlehem  Archers 
No.  2,  2,018;  West  Point  No,  1.  1,818;  Easton 
No.  2,  1,679;  West  Point  No.  2,  1.341. 

Curt  Pearson,  of  Bethlehem,  won  first  prize 
in  the  men’s  division  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Heyder, 
Perkasie,  won  the  ladies'  individual  prize. 


In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  H.  G.  Hast- 
ings Seed  Company  generously  offered  to 
give  free  four-pound  packages  of  wild  bird 
seed  to  any  person  who  distributed  it  to 
birds.  Soon  after  the  announcement  in  a 
newspaper,  over  1,000  people  had  lined  up  to 
receive  the  free  seed,  and  five  store  em- 
ployes were  kept  busy  wrapping  the  seed. 
When  the  original  supply  of  1,000  pounds 
was  exhausted.  Manager  Henry  Terry  obtain- 
ed more  and  gave  it  away.  Up  until  3:00 
P.  M.  of  that  day,  the  company  gave  away 
two  and  a quarter  tons  of  seed. — 4,500  pounds! 


A BIRD  OF  A STORY 

Frank  Perry  and  Rocky  Patierno  fired  into 
a covey  of  quail,  but  missed. 

The  birds  rose  with  a great  flutter  and  flew 
straight  into  a billboard.  The  hunters  picked 
up  ten  and  went  home. 


Over  sixty  members  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  met 
at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Graterford, 
on  Saturday,  March  9,  to  help  Game  Protec- 
tor Ambrose  Gerhart,  of  Souderton,  distribute 
648  pheasants.  Of  the  birds  liberated,  113 
had  been  trapped  by  Game  Protector  Gerhart 
from  various  game  refuges;  while  535  of  the 
birds  had  been  furnished,  when  tiny  “chicks”, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
had  been  raised  to  maturity  by  inmates  of 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  under  the 
guidance  of  Ira  J.  Mills,  Director  of  Agricul- 
jtural  Education  at  the  prison. 

i 


That  northwestern  corner  of  Lancaster 
county,  long  neglected  as  a district  in  which 
to  have  a sportsmen’s  club,  added  its  name 
to  the  list  of  such  organizations  in  the  state, 
when  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  the  “Cone- 
wago  Rod  and  Gun  Club”  was  formed  at  the 
Kennewood  Hotel  in  Elizabethtown.  David 
Groy,  fish  culturist  of  the  Hershey  Estates, 
led  the  oranization  work  and  did  a very  fine 
job.  This  district  includes  the  towns  of 
Elizabethtown,  Bainbridge,  M a y t o w n, 
Rheems,  Newville,  Milton  Grove,  and  Mas- 
tersonville,  and  represents  a total  of  fif- 
teen hundred  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  sportsmen  attend- 
ed this  meeting  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  in- 
spirational talk  given  by  “Mike”  Seaman, 
editor  of  the  sportsmen’s  column  in  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  a motion  picture 
supplied  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. C.  Allen  Wiker,  President  of  the 
Lancaster  county  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 


QUIET 

PLEASE 


‘This  is  awful ami  the  Skeet  Shoot  starts  in  15  minute's!” 
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Cottontail  Nesting  Study  in  Pennsylvania 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
court — was  trampled,  and  the  three  nestlings 
were  killed. 

In  addition  to  the  nests  under  observation, 
two  examples  of  nesting  mortality  were  re- 
ported. P.  E.  Randall  found  a nest  in  which 
three  of  the  four  young  were  dead  from 
open  wounds  on  their  sides  and  flanks.  The 
fourth  nestling  was  untouched  and  alive  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest.  Mice  or  shrews  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  predators.  O.  R. 
Snyder,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  watched 
a large  weasel  (Muntela  sp.)  carry  young 
rabbits,  one  by  one,  from  a nest  into  a den 
between  two  rocks. 

An  Indicator  of  the  Success  or  Failure  cf 
Old  Nests. 

Of  the  25  active  nests  under  observation, 
16,  or  64  percent,  were  successful.  To  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  the  numerous 
old  nests  presented  a more  complex  prob- 
lem. After  the  small  pellets  of  the  young 
had  been  found  at  several  old  nests,  they 
were  believed  to  indicate  successful  nests. 
An  investigation  revealed  that  pellets  were 
always  present  at  known  successful  nests, 
but  no  pellets  were  ever  found  at  a nest 
known  to  have  been  destroyed.  Nestling  cot- 
tontails do  not  drop  pellets  until  they  have 
fed  upon  solid  foods.  Several  days  prior  to 
their  final  departure,  the  young  venture  short 
distances  from  the  nest  to  feed,  and  after 
this  the  first  pellets  are  dropped.  The  nest- 
ing materials  and  the  peripheries  of  the  nest 
must  be  searched  thoroughly  if  pellets  are  to 
be  found,  and  one  or  two  pellets  are  enough 
to  indicate  the  success  of  a nest.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  34  old  nests  examined  contained 
pellets  of  the  young  cottontails;  this  indicated 
the  success  of  64.7  percent. 

Summary 

1.  Twenty-five  active  nests  and  66  old 
nests  were  found  by  systematic  search  from 
April  1,  1939,  to  September  15,  1939.  Eighty- 
six  nesting  cavities  that  were  never  com- 
pleted as  nests  were  also  found  by  this 
method. 

2.  Nests  were  located  in  a variety  of  habi- 
tats, but  the  majority  were  found  in  waste- 
lands, alfalfa,  orchards,  and  hayfields. 

3.  The  peak  of  nesting  activities  was  re- 
corded late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  and 
progressively  fewer  nests  were  found 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nesting 
season. 

4.  Twenty-six  litter  counts  ranged  from  3 
to  8 young  and  averaged  5.42  in  a litter. 
Larger  litters  were  found  early  in  the  season. 

5.  One  female,  known  to  be  in  her  first 
breeding  season  had  only  one  litter  for  the 
year, 

6.  Ordinarily  the  female  rabbit  returned 
to  the  nest  only  to  feed  the  nestlings.  A 
timing  apparatus  recorded  one  feeding  period 
about  dusk  and  indicated  a second  feeding 
period  about  dawn.  Young  rabbits  could  call 
the  female  in  time  of  danger  by  squealing. 

7.  Skunks,  the  larvae  of  the  flesh-fly 
( Wohlfahrt'm  virnlj.  and  man  destroyed  9 of 
the  25  active  nests  under  observation.  Re- 
liable cooperators  noted  the  destruction  of 


one  nest  by  a weasel  and  of  another  by 
shrews  or  mice. 

8.  The  presence  of  the  pellets  of  the  young 
in  or  about  the  peripheries  of  a nest  seemed 
to  indicate  success  for  that  nest.  Twenty-two 
of  the  34  old  nests  examined  contained  pellets 
and  indicated  the  success  of  64.7  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  known  success  of  64  per 
cent  of  25  active  nests. 
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A GROUSE  SHOOTING  MOVIE  » » ALMOST! 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

had  just  half  as  much  sense  as  the  dog  and 
would  just  follow  him,  we  might  at  least  get 
some  shooting.  It  seems  that  Bob  went  up  the 
ridge  into  a laurel  bed  and  froze.  Doc’s  wife 
had  blown  her  whistle  and  yelled  for  us  but 
as  we  were  talking  and  the  wind  was  wrong 
we  did  not  hear  anything.  So  at  last  she 
walked  in  and  out  went  a nice  pair  of 
grouse. 

The  balance  of  the  day  we  all  hunted  to- 
gether, needless  to  say.  We  had  not  gone 
far  until  Bob  came  on  to  point,  but  the  bird 
flushed  before  we  could  get  close  enough  for 
a shot.  Bob  then  moved  on  about  twenty 
yards  and  froze  again.  This  time  the  bird 
laid  until  Doc  just  about  stepped  on  it,  and 
of  course  when  it  went  out  he  mowed  it 
down,  putting  the  whole  load  into  it  at 
about  twelve  yards.  Feathers  flew  in  all 
directions.  This  ended  Doc’s  shooting  for 
the  day  as  he  had  the  limit  of  two  birds, 
although  his  wife  and  I each  were  entitled 
to  another  bird. 

We  had  just  about  an  hour  of  hunting 
time  left  and  I was  getting  anxious  to  score 
again,  as  I knew  if  I went  home  with  one 
bird  while  Doc  had  his  limit  he  would  do  an 
awful  lot  of  talking  around  the  drug  store 
as  to  just  how  good  he  was  and  how  good 
I wasn’t. 

Bob  pointed  a bird  along  an  old  tram  road. 
I w'alked  in  and  wham,  wham,  away  it  sailed, 
and  while  I stood  there  with  an  empty  gun, 
listening  to  a short  lecture  on  how  to  kill 


birds  from  Doc,  out  went  two  more  birds 
from  under  the  same  bush,  and  then  I was 
really  beginning  to  burn  up,  when  Doc’s  wife 
called  that  Bob  was  on  point  on  out  ahead 
of  me  in  back  of  some  pines.  I did  not  lose 
any  time  getting  there  as  it  was  just  about 
quitting  time.  Then,  as  the  bird  flushed  a 
little  wild,  I cut  loose  and  broke  a wing. 
Bob  went  out  and  caught  and  retrieved  the 
bird.  I w'as  then  pretty  darn  happy  and 
did  not  mind  when  Doc  announced  that  it 
was  just  about  two  minutes  until  five,  which 
is  quitting  time  here  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  all  marched  single  file  down  an  old 
path  to  the  car,  where  we  ate  some  more  of 
Doc’s  candy  bars,  loaded  up  in  the  old  flivver 
and  headed  home. 

About  two  weeks  after  season  closed  I 
stopped  in  the  drug  store  and  Doc  informed 
me  that  he  had  just  received  the  film  back 
from  being  developed  and  I was  to  go  along 
upstairs  and  he  would  put  it  on  the  screen. 

It  sure  was  a good  thing  that  his  wife 
was  not  at  home  or  any  other  ladies  present, 
as  Doc’s  language  was  not  of  the  very  highest 
type,  when  he  saw  that  the  film  showed 
about  twenty  feet  of  clear  sky,  fifty  feet  of 
tree  tops,  fifteen  feet  of  laurel,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  film  showed  Doc’s  feet  and  pant’s 
leg. 

Doc  announced  that  from  now  on  when  we 
go  hunting  we  will  go  hunting  and  that  if 
his  wife  wants  to  get  any  pictures  she  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  them  during 
training  season. 


Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Mar.  20,  1940  Dr 
Sam  Williams,  Pitt  Biology  chief,  who  fri  - 
quently  breaks  into  this  column  because  he's 
such  a helluva  fine  fellow,  has  gone  poetic 
on  us  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  I am  indebted  to  Pat  Mor- 
iarity  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention.  Here 
'tis. 

WHITHKK? 

By  Nobe  Frank 

When  we  analyze  our  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  today. 

We  are  prone  to  ask  the  question,  “Does  the 
system  really  pay?’’ 

Just  to  teach  a boy  to  read  and  write,  to 
multiply-divide 

And  neglect  to  bare  the  secrets  of  the  big, 
wide  world  outside. 

The  world  of  birds  and  trees  and  flowers,  of 
bees  and  rippling  brooks; 

These  teach  a great  philosophy  that  can’t  be 
found  in  books. 

These  teach  him  to  be  humble,  considerate 
and  kind; 

They  establish  a connection  with  things  that 
are  Divine. 

They  give  a better  concept  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity 

Of  “Love  thy  neighbor,”  “Peace  on  Earth," 
truth  and  fidelity. 

They  make  the  boundary  of  his  vision  the 
outline  of  a star; 

They  lift  his  eyes  from  mud  to  skies  and 
reveal  things  as  they  are. 

Perhaps  this  education,  the  education  of  to- 
day, 

Has  dollar  signs  instead  of  stars  to  guide 
along  the  way. 

We  need  a few  more  humans  with  the  wis- 
dom of  a Sage, 

Who  understands  the  problems  that  confront 
boys  of  this  age. 

We  need  a lot  of  people  who  know  what 
beauty  means, 

To  help  boys  chart  their  course  along  life’s 
tortuous  stream. 

Time  was  when  teacher  had  the  time  to 
counsel  and  advise. 

To  serve  as  friend  and  confidant  and  to  phil- 
osophize. 

To  talk  about  the  birds  and  flowers,  the 
mountains,  and  the  sky; 

To  show  Youth  living  poetry  and  kingdoms 
ever  nigh. 

But  now  she’s  so  preoccupied  with  reports 
and  various  books; 

She  hasn’t  time  to  think  about  the  trees  and 
bubbling  brooks. 

Emphasis  is  now  on  buildings  and  upon 
achievement  tests; 

“Norms,”  “Percentiles,”  “Factual  data”  are 
terms  which  may  suggest 
Just  how  our  education,  the  education  of 
today. 

Has  cast  aside  the  patterns  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way. 

The  boy  is  just  an  integer  in  a progressive 
scheme 

Of  education  that’s  become  a mechanized 
routine. 

Yes,  perhaps,  our  education,  the  education 
of  today. 

Has  lost  some  of  the  goodness  that  was  pres- 
ent yesterday. 

—SAMUEL  H.  WILLIAMS. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


If  I’m  not  running  away  from  antos  and  foxes  it’s  stray  eats it's  giving  me 

•athlete’s  foot’.” 
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WORMING  FOR  HOOKWORM  « « By  w.  Newboid  Ely,  Jr.,  m.  f.  h. 


INASMUCH  as  the  veterinary  profession  has  noticed  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  liver  trouble  in  hounds  lately,  at  least  from 
the  statistics  which  we  have  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  I have  the  honor  of  being  on 
the  Board  of  Managers,  I thought  it  might  be  well  to  give  the 
approved  method  of  worming  for  hookworm  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Lentz  of  that  institution  who,  as  most  readers  know, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  dog  veterinarians  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Incidentally  he  was  the  first  one  to  use 
carbon  tetrachloride  which  was  subsequently  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  carbon  tetrachlorethylene,  the  latter 
derivative  being  slightly  less  toxic.  Dr.  Lentz  recommends  using 
carbon  tetrachlorethylene  straight,  i.  e.  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion being  added,  and  only  that  chemically  pure  produced  by  a 
pharmaceutical  house  of  unquestioned  reputation;  also  the  dose 
should  never  be  more  than  that  indicated  on  the  box. 

Many  of  the  liver  troubles  in  hounds  are  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  tetrachlorethylene.  The  trouble  can  be  also  caused  by  too 
frequent  worming,  overdose,  or  improper  diet  and  feeding  both 
before  and  after.  We  have  covered  the  matter  of  dose,  and  as 
far  as  frequency  goes,  it  should  not  exceed  four  times  a year. 

The  last  subject,  that  of  diet  and  the  feeding  before  and  after 
worming  is,  we  believe,  probably  the  least  appreciated  by  both 
hound  owners  and  even  many  of  the  veterinary  profession.  In  the 
first  place  carbon  tetrachloride  and  carbon  tetrachlorethylene  are 
violent  calcium  depressors.  To  counteract  this  effect  skim  milk 
should  be  fed  for  four  days  previous  to  the  worming,  one  quart 
to  each  fifty  pound  hound.  Then  the  hound  should  be  starved  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  given  a saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
on  the  basis  of  two  tablespoons  for  each  fifty  pound  hound.  Eight 
to  ten  hours  later  they  are  given  the  capsule  of  carbon  tetrach- 
lorthylene  as  described  previously.  Then  three  to  four  hours  later 
skim  milk  on  the  basis  of  one  quart  per  fifty  pound  hound,  ana 
two  more  feedings  of  milk  on  the  same  scale  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  After  that  they  can  have  regular  feedings 
except  they  should,  have  no  fat  for  several  days.  In  fact  the 
reason  skim  milk  is  specified  in  each  of  the  above  cases  is  be- 
cause it  does  not  contain  fat.  Fat  in  either  the  milk  or  food  in- 
creases the  absorption  of  carbon  tetrachlorethylene  which  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  avoid.  We  feel  that  this  diet  feature  can  not 


be  too  strongly  emphasized  as  we  know  of  many  cases  where 
hounds  were  considerably  hurt  by  the  absorption,  and  often  the 
ill  e.Tects  may  not  show  up  for  some  time,  and  only  in  post  mortems 
can  conditions  of  the  liver  be  shown.  Too  many  kennels  have  a 
way  of  giving  worm  capsules  the  way  some  people  would  take 
asp.rin  tablets.  The  drug,  carbon  tetrachlorethylene,  was  so  highly 
poisonous  that  it  was  many  years  before  scientists  dared  to  even 
try  it.  Yet  such  a drug  has  to  be  used  because  it  is  a case  of 
figliting  fire  with  fire  when  you  come  to  hookworm  which  can 
even  frisk  around  in  hydrochloric  acid  on  account  of  its  armored 
shell. 


There  is  another  disease  which  has  been  rather  active  of  late 
known  as  Weil’s  Disease  which  bears  the  simple  scientific  name  of 
Spirochoetosis  Icterohaemorrhagica,  and  hounds  should  be  tested 
for  this  if  any  liver  up-set  condition  is  suspected.  A recent  paper 
by  Dr.  Lentz  reads:  “An  acute  epidemic  infection  occurring  in 
troops  on  active  service  and  in  workers  in  mines,  sewers  and  abat- 
toirs has  been  reported  as  occurring  singly  and  in  enzootic  form 
in  the  dog.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  jaundice,  hemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  fever,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
nephritis.  There  is  marked  evidence  of  blood  destruction  and  blood 
and  bile  appear  in  the  urine.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a specific 
spirochete  (Spirochaeta  icterohaemorrhagica,  Leptospira  Ictero- 
haemorrhagiae).  Jungherr  has  shown,  however,  that  the  Lepto- 
spira conicola  may  be  incriminated.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
‘intestinal  treponemiasis’  in  dogs,  causing  profuse  diarrhea,  ano- 
rexia, and  occasionally  fever.  The  rat  harbors  great  numbers  of 
these  infective  agents  which  are  excreted  in  the  urine.  They  may 
penetrate  the  skin  directly  or  the  disease  may  be  contracted  by  rat 
bites.  It  is  said  that  fleas  may  act  as  an  intermediate  host.  Diagnosis 
is  made  by  finding  the  spirochete  in  the  urine.  The  disease  may 
assume  chronicity,  in  which  case  the  outstanding  symptoms  of  a 
severe  icterus  and  an  albuminaria,  etc.,  are  not  in  evidence  and  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  may  be  only  slightly  yellow  tinged, 
which  if  associated  with  an  albuminuria  should  make  one  suspicious 
and  a miscroscopic  examination  of  the  urine,  which  will  often 
reveal  the  parasite  in  these  cases,  should  now  be  undertaken.” 
Everything  in  the  above  would,  of  course,  apply  to  dogs  as  well 
as  fox  hounds. 


‘That’s  the  way  it  always  is  we  can  never  agree if  I want  to  go  bear  hunting  you 


Editor’s  Note:  M.  Graham  Netting,  Curator 

of  Herpetology,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
answers  a hoiiseivifc's  query  about  snake  de- 
terrent. 

“I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion, so  far  as  I know,  which  can  be  used  as 
a snake  deterrent.  Snakes  enter  houses  to 
secure  food,  such  as  mice,  or  to  find  suitable 
hibernating  situations.  Since  garter  snakes 
feed  laregly  upon  earthworms  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  they  are  attracted  to  your 
cellar  by  a food  supply. 

“Most  dogs  and  cats  can  be  trained  to  kill 
snakes.  This  is  the  most  feasible  method  of 
reducing  their  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of 
houses.  Sometimes  hogs  are  used  to  eradicate 
poisonous  snakes  in  badly  infested  areas.  The 
important  natural  enemies,  hawks,  owls, 
eagles,  and  weasels  do  not  frequent  human 
habitations.  Chickens  eat  many  small  snakes 
and  will  rid  a barnyard  of  baby  garter 
snakes.  One  of  the  most  effective  and  in- 
conspicuous enemies  is  the  House  Snake,  a 
species  noted  for  its  fondness  for  snakes  and 
mice.  This  species  is  falsely  accused  of 
milking  cows,  or  is  mistaken  for  the  Copper- 
head, and  is  killed  all  too  frequently.  I 
should  recommend,  if  you  do  not  consider  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  existing  situation, 
that  you  pay  a couple  of  local  boys  to  collect 
a few  House  Snakes  and  to  liberate  them 
near  your  home.  However,  be  sure  that  the 
boys  know  the  species  (the  black  and  white 
checkerboard  pattern  on  the  belly  makes 
identification  easy)  and  do  not  bring  other 
snakes.” 
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THE  DOGWOOD  LEGEND 

Dogwood  season  is  perhaps  Nature’s  most 
appealing  effort  in  loveliness.  Driving  along 
the  highw’ays,  the  pure  white  or  pink  of  the 
dogwood  blossoms  just  below  the  green  of 
the  larger  trees,  appears  like  phantom  forms, 
suggesting  perhaps  again  the  bride  of  spring 
in  her  wedding  garb. 

There  is  a lovely  legend  of  the  dogwood. 
We  like  to  recall  the  story  each  season.  The 
legend  comes  from  out  of  the  past  centuries. 
Because  of  its  hardness,  it  is  said  that  the 
wood  was  chosen  for  the  cross  on  w’hich 
Christ  was  crucified. 

The  dogwood  was  saddened  to  be  used  for 
such  a purpose  and  the  Savior,  seeing  its  dis- 
tress, promised:  “Never  again  shall  the  dog- 
wood grow  large  enough  to  be  used  for  a 
cross.  It  shall  be  slender  and  bent  and 
twisted,  and  its  blossoms  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  a cross  with  two  long  and  two  short 
petals.  In  the  center  of  the  outer  edge  of 
each  petal  there  shall  be  small  prints,  brown 
with  rust  and  restained  with  blood.  The 
center  of  the  flower  will  be  a crown  of 
thorns.  All  those  who  see  it  will  remember 
it  was  on  the  dogwood  that  I was  crucified 
and  this  tree  shall  not  be  mutilated  or  de- 
stroyed, but  cherished  and  protected  as  a re- 
minder of  the  agony  and  death  upon  the 
cross.”  It  is  just  a legend  and  history  does 
not  back  it  perhaps,  but  it  is  a beautiful  way 
of  explaining  the  markings  of  the  flower. — 
Steuben  (Indiana)  Republican. 


Pennsylvania’s  Rabbit  Transfer  Program 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

rabbits  were  trapped  within  the  Commonwealth  during  the  1938-39 
winter.  Some  rabbits  were  trapped  in  61  of  the  67  counties.  The 
m.ost  rabbits  were  trapped  in  Berks  County  with  a total  of  1,745. 
Other  counties  which  trapped  more  than  1,000  animals  were: 
Montgomery  1,540,  Allegheny  1,236,  Crawford  1,215,  Centre  1,156, 
Schuylkill  1,149,  Westmoreland  1,102.  Montgomery  County  reported 
the  trapping  of  the  most  pieces  of  game  during  this  trapping 
period  as  follows:  1,540  rabbits,  866  ringneck  pheasants,  616  grey 
squirrels,  13  racoons  and  5 red  squirrels,  making  a total  of  3,040 
pieces  of  game. 

Rabbits  were  trapped  and  removed  from  our  state  game  farms 
as  follows:  Fisher  Farm,  Montgomery  County,  380;  Jordan  Farm, 
Lawrence  County,  309;  Loyalsock  Farm,  Lycoming  County,  179; 
and  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Juniata  County,  201;  total,  1,069. 

In  addition  to  the  state  game  propagation  areas,  rabbits  were 
secured  from  such  institutional  grounds  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Montgomery  County,  the  Norristown  County  Hospital  grounds, 
the  State  Epileptic  Colony  in  Snyder  County  and  the  Western 
Penitentiary  grounds  in  Centre  County. 

In  addition  to  Wildwood  Park  in  Harrisburg,  many  other  parks 
jproduced  a splendid  rabbit  supply.  Among  these  were  Frick  and 
South  Parks  of  Pittsburgh.  Many  boroughs  and  cities  produced  an 
excellent  supply  of  game.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the 
^orough  of  Jersey  Shore  in  Lycoming  County;  the  City  of  Allen- 
town; the  borough  of  Camp  Hill  in  Cumberland  County;  Wyomis- 
sing.  West  Reading  and  other  Reading  suburbs;  the  town  of  En- 
deavor and  Marienville  in  Forest  County;  the  City  of  Butler;  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Titusville,  Meadville,  Conneautville  and  Lines- 
ville  in  Crawford  County;  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ebensburg,  West- 
mont, Wilmore  and  Southmont  in  Cambria  County,  and  Latrobe 
and  Scottdale  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Many  rabbits  were  secured  in  Schuylkill  County  from  refuges 
and  propagating  areas  established  by  varous  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions. 

Game  Protector  Rickert,  of  Bucks  County,  reports  that  fifty-one 
(51)  rabbits  were  trapped  on  an  area  of  three  acres  in  a truck  patch 


near  the  borough  of  Perkasie.  Trapping  Agent  Harold  Jones,  of 
Dauphin  County,  reported  catching  a rabbit  in  Wildwood  Park  that 
weighed  four  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  rabbit  caught. 

With  some  reports  yet  to  be  received  regarding  the  rabbit  trap- 
ping program  conducted  this  past  winter,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  will  reach  30,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  30%  over  the 
rabbits  trapped  the  previous  winter  and  this  would  have  been 
increased  still  further  if  deep  snows  and  extremely  cold  weather 
had  not  hindered  trapping  in  many  counties  for  several  weeks. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  fiscal  year  a report  on  this  past 
winter's  trapping  will  be  prepared  for  publication  in  the  GAME 
NEWS. 

In  the  proper  administration  of  this  program,  we  must  remember 
that  each  county  should  strive  to  provide  sufficient  protected  areas 
tc  permit  rabbit  trapping  each  winter  and  yet  not  deplete  the 
breeding  stock.  There  will  be  winters  when  some  areas  should  be 
given  a rest  and  thus  be  permitted  to  restock  themselves.  It  is 
then  that  new  areas  should  be  trapped,  while  the  supply  of  rabbits 
u,  being  brought  up  again  in  other  areas. 

The  rabbit  trapping  program  is  a part  of  good  game  management. 
It  enables  us  to  harvest  a crop  of  game  from  areas  where  no  hunt- 
ing is  permitted.  Thus,  an  otherwise  idle  source  of  supply  is  wisely 
utilized.  It  enables  us  to  secure  the  advantage  of  restocking  game 
that  normally  would  be  at  least  partially  desroyed  by  stray  dogs 
and  cats  and  other  predators  common  to  built  up  sections.  This 
rabbit  trapping  relieves  damage  situations  in  nurseries  and  in 
orchards,  as  well  as  near  gardens  and  truck  patches.  It  also  is 
aiding  the  Game  Commission  to  build  up  a local  rabbit  supply  that 
v/ill  help  us  to  be  self-supporting  when  the  exportation  of  rabbits 
from  other  states  is  no  longer  possible. 

Sportsmen’s  associations  throughout  Pennsylvania  are.  there- 
fore, urged  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  to  the  local  game 
officers  in  securing  new  trapping  areas  and  in  helping  our  officers 
further  to  encourage  the  rabbit  transfer  program  to  the  benefit  of 
all  hunters. 
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HOW  TO  BETTER  SELL  WILDLIFE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

ment  is  a frame  of  mind,  an  attitude  of  heart,  and  does  not  come 
from  the  possession  of  material  things.  We  must  teach  the  people 
how  to  find  peace  and  contentment  in  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
out-of-doors;  we  must  teach  them  how  the  principles  of  equality 
of  opportunity  is  being  exemplified  in  the  administration  of  our 
rational  parks  and  national  forests.  We  must  develop  sound  minds 
in  sound  bodies  through  outdoor  recreation.  We  must  develop 
patriotism  and  love  of  constitutional  freedom  in  a representative 
democracy  through  the  fullest  and  freest  use  of  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  that  God  created  for  the  benefit  of  man,  made  in 
His  own  image. 

One-half  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  world  today  are  engaged  in 
war,  engaged  in  the  business  of  destroying  each  other  and  each 
other’s  homes,  while  we  can  still  give  thanks  that  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  an  able  and  conscientious  Secretary  of  State  we  have 
not  been  involved,  and  the  white  wings  of  peace  are  still  spread 
over  our  fair  land.  But  our  land  isn’t  any  fairer  or  richer  in 
natural  resources  than  the  vast  area  we  once  called  Russia.  It,  too, 
could  have  been  a land  of  peace  and  plenty  if  its  rulers  had  been 
wise  enough  and  just  enough  to  permit  those  resources  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all  of  the  people  instead  of  by  the  favored  few. 

While  our  State  laws  have  all  denied  to  the  privileged  few  the 
right  of  private  ownership  in  wildlife  until  reduced  to  possession; 


while  ours  was  the  first  Nation  in  the  world  to  establish  a i! 
national  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  while  our  Nation  has  | 
set  aside  more  areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  and  spent  more  I 
money  on  their  development  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  ji 
we  must  not  assume  that  the  job  of  contributing  to  good  citizen-  • 
ship  in  this  manner  has  been  completed.  It  has  only  been  com-  i 
menced.  Highway  development  and  the  mass  production  of  auto-  \ 
mobiles  has  done  much  to  bring  recreational  areas  closer  to  the  j 
underprivileged  man  in  the  city,  but  many  additional  such  areas  j 
need  to  be  established  and  developed.  And  if  we  succeed  in  our 
campaign  to  sell  the  advantages  of  wildlife  and  outdoor  recrea-  q 
tion  to  the  approximate  85  percent  of  the  people  now  unsold  on  ! 
that  program,  the  demand  thus  created  will  far  outstrip  the  sup-  II 
ply  unless  our  educational  program  included  the  esthetic  enjoy-  jl 
ment  of  these  resources.  Civilization  has  by  no  means  eradicated  j 
the  primitive  killer  instinct  in  man,  which  finds  expression  in  the  | 
needless  killing  of  wildlife  as  well  as  in  the  barbarous  killing  of  « 
war.  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  “Our  civilization  cannot  survive  ma-  1 
terially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.”  In  attempting  to  sell  3 
wildlife  to  the  people,  let  us  seek  to  place  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  values  involved,  recalling  that  ' 

“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.”  i 


A complete  history  of  wildlife  conservation 
in  Pennsylvania  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
William  Penn  is  being  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mission. The  undertaking  is  part  of  a general 
state-wide  historical  project,  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Works  Project  Administration. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  records 
bearing  on  wildlife  and  its  conservation  will 
be  assembled  before  the  work  is  completed. 
Material  is  already  being  collected  in  55 
counties  and  eventually  will  cover  all.  Most 
of  the  early  records  are  tremendously  inter- 
esting and  cover  among  other  things  the 
early  fur  trade;  the  extent  to  which  game 
was  killed  for  market;  the  payment  of  boun- 
ties as  far  back  as  1683,  at  which  time  the 
seal  of  the  King  of  England  was  necessary 
to  ratify  claims;  records  of  the  timber  wolf, 
the  mountain  lion,  the  buffalo,  passenger 
pigeon  and  other  species  no  longer  found  in 
the  state,  and  many  other  interesting  items 
showing  the  very  important  part  wildlife 
played  in  the  settlement  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  work  is  being  supervised  jointly  by 
Messrs.  John  C.  Funk  and  John  Ross  of  the 
Works  Project  Administration,  and  James  N. 
Morton  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  of  the 
Commission.  Anyone  having  historical  rec- 
ords of  this  sort  or  who  knows  where  they 
can  me  obtained  will  be  contributing  much 
to  the  success  of  the  project  by  writing  in 
about  them. 


Beaver  traekH  photo  ;^rai»lied  by  Game  Proteetor 
W’.  W.  Britton,  of  Chambersbiirg.  (left). 


In  the  San  Joc<iiiin  Valley  near  Verdutro  City, 
Calif.,  Ktands  the  telej^raph  pole  shown  in  the 
photo  (right).  This  pole  was  drilled,  by  about 
twenty  live  woodpeckers,  until  it  was  completely 
covered  with  holes.  The  woodpeckers,  which  are 
approximately  om^-third  larger  than  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Woodpeckers  fill  the  holes  with  Evergreen 
Acorns  during  the  summer  months  and  use  them 
as  food  during  the  winter.  The  birds  become  ver>- 
perturbed,  according  to  W.  G.  Ammon,  1730 
Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  who  witnessed  the 
scene  and  related  it  to  us,  when  any  tourists  at- 
tempt to  remove  any  acorns  for  sourvenirs.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waldsmith  who  forwarded  us  the  photo 
were  formerly  residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  they 
as  well  as  .Mr.  Ammon  are  ardent  readers  of  the 
Game  News. 


OBEY  THE  LAW  » » » HELP  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

Stop  the  cheater  by  reporting  his  license  number!  Automobile  license  numbers  will  help  too! 

The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are  real  sportsmen,  and  observe  the  law.  They  can  help  themselves 
by  reporting  promptly  those  who  violate.  (Use  the  list  below;) 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS 


COUNTY 

Adams George  D.  Bretz.  328  Walnut  St..  Shippensburg  

Allegheny  R.  A.  Liphart,  334  East  Eleventh  Ave..  Homestead 

Armstrong R-  H.  McKissick,  115  Rebecca  St.,  Kittanning 

Beaver  J-  Bradley  McGregor,  1099  Turnpike  St.,  Beaver  

Bedford  John  S.  Dittmar,  Loysburg  

Berks  Joseph  A.  Liendecker,  18  Berks  Place,  Wyomissing 

Blair  C.  C.  Brennecke,  1520  Twenty-first  Ave.,  Altoona  

Bradford  Rodman  C.  Case,  927  Main  St.,  Towanda 

Bucks  S.  Earl  Carpenter,  41  Taylor  Ave.,  Doylestown 

Butler  Elmer  B.  Thompson.  396  Coleman  Ave.,  Johnstown  

Cambria  Troy  C.  Burns,  N.  Main  St.,  Est.,  Butler 

Cameron  Maxwell  N.  Ostrum.  321  Third  St.,  Emporium  

Carbon  W.  C.  Achey,  311  First  St.,  Weatherly  

Centre Thomas  A.  Mosier,  120  N.  Spring  St.,  Bellefonte  

Chester  Jarvis  E.  McCannon,  83  South  Fifth  St.,  Coatesville  

Clarion  H.  J.  Updegraff.  Shippenville  

Clearfield Frank  E.  Couse,  11  Weaver  St.,  Clearfield  

Clinton  Miles  L.  Reeder,  Route  1,  Lock  Haven  

Columbia  M.  L.  Hagenbuch,  295  Penn  St.,  Bloomsburg  

Crawford  George  W.  Keppler,  255  Locust  St..  Meadville  

Cumberland  Joseph  M.  Foreman,  239  West  South  St..  Carlisle  

Dauphin  Mark  P.  Motter,  4231  Elmerton  Ave.,  Colonial  Park  

Delaware  B.  J.  Davis,  436  East  Baltimore  Ave..  Media  

Elk  Edward  L.  Shields.  Eschbach  Road,  St.  Marys  

Erie  John  G.  Kennedy,  238  East  22nd  St.,  Erie  

Fayette  Theodore  T.  Schafer,  16  Wilmington  St.,  Uniontown  

Forest  Carl  B.  Benson.  Tionesta  

Franklin W.  W.  Britton,  573  East  Catherine  St.,  Chambersburg  

Fulton  Isaac  Baumgardner,  South  Second  St.,  McConnellsburg  

Greene  John  F.  Blair,  123  N.  Richhill  St..  Waynesburg  

Huntingdon  Thomas  F.  Bell.  407  Sixteenth  St..  Huntingdon  

Indiana  O.  M.  Pinkerton,  21  South  Twefth  St.,  Indiana  

Jefferson  Lester  J.  Haney.  Brookville 

Juniata  Herman  W.  Fisher.  611  Washington  Ave..  Mifflintown  

Lackawanna  Francis  E.  Jenkins.  Layton  Road,  Chinchilla  Clarks  Summit 

Lancaster J.  M.  Haverstick,  741  College  Ave..  Lancaster  

Lawrence Frank  L.  Coen,  Route  5.  New  Castle  

Lebanon  Philip  H.  Melching,  409  Gannon  St.,  Lebanon  

Lehigh  William  A.  Moyer.  25  North  Eighteenth  St.,  Allentown  

Luzerne  Samuel  K.  Weigle.  75  East  Bennett  St..  Kingston  

Lycoming  Frank  F.  Crosby,  1442  Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport  

McKean  William  J.  Carpenter.  Mt.  Jewett  

Mercer  Duane  E.  Lettie.  113  W.  Market  St,.  Mercer  

Mifflin  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  317  Logan  St..  Lewistown  

Monroe  Arthur  N.  Frantz,  75  Elk  St..  Stroudsburg  

Montgomery  Ambrose  Gerhart,  141  Central  Ave..  Souderton  

Montour  Bruce  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

Northampton  Morris  D.  Stewart.  1535  Northampton  St..  Easton  

Northumberland  Bruce  P.  Yeager.  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

Perry  Hugh  H.  Groninger.  New  Bloomfield  

Philadelphia  E.  W.  Stucke,  7806  Verre  Ave..  Philadelphia  Phone — Pilgrim 

Pike John  H.  Lohmann.  Hight  St..  Milford  

Potter  Arthur  G.  Logue.  107  W.  First  St.,  Coudersport  

Schuylkill  Leo  E.  Bushman  76  Pottsville  St.,  Cressona  Schuylkill  Haven 

Snyder  Clarence  F.  Walker,  Beavertown  Phone — Beaver  Springs 

Somerset  John  Spencer.  354  West  Garrett  St.,  Somerset  

Sullivan  Robert  Latimer,  Muncy  Valley  Phone — Strawbridge 

Susquehanna  William  D.  Denton,  New  Milford  Phone — Jackson 

Tioga  L.  H.  Wood,  3 Eberenz  St.,  Wellsboro  

Union  Fred  S.  Fisher,  400  Green  St.,  Mifflinburg  Lewisburg 

Venango William  T.  Campbell,  523  Liberty  St.,  Franklin  

Warren  George  L.  Norris,  1007  Conewago  Ave.,  Warren  

Washington Carl  C.  Stainbrook,  52  Harrison  St.,  Washington  

Wayne Maynard  R.  Miller,  30  Stanton  St.,  Honesdale  

Westmoreland  R.  D.  Reed.  1610  Ligonier  St.,  Latrobe  

Wyoming  Albert  A.  Wargo,  161  E.  Tioga  St.,  Tunkhannock  

Yo”k  A.  C.  Ganster.  520  Girard  Ave.,  York  


Phone 
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785 

1.508 

7 

166J 

2- 6974 

337 

5168 

3.591 

32100 

4482 

4741 

38 

191 

.58R11 

13.54 

108 

692 

1146 

234J 

3- 5153 

295 

5341 

03215 

3794 

189 

195 

22 

267 

158 

1934 

707W 

176 

367R2 

5540 

5211 

681 

2-67.39 

7-5382 

2-7313 

2521 

6 

2916 

1272 

873 

1210 

2-2023 

1210 

80 

4813 

240 

278 

370 

16R31 

139 

15R2 

16 

196R 

6257 

1107 

2939 

566 

676 

1140W 

3671 

7434 


Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  Game  Protectors  on  special  assignment,  those  in  charge  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  large  corps  of  Deputy  Game  Protectors. 
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Field  Division  Supervisors 
Division  “A” 

M.  J.  Golden,  (Acting),  436  Penn  Ave.,  W.  Reading,  Pa. 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  “15” 

Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  and  Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 
Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe  Pike,  Schuvlkiil, 
Susciuehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Division  “C” 

John  B.  Ross,  844  Arch  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union. 

Division  "D” 

Wm.  J Davis,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Dii'ision  “11” 

M.  E.  Sherman,  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Centre  and  Michael  Sts., 

St.  Marys.  Pa. 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk, 

Jefferson,  McKean.  Potter. 

Division  “F” 

Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St„  2nd  Floor,  S.  S.,  Oil  City.  Pa. 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venango,  Warren 

Division  “G” 

Rollin  Heffelfinger,  405  Main  St.,  2nd  Floor,  McClellan  Bldg., 

Irwin,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene, 
Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 


★ 

HOW  TO  SUBSCRIBE 


The  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  is  published  each 
month  at  a yearly  subscription  rate  of  50c  or  10c  a single  copy, 
to  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  Club  rates  at  40c  per  year  are 
available  to  orgamzation.=  and  business  concerns  presenting 
25  or  more  subscriptions  m a single  order.  Subscriptions  from 
other  states  Canada  and  foreign  countries  are  available  at 
.fl.OO  per  year. 

REMITTANCES  MUST  BE  SUBMITFED  BY  CHECK  OR 
MONEY  ORDER,  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE. 
CASH  IS  FORWARDED  AT  THE  SENDERS’  RISK. 
STAMPS  ARE  NOT  ACCEPTED. 

Your  local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer,  Special  Agent 
of  the  Revenue  Department,  or  sporting  goods  store  will  take 
your  subscription;  or  you  may  forward  it  directly  to  the  offices 
of  Uie  GAME  COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


ALL  CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  reported  directly 
to  this  office,  or  to  the  local  post  office,  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  next  issue.  SEND  BOTH  YOUR  OLD  AND  NEW 
ADDRESSES.  Your  Post  Office  will  not  forward  your  copies 
of  GAME  NEWS  unless  forwarding  postage  is  provided  by 
you  and  we  cannot  replace  those  not  delivered  through  your 
failure  to  notify  this  office  in  advance. 

Material  for  each  issue  should  be  submitted  not  later  than 
the  FIRST  OF  EACH  PRECEDING  MONTH. 

Permission  to  repi  ini  'will  be  granted  pnn’ided  proper  credit 
h given. 

linlcied  as  second  class  mailer  al  the  Post  Office  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  under  Ail  of  March  j,  iSyg. 
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THE  1940  DUCK  STAMP 

Black  Ducks  by  Francis  L.  Jaques 
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JUNE  1940 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 


THE  HUNGARIAN  AND 
CHUKAR  PARTRIDGES— 
THEIR  STATUS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

r>v  Richard  Gerstell 

★ 

WILD  FLIGHT  IN  SLOW 
MOVIES 

r.y  Richard  E.  Bishop 


IS  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
WORTHWHILE  TO  THE 
FARMER? 

By  Frank  C.  Edminster 

★ 

CAUSES  OF  JUVENILE 
MORTALITY  OF  THE 
RINCNECKED  PHEASANT 

By  Pierce  E.  Raldall 

★ 

PENNSYLVANIA- 
HISTORICAL,  SCENIC 
AND  RECREATIONAL 

I'y  James  N.  Morton  and 
Leo  a.  T.uttringer,  Jr. 

★ 

THERE  AIN’T  NO  JUSTICE 

By  George  Gazdik,  Jr. 

★ 

FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

By  W.  Newboi.d  Ely,  Jr. 

★ 

THE  BOUNTY  SYSTEM 

B>y  Robert  TT.  Mumma 

★ 

EDUCATION  IN 
CONSERVATION 

By  Mvro.n  E.  Shoemaker 

★ 

IS  THE  CCC  A BENEFIT  TO 
A COMMUNITY? 

By  Harold  R.  Rcsseli. 

JUNIOR  CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION 

B>y  Harold  G.  Gerber 


The  need  for  protecting  our  natural  resources  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  value 
of  such  protection  is  being  daily  manifested  in  scaring  headlines  and  animated  radio  reports 
concerning  conditions  in  other  lands.  The  managing  of  our  natural  resources  is  no  simple  task, 
and  all  of  the  responsibility  does  not  lie  with  the  conservation  departments  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  important  work.  Much  of  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  individual  sportsmen 
and  sportsmen’s  organizations.  Some  of  them  realize  that  responsibility  and  are  contributing 
much  to  the  success  of  the  conservation  program  in  Pennsylvania.  But  there  is  still  lots  to  be  done, 
and  there  are  still  many  individuals  and  organizations  which  are  overlooking  golden  opportunities 
of  service. 

A questionnaire  sent  to  over  1,000  active  clubs  in  Pennsylvania  some  months  ago  asking  for 
a list  of  the  conservation  projects  they  were  engaged  in  at  that  time,  and  others  which  they 
contemplated  in  the  near  future,  bore  very  little  fruit.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  associa- 
tions responded,  but  relatively  few  outlined  any  activities.  This  omission  was  indicative  of  one  of 
two  things.  Either  the  associations  did  not  think  their  programs  worthy  of  record,  or  they 
were  not  actively  engaged  in  any  comprehensive  conservation  activities. 

The  Commission  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  with  sportsmen’s  organizations 
and  individuals  in  an  endeavor  to  promote  better  hunting  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  public 
hunting  grounds,  but  the  department  can  only  suggest  various  constructive  programs  and  the 
organizations  will  have  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  follow  through  in  their  own  way.  The 
time  to  get  busy  is  now;  and  the  objective  should  be  your  farmer  friend.  There  is  still  time 
to  get  his  permission  to  let  you  plant  a few  food  strips.  And  now  is  the  time  to  sell  him  on  the 
value  of  the  Special  Wildlife  Project  Program  to  him  and  to  his  neighbors. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  recreation  and  sport  which  wildlife  provides  will  be  regarded  as 
a means  not  only  of  keeping  millions  of  people  happy  by  keeping  them  outdoors,  but  by  bolstering 
their  mental,  physical  and  moral  welfare  in  order  that  they  will  be  properly  equipped  to  en- 
gage in  less  pleasurable  pastimes  if  necessary.  Sportsmen’s  organizations  working  through  the 
National  Rifle  Association  have  an  unlimited  field  for  teaching  young  people  how  to  handle 
firearms  safely. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  have  a wonderful  opportunity  to  help  the  cause  of  conservation 
education,  the  integration  of  which  in  our  public  school  system  and  State  Teachers’  Colleges  has 
now  reached  the  point  where  only  the  spark  of  concerted  interests  are  needed  in  order  to  kindle 
the  fire.  If  we  are  to  perpetuate  our  valuable  natural  resources  we  must  emphasize  their  im- 
portance to  the  children  who  are  now  going  through  our  schools.  But  particularly,  we  must 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers  so  they  will  not  overlook  it.  If  we  do  not,  as  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  bring  this  matter  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  county  superintendents,  the  school 
boards  and  the  teachers  themselves,  then  20  years  from  now  we  shall  be  faced  with  relatively 
the  same  problems,  only  they  may  then  be  a lot  worse  than  they  are  today. 

Many  a cause  has  been  lost  because  too  much  time  was  spent  attempting  to  solve  it  with- 
out first  trying  to  trace  its  cause.  If  the  truth  be  known  we  could  trace  most  of  our  present  prob- 
lems in  conservation  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our  natural  resources  was  not  drilled  into  us 
sufficiently  when  we  were  young.  Conservation  must  become  an  intricate,  conscious  part  of  our 
lives:  it  must  become  an  attitude,  a psychology  of  living — something  which  is  not  just  taken  for 
granted — if  we  are  to  accomplish  our  purpose  to  make  of  this  fair  land  a still  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  work  and  play. 


¥ 
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"SELF  DEFENSE?" 

Not  long  ago  a newspaper  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  carried  an  item  to  the  effect  that  an 
American  Bittern  had  been  killed  because  it  attacked  a man  and  his  neighbor.  The  bird  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  self-defense.  On  the  face  of  it  such  a statement  is  ridiculous, 
and  far  too  often  such  an  excuse  is  used  to  cover  up  a direct  violation,  since  the  bird  is  pro- 
tected both  by  state  and  federal  laws. 

Eagles,  Great  Blue  Herons  and  other  valuable  birds  have  been  killed  presumably  in  “self- 
defense”,  yet  except  in  the  case  of  the  Eagle,  whose  actions  at  the  time  may  lead  certain  timid 
individuals  to  mistake  the  bird’s  intentions  regarding  their  personal  welfare,  the  idea  that  they 
attack  individuals  is  a long  since  exploded  nursery  story. 
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The  H ungarian  and  Chukar  Partridge 

Their  Status  in  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in 
1925  took  the  first  steps  in  its  attempt 
to  establish  the  European  grey  partridge 
UPerdix  perdix  perdix),  or  Hungarian  par- 
tridge as  it  is  commonly  called,  within  the 
Commonwealth.  Private  individuals  had  at 
times  previous  released  small  numbers  of 
Ibirds  at  widely  scattered  points  within  the 
iState,  but  without  exception  these  plantings 
had  been  failures  as  the  birds  shortly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  principal  method  followed  by  the  Com- 
mission was  to  purchase  and  release  wild- 
trapped  birds  secured  from  other  countries. 
Roughly  96%  of  the  birds  stocked  were  ob- 
tained from  Central  Europe,  including  por- 
tions of  Hungary,  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  recent  years,  approximately 
2,100  partridges  artificially  propagated  at  the 
State  Game  Farms  were  turned  out,  while 
roughly  100  others  were  obtained  from  Can- 
ada in  1932. 

The  stocking  program  has  now  been  in- 
termittently carried  on  for  a period  of  fifteen 
lyears.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  however, 
these  activities  may  best  be  treated  as  three 
separate  periods.  The  first  extended  from 
1925  through  1930;  the  second,  from  1931 
through  1934;  and  the  third,  from  1935  to 
the  present. 

From  1926  to  1930,  inclusive,  a total  of  9,806 
birds  was  received  alive  and  released.  The 
largest  annual  planting,  made  in  1926,  in- 
volved 3,941  birds,  while  the  smallest  con- 
sisted of  1,106  individuals  stocked  in  1928. 

During  the  period  when  these  releases 
were  being  made,  little  information  concern- 
ing the  species  was  at  hand.  Thus,  the  early 
plants  were  made  in  numerous  representative 
areas  in  the  State  for  check  purposes.  In- 
cluded in  the  sites  were  sections  in  the  in- 
tensely farmed  counties  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  the 
Allegheny  Plateau,  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  and  the  rolling  farm  lands  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Naturally,  the  partridges  were 
placed  on  agricultural  rather  than  forested 
areas.  In  all,  birds  were  placed  in  43  of  the 
67  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  a rule, 
not  more  than  twenty  individuals,  in  even 
pairs,  were  put  out  at  any  given  point.  The 
largest  county  allotment  for  the  period  was 
740  birds,  while  the  smallest,  an  accidental 
escape,  was  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of 
1929  30,  an  extensive  survey  designed  to  dis- 
close the  status  of  the  partridges  was  com- 
pleted. In  this,  all  the  Commission’s  field 
employees  cooperated  by  checking  the  num- 
ber of  birds  in  their  respective  districts. 
Counts  were  made  at  feeding  stations  and 
by  the  use  of  bird  dogs. 

The  survey  disclosed  a total  of  311  covies 
of  partridges  containing  3,543  individuals. 
This  represented  only  36%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  birds  released,  but  the  fact  that  the 
census  obviously  could  not  have  included 
all  the  Huns  actually  resident  to  the  State 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Bevies  were  found 
in  31  of  the  43  counties  in  which  releases 
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had  been  made.  Four  counties  showed  totals 
higher  than  the  stocking  figures,  the  largest 
increase  being  roughly  90%.  Strange  to  say, 
the  single  individual  accidently  released  in 
Wyoming  County  had  been  joined  by  two 
companions,  though  the  nearest  point  of  re- 
lease of  other  birds  was  approximately  30 
miles  distant. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  earlier  plant- 
ings clearly  revealed  the  fact,  now  so  well 
known,  that  the  Hun  most  frequently  thrives 
on  the  richer  soils  where  small  grains  are 
the  principal  agricultural  crop.  With  the 


STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

When  the  Commission  effected  its 
reorganization  on  January  1,  1939  it 
adopted  certain  guiding  policies  which 
it  is  attempting  to  use  as  a measuring 
stick.  One  of  these  policies  concerns 
performance.  In  the  management  of 
any  business,  and  this  applies  to  game 
management,  a continuous  effort  should 
be  made  to  establish  and  refine  stand- 
ards of  performance.  Without  such 
standards  an  organization  works  in  the 
dark,  not  knowing  when  its  work  is 
satisfactorily  done.  In  establishing 
standards  of  performance,  each  person 
affected  should  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  standards.  In  this  way 
the  morale  of  the  group  is  strengthened 
and  each  employee  is  more  anxious  to 
perform  his  work  satisfactorily. 


information  gained,  the  stocking  program 
was  altered  in  1930  so  as  to  allow  for  a 
wiser  use  of  the  birds  released. 

In  1931  and  1932,  additional  birds  in  the 
number  of  1,572  were  turned  out  in  19  coun- 
ties. Following  the  plantings,  a second  survey 
similar  to  that  just  described  was  made. 

This  second  census  revealed  a total  of  4,419 
birds  located  in  33  counties.  One  county  in 
which  no  birds  had  ever  been  released  re- 
ported the  presence  of  birds,  while  once 
again  four  showed  populations  greater  than 
the  total  releases,  the  largest  increase  being 
170%.  The  population  total  disclosed  by  the 
count  represented  37%  of  the  total  number  of 
birds  planted.  The  single  Wyoming  County 
bird  and  its  two  companions  had  disappeared. 

A total  of  1,194  birds  was  released  in  1933, 
while  no  plantings  were  attempted  in  1934. 
Field  checks  indicated  that  the  birds  were 
slowly  increasing  in  the  grain  growing  sec- 
tions, while  the  converse  was  true  in  other 
areas. 

The  restocking  program  was  resumed  in 
1935  when  200  artificially  reared  birds  were 
released.  Also,  the  purchase  program  was 
then  resumed  and  enlarged.  From  January 
1935  through  October  1939,  a total  of  21,287 


birds  was  turned  out.  Of  these,  19,132 
were  wild-trapped  specimens  imported  from 
Europe,  while  2,155  were  raised  on  the  Slate 
Game  Farms.  The  birds  wore  released, 
usually  not  less  than  100  at  one  place,  in 
the  grain  growing  areas  in  20  counties. 

Bird  dog  census  were  made  during 
September  and  October  1938  and  1939  in 
sections  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  where  the  partridges  appeared  to  be 
making  their  best  stand.  It  was  found  that 
the  distribution  of  the  species  was  exception- 
ally “spotty”,  but  numerous  areas,  from  100 
to  300  acres  in  extent,  were  found  to  be  sup- 
porting population  densities  of  from  one  to 
two  birds  per  acre.  Because  of  the  un- 
usual distribution,  which  disclosed  many 
areas  apparently  not  carrying  a single  bird, 
it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  sound 
figure  on  the  total  number  of  birds  in  the 
district. 

At  its  meeting  in  July  1939,  the  Game 
Commission  deemed  it  wise  to  subject  the 
resident  population  in  one  particular  region 
to  a period  of  open  shooting.  Accordingly, 
the  three  counties  of  Lycoming,  Northum- 
berland, and  Montour,  which  embrace  the 
basin  just  discussed,  were  declared  open  to 
the  killing  of  Hungarian  partridges  for  a 
period  extending  from  November  1 to  21, 
inclusive,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  area  in  question  represents  a portion 
of  the  State’s  best  pheasant  range  which  is, 
consequently,  quite  heavily  hunted.  The  total 
kill  of  partridges  within  three  counties  was, 
however,  estimated  to  be  only  275.  Field 
checks  constantly  conducted  during  the  open 
season  clearly  showed  that  the  small  kill 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
relatively  few  birds.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  found  that  the  great  majority  of  Penn- 
sylvania hunters,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
quick  rise  and  relatively  long  flights  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities.  Secondly,  after 
the  first  day’s  intensive  shooting,  the  birds 
had  become  so  frightened  that  even  experi- 
enced hunters  with  good  dogs  rarely  found 
it  possible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  the  ever 
alert  covies.  Though  many  persons  had  be- 
lieved that  the  open  season  would  result  in 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  the  district,  it  is  definitely  known 
that  only  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of 
the  birds  fell  prey  to  the  gunners. 

Since  the  open  season  in  the  three  counties 
apparently  did  not  reduce  the  resident  par- 
tridge population  appreciably,  it  has  been 
decided  to  refrain  from  making  additional 
plantings  in  the  region  this  season  and  to 
again  subject  the  birds  to  gun  pressure  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1940,  checking  carefully  the 
results  of  such  action.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Commission  is  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  wisdom  of  declaring  a short,  care- 
fully regulated,  state-wide  open  season  for 
the  shooting  of  Hungarian  partridges  during 
late  1940. 

The  experiences  so  far  encountered  would 
seem  clearly  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hungarian  partridge  is  now  permanently 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


IN  S-L-O-W  MOVIES 


RICHARD  E.  BISHOP 

Men  who  have  hunted  ducks  all  their 
lives  usually  observe  their  actions  from 
the  standpoint  of  shooting  them,  not  with 
an  eye  to  the  physical  details  of  their  flight. 
I have  often  heard  gunners,  men  with  years 
of  hunting  experience,  criticize  etchings  and 
paintings  of  wildfowl.  They  say,  “A  duck 
never  does  that.”  They  would  be  more  cor- 
rect wei'e  they  to  say,  “A  duck  seldom  does 
that."  After  you  have  seen  slow-motion 
movies  of  ducks  flying  upside  down,  ducks 
colliding  with  each  other  in  the  air,  swal- 
lows looping  the  loop,  and  humming  birds 
flying  backward,  you  will  agree  that  almost 
anything  can  happen,  and  does  happen,  in 
the  flight  of  wild  birds. 

In  depicting  the  flight  of  wildfowl,  I want- 
ed to  know  what  really  does  happen  when 
a duck  takes  off,  alights,  or  simply  flies 
through  the  air,  and  years  ago,  in  1925  to  be 
exact,  this  desire  led  me  to  take  slow-motion 
movies  of  these  birds  in  flight.  Thus,  a super- 
speed Filmo  70  joined  my  shotgun  as  stand- 
ard equipment  on  all  my  gunning  trips,  and 
my  shell  box  found  more  and  more  room 
being  given  over  to  film. 


Tlu*  auThor  in  fh<*  field,  trahiiiiff  the  (>-ineh 
lens  <jf  his  I'ilnio  70  sui>ersi>eed  camera  uixm 
a Hock  of  wildfowl. 


This,  camera  takes  pictures  at  128  frames 
a second,  and  when  the  film  is  projected  at 
the  usual  rate  of  16  pictures  a second,  the 
action  is.  of  course,  slowed  down  to  Vsth 
as  fast  as  it  actually  took  place.  A picture 
of  a duck  going  by  at  a normal  30  or  40 
miles  per  hour  is  just  a blur  when  filmed 
at  normal  speed,  but  when  taken  at  super- 
speed, the  duck  goes  past  like  a seagull  in 
lazy  flight. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  mechanics 
of  a bird’s  flight  is  that  the  wings  are  brought 


Editor’s  Note:  Richard  E.  Bishop,  etcher 

ami  master  craftsman  is  well  known  to  most 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  zee  are  grateful  to  ■ 
the  Editors  of  Filmo  Topics  for  permission  to 
reprint  this  interesting  article  on  his  motion 
picture  experiences.  Readers  of  Game  Nezsrs 
zcill  recall  the  fine  cover  contributed  by  Mr.  ' 
Bishop,  zvhich  adorned  the  October,  iggS  issue. 


up  and  then  beaten  quickly  down  and  back-  i 
ward,  to  push  the  bird  forward  in  the  air. 
Such,  strangely  enough,  is  not  the  case.  The 
camera  reveals  that  the  wings  are  brought  < 
ciuickly  downward  and  forward,  so  that  at 
the  lower  point  of  the  down  beat  the  wing 
tips  are  often  as  far  forward  as  the  head. 

The  down  beat  of  a bird’s  wings  must  : 
accomplish  two  things — it  must  sustain  the 
bird’s  elevation,  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
the  bird  to  progress  in  the  air.  The  down 
beat  exerts  force  directly  upward,  which 
maintains  elevation.  In  addition,  a vacuum 
is  created  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  bird’s 
wings,  which  also  helps  to  sustain  elevation. 
The  curve,  or  camber,  of  a bird’s  wing  is  i 
similar  to  that  of  an  airplane.  'Without  going 
into  aero-dynamics,  the  bird  slides  forward 
upon  a forward  beat  of  its  wings  for  reasons 
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Similar  to  those  which  permit  a sailboat  to 
make  steady  progress  against  the  wind. 

The  superspeed  camera  has  shown  some 
! interesting  oddities  in  the  flight  of  birds.  A 
picture  was  taken  of  two  mallards  flying 
into  decoys.  The  leader  flew  into  an  un- 
expected air  pocket  which  caused  the  duck 
to  lose  its  balance,  roll  over  on  its  back, 
and  fly  upside  down  for  several  beats  be- 
fore righting  itself.  The  second  bird  found 
the  same  air  conditions  and  went  through 
the  same  aerial  gymnastics  as  the  leader. 
Another  picture  taken  of  a flock  of  yellow 
legs  shows  the  entire  flock  being  blown  out 
of  balance  and  flying  on  their  backs  due  to 
a sudden  gust  of  wind. 

Ducks  crash  just  as  planes  do  when  some 
unexpected  air  condition  is  encountered.  I 
have  a picture  of  a widgeon  coming  into 
decoys  in  a corner  of  a pond  surrounded  by 
cypress  trees.  As  the  duck  turned  into  the 
wind  to  pitch  among  the  decoys,  some  change 
in  the  wind  direction,  or  a down  draft,  caused 
the  duck,  when  three  feet  above  the  water, 
to  completely  lose  its  balance  and  fall  head 
first  into  the  water,  going  completly  under 
the  surface.  I have  never  seen  a more  sur- 
prised duck  when  it  came  to  the  surface. 

Ducks  are  roughly  divided  into  two  groups 
— surface  feeding  ducks  and  diving  ducks. 
The  surface  feeding  birds  are  the  marsh 
ducks  which  “tip  up”  for  their  food  in  shal- 
low water,  but  seldom  dive  for  it.  The 
diving  ducks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
that  “use”  in  the  deep  water  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  oceans,  and  which  dive  for  their  food. 
The  reason  why  diving  ducks  are  seldom 
found  in  small  ponds  or  pot  holes  is  revealed 
by  the  superspeed  camera. 

Practically  all  diving  ducks,  such  as  the 
canvasback,  red  head,  bluebill,  ruddy  duck, 
goose,  and  swan,  must  use  both  their  wings 
and  their  feet  to  get  into  the  air.  They  flap 
their  wings  and  run  on  the  water  for  a 
distance  from  five  to  thirty  feet  in  order  to 
get  enough  “land  speed”  to  rise  into  the  air. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  loons  run  for  a dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet  on  the  water  before  gath- 
ering enough  speed  to  clear  the  water  and 
start  flying. 

The  surface  feeding  ducks,  such  as  the 
mallard,  black  duck,  pintail,  widgeon,  etc., 
have  the  knack  of  pushing  straight  down 
on  the  water  with  the  first  wing  beat,  lift- 
ing themselves  clear  and  mounting  into  the 
air  almost  vertically  if  necessary.  This  ability 
to  leave  the  water  vertically  enables  them 
to  feed  in  small  pot  holes  which  would  not 
provide  sufficient  “take-off”  distance  for  the 
diving  ducks. 

By  comparison,  it  would  seem  that  the 
deeper  wildfowl  are  able  to  dive  for  their 
food,  the  more  room  they  need  in  which  to 
get  off  the  water. 

Knowing  the  number  of  individual  frames 
exposed  by  the  superspeed  Filmo  70  in  one 
second,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  project  a 
given  number  of  pictures  of  a bird  in  flight 
and  to  determine  the  number  of  wing  beats 
per  second.  The  number  of  beats  varies,  of 
course,  with  any  bird,  and  is  governed  by 
air  conditions  and  by  what  the  bird  is  doing 
when  the  picture  is  taken.  A duck  beats  its 


wings  from  seven  to  ten  times  per  second. 
The  slow-motion  camera  also  demonstrates 
that  the  upbeat  of  a bird’s  wing  is  much 
faster  than  the  down-beat. 

When  I wish  to  portray  a wildfowl  in 
flight,  I study  every  movement  of  that  bird 
before  I start  to  work.  I make  an  endless 
loop  of  two  or  three  feet  of  film  of  the  bird 
in  flight,  pictures  made  at  superspeed,  and 
run  it  continuously  on  my  projector.  (A  wire 
loop  may  easily  be  attached  to  the  projector, 
to  keep  the  film  from  passing  in  front  of  the 
lens.) 

I watch  this  continuous  picture  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour— until  I have  absorbed 
every  detail  of  this  particular  flight  action, 
until  awareness  of  it  becomes  a part  of  me. 
Such  study  reveals  the  relationship  between 
the  wing  action  and  the  carriage  of  the  head, 
tail,  and  feet.  I have  never  found  a better 
way  to  study  rapid  action  for  accuracy  and 
naturalness  in  portrayal.  Superspeed  films 
of  birds  and  animals  are  now  being  used  in 


this  manner  by  several  art  schools,  to  teach 
the  students  to  sketch  rapidly  and  to  sketch 
from  subjects  “in  action.” 

As  for  the  mechanics  of  such  filming,  I 
have  found  the  6-inch  lens  best,  for  it  magni- 
fies highly  and  it  brings  the  bird  close  enough 
to  show  all  details  of  the  flight  motion.  It  is 
not  particularly  easy  to  make  these  pictures, 
however,  for  the  depth  of  field  of  the  6-inch 
lens  is  rather  limited  at  the  shorter  distances, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  within  a few 
feet,  where  the  next  duck  or  goose  is  going 
to  fly  past.  Also,  the  field  of  the  6-inch  lens 
is  relatively  small,  and  it  takes  considerable 
practice  to  keep  the  bird  within  that  field 
as  he  travels  by  at  many  miles  per  hour.  It 
is  so  easy  to  get  behind  or  ahead  of  your 
subject,  and  to  photograph  only  the  blue  sky! 
Again,  the  superspeed  Filmo  70  drives  15 
feet  of  film  through  the  camera  in  about  five 
seconds.  You  must,  therefore,  decide  quickly 
upon  the  action  you  wish  to  photograph,  be- 
cause the  spring  may  run  down  before  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  bird’s  flight 
occurs. 
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Lake  Krie  mallards,  by  Richard  K.  Bishop.  Note  the  lower  bird  jiimpinK^  int<»  the  air  without 
a Ions  ••take-off,”  as  Mr.  Bishop  describes  in  his  article. 
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Is  Wildlife  Management 


Worthwhile  To  The  Farmer? 


A bare  sully  typical  of  the  sinall  enxliuK  iinfarmable  areas  that  may  he 
found  on  almost  any  farm. 


There  is  a considerable  divergence  of  views  as  to  just  what 
constitute  economic  wildlife  values.  However,  these  differ- 
ences in  viewpoint  are  not  confined  to  wildlife  management  but 
are  typical  throughout  the  field  of  conservation.  The  economist’s 
approach  to  this  question  is  well  summarized  hy  Professor  George 
S.  Wehrwein  in  “The  Economist’s  Approach  to  Ecology”: 


“The  economist  is  equipped  or  should  be  equipped  to  set  up 
a balance  sheet  of  costs  and  income  connected  with  the  ufiUca- 
tion  or  conservation  of  a given  resource  to  guide  the  oivner  or 
the  state  in  making  decisions.  Presumably  he  can  tell  "whether 
a given  technique  “will  pay’’  nr  not,  but  the  economist  im- 
mediately runs  into  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  “making  it 
pay'’  means.  Given  a farm  in  full  private  ozonership , does  it 
pay  to  devastate  the  land  and  the  environment,  spending  as 
little  as  possible  and  taking  out  as  much  as  possible  and  letting 
the  farm  go  doivn  the  river  in  twenty  years F Yet  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  test  on  many  a farm  in  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  docs  it  pay  the  ozvncr  ziho  believes  it  his  duty  to 
pass  the  fann  to  the  next  generati  m in  as  gm  d if  not  better 
condition  than  he  received  it  from  his  father?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  wildlife  management  is  to  have  a sound 
economic  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  broader  and  long-time 
view  expressed  above  and  not  the  short-term  depletion  type  of 
land  management.  If  this  is  the  case,  what  are  the  various  economic 
values  derived  from  wildlife  resources  and  what  is  their  value  from 
farmer’s  standpoint? 

First,  there  are  those  values  that  pertain  directly  to  the  farmer. 
These  include  direct  cash  values  and  direct  values  that  are  tangible 
but  may  not  be  expressed  as  a cash  crop.  Then  beyond  these  are 
indirect  values,  some  tangible  and  some  intangible.  In  the  first 
category,  those  values  that  may  result  in  a cash  return  to  the 
farmer  include  fur  pelts,  game  fish,  and  hunting  rights.  Of  the 
values  that  are  direct  but  are  not  in  themselves  a cash  crop  game 
animals  and  sport  fish  are  included.  These  provide  food  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  fish. 

Among  the  indirect  tangible  values,  there  are  insect  control  and 
rodent  control.  The  average  farmer,  even  though  he  possesses  these 
\ alues  on  his  farm  to  a considerable  degree,  is  not  readily  appre- 
ciative of  their  presence. 

There  are  several  intangible  values  resulting  from  wildlife  man- 
agement. The  first  of  these  is  sport.  Farmers  may  or  may  not  con- 
sider this  a value,  depending  upon  their  personal  point  of  view. 
Among  the  other  intangibles  is  the  fullness  of  living  that  may  be 
derived  from  having  wild  creatures  about.  Finally,  there  is  the 
part  played  by  animals  in  balancing  nature’s  budget.  The  value 
of  these  animals  in  providing  checks  and  balances  among  each 
♦ Chief,  Regional  Biology  Division.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


other  and  with  other  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  of  inestimable  ■!! 
importance  a' though  scarcely  recognized  by  the  average  individual,  fliil 
much  less  appreciated. 


Measurement  of  Wildlife  'Values 

Now,  let  us  go  over  these  various  values  again  and  see  what  types 
of  economic  returns  we  can  attribute  to  each.  Naturally,  wherever 
possible  these  should  be  reduced  to  monetary  terms,  since  this  is 
the  usual  accepted  basis  of  all  values.  However,  I must  reiterate 
that  we  cannot  confine  our  values  to  those  measurable  in  terms  of 
dollars  if  we  are  to  successfully  promote  the  cause  of  wildlife 
management  from  the  economic  standpoint.  In  considering  these 
values,  let  us  sum  them  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation  as  a 
v/hole  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular. 

Although  the  value  of  wildlife  can  never  be  accurately  figured 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  there  are  some  figures  that  apply. 
For  instance,  the  value  of  wild  furs  in  the  United  States  ranges 
from  approximately  twenty  to  seventy  million  dollars  annually  It 
ranges  from  one  to  two  million  dollars  annually  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  furs,  of  which  the  muskrat  and  the  skunk  are  a considerable 
part,  are  taken  to  a considerable  extent  by  farmers  and  farm  boys. 
The  importance  of  this  cash  return  to  the  farmer  will  vary  greatly 
from  one  form  to  another.  Some  farmers  who  possess  a good  quality ; 
muskrat  marsh  may  derive  as  high  an  income  per  acre  from  this 
land  as  from  an  average  fertile  field,  but  these  cases  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  Ordinarily  the  return  per  farm  from 
wild  furs  is  exceedingly  low  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  income 
is  usually  taken  by  the  farm  boy.  To  him,  however,  this  income 
may  seem  considerable  even  though  amounting  to  only  five  or  ten 
dollars  a year.  Generally  speaking,  the  return  from  wild  turs  i.^: 
not  such  as  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  put  forth  much  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  this  crop. 

Cash  returns  from  hunting  rights  also  vary  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  indications  that  this  economic  value  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  some  communities  in  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  there  is  little  indication  to  date  that  cash  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  hunting  rights  will  prove  of  great  importance 
to  Pennsylvania  farmers.  This  return  for  hunting  rights  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  state  subsidies  where  the  state  wildlife  agency 
uses  funds  provided  by  the  sportsmen  to  pay  for  open  hunting 
grounds,  but  in  no  instance  to  date  has  the  amount  invested  in 
these  payments  been  large  enough  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  any  state  as  a whole. 

A further  tangible  value  of  wildlife  is  the  meat  value.  For  the 
United  States  as  a whole,  the  estimated  meat  value  of  game  and 
fish  is  about  190  million  dollars  annually.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
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value  of  the  10  to  15  thousand  tons  of  game  is  worth  around  6 to  8 
million  dollars.  The  food  value  of  game  fish  in  Pennsylvania  can- 
not be  readily  estimated  since  figures  are  not  available  as  to  the 
quantities  taken. 

An  indirect  but  very  tangible  and  very  important  value  result- 
ing from  wildlife  is  its  value  for  insect  control.  The  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey  has  estimated  that  the  cash  value  of  insectivorous 
birds  in  insect  control  amounts  to  about  22V2C  per  acre  for  the 
humid  reigons  of  the  country.  This  would  mean  an  annual  value 
of  6V2  million  dollars  to  Pennsylvania  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  without  the  birds,  control  of  insects  on  farmland 
would  be  impossible  and,  hence,  farming  would  be  impossible.  If 
this  be  true,  then  it  is  apparent  that  any  monetary  value  attributed 
to  birds  is  not  a complete  appraisal. 

The  place  of  wildlife  in  the  control  of  rodents  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  control  of  insects.  There  is  no  estimated  per  acre 
value  available  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  part  played  by 
predatory  species  in  the  control  of  rodents  is  vital  to  the  contin- 
uance of  farming. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  400  million  dollars  is 
expended  annually  by  hunters  and  a similar  amount  by  fishermen 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  sport.  This  huge  expenditure  clearly  places 
wildlife  management  in  the  category  of  “big  business”.  Very  little 
of  this  trade  is  of  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
However,  a considerable  proportion  of  this  money  is  expended  in 
rural  communities  and,  as  such,  plays  a significant  part  in  the 
economy  of  these  communities.  Thus,  indirectly,  these  business 
values  are  of  considerable  importance  to  farmers. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  state  wildlife 
agencies  from  funds  derived  from  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
licenses.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  game  fund  alone  amounts 
to  nearly  1V2  million  dollars  annually. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  7 million  licensed  hunters 
in  the  United  States  of  which  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  Pennsylvania 
and  about  6 million  licensed  fishermen  of  which  about  4 hundred 
thousand  are  in  Pennsylvania.  These  two  groups  are  not  com- 
pletely separate,  but  at  a minimum,  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing furnish  recreation  for  somewhere  between  7 and  13  million 
people.  Many  of  this  number  are  not  required  to  take  out  licenses, 
so  it  is  probable  that  the  total  figure  is  nearer  13  million  than  7 
million.  Since  this  group  is  largely  confined  to  the  adult  popula- 
tion, predominantly  men,  it  is  probably  true  that  about  half  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  country  are  participants  in  these  sports, 
lo  this  huge  number  must  be  added  those  people,  who,  through 
the  mediums  of  hiking,  camping,  picnicking,  etc.,  derive  a con- 


A rock  outcrop  planting  illustrative  of  the  many  types  of  small  areas  on  a 
farm  that  may  be  best  devoted  to  plantings  of  shrubs  and  trees  for  con- 

servatioii  purposes. 


A ooiitour  hodce  not  only  improves  oomiitions  for  wildlife  hut  heruiise  it  in  on 
the  contour,  aids  materially  in  cuntrolIinK  erosion. 


siderable  portion  of  their  healthful  recreation  in  the  enjoyment  of 
wildlife.  How  much  this  is  worth  is  anybody’s  guess. 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  economic  values  connected  with 
wildlife,  it  is  clear  that  wildlife  management  is  seldom  justified 
for  the  individual  farmer  on  the  basis  of  direct  cash  values.  Even 
if  other  tangible  values  are  included  such  as  food  obtained  from 
game  and  business  values,  it  is  still  doubtful  if  the  average  farmer 
can  become  very  enthusiastic  about  expending  time  and  money  for 
wildlife  benefits.  It  is  thus  clear  that  if  wildlife  management  is 
confined  to  game  management,  the  farmer  will  not  ordinarily  go 
very  far  out  of  his  way  to  install  recommended  practices.  How- 
ever, if  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to  carry  out  wildlife  management 
measures  in  order  that  he  may  reap  the  great  variety  of  benefits 
which  result  from  wildlife,  his  sincere  attention  can  be  attracted. 

Insect  and  rodent  control  certainly  warrant  much  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  If  his  problems  of  artificial  control  can 
be  lessened  by  biological  controls,  this  means  a saving  to  him  of 
both  time  and  money.  It  is  also  essential  for  every  farmer  to 
appreciate  the  conservation  benefits  that  come  with  proper  land 
management  for  wildlife.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  participate  in  the  social  and  business  values  although  this 
may  not  be  essential  to  attaining  his  interest. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a farmer  can  afford  to  manage 
wildlife  might  better  be  stated  this  way:  Can  the  farmer  afford  not 
to  manage  his  farm  in  such  a way  as  to  benefit  wildlife?  Here  is 
the  real  key  to  the  problem  of  farm  wildlife  management.  The 
practices  that  are  of  benefit  to  wildlife  must  be  important,  first, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  his  farm.  Their  wildlife  values 
are  of  secondary  priority  in  importance.  If  any  given  practice  is 
going  to  improve  a man’s  farm,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creasing his  income  or  of  preserving  his  capital  assets  such  as  the 
soil,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  interested. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  vital  wildlife  management  measures  can 
fit  into  such  a scheme. 

Wildlife  as  a part  of  good  land  use  needs  to  be  emphasized  in 
farm  management.  Conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  each 
farm  is  necessary  to  support  the  present  and  future  generations. 
Good  land  use  includes  a moral  obligation  to  preserve,  not  destroy. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  good  business  to  conserve  the  basic  capital 
resources  of  the  farm. 

To  do  this,  each  acre  should  be  devoted  to  its  proper  use.  Land 
should  not  be  used  with  an  intensity  greater  than  it  can  stand 
and  still  continue  to  be  productive.  If  each  part  of  the  farm  is 
devoted  to  a use  to  which  it  is  physically  adapted,  a good  balance 
between  land  cover  types  will  usually  result. 

The  question  of  what  the  farmer  can  afford  to  do  is  usually  tied 
m closely  with  the  utility  of  any  farm  practice.  However,  instead 
of  merely  asking  himself  whether  he  can  afford  to  do  something, 
each  farmer  ought  to  ask  himself  whether  he  can  afford  not  to  do 
it.  If  he  asks  himself  the  question  this  way,  he  often  finds  out 
that  he  can  afford  to  do  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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IT  was  an  afternoon  in  August,  quite  a few 
years  ago.  I was  wearing  knee  action 
pants,  now  they  call  them  knickers,  when  I 
bought  my  first  .22  riflle  which  I had  ad- 
mired so  long  in  the  show  case  of  a local 
hardware  store.  This  was  my  first  experience 
with  a time  payment  plan,  with  the  merchant 
holding  the  gun  until  I brought  in  the  last 
payment.  It  required  a lot  of  bookkeeping 
on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  take  care  of 
the  small  amounts  which  he  credited  to  my 
account  but  now  after  all  of  the  agony  and 
suspense  the  gun  was  mine.  Daniel  Boone 
had  nothing  on  me  when  I sauntered  home 
on  the  run  with  a box  of  bullets,  as  we  called 
them,  in  my  pocket  and  that  treasured  gun 
glued  under  my  right  arm.  Bring  on  your 
bears. 

We  lived  quite  aways  from  town  but  I 
made  it  home  in  exactly  nothing  flat,  with 
old  Shep  our  utility  canine  waiting  im- 
patiently for  me  at  the  gate,  wagging  his 
approval  in  a language  we  both  understood. 
At  last  I was  a mighty  hunter  and  I am 
positive  this  was  the  happiest  moment  in 
my  life.  (I  hope  my  wife  doesn’t  read  this.) 

Out  in  the  back  yard  away  from  prying 
eyes,  Shep  and  I examined  the  gun,  worked 
the  pump  action,  admired  the  varnished  stock 
and  squinted  thru  the  open  sights.  No  more 
imaginary  muskets  for  me.  I had  an  honest 
to  goodness  he  man  repeater.  Now  we  could 
go  hunting  for  real  game  and  forthwith  we 
started  to  try  our  skill. 

Shep  led  the  way  to  the  adjacent  valley 
while  I tagged  along  slowly,  filling  the  maga- 
zine of  the  rifle.  Now  was  the  time  to  be 
prepared,  no  telling  what  awaited  us  around 
the  bend.  Shep’s  bark  awakened  me  from 
a trance.  Yes  he  had  something  started  and 


the  something  turned  out  to  be  a large  wood- 
chuck which  disappeared  into  an  old  stone 
fence.  In  went  .the  chuck  and  out  come  the 
dog  trailing  an  army  of  angry  yellow  jackets 
in  his  wake.  Of  course  Shep  came  back  to 
his  master  but  why  did  he  bring  that  swarm 
of  dynamite  along  with  him.  Certainly  I 
had  a gun  but  how  was  I to  use  it  with  the 
speed  I was  making  on  the  way  home.  The 
largest  part  of  these  yellow  devils  caught 
up  with  me  and  left  their  trade  mark,  also 
ruining  a good  hunting  trip;  but  revenge  is 
sweet  and  Shep  and  I went  back  that  night 
with  a can  of  kerosene  and  squared  the  score. 

This  rifle  has  accounted  for  many  English 
sparrows,  rabbits,  woodchucks  and  so  on  and 
it  still  takes  a count  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  a new  barrel.  The  original  barre’  ._id 
another  following  turned  into  boom-a-rangs 
from  poor  cleaning  and  would  forget  to  shoot 
there,  but  would  travel  the  landscape  in 
search  of  something  to  hit  that  I wasn’t  even 
looking  at.  I still  cherish  that  little  rifle  even 
if  it  is  outclassed  by  quite  a few  larger 
brothers  in  the  gun  cabinet. 

After  I graduated  from  high  school  and 
went  away  to  procure  a higher  education  the 
gun  and  I drifted  apart  for  a few  years.  Get- 
ting married,  acquiring  a family  and  work- 
ing in  the  city  we  just  didn’t  get  back  to- 
gether again  until  about  seven  years  ago. 

When  I Anally  returned  to  my  own  [Potter 
County]  “The  Hunters  Paradise”,  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  I acquired  a 12  gauge 
pump  and  promptly  started  out  as  soon  as 
the  season  opened  to  decrease  the  small  game 
population.  Even  by  the  law  of  averages  I 
was  behind  on  what  was  considered  the 
limit  and  the  lady  of  the  house  just  couldn’t 
understand  why  so  and  so  and  what's  his 
name  came  in  with  the  bag  limit  while  I 
most  generally  returned  with  one  lousy  squir- 
rel or  possibly  a rabbit.  I concocted  all  kinds 
of  excuses  but  way  down  in  my  heart  I didn’t 
feel  so  good  myself. 

Small  game  season  was  nearly  over  and 
deer  season  was  coming.  What  to  do.  Should 
I try  it?  I bought  a red  wool  coat  and  cap, 
so  the  other  guy  would  have  a better  target 
to  shoot  at.  I bought  and  borrowed  the  rest 
of  the  trimmings  and  was  talked  into  a 30-40 
Krag  which  I purchased  along  with  a shell 
belt  that  held  at  least  36  cartridges.  Just 
another  Daniel  Boone  or  David  Crocket.  I'd 
show  those  deer  in  the  morning. 

I didn’t  sleep  very  much  that  night  and  a 
cold  morning  came  before  I closed  my  eyes; 
but  what  of  it,  I was  going  deer  hunting  and 
no  fooling.  All  arrangements  had  been  made 
and  the  four  of  us  started,  long  before  day- 
break. My  brother  and  the  other  two  fel- 
lows knew  all  the  ropes  of  deer  hunting,  so 
they  told  me.  Thru  the  dark  we  followed 


the  old  dug  road,  around  the  hill,  up  a valley, 
over  down  timber  to  get  to  the  top  of  old 
Elephant  Back  Mountain  in  Tioga  County. 
We  were  to  take  a watch  on  the  deer  run- 
ways and  when  a deer  came  by  just  pull  the 
trigger  and  get  out  your  knife.  Very  simple, 
at  least  that  was  the  Impression  they  gave 
me.  So  far  so  good;  I had  all  of  the  re- 
quirements, all  I wanted  was  a shot,  yes  just 
one  shot. 

I picked  out  a log,  which  froze  to  my  out- 
side lap.  This  was  to  be  my  watch,  while 
the  rest  of  the  gang  spread  out  along  differ- 
ent runways.  The  wind  went  thru  my  clothes 
just  as  if  I belonged  to  a nudist  colony.  I 
should  have  brought  a heating  stove  along. 

With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  barrage 
of  assorted  gun  fire  opened  up.  No  man’s 
land  never  sounded  like  this.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  of  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  New 
York  state  were  all  in  that  vicinity,  just 
blazing  away.  What  they  were  shooting  at, 
I couldn’t  say,  but  it  certainly  sounded  like 
deer  country. 

I was  tense,  would  one  come  my  way? 
I strained  my  eyes,  my  ears  were  out  a yard 
with  all  the  listening  I did.  My  luck  held 
out  and  I never  saw  a flag.  Well  anyway  the 
rest  of  the  gang  had  the  same  luck  that  first 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  moved  over 
on  another  ridge  where  the  hunting  was  to 
be  better.  They  had  me  playing  dog  part  of 
the  time  and  then  I’d  watch  and  still  I didn’t 
see  any  horns.  Yes  we  saw  a lot  of  deer 
signs  and  tracks,  but  you  can’t  shoot  tracks. 

About  4 in  the  afternoon  my  brother  con- 
nected with  an  eight  point  buck  and  a little 
later  on  another  one  of  our  party  brought 
down  a four  point.  That  night  I had  the 


“With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  barrage  of 
asHort^d  opened  up.*’ 
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“I  took  two  hasty  shots  at  grandad,  never  touch- 
ing a hair.” 


pleasure  of  helping  the  lucky  ones  drag  their 
deer  about  three  miles  to  the  car. 

The  next  morning  found  us  at  the  same 
old  stamping  ground,  I’d  surely  get  my  buck 
today,  as  two  of  the  gang  that  had  already 
filled  their  quota  were  going  to  do  the  driv- 
ing and  two  of  us  were  going  to  watch.  I 
picked  out  a nice  high  stump  on  the  hillside; 
at  least  I had  wonderful  scenery.  Our  two 
drivers  put  on  a barking,  yelling  drive  and 
worked  harder  than  any  two  dogs.  I heard 
a noise  to  my  right  and  there  they  came.  I 
counted  them,  six  does,  flags  flying  high, 
no  buck. 

On  the  second  drive  the  other  watcher 
grounded  a four  point  and  I was  still  an 
orphan.  Yes  I saw  a few  more  flags  on  that 
drive  but  no  hat  racks.  We  cleaned  the  buck 
and  hung  him  up  in  a tree  and  now  by  the 
process  of  elimination  three  drivers  were 
going  to  chase  all  the  deer  in  the  county 
into  my  battle  ground. 

So  far  I had  not  fired  a shot  and  I was 
even  wondering  how  that  cannon  sounded. 
What  do  you  mean  target  it  in?  Didn’t  the 
guy  that  I bought  it  from  tell  me  that  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  draw  a bead  and  pull  the 
trigger. 

Late  that  afternoon  another  drive  was 
started  and  my  watch  was  in  a little  clear- 
ing with  fourth  or  fifth  growth  all  around. 
I heard  running  feet,  I shook  like  a leaf  when 
out  popped,  one  doe,  one  small  buck  and  one 
small  buck’s  great  grandad  behind,  carrying 
a rack  of  horns  that  looked  like  a combina- 
tion clothes  tree  and  hat  rack.  I took  two 
hasty  shots  at  old  grandad,  never  touching  a 
hair.  I couldn’t  figure  it  out — I remember 
the  sights  were  on  that  buck  when  I yanked 
the  trigger  so  I went  over  to  the  runway  to 
investigate  and  if  possible  to  spot  the  shots. 
Sure  enough  I helped  the  state  with  some  of 
their  improvement  cutting  by  slicing  off  a 
couple  of  trees  and  both  shots  too  high. 

We  did  a lot  of  hard  hunting  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  and  saw  a lot  of  does  but 
when  I checked  in  at  home  after  that  trip 
I was  still  short  one  buck.  My  wife  said 
plenty. 
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Early  in  the  spring  I took  out  the  old  Krag 
and  tried  to  target  it  in  at  200  yards  but  the 
four  foot  target  I was  using  proved  to  be  too 
small  because  I couldn’t  hit  it  from  rest 
position  so  I moved  up  a 100  yards  and  still 
one  shot  would  go  high,  the  next  low  with 
the  next  ones  right  and  left,  just  another 
boom-a-rang  barrel  that  wouldn’t  take  a 
zero.  The  rifling  was  completely  shot  out. 
That  cured  me,  I'd  have  a real  rifle  next 
season. 

The  Krag  and  I separated.  I pity  the  guy 
that  I sold  it  to  but  let  him  learn  his  own 
lesson,  I had  to.  When  I bought  another 
deer  gun  it  would  have  to  at  least  shoot 
within  the  same  county  that  1 was  pointing 
at. 

1 read  all  the  magazines  that  I could  get 
hold  of.  My  mail  was  heavy  for  awhile  with 
all  the  letters,  catalogs  and  price  lists.  1 
tried  to  get  a lot  of  things  thru  my  nut,  such 
as  trajectory,  ballistics,  velocity  and  pres- 
sures. The  sighting  proposition  was  as  bad 
with  elevation,  windage,  half  minute  clicks 
this  and  peep  that.  Six  o’clock  hold.  Woe  is 
me.  I never  realized  just  what  shooting  em- 
braced. 

Uncle  Sam  and  I got  acquainted  and  I 
procured  one  of  his  1917  Enfields  and  what  a 
specimen  that  turned  out  to  be,  with  its 
winged  sights  and  pot  belly  and  enough 
wood  for  a gun  and  a couple  axe  handles 
left  over.  All  this  gun  lacked  was  a couple 
of  wheels. 

Promptly  repacking  the  rifle  I shipped  it 
first  to  a gunsmith  in  the  south  to  have  the 
swelling  reduced  in  the  magazine  and  the 
rear  battle  sight  removed  and  reblued.  The 
gun  returned  and  I sent  it  away  on  another 
face  lifting  operation.  The  second  gunsmith 
took  two  inches  off  the  barrel  and  affixed  a 
hooded  ramp  sight.  Why  didn’t  I have  all  of 
this  work  done  at  one  time?  Well  first  my 
wife  wanted  a dress  and  then  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  car  and  so  on. 
The  gun  took  another  vacation  and  came 
back  with  a new  micrometer  rear  sight.  The 
bolt  was  changed  to  cock  on  opening,  was 
chromium  plated  and  engine  turned,  while 
the  trigger  was  cut  down  to  a three  and  a 
half  pound  pull.  I purchased  an  inletted 
French  walnut  stock  in  the  rough  and  went 
to  work  on  this  part  and  from  my  efforts 
on  finishing,  oiling  and  checkering  I man- 
aged to  dress  the  gun  up  in  quite  a present- 
able stock. 

When  the  gun  was  finished  I took  it  out 
in  the  country  to  do  some  shooting.  First 
I tried  wartime  loads  and  they  gave  me 
three  inches  at  a 100  yards.  Next  I tried  dif- 
ferent commercial  loads.  Two  makes  gave  me 
two  inch  circles  and  one  load  gave  me  an 
inch  and  a half  group  with  all  these  shots 
in  strings  of  five  from  bench  using  muzzle 
and  elbow  rest.  I had  arrived  at  last.  I had 
a gun  that  would  drive  nails. 

Crows  and  woodchucks  by  the  score  suc- 
cumbed to  this  rifle  and  I shot  it  from  all 
positions  and  some  I devised  myself.  Just 
wait  until  deer  season  rolled  around  again. 
I’d  give  them  the  works.  I even  bought  my 
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hunting  license  early  and  received  number 
six.  The  state  might  sell  out  and  I wouldn't 
be  able  to  hunt. 

After  what  seemed  a century,  deer  season 
opened  up  and  found  the  same  four  of  us  on 
the  runways  before  daylight.  There  was 
plenty  of  blasting  around  us  as  soon  as  it 
became  light  enough  to  see.  We  did  a lot 
of  hunting  that  day  but  luck  was  against  us 
and  we  never  spotted  a horn. 

About  the  middle  of  the  week  two  of  our 
party  finally  ran  down  their  bucks.  I helped 
to  drag  those  in  too.  Along  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  I took  shelter  in  a small  depres- 
sion behind  a large  log,  out  of  the  wind 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  with  a good 
view  of  a clearing  below  me.  I sat  there  for 
quite  awhile.  A movement  in  the  scrub  oaks 
to  the  left  of  the  clearing  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. This  movement  turned  out  to  be  a 
buck  and  he  certainly  looked  like  a hunter’s 
dream  come  true. 

The  way  the  buck  was  screened  by  the 
scrub  oaks  his  head  looked  legal.  Pennsyl- 
vania game  laws  consider  a legal  buck  a male 
deer  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler. 
No  mistake  about  it,  here  was  my  buck.  The 
wind  was  in  my  favor,  my  heart  was  pound- 
ing like  a model  T Ford  and  I shook  worse 
than  a Hula  dancer  but  nevertheless  I as- 
sumed a shooting  position  that  wasn’t  in  the 
books  but  put  me  in  the  mind  of  a dog  on  a 
frosty  night.  Windage,  elevation  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  sight  problems  raced  thru  my 
mind  as  I aligned  the  gold  bead  on  the  buck’s 
front  shoulder.  Six  o’clock  hold  and  trigger 
squeeze.  Yes  I thought  of  all  the  fine  points 
and  just  as  I was  ready  to  give  the  trigger 
the  last  touch,  the  buck  made  a jump  and 
landed  in  the  clearing  and  there  he  was — 
two  beautiful  spikes  about  a foot  long  and 
as  bare  of  points  as  a soap  box  orator’s 
speech.  Can  you  blame  me  when  I say, 
“There  Ain’t  No  Justice”. 
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Causes  of  Juvenile  Mortality  c 


Figure  1. — Flushing  bar  on  tractor-mower. 


During  the  course  of  the  management 
study  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  (Pha- 
sianu.s  colchicus  torgiiatus)  in  Pennsylvania, 
considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  the  causes  and  extent  of 
juvenile  mortality.  It  was  desirable  to  know 
if  any  agency  or  group  of  agencies  was  caus- 
ing extensive  losses  among  the  young  birds. 
If  such  a condition  were  discovered,  correc- 
tive measures  might  be  devised.  Any  reduc- 
tion in  juvenile  mortality  would  greatly  in- 
crease both  the  productivity  and  the  surplus 
for  hunting  of  the  pheasant  population. 

Juvenile  mortality  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  phases  of  a life  history  study 
to  measure  quantitatively.  It  has  usually  been 
worked  out  by  determining  the  number  of 
young  birds  hatched  on  an  area  and  the 
number  that  reached  maturity;  the  difference 
between  these  figures  has  been  attributed  to 
juvenile  mortality. 

This  study  was  conducted  on  a 1,675-acre 
sample  tract  in  Lehigh  County.  The  study 
area  was  considered  typical  of  the  first-class 
pheasant  range.  This  model  unit  of  range 
was  situated  on  some  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  land  in  the  State. 

The  study  was  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Biologist,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  Dr.  P.  F. 
English,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, Department  of  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology, The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  1939  breeding-season  population  of  the 
pheasant  study  area  consisted  of  177  hens  and 
27  cocks,  a density  of  1 bird  to  8 acres.  Hen 
mortality  during  the  nesting  season  reduced 
the  females  to  154  by  July  15.  Eighty  suc- 
cessful nests,  averaging  10.8  eggs  in  a clutch, 
occurred  on  the  study  area.  Infertility  of 
eggs  and  failure  of  some  chicks  to  get  out 
of  the  shell  resulted  in  10  percent  loss  of  eggs 
in  successful  nests;  thus  9.7  chicks  in  a clutch 
were  hatched.  The  number  of  broods  hatched, 
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multiplied  by  the  number  of  young  hatched 
in  a brood,  gave  the  number  of  young  pheas- 
ants produced  on  the  study  area,  or  776. 

Brood  counts  were  taken  throughout  the 
summer  to  determine  juvenile  survival.  When 
the  birds  were  small,  much  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  insure  counting  all  the  birds  in  a 
flock.  One  or  two  birds  would  often  hide 
in  the  vegetation  while  the  remainder  of  the 
covey  flew  or  ran  away.  When  the  writer 
“cheeped”  in  the  manner  of  a young  pheas- 
ant, the  stragglers  of  a flock  usually  answer- 
ed and  revealed  their  location. 

The  average  number  of  young  birds  in  a 
brood  reaching  maturity  was  determined  to 
be  8.5  on  the  study  tract.  (See  table  1.) 


TABLE  1. — Size  of  broods 

at  various 

ages 

Number 

Average 

Ase 

broods 

in  brood 

On  hatching:  date  

9.7 

1/3  weeks  old  

73 

9.1 

4 ^5  weeks  old  

67 

8.7 

6/7  weeks  old  

68 

8.7 

8 weeks  or  older  .... 

104 

8.5 

Multiplication  of  this  figure  by  the  number 
of  broods  resident  on  the  area  gave  a total 
of  680  young  birds  that  reached  maturity. 


The  difference  between  the  776  pheasants 
hatched  on  the  area  and  the  680  that  matured 
was  96,  the  juvenile  mortality.  The  96  birds 
lost  from  the  broods  represented  12.4  percent 
of  the  young  pheasants  produced  on  the  area. 
Studies  in  Michigan  also  revealed  a com- 
paratively small  juvenile  mortality  in  first- 
class  pheasant  range.  Wight  (English,  1933) 
found  the  loss  of  young  to  be  17.7  percent 
for  1929  and  17  percent  for  1930.  English 
(1933)  estimated  an  average  loss  of  20  percent 
of  the  original  birds  during  1932  and  1933. 

An  examination  of  the  brood-count  data 
presented  in  table  1 revealed  that  the  largest 
loss  of  young  birds  occurred  within  the  first 
3 weeks  after  hatching.  This  was  not  un- 
expected, for  the  young  were  subject  to 
more  and  greater  hazards  while  small. 

Two  methods  were  used  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  factors  causing  juvenile  mor- 
tality in  pheasants  and  the  relative  import- 
ance of  each  factor.  During  the  fieldwork 
the  remains  of  young  pheasants — usually 
killed  in  accidents  but  occasionally  by  pre- 
dators or  weather — were  sometimes  found. 


By  Pierce  E.  Randall*  Ij 
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As  a supplement  to  direct  field  observations  I? 
of  mortality,  studies  of  the  spring  and  sum-  I j 
mer  food  habits  of  the  resident  predatory  jl-i; 
species  were  conducted.  By  combining  these  Jjii 
methods,  the  loss  of  64  birds,  two -thirds  of  lij 
the  juvenile  mortality,  was  explained.  1^ 

Accidents,  including  mowing,  harvesting, 
automobiles,  flying  into  obstructions,  and 
falling  into  depressions,  were  responsible  for 
the  death  of  28  young  birds  or  29.2  percent  1-i 
of  the  total  losses.  (See  table  2.)  Predators 
destroyed  33  birds  or  34.4  percent  of  the  I' 
juvenile  mortality.  Three  birds,  represent-  I ' 
ing  3.1  percent  of  the  total,  were  drowned.  I‘ 

Hay-mowing  operations  were  the  largest  Ij 
single  known  cause  of  mortality.  On  the  ■ 
study  area  18  young  pheasants  were  killed  I.J 
and  several  more  were  injured  by  mowing  ijl 
machines.  On  June  6,  1939,  a tractor  mower  I 
struck  a hen  and  her  brood  of  12  day-old  ■- 
chicks  in  a dense  stand  of  alfalfa.  The  hen  I' 
and  eight  of  her  offspring  lost  their  lives  I'h 
before  the  tractor  was  stopped.  Had  a flush-  ■- 
ing  bar  been  in  use  on  the  tractor  (figure  1), 
it  would  probably  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  chicks. 

Two  young  pheasants  were  victims  of  the  I" 
wheat  harvest.  One  bird,  about  2 weeks  old,  ■' 
was  run  over  by  the  wheel  of  a tractor 
drawing  a combine.  Another  pheasant,  pos- 
sibly  4 weeks  old,  was  killed  by  a grain-  I" 
binder.  Harvesting  was  considerably  less  K. 
destructive  to  pheasants  than  haying.  I. 

During  the  summer  four  immature  pheas-  Is 
ants  were  killed  by  automobiles  on  the  roads  Is 
of  the  study  area.  This  loss  was  relatively  li 
small,  probably  because  no  high-speed  I 
thoroughfares  pass  through  the  study  tract.  I 
On  main  traffic  arteries  a large  number  of  I 
inexperienced  young  birds  were  killed  dur-  I 
ing  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  I 

Flight  accidents  are  not  uncommon  among  I 
game  birds.  During  the  past  summer  two  8 
nearly  full-grown  pheasants  were  killed  on  I 
the  study  tract  by  flying  into  obstructions.  I 

TABE  2. — Causes  of  juvenile  mortality  » 

Percent  {■ 
Percent  of  total  m 
Number  of  total  juvenile  M 


Cause  of  mortality 

lost 

lost 

population 

Accidents 

Mowing 

. 18 

18.8 

2.4 

Harvesting  

2 

2.1 

0.3 

Automobiles 

4 

4.2 

0.5 

Flight  accidents 

. 2 

2.1 

0.3 

Falling  into  depressions. 

. 2 

2.1 

0.3 

Predators 

Cooper’s  hawk  

. 10 

10.4 

1.3 

Marsh  hawk  

9 

9.4 

1.2 

Unknown  raptors  

. 5 

5.2 

0.6 

Crow  

. 1 

1.0 

0.1 

Dog  

. 5 

5.2 

0.6 

Cat  

1 

1.0 

0.1 

Weasel  or  mink  (?)  

2 

2.1 

0.3 

Weather 

Drowning  

. 3 

3.1 

0.4 

Total  known  mortality. 

. 64 

66.7 

8.4 

Unknown  mortality  . 

. 32 

33.3 

4.1 

Grand  Total  

. 96 

100.0 

12. B 

One  bird  struck  the  side  of  a house;  the 
other  flew  against  a white  refrigerator  car 
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of  the  Ringneck  Pheasant 


standing  on  a railroad  siding.  Stoddard  (1931) 
stated  that  bobwhite  quail  seemed  unable  to 
distinguish  between  a white  wall  and  the  sky 
and  often  flew  against  white  buildings. 
Although  spectacular,  this  was  probably  not 
an  important  cause  of  mortality  among 
pheasants. 

Two  farm  boys  found  a dead  pheasant,  less 
than  a week  old.  in  a post-hole  along  a 
fencerow.  The  chick  had  apparently  fallen 
into  the  hole  and  been  unable  to  extricate 
itself.  On  another  occasion  a farmer  on  the 
study  tract  found  the  body  of  a week-old 
pheasant  that  had  fallen  into  a shallow  ditch 
and  drowned.  King  (1937)  considered  fall- 
ing into  depressions  from  which  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves  a very  serious  source 
of  mortality  in  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  um- 
hellus  umbeUus)  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  lives.  This  was  probably  a much 
less  important  cause  of  mortality  with  pheas- 
ants than  with  grouse,  as  the  farmlands 
ranged  by  the  pheasant  broods  contained  few 
such  pitfalls. 

The  marsh  hawk  (Circus  hudsonius)  was 
the  most  common  large  hawk  on  the  study 
tract  and  throughout  much  of  the  pheasant 
range.  For  this  reason,  a careful  study  of 
the  spring  and  summer  food  habits  of  this 
bird  was  made.  Regurgitated  pellets  con- 
taining indigestible  remains  of  prey  were 
collected  weekly  from  the  hawk  roosts,  and 
the  contents  were  analyzed.  In  addition  to 
this,  three  young  marsh  hawks  were  tethered 
at  the  nest  and  held  captive  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  adults  continued  to  feed  their 
offspring  during  this  captivity.  The  nest  was 
visited  daily,  the  gullets  of  the  young  hawks 
were  emptied  by  squeezing,  and  the  contents 
were  analyzed.  After  the  gullets  were  rob- 
bed, the  hawks  were  sometimes  force-fed 
natural  foods  so  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  a lack  of  the  proper  nourishment. 


Remains  of  seven  young  ringneck  pheas- 
ants were  found  in  the  summer  pellets  of 
adult  hawks,  and  two  juvenile  pheasants  were 
fed  to  the  nestling  hawks  by  their  parents. 
This  was  only  1.1  percent  of  the  marsh 
hawks’  food.  These  nine  pheasants  repre- 
sented 1.2  percent  of  the  juvenile  population 
on  the  study  area  and  9.4  percent  of  the  juve- 
nile loss.  The  unimportance  of  marsh  hawks 
as  predators  of  juvenile  pheasants  was  of 
particular  interest  because  of  the  high  pheas- 
ant population  maintained  on  the  study  area. 
The  study  tract  supported  a fall  pheasant 
density  of  about  1 bird  to  2 acres.  After 
studying  the  pressure  exerted  by  marsh 
hawks  on  young  pheasants,  Errington  and 
Hamerstrom  1 1937)  stated  that  in  Iowa  pheas- 
ant broods  in  areas  heavily  hunted  by  marsh 
hawks  shrank  in  size  at  the  same  rate  as  did 
broods  in  areas  where  these  hawks  were  rare. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  perceptible  connec- 


tion between  the  conspicuous  preying  of  local 
marsh  hawks  and  the  seasonal  shrinkage  in 
the  size  of  pheasant  broods. 

The  Cooper’s  hawk  (Accipiter  cooper!)  was 
held  responsible  for  the  death  of  10  young 
pheasants  or  10.4  percent  of  the  juvenile  mor- 
tality. Several  other  pheasants  may  have 
been  victims  of  this  hawk.  Pheasants,  both 
young  and  old,  were  afraid  of  Cooper’s 
hawks.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
marsh  hawks,  of  which  adult  pheasants 
showed  little  fear.  When  a pheasant  had 
been  killed  by  a Cooper's  hawk  in  a certain 
covert,  other  pheasants  would  not  be  found 
in  that  vicinity  for  several  days. 

Good  cover,  such  as  weedy  grain  stubble- 
fields,  cornfields,  fencerows,  and  ungrazed 
woodlots,  where  immature  pheasants  can 
feed,  loaf,  and  roost  in  concealment,  is  the 
best  protection  against  Cooper’s  hawks 
(figure  2). 


A crow  was  observed  seizing  a week-old 
pheasant  from  a brood  that  was  being  led 
by  the  hen  from  a new-mown  hayfield.  This, 
however,  was  probably  an  unusual  source  of 
juvenile  mortality. 

Stray  dogs  were  the  worst  known  mam- 
malian enemy  of  young  pheasants.  At  least 
five  young  birds  on  the  study  area  were  vic- 
tims of  these  animals.  One  stray  dog  killed 
four  young  pheasants  during  late  July.  Most 
farm  dogs  do  little  damage  to  wildlife  and 
seldom  range  far  from  the  farmyard  except 
in  the  company  of  their  owners.  A few  dogs, 
allowed  to  roam  freely  or  turned  out  to  shift 
entirely  for  themselves,  can  and  will  do 
considerable  damage  to  wildlife,  including 
pheasants  (figure  3>. 

Occasionally  feral  cats  will  kill  juvenile 
pheasants.  Twice  during  the  course  of  the 
fieldwork  cuts  were  observed  as  they  were 
feeding  on  pheasant  kills  that  appeared  to 
be  fresh.  Both  pheasants  were  immature 
birds.  The  writer  observed  a house  cat  try- 
ing to  catch  an  adult  female  pheasant.  The 
cat  stalked  the  bird  and  sprang  for  it.  but 
the  hen  either  saw  or  heard  her  attacker  in 
time  to  escape. 

Skunks  (Mepiiitis  iiipra)  were  very  numer- 
ous on  the  pheasant  study  area.  The  breed- 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Figure  2. — Good  cover:  an  excellent  safeguard  against  high  juvenile  mortality. 
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WHAT  do  Pennsylvanians  know  about 
her  historic  shrines,  her  scenic  beauty 
and  her  wonderful  and  varied  recreational 
facilities?  What  blinds  people  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  things  around  them  and 
sends  them  hither  and  yon,  even  to  other 
lands,  to  see  ‘wonders’  which  many  times  do 
not  excel — yes  do  not  even  measure  up  to — 
those  of  their  homeland? 

The  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world  can 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  From  mountain 
to  lake  shore  one  can  find  a wide  variety  of 
attractive  places  in  which  to  employ  his 
leisure  time.  Many  of  our  early  settlers  ap- 
preciated these  facts  and  made  their  homes 
here  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Here  it  was  that  Ole  Bull,  famous  Nor- 
wegian violinist,  established,  in  1852,  his 
Utopia  in  Potter  County;  and  to  this  day,  as 
one  motors  down  the  Coudersport  Pike,  one 
passes  the  Hamlet  of  Oleona  and  glimpses 
the  remains  of  the  old  castle,  which  over- 
looks Kettle  Creek  and  its  rocky  glens.  Ap- 
proximately 800  settlers  here  found  “a  new 
Norway,  consecrated  to  liberty,  baptized  with 
independence,  and  protected  by  the  Union’s 
mighty  flag”. 

To  Pennsylvania  also  came  refugees  of  the 
French  Revolution  who  set  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  between  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Towanda,  the  French  town  of  Asylum 
which  was  intended  as  a haven  of  refuge  for 
these  people,  and  which  was  visited  by  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  France.  It  was  intended 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  And  peace  and 
quiet  in  these  beautiful  hills,  but  the  Revo- 
lution decided  otherwise. 

Likewise,  Russia,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Gallitzin,  who  gave  up  riches  and  title  to 
live  in  the  hills  above  Johnstown  and  Al- 
toona. The  Prince  came  upon  a Bible,  was 
converted  and  began  theological  studies  in 


Baltimore.  He  founded  a colony  at  Loretto, 
Cambria  County,  purchased  over  20,000  acres 
which  he  divided  into  farms  and  offered  to 
settlers  on  easy  terms.  He  died  there  in 
1841.  In  1916  a marker  was  erected  in  his 
honor  over  a spring  on  the  William  Penn 
Highway,  near  Duncansville.  Many  other 
names  could  be  given  of  famous  people  who 
at  one  time  or  another  found  peace  and 
quiet  among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  in  the  past,  so  now  in  the  present  Penn- 
sylvania stands  among  the  foremost  states 
in  the  Union  in  offering  to  its  citizens  many 
advantages  both  for  a livelihood  and  for 
recreation.  It  has  not  been  until  recently 
that  public  lands  have  been  acquired  for 
recreational  use.  The  early  English  settlers 
were  perhaps  the  first  in  establishing  the 
public  fishing  waters  and  the  “Commons” 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Today  there  is  approximately  one  million 
and  a half  acres  of  publicly  owned  State 
Forest  land.  The  use  of  these  recreational 
areas  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
several  years  in  direct  contrast  to  the  de- 
crease in  business  activity,  which  has  left 
man  with  more  leisure  time  on  his  hands. 
State  forest  lands  lie  mainly  in  the  north- 
central,  central,  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  State.  These  holdings  are  full  of  a 
variety  of  spots  that  offer  excellent  recrea- 
tional possibilities. 

South  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  Frank- 
lin County  is  the  James  Buchanan  State 
Forest  Park,  one  of  the  most  historical  spots 
in  the  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States 
wandered  as  a boy  with  a turkey  bell  around 
his  neck  to  keep  him  from  getting  lost. 

Caledonia  State  Forest  Park,  situated  on 
the  Lincoln  Highway  between  Chambersburg 
and  Gettysburg  is  the  most  extensively  used 


★ 

park  in  our  forest  system.  The  most  pic- 
turesque is  the  George  W.  Child  Park,  Child’s 
Park  as  it  is  commonly  known,  in  Pike 
County.  Here  one  will  find  waterfalls,  lakes, 
and  forests  in  abundance. 

In  order  to  see  big  timber  as  it  originally 
stood  on  our  hillsides,  one  must  go  to  Snyder- 
Middleswarth  Park  in  Snyder  County  near  / 
Troxelville  where  stand  many  virgin  hem- 
locks, white  pines,  pitch  pines,  and  hard- 
woods. To  appreciate  our  mountains  at  their 
best  one  must  go  to  Leonard  Harrison  State 
Forest  Park  near  Wellsboro  in  Tioga  County 
wherein  the  spectacular  view  of  Pine  Creek, 
winding  its  now  roaring  now  placid  way ' 
through  a thousand  foot  gorge,  reminds  one  1 
of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Other  beautiful  state  forest  parks  are  the 
Voneida  in  Centre  County,  and  the  Mont 
Alto  park  in  Franklin  County,  adjoining; 
which  is  the  State  Forest  School,  the  oldest ) 
existing  forest  institution  in  America.  One 
passes  the  Mont  Alto  Sanatorium  enroute 
through  the  beautiful  forest  glades. 

For  those  who  care  to  use  them,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has  estab- 
lished many  public  camp  sites  of  which  there 
is  usually  one  in  each  of  the  State  Forests. 
In  addition  certain  historical  and  unusual 
parts  of  the  State  Forests  have  been  marked  j 
by  monuments.  Of  these  Bear  Meadows, 
near  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  is  popular 
because  of  its  unusual  make-up  and  great 
botanical  interests.  The  Joyce  Kilmore  State 
Forest  Monument  on  Paddy’s  Mountain  in 
Union  County  stands  as  a monument  to  the! 
young  American  poet  who  was  killed  in  the  I 
World  War,  and  whose  poem,  “Trees”,  is  so 
well  known. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  grandeur  of! 
Pennsylvania’s  mountains.  Recent  surveys] 
show  that  Pennsylvania  has  many  high  eleva- 
tions. In  25  of  our  67  counties  are  really 
notable  high  points.  In  five  counties  there] 
are  elevations  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  The ! 
highest  point  in  the  State  is  on  Negro  Moun- 
tain in  southern  Somerset  County  where 
the  elevation  is  3240  feet.  Many  of  these 
points  are  accesible,  and  there  are  numerous  ] 
smaller,  more  inaccessible  places  which  ap- 
peal to  those  who  like  that  kind  of  recreation. 
Camping  is  permitted  on  State  Forests,  by 
permission,  and  cabin  sites  may  be  leased  i 
at  certain  areas.  Information  concerning  I 
this  can  be  secured  from  the  Department  of ; 
Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg.  , 

A journey  through  Pennsylvania  will  not; 
be  complete  without  a visit  to  the  State  i 
Parks,  of  which  there  are  several.  Among  | 
these  is  the  Bushy  Run  State  Park  in  West-f 
moreland  County.  Not  far  from  Jeanette  is| 
the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield,  the  scene  of  a] 
decisive  battle  in  August  1763  when  Col.  I 
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Henry  Boquet  with  a small  force  of  High- 
landers and  Colonials  was  ambushed  by 
Guyasuta  and  an  overwhelming  force  of 
redskins.  He  routed  the  Indians  by  a clever 
ruse  and  the  victory  practically  raised  the 
seige  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  blockhouse  of  which 
still  stands  as  a testimony  to  the  terrific 
^struggle. 

Then  there  is  that  memorable  and  historic 
site  of  Washington’s  first  battle — Fort  Neces- 
sity State  Park,  near  Uniontown.  Here  on 
an  expedition  with  400  men  he  learned  that 
1600  French  and  Indians  were  advancing 
from  Fort  Duquesne  to  meet  him.  He  put  up 
entrenchments  in  Great  Meadows  and 
named  his  log  stockade  Fort  Necessity. 
Washington  later  became  owner  of  300  acres 
m this  area,  including  Fort  Necessity.  The 
reconstructed  fort  is  on  U.  S.  Route  40,  the 
National  Pike,  11  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 

Nationally  known  Valley  Forge  Park,  aside 
from  its  historic  shrines,  holds  another  won- 
der— a natural  wonder  in  the  amazing  beauty 
of  its  dogwood  when  in  bloom.  You  may 
travel  the  ends  of  the  earth  before  you  see 
anything  as  lovely.  The  autumn  coloring 
of  the  leaves  is  also  extremely  beautiful. 
The  park  comprises  about  1600  acres  along 
the  Schuylkill  River  and  embraces  ground 
hallowed  and  consecrated  by  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  the  Continental  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  terrible  winter  of  1777-1778. 

Along  the  Delaware  River  is  Washington 
Crossing  Park,  commemorating  the  exploit 
of  General  Washington  and  his  soldiers  in 
crossing  the  river  on  that  stormy  December 
night  to  capture  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
Lake  Erie  with  its  State  Park  on  Presque 
Isle  provides  a very  beautiful  beach  with 
many  bathing  and  picnicing  facilities.  Also, 
like  Cook  Forest,  it  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  flora  and  fauna. 


Recreational 

On  Presque  Isle  is  also  the  Perry  Monument 
and  the  blockhouse  erected  over  General 
Anthony  Wayne’s  grave. 

Cook’s  Forest  Association,  with  Tom  Liggett 
a large  tract  of  Indian  land  open  to  settle- 
ment in  1828.  Because  of  the  beauty  and 
natural  appeal  of  certain  portions  of  this 
virgin  wilderness,  there  was  formed  the 
Cook’s  Forest  Association,  with  Tom  Liggett 
as  the  motivating  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  particular  portion  as  a State 
Park.  In  this  area  is  now  a portion  of  the 
original  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  mainly  coni- 
ferous in  character.  Visitors  the  world  over 
have  visited  this  beautiful  forest  shrine. 

Organized  clubs,  particularly,  take  advant- 
age of  the  Park.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  Garden  Clubs,  Sunday  Schools,  High 
Schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  groups 
often  throng  its  sylvan  by-paths. 

Though  there  are  many  beautiful  sites  in 
the  Park  that  are  closely  situated  to  park 
areas  and  trails,  there  are  also  many  won- 
derful spots  far  away  from  the  beaten  path, 
and  deep  in  the  forest.  Here  it  is  that  the 
forest  flowers  bloom  more  thickly,  and  here 
the  trees  seem  larger,  the  silence  greater, 
and  the  wildlife  more  friendly. 

Fort  Washington  Park  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  the  Philadelphia  County  Line, 
is  the  site  where  the  Continental  army  erect- 
ed fortifications  during  the  campaign  in  and 
around  Philadelphia.  A strip  of  the  old 
Delaware  Canal  makes  up  Roosevelt  Park 
where  boating,  canoeing,  barge  parties,  swim- 
ming and  skating  combined  with  the  forty 
miles  of  shaded  roadway  and  the  attractive 
scenery  offers  a recreational  and  beauty  spot 
that  attracts  thousands  each  year. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Refuges  are  also 
scenically  beautiful  and  provide  many  things 


of  interest  to  the  tourist.  They  are  situated 
in  all  manner  and  types  of  forest  and  brush 
lands,  among  steep  hills,  rocky  cliffs  and 
delightful  glens,  where  clear  sparkling  trout 
streams  invite  you  to  rest  in  the  shade  and 
silence  of  the  woodland.  To  those  persons 
interested  in  wildlife  the  Game  Land  Man- 
agers can  relate  many  interesting  tales  of 
their  experiences  and  stories  of  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  our  wild  creatures.  These 
men  live  intimately  with  them  year  in  and 
year  out, 

A list  of  a very  few  of  the  places  where 
Game  Land  Managers’  headquarters  can  be 
easily  reached  may  provide  the  incentive  for 
a visit.  Others  are  equally  as  interesting,  but 
space  does  not  permit  mention  of  all  of  them. 

Game  Refuge  No.  501  on  State  Forest  Land 
is  located  in  Clinton  County  twelve  miles 
south  of  Renovo,  along  the  Renovo-Snowshoe 
State  Highway.  This  is  in  the  wildest,  and 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  one  of  the 
most  remote  areas  of  the  State.  Only  a few 
years  ago  Game  Land  Managers  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  all  provisions  during  the 
winter  on  their  backs  and  travel  by  snowshoes 
to  Renovo.  A good  State  highway  now  passes 
within  a short  distance  of  the  headquarters. 

Refuge  No.  502  on  State  Forest  Land  has 
always  proven  of  great  interest  to  tourists. 
The  house  sets  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
where  deer  daily  come  to  the  surrounding 
clearing  to  graze  contentedly,  unmindful  of 
sightseers.  A large  recreational  area  has 
recently  been  developed  near  the  refuge  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  This 
refuge  is  located  in  Clearfield  County,  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Clearfield,  along  the 
Clearfield-Penfield  Highway.  One  of  the 
largest  State  forest  tree  nurseries  in  the  State 
is  located  along  the  highway  near  the  refuge. 

(Turn  Paget 


The  famous  Horseshoe  Curve  above  Altoona,  and  the  three  reservoirs  which  supply  the  city  with  water. 
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The  Game  Land  Manager  at  Refuge  No. 
508  on  State  Forest  Land,  in  Lycoming 
County,  eight  miles  east  of  Montoursville, 
along  the  Loyalsock  Creek,  is  very  much 
interested  in  snakes.  Almost  anytime,  until 
the  snakes  hibernate,  he  has  a collection  on 
display  and  can  give  authoritative  informa- 
tion concerning  them. 

Refuge  No.  12  is  located  in  Bradford 
County  on  a large  area  of  State  Game  Lands 
five  miles  south  of  Leroy.  A large  natural 
lake  lies  a short  distance  from  headquarters. 
This  lake  furnishes  excellent  fishing.  A 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp  is  now 
engaged  in  developing  the  Game  Lands.  A 
visit  here  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
C.C.C.  Incidentally  it  was  on  these  lands 
that  the  town  of  Barclay,  a flourishing  mining 
community,  once  stood.  At  one  time  the  town 
prided  itself  on  having  three  churches,  sev- 
eral doctors,  a railroad  and  skating  rink,  in 
addition  to  the  coal  mines,  saw  mill  and 
residences.  But  now  Barclay  no  longer 
exists.  The  buildings  have  disappeared,  and 
only  a lew  of  the  old  foundations  are  to  be 
seen.  Barclay  is  returning  to  its  original 
state.  Instead  of  people,  its  only  inhabitants 
are  wild  animals  and  birds.  Trees  rise  where 
houses  once  stood.  The  town  is  now  but  a 
memory.  Each  year  former  residents  and 
friends  return  to  the  site  of  their  old  town 
for  a picnic  and  to  care  for  the  cemetery 
where  many  of  their  loved  ones  lie  buried. 

Game  Refuge  No.  13  is  located  in  Sullivan 
County,  eight  miles  north  of  Benton.  Here 
also  can  be  seen  work  which  was  done  by 
a Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  State  Game 
Lands.  Sullivan  Falls  on  the  Game  Lands, 
is  an  attractive  waterfall  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  large  beech,  birch  and  maple  trees. 
It  is  only  a short  distance  to  Ricketts  Glen 
and  the  Falls  along  Kitchen  Creek,  which 
have  always  been  alluring  to  those  who 
have  been  in  that  section.  North  of  the 
Game  Lands  near  Laporte  is  the  site  of 
Celestia,  or  what  is  known  to  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  mountain  region,  as  “God’s 
Country’’.  Peter  Armstrong,  a member  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  possessed 
a religious  belief  which  was  as  sturdy  as  his 
iron -like  body.  He  and  his  loyal  wife  left 


Philadelphia  in  1845  and  weeks  later,  with 
their  cows,  horses,  oxen  and  sheep,  settled 
on  a small  tract  of  land  near  Laporte.  More 
land  was  added  from  time  to  time  until  in 
1864  the  Armstrongs  owned  four  square 
miles  of  territory.  They  were  joined  by 
others  of  the  same  religious  belief,  and 
homes  were  erected,  areas  cleared  for  cul- 
tivation and  for  grazing  cattle. 

In  1864  Mr.  Armstrong  made  a deed  which 
in  later  years  caused  his  home  to  be  known 
as  God’s  House  and  his  land  as  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  deed  in  which  Mrs.  Armstrong 
joined  with  her  husband  was  dated  June  14, 
1864,  and  made  to  “Almighty  God.”  It  is  con- 
sidered a masterpiece  in  technical  and  spirit- 
ual beauty.  The  consideration  was  “the  kind, 
protecting  care  of  Almighty  God  in  the  past 
and  present,  which  we  do  hereby  acknowl- 


edge, and  for  the  exceeding  great  and  | 
precious  promise  of  unending  life  of  those 
who  in  holy  faith  and  patience  wait  for  the 
coming  of  His  anointed  Son  to  judge  the 
world.” 

Peter  Armstrong  had  a firm  belief  that 
God  would  reappear  on  the  earth  and  estab- 
lish His  Kingdom  on  their  land.  Celestia 
was  to  be  the  name  of  the  town  in  God’s 
country,  and  its  ruins  remain  to  claim  atten- 
tion of  visitors  to  Laporte  and  the  nearby 
Eaglesmere,  which  is  famed  as  a summer 
resort  and  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  an- 
nually. Garbage  from  the  hotels  is  dumped 
a mile  or  so  from  the  resort  and  here  at  dusk 
wild  bears  are  often  seen  feeding  on  choice 
tid-bits. 

Game  Refuge  No.  26  on  State  Game  Lands, 
is  located  in  Blair,  Cambria  and  Bedford 
Counties,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Portage. 
Practically  all  native  species  of  wildlife  in 
the  State  are  found  in  this  section.  Incidentally 
it  is  on  these  lands  that  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  lost  Cox  children  stands. 
Although  this  tragedy  of  the  mountains  oc- 
curred almost  eighty  years  ago,  yet  the 
natives  in  that  section  still  keep  alive  the 
story  of  the  two  little  sons  of  Samuel  and 
Susanna  Cox,  who  became  lost  in  the  thick 
woods  near  their  mountain  cabin  home. 
People  for  miles  came  to  assist  in  the  search 
until  there  were  five  hundred  people  search- 
ing in  groups  of  fifty  each.  The  search  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days. 

One  of  the  mountain  residents  by  the  name 
of  Dibert  was  sick  and  could  not  assist  in 
the  search.  He  dreamed  about  the  lost  boys, 
but  thought  nothing  of  it  since  it  was  all  that 
was  talked  of.  He  dreamed  that  same  dream 
on  three  successive  nights.  Although  he  was 
not  of  a superstitious  nature,  yet  he  became 
alarmed  by  the  repetition.  He  related  the 
dream  to  his  brother-in-law,  which  was  as 
follows:  “By  passing  a certain  point  in  the 
mountain  a dead  deer  would  be  found,  next 
a little  shoe,  a little  farther  on  a small  beech 


Photo  by  W.  J.  Kitchen 

Black  Bear  snapped  crossing  road  in  Clinton  County. 
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Photo  Dept,  of  Highways 

Falls  in  Childs  State  Park. 


tree  had  fallen  over  Bobs  Creek  over  which 
the  children  had  passed;  a little  farther  on 
an  old  birch  tree  stood  and  close  by  was  a 
hemlock  in  a deep  ravine  by  Sayn  Run,  and 
here  the  children  would  be  discovered.” 
Everything  was  found  as  revealed  to  Mr. 
Dibert  in  his  dream.  When  searchers  arrived 
at  Sayn  Run  they  found  the  boys  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  hemlock  tree — dead.  Fifty  years 
later  the  monument  was  erected  to  their 
memory,  and  each  year  many  people  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  spot. 

Game  Refuge  No.  29  on  State  Game  Lands, 
is  located  in  Warren  County,  three  miles 
west  of  Clarendon.  The  Game  Lands  are 
surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  land  included  within  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  In  Warren  County  is  also 
located  the  Cornplanter  Indian  Reservation. 
Cornplanter  was  a chief  of  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  Revolution  to  his  death  in  1936. 
Many  people  associate  Indian  Reservations 
with  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  and  do  not 
know  that  Pennsylvania  also  has  one.  It 
comprises  about  1,500  acres  and  is  located 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Warren. 

Game  Refuge  No.  33  on  State  Game  Lands, 
is  located  in  Centre  County,  two  miles  south 
of  Phillipsburg.  Deer  are  plentiful  in  this 
section.  Near  the  Game  Land  Manager’s 
Headquarters,  on  the  four  mile  stretch  of 
State  Highway  between  Phillipsburg  and 
Tyrone,  three  hundred  and  eight  deer  were 
killed  by  automobiles  in  less  than  four  years 
after  the  road  was  improved.  The  situation 
made  necessary  the  erection  of  signs  by  the 
State  Department  of  Highways,  warning 
motorists  of  the  danger  from  deer  crossing 
the  highway. 

Game  Refuge  No.  51  is  located  in  Fayette 
County,  on  State  Game  Lands  near  Dunbar. 
In  addition  to  the  Game  Refuge,  this  territory 
is  rich  in  things  of  historical  interest.  In- 
cluded among  others  is  Fort  Necessity,  the 
scene  of  Washington’s  first  defeat,  and  only 
surrender;  the  Great  Meadows  and  Chris- 
topher Gist  Plantation,  both  of  historical  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  the  site  of  General  Braddock’s 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
and  Indians  who  assailed  Braddock’s  troops 
from  ambush  and  killed  them  like  cattle  in 
a corral.  General  Braddock  had  four  horses 
shot  from  under  him,  and  while  mounting 
the  fifth  received  the  fatal  shot  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  four  days  later  at  Fort 
Necessity. 

Game  Refuge  No.  54  on  State  Game  Lands, 
is  located  in  Jefferson  and  Elk  Counties,  five 
miles  northwest  of  Brockway.  In  addition 
to  the  Game  Land  Manager’s  Headquarters, 
this  is  also  the  location  of  the  buildings  com- 
prising the  Game  Protectors’  Training 
School.  In  1931  the  school  was  established, 
and  is  now  used  for  training  ali  field  em- 
ployees before  they  assume  their  duties.  Each 
summer  salaried  field  employees  spend  a 
period  at  the  school  in  a refresher  course, 
where  they  receive  practical  classroom  work 
to  assist  them  in  their  field  duties.  A Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Camp  is  located  eight 
miles  from  the  Training  School  on  Game 
Lands. 

Pennsylvania’s  Migratory  Wild  Waterfowl 
and  Upland  Game  Refuge  located  in  Craw- 
ford County,  near  Linesville,  attracts  thous- 
ands of  visitors  annually.  It  forms  the  head 
of  the  famous  Pymatuning  Dam,  the  largest 


artificial  lake  in  area  in  the  State,  compris- 
ing about  16,000  acres.  The  lake  has  a shore 
line  of  70  miles,  and  a capacity  of  over  64,- 
000,000,000  gallons.  The  Refuge  contains  ap- 
proximately 2,500  acres  of  water  area  and 
1,170  acres  of  land  and  marsh,  or  a total  of 
3,670  acres. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Pymatuning 
Museum  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  dis- 
play of  mounted  specimens  of  wild  water- 
fowl,  shore  and  other  bird  life.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  others 
interested  in  wildlife  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  our  valuable 
waterfowl. 

The  museum  was  completed  and  opened  to 
the  public  October  15,  1938.  It  now  contains 
8 land  and  38  migratory  and  shore  bird 
species  with  a total  of  188  specimens,  all  of 
which  were  collected  on  the  area. 

Pennsylvania  State  Game  Farms  also  attract 
many  visitors.  Thousands  of  beautiful  ring- 
neck  pheasants  and  quail  can  be  viewed  at 
the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  near  Schwenks- 
ville,  Montgomery  County,  at  the  Jordan 
Game  FaiTn  near  Harlansburg  in  Lawrence 
County,  and  at  Loyalsock  Farm  in  Lycoming 
County.  The  latter  is  beautifully  situated 
with  bubbling  waters  of  the  famous  Loyal- 
sock  Creek  winding  past  the  farm  buildings, 
in  front  of  which  is  a beautiful  and  natural 
bathing  beach.  A wild  turkey  farm,  situated 
deep  in  the  mountains  of  Juniata  County  is 
well  worth  visiting  but  not  so  readily  acces- 
sible. It  can  be  reached  via  Mifflintown  and 
Port  Royal  over  Route  75. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  maintains 
many  hatcheries,  a visit  to  any  one  of  which 
will  prove  an  education  in  itself.  Pool  after 
pool  harboring  millions  upon  millions  of 
beautiful  trout  of  various  sizes,  is  a sight  to 
behold,  and  at  feeding  time  when  they  rise 
in  gleaming  flashes  to  the  food  thrown  to 
them  by  the  keepers,  one  yearns  for  reel,  rod, 
pipe  and  swift  flowing  mountain  stream.  Fish 


Hatcheries  are  located  as  follows:  Pleasant 
Mt„  Wayne  Co.,  Corry,  Erie  Co.,  Union  City, 
Erie  Co.,  Tionesta,  Forest  Co.,  Reynolds  Dale, 
Bedford  Co.,  Huntzdale,  Cumberland  Co., 
Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  Co.  (Spring  Creek 
Project  included),  and  Torresdale,  Philadel- 
phia Co. 

Most  people  associate  commercial  caves 
with  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania also  has  many  of  these  interesting 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Crystal  Cave,  located  in  Berks  County,  five 
miles  west  of  Kutztown  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Reading,  has  been  operated  since 
1873.  Alexander  Caverns,  located  in  Mifflin 
County,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Lewis- 
town,  and  three  and  a half  miles  from  Reeds- 
ville.  Hippie  Cave,  located  in  Bedford 
County,  twelve  miles  north  of  Everett,  and 
about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Altoona. 
Historic  Indian  Cave,  located  in  Northern 
Blair  County,  on  Highway  Route  45,  at 
Franklinville.  Indian  Echo  Cave,  just  off  the 
William  Penn  Highway  at  Hummelstown,  10 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg.  Lost  Cave  located 
in  Northampton  County,  one  half  mile  east 
of  Hellertown.  Onyx  Cave  in  Northern  Berks 
County,  about  seventeen  miles  north  of 
Reading  near  Virginville.  Penns  Cave  in 
Brush  Valley,  eastern  Centre  County  four 
and  a half  miles  from  Centre  Hall.  (This 
is  the  only  cave  in  the  State  through  which 
visitors  are  taken  only  by  boat,  a ride  of 
about  one  mile.)  Seawra  Cave,  in  Mifflin 
County,  twelve  miles  from  Lewistown  near 
Alfarata.  Veiled  Lady  Cave  in  Centre  Coimty, 
east  of  Centre  Hall,  and  Woodward  Cave  also 
in  Centre  County  at  Woodward,  on  Highway 
Route  45  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Lewisburg. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  historical, 
scenic  and  recreational  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  her 
citizens  who  are  out-door  minded.  Be  sure 
to  include  some  of  them  on  your  vacation 
trip  this  year. 
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OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  |l 


GIVE  ME  ACORNS 
AND  CHESTNUT^ 


Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 
For  wildlife  to  find  some  feed; 

But  when  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare- 
ThEIR  friends  had  planted  no  SEED! 
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ENT  TO  THE  CUPBOARD 


L>^  .M 


5aid  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  leaving  the  cupboard, 
This  shall  not  occur  again; 

For  all  wildlife's  friends  small  make  amends 
Through  planting  shrubs  and  grain 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

3u  iH^mortam 

By  Ross  L.  Leffler 


The  members  and  employes  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  thousands  of  sportsmen 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  a 
long  time  recovering  from  the  shock  caused 
by  the  untimely  death  on  May  4 of  Judd  C. 
Turner,  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission.  Hundreds  of  others  will  like- 
wise deplore  the  passing  of  this  lovable  per- 
sonality. He  was  a benefactor  of  many,  and 
because  of  his  amicable  disposition  and  his 
unusual  ability  to  understand  people,  he  won 
an  everlasting  place  in  their  affection  and 
esteem.  Striking  evidence  of  these  humani- 
tarian qualities  came  to  light  in  the  eulogy 
presented  during  the  funeral  services  held  at 
his  home  Church  in  Ellwood  City.  Therein 
was  emphasized  his  love  for  young  people, 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  his  civic 
pride  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  a multitude 
of  other  attributes.  Notwithstanding  the 
aching  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  bereaved 
wife,  daughter,  and  friends,  the  Commission 
and  its  entire  staff  will  long  remember  his 
ever  vigilant  helpfulness,  his  cheery  smile 
and  ready  wit. 

Mr.  Turner  was  born  at  Sandy  Lake,  Mer- 
cer County,  October  5,  1879.  In  his  youth  he 
was  widely  known  as  a baseball  player 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  steel  industry,  having 
been  employed  in  various  capacities  by  the 


The  Outdoor  Writers’  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  their  session  at  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  18,  urged  more  practical  application 
of  the  research  work  done  by  fish  and  game 
commissions  of  the  country  . . . the  research 
already  in  the  files,  rather  than  to  carry  on 
endless  research  for  new  species  and  pro- 
jects of  remote  possibilities.  “Too  much  of 
our  research  ends  with  publication  and  not 
with  application”  they  said.  “Too  much  re- 
search ends  in  the  files  in  an  office.  We  need 
to  find  out  what  the  research  men  and  the 
scientists  have  found  out,  and  then  try  to 
do  something  with  it,  to  improve  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities.” 

They  urged  an  educational  program  to 
teach  the  youth  of  the  land  conservation  in 
schools  as  well  as  art  and  music,  which  are 
already  taught.  Conservation  means  better 
land  use,  more  food  and  recreation.  You  can’t 
eat  art  and  music  and  you  can’t  hunt  it. 
The  sportsmen  who  are  paying  the  bill  with 
their  license  money  are  expecting  better 
hunting  and  fishing,  under  proper  restric- 
tions. 

John  M.  Phillips,  former  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  an  inter- 
view, urged  practical  educational  activities 
for  the  youth  of  high  school  age,  both  in 
town  and  country.  You  can’t  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks  and  we  must  depend  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  American  youth  to 
carry  on  in  conservation.  We  must  teach 


JUDD  C.  TURNER 


Would  that  we  could  be  like  you. 

Always  cheerl'ul.  pleasant,  true. 

Your  life  too  full  of  helpful  service. 

To  find  place  for  complaint  or  malice. 

With  unsellish  devotion  your  tasks  pursued, 
Calm,  patient,  with  strange  powers  endued. 
Who  ever  keenly  and  sympathetically  knew 
The  trials  that  beset  we  humans  so, 

Long  after  inaterlal  things  have  grone. 

Such  sterling  traits  in  man  live  on. 

’ — Chas.  F.  Stambaugrh. 


them  how.  We  can’t  depend  on  the  older 
sportsmen  to  complete  the  program  for  them. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  teach  the  teachers  and 
instruct  the  instructors,  not  by  fanciful 
theory,  but  by  practical  application  of  game 
management  on  the  ground,  John  Phillips 
stated.  He  urged  use  of  the  Boy  Scout  man- 
ual as  a type  of  text  book.  One  Boy  Scout 
in  a community  or  in  a ward  will  leaven  the 
whole  gang  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. “The  Scout  is  a far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  good  in  behalf  of  any  outdoor 
conservation  program,  because  he  under- 
stands the  out-of-doors  and  knows  what  it 
is  all  about,”  he  said. 


AN  HONEST  CONFESSION 

“I  was  rather  incensed  at  your  asking  for 
a report  of  my  game  kill.  I was  ready  to 
swear  I sent  it  in  on  January  2,  and  had  a 
receipt  for  same.  However,  an  investigation 
of  my  hunting  coat  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  still  there.  My  apologies  -and  thanks  for 
reminding  me  of  same.” — Albert  M.  Rom- 
berger. 


National  Tube  Company,  the  Standard  En- 
gineering Company,  and  the  Etna  Engineer- 
ing Company.  He  held  an  important  execu- 
tive position  with  the  latter  company  at 
Ellwood  City  for  a number  of  years  prior 
to  coming  to  Harrisburg. 

He  was  long  active  in  civic  affairs  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Lawrence  County  Executive 
Committee,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
and  in  numerous  other  capacities. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  the  Ellwood  Lodge  599,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Pennsylvania  Consistory, 
32nd  degree,  Zem  Zem  Temple  Shrine,  Erie; 
the  B.  P.  O.  E.  No.  1356,  Ellwood  City;  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Legion; 
and  numerous  other  organizations. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ellwood  City,  burial 
taking  place  in  the  family  plot  in  the  nearby 
Wurtemburg  Cemetery.  Field  Division  Super- 
visors of  the  Commission  in  full  uniform 
acted  as  pallbearers,  with  members  of  the 
Commission  and  its  staff,  and  other  long-time 
associates  and  acquaintances,  acting  as  hon- 
orary pallbearers.  Last  rites  were  adminis- 
tered by  members  of  his  Masonic  fraternity. 


STOLEN — One  Western  Trap  No.  8388  used 
for  target  shooting.  Owned  by  the  Swatara 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Please  notify  Joseph  H. 
Mease,  Deputy  Game  Protector,  Jonestown, 
Pa.,  R.D.  No.  2. 

LOST — White  female  Greyhound  with  spot 
on  left  side  of  head.  Last  seen  near  State 
Line  going  towards  Hammortan,  Pa.  Dog 
registered  in  Delaware  March  3,  1940,  but 
slipped  her  collar.  Please  notify  Matthew 
Toomey,  1810  Lancaster  Ave.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


After  game  protectors  discovered  the  front 
and  hind  quarters  of  a large  buck  on  a sur- 
prise visit  to  his  home  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, a West  Fairfield  Township,  Westmore- 
land County,  man  is  said  to  have  admitted 
he  killed  the  deer  and  four  others  since  Jan- 
uary 1. 

The  self  acknowledged  offender  was  ar- 
rainged  before  a Ligonier  justice,  who  im- 
posed a $106  fine.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the  West- 
moreland county  jail  for  106  days. 

A more  severe  penalty  is  made  optional  by 
the  law,  but  leniency  was  shown  because  of 
the  moderate  circumstances  of  the  defendant. 


As  evidence  that  an  owl  can  see  pretty 
well  by  daylight,  the  National  Park  Service 
cites  the  instance  of  a horned  owl  spotting 
a ground  squirrel  100  yards  away  at  nine 
in  the  morning. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

BOUNTY  PLACED  ON  RED  FOXES 


CHESTNUTS? 

There  are  what  might  be  called  two  schools 
of  thought  on  the  chestnut  question  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  one  notes  with  glee  that  chestnut  trees 
are  coming  back  after  having  conquered  the 
blight,  and  immediately  hikes  out  into  the 
woods  to  find  a few.  The  other  notes  glumly 
that  chestnut  trees  are  not  free  of  the  blight, 
and  figures  that  it  will  be  only  a matter  of 
time  before  those  bearing  now  will  be  dead 
and  gone  like  their  predecessors,  after  which 
local  chestnuts  will  be  completely  forgotten. 

Both  these  groups  are  wrong.  Pennsyl- 
vania chestnuts  have  not  conquered  the 
blight.  Nearly  all  forest  trees,  (most  of  them 
are  actually  shoots  growing  out  of  old 
stumps),  are  infected  to  some  extent,  but  not 
quite  enough  to  keep  them  from  bearing. 
Eventually,  though,  the  blight  will  get  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  some  of  the 
nuts  will  drop  to  the  ground  after  the  frosts 
crack  open  their  prickly  covering  and  be- 
come covered  with  leaves.  By  the  next  spring 
they  will  germinate  and  develop  into  seed- 
lings. Soon,  that  is,  soon  as  trees  grow,  they 
will  be  of  bearing  age.  Men  who  have  studied 
this  sort  of  thing  know  that  these  trees,  while 
not  entirely  free  of  blight,  will  not  be  quite 
as  subject  to  it  as  their  parent  trees.  The 
next  generation  will  be  even  more  immune, 
and  eventually  the  immunity  will  be  com- 
plete. Which  means  that  Pennsylvania  still 
has  a chance  to  see  these  fine  forest  speci- 
mens return  to  their  former  glory,  both  as 
producers  of  lumber  and  nuts. 

The  catch  is  that  Pennsylvanians  are  not 
giving  the  chestnuts  a chance  to  come  back. 
Up  through  the  Poconos  they  are  selling 
native  chestnuts  along  the  highways,  and 
even  here  in  Lehigh  county  there  have  been 
reports  of  old-fashioned  chestnutting  parties. 
A surer  way  of  killing  off  the  chestnut 
couldn’t  be  found. 

One  man  of  this  department’s  acquaint- 
ance picks  every  chestnut  he  can  find.  He 
won’t  even  pass  up  a burr  for  fear  of  missing 
one.  But  be  doesn’t  take  a single  nut  home. 
Instead  he  heels  each  one  into  the  ground, 
because  he  knows  the  trees  that  result  are 
going  to  have  a much  better  chance  of  sur- 
viving than  did  their  forebearers. 

Those  who  know  the  flavor  of  native  chest- 
nuts as  compared  to  the  importations  found 
in  almost  every  grocery  store  naturally  find 
the  temptation  to  pick  and  eat  them  hard  to 
resist.  But  each  year  Pennsylvanians  plant 
millions  of  evergreen  seedlings  that  won’t 
mature  until  their  grandchildren  grow  up, 
and  almost  every  session  of  the  Legislature 
finds  new  laws  passed  to  protect  this  tree 
or  that  plant  from  extinction. 

So  why  not  give  the  chestnut  a chance? 
Voluntarily,  if  possible;  under  the  law,  if 
necessary.  A finer,  more  noble,  more  useful 
tree  never  grew  in  Penn’s  Woods.  Future 
generations  of  Pennsylvanians  ought  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  them  as  a part  of  their  right- 
ful heritage. — William  D.  Reimert,  Executive 
Editor  Allentown  Evening  Chronicle. 


(OFFICIAI,  RKSOM  TION) 

The  Commission,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  reports  submitted  by  research  work- 
ers, field  officers  and  others,  upon  motion 
made,  seconded  and  agreed  to,  adopted  find- 
ings and  facts  and  resolutions  with  rules  and 
regulations  placing  a bounty  on  Red  Foxes 
in  certain  counties,  as  follows: 

(a)  Findings  of  Facts — On  the  basis  of  a recent 
statewide  survey  of  fox  conditions  made  by  research 
workers,  and  information  and  reports  obtained  from 
field  officers  and  numerous  other  sources,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  finds  as  facts: 

1.  That  Red  Foxes  have  increased  materially  in 
certain  counties  during  the  past  three  years  due  pri- 
marily to  (a)  peculiarly  favorabe  conditions  through- 
out large  portions  of  the  species’  natural  range,  (b) 
the  absence  in  certain  large  areas*  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  experienced  fox  trappers  to  exert  proper  con- 
trol over  the  species,  and  (c)  general  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  unusually  low  red  fox 
pelt  values,  thus  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of 
animals  taken  for  their  fur; 

2.  That  in  all  the  counties  embraced  within  the 
Commission’s  field  administrative  divisions  “C”.  “E” 
and  “F”.  said  Red  Foxes,  due  to  their  current  abund- 
ance. are  believed  to  be  destroying  game  birds  and 
animals  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  and  their  numbers 
should  be  reduced  in  order  to  protect  said  game  birds 
and  animals: 

3.  That  Gray  Foxes,  animals  not  found  in  large 
numbers  in  most  of  the  counties  within  said  field 
administrative  divisions  until  recent  years,  seem  to 
have  been  increasing  in  many  of  the  counties  in  ques- 
tion because  hunters  and  trappers  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  to  keep  the  numbers  of  Red  Foxes 
in  check;  and 

4.  That  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  a 
prompt  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Red  Foxes  and 
to  discourage  the  further  spread  of  Gray  Foxes  in 
the  counties  embraced  within  said  field  administrative 
divisions  is  to  pay  a reward  or  bounty  for  the  killing 
of  Red  Foxes  during  a limited  period. 

(b)  Resolutions  Fixing  Bounty  on  Red  Foxes;  Rules 
and  Regulations — WHEREAS.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  for 
the  better  protection  of  game  birds  and  game  animals 
to  pay  rewards  or  bounties  to  encourage  the  killing 
of  certain  additional  predators  in  the  counties  em- 
braced within  its  field  administrative  divisions  “C", 
“E"  and  “F”  for  a temporary  period; 

1.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  acting  under  the  powers  and  author- 


ity vested  in  it  by  the  xmovl -.•■ns  of  XI.  .^er. 

lions  1101  and  1102,  of  the  A«‘l  ot  A -mldy  appro-r-^1 
.lune  3.  1937  (P.  L.  1223).  entith-d.  "An  - t . on«  ■•rn- 
ing  game  and  olh‘T  wild  bird),  and  wild  animal-  ; and 
amenrling,  revising,  consolidating  and  char;  - o-'  tlie 
l.tws  relating  thereto",  upon  motion  mad'-.  - -»nd«-d 
and  adopted  at  a regularly  called  meeting  h*-ld  this 
IStli  day  of  April.  194  0,  hereby  offer.s  and  to 

pay  a reward  or  bounty  of  Four  Dollar.;  ($4.00)  for 
each  Red  Fo.x  killed  In  a wild  .state  on  and  after 
July  1,  1940  and  continuing  through  to  March  31. 
1042,  inclusive,  unle.s.s  this  action  shall  be  rew-inded 
or  changed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  said  perlcxl.  in 
the  Commission’s  field  administrative  division.^  and 
counties  as  follows; 

Division  "C”,  compo.sed  of  the  counties  of 
Bradford,  Columbia.  TA'coming.  Montour. 
Xorthumberland,  Snyder.  Sullivan.  Tioga  and 
Union ; 

Division  "E”,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Cameron.  Centre,  Clearfield.  Clinton,  Elk. 
Jefferson,  McKean  and  Potter;  and 

Division  "F",  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford.  Erie,  Forest.  Law- 
rence, Mercer.  Venango  and  Warren; 
said  reward  or  bounty  to  be  paid  only  when  the  skins 
or  pelts  of  the  animals  killed  are  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
act  aforesaid;  and  no  reward  or  bounty  shall  be  paid 
for  Red  Foexs  which  were  not  killed  within  the 
counties  named,  or  which  were  reared  or  held  in 
captivity. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the  fore- 
going resolutions  and  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
duly  published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Ser-tion  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  aforesaid  in 
the  ]\Iay  and  June,  1940  issues  of  the  PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAME  NEWS,  the  first  named  issued  of  which 
will  be  off  the  press  on  or  before  May  1.  and  this 
declaration  of  a bounty  on  Red  Foxes  shall  also  be 
iTought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  other 
available  channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  being  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  certify  these  resolutions  and  rules 
and  regulations  as  and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

1 hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  con'ect  copy  of  the  resolutions  establishing 
a bounty  on  the  Red  Fox  in  certain  comities  from 
July  1,  WJfO  to  March  SI,  19.’i2  inclusive,  as  adopted 
bit  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  a 
meeting  held  April  IS,  19^0;  and  that  such  action 
as  it  affects  the  several  counties  of  the  Common- 
xoecilth  is  hereby  published  as  recjuired  by  the 
Ac  t herein  before  c ited. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


Photo  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Edegrton 
Hummingbirds  drinking  sugar  water  out  of  glass  vial. 
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APPROVED  FEDERAL  AID  PRO)ECTS 

The  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  proposes  to  use 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  to 
conduct  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  to  de- 
termine means  by  which  the  returns  from 
this  important  source  of  revenue  can  be  in- 
creased. 


Illinois  submitted  a project  for  the  purchase 
of  1,129  acres  of  land  in  Lee  County.  The  area 
under  consideration  contains  numerous  pot- 
holes and  marshy  spots,  making  it  a desirable 
area  for  waterfowl,  prairie  chickens,  fur- 
bearing animals,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
Plans  call  for  development  of  the  area  as  a 
waterfowl  refuge  and  game  management  re- 
search station. 


The  Kentucky  Fish  and  Game  Department 
has  proposed  the  use  of  Federal  Aid  funds 
to  defray  the  cost  of  drilling  one  deep  and 
four  shallow  wells  on  the  Flatwoods  Wild- 
life Restoration  Unit  in  Pike  County. 


Colorado’s  program  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Cathedral  Creek  Deer  Winter  Range  is  one 
which  will  benefit  the  animals  in  Rio  Blanco 
County,  one  of  the  best  deer  producing  areas 
in  the  State.  Although  abundant  summer 
range  is  available,  the  severe  winters  cause 
deer  concentrations  in  the  stream  valleys 
where  emergency  winter  feeding  is  often 
necessary. 


The  Oklahoma  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
submitted  a new  project  to  continue  its  work 
of  reestablishing  quail. 


The  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 
sion recently  released  200  wild  Cuban  guineas 
on  three  south  Texas  areas  in  an  effort  to  add 
to  the  wildlife  supply  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
It  has  long  been  believed  that  wild  guineas 
will  prosper  in  several  sections  of  Texas.  In 
Cuba  the  wild  guinea,  which  is  not  as  plump 
as  the  domesticated  guinea  of  the  United 
States  but  which  is  more  streamlined,  is  con- 
sidered a rare  game  bird  and  hundreds  of 
Americans  travel  to  that  island  annually  for 
that  sport. 


The  Division  of  Game  and  Fish  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  has  proposed  a Federal  Aid 
program  to  increase  the  permanent  cover  and 
food-bearing  plants  on  the  Sandhills  area  in 
south  central  North  Carolina  which  embraces 
approximately  40.000  acres. 


The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Fisheries 
and  Game  has  submitted  a proposal  to  use 
part  of  its  Federal  Aid  funds  to  establish  two 
similar  areas  in  each  of  three  state  forests, 
develop  one  area  in  each  forest  for  wildlife 
according  to  present  recommended  practices 
keeping  in  mind  good  forest  practices  as  well 
as  wildlife  management,  and  use  the  other 
as  a check  area.  Records  will  be  maintained 
to  ascertain  costs  of  such  operations  and  the 
relative  value  of  treatment  will  be  determin- 
ed by  comparison  with  comparable  untreated 
areas. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 

A project  calling  for  the  erection  of  head- 
quarters buildings  and  two  overnight  cabins 
were  approved  for  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  on  its  recently 
acquired  9,000  acre  Nathaniel  Mountain  Wild- 
life Management  project. 


JUNE 

The  largest  number  of  deer  ever  reported 
to  the  Conservation  Department  was  taken  in 
New  York  State  by  deer  hunters  during  the 
1939  fall  hunting  season.  A total  of  14,511 
were  killed.  The  increase  was  due  largely  to 
opening  certain  counties  bordering  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  time  in  years. 


The  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  has  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lishing ruffed  grouse  in  several  places  by 
reintroducing  the  birds  in  suitable  habitat. 
The  program  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that 
it  plans  to  expand  it  with  Federal  Aid  funds, 
thereby  providing  breeding  stock  on  eight 
refuges,  seven  of  which  are  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  State. 


Leasing  of  the  first  of  five  game  restoration 
areas  of  approximately  25,000  acres  each 
which  the  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster 
Commission  will  take  over  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  deer  and  turkey  has  been  completed. 


The  Arizona  Fish  and  Game  Department 
submitted  plans  for  a statewide  wildlife  re- 
source survey  as  a Federal  Aid  investiga- 
tional project. 


According  to  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  “Communities 
now  own  and  manage  more  than  1,500  forest 
areas,  containing  approximately  3,000,000  j 
acres.  In  many  instances,  this  ownership  and! 
management  has  been  financially  profitable! 
In  many  more  instances,  it  has  been  socialljJ 
profitable.’’ 


Photos  by  Alexander  Photo  Studio,  Nanticoke. 

Deer  caufirht  in  the  fork  of  a tree  during:  severe  spring:  floods  on  upper  Susquehanna  River. 
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I Repeated  experiments  have  proven  that  the 
(temperature  of  a hibernating  animal  is  usual- 
ly about  five  degrees  lower  than  the  sur- 
I rounding  air  . . . so,  if  the  air  were  so  cold 
that  the  animal’s  body  temperature  went  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  it  would  freeze  to 
death  . . . which  is  probably  the  reason  most 
animals  “dig  in”  for  the  hibernating  period 
. . . Incidentally,  heart  action  is  almost  sus- 
ipended  during  complete  hibernation  . . . for 
(instance,  the  heart  beat  of  an  active  ground 
i squirrel  is  normally  around  350  a minute  . . . 
■yet  the  heart  of  the  same  animal  slows  down 
to  about  seventeen  beats  a minute — or  about 
every  sixteen  seconds — during  hibernation. 


Although  the  fox  is  a member  of  the 
'canine  family  and  very  much  like  a small 
dog,  its  eyes  are  catlike  ...  a dog’s  eye  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a feline  . . . it  is 
more  round  in  shape  and  has  other  differ- 
ences. 


Professor  C.  M.  Aldous,  of  the  University 
of  Maine  cooperative  wildlife  research  unit, 
in  which  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  co- 
operates, recently  announced  that  the  aver- 
age Maine  buck  deer  weighed  147.6  pounds 
and  the  average  doe  103  pounds.  The  former 
is  38.9  inches  tall  at  the  shoulder  and  the 
latter  35.2  inches.  This  results  in  a grand 
average  of  125  pounds  in  weight  and  37 
inches  in  height  for  Maine’s  whitetails. 


Within  national  forests  there  are  36,534.713 
acres  in  661  wildlife  refuges  and  sanctuaries. 
C.C.C.  enrollees  have  improved  and  de- 
veloped these  wildlife  refuges;  worked  on 
game  censuses;  planted  wildlife  food;  cap- 
tured big  game  and  transported  it  to  under- 
stocked areas;  built  fish  hatcheries  and  rear- 
ing pools,  and  stocked  thousands  of  streams 
and  lakes  with  millions  of  young  fish. 


NEW  BOOKS 

BIRDS  IN  THE  GARDEN  and  How  to  At- 
tract Them,  by  Margaret  McKenny— Nature- 
lovers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  companionable 
charm  of  birds  around  their  own  homes  have 
here  the  first  complete  guide-book  ever  writ- 
ten especially  for  them. 

“Birds  in  the  Garden”  explains  everything 
one  needs  to  know  about  attracting  birds  to 
the  garden,  feeding  and  caring  for  them 
under  all  conditions,  and  getting  the  most 
out  of  them  not  only  in  beauty  and  song 
but  as  protectors  of  the  garden  against  de- 
structive insects  and  other  pests.  It  is  packed 
full  of  practical  information  and  helpful  ad- 
vice on  such  questions  as:  What  should  be 
planted  in  the  garden  to  make  birds  stay 
when  they  come?  What  food  and  shelter 
should  be  supplied?  How  can  birds  be 
protected  from  their  enemies?  How  can  they 
be  of  help  in  gardening?  And  there  are 
fascinating  chapters  on  how  to  distinuish 
birds  by  their  song;  how  to  tame  wild  birds 
and  make  them  pets;  on  bird  migration,  bird 
photography  and  community  bird  sancturies. 

■'Birds  in  the  Garden”  is  lavishly  illustrat- 
ed with  photographs  and  paintings  in  full 
color,  depicting  bird  life  in  all  its  variety 
and  giving  a quick  means  of  identifying  the 
many  species  of  birds  which  the  properly 
planted  garden  ■will  bring  to  your  door  with 
their  color  and  song. 

Miss  McKenny  has  written  this  new  kind 
of  garden  and  bird  book  with  clarity,  with 
charm  and  with  the  genuine  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  has  distinguished  her 
previous  work  in  this  field.  “Birds  in  the 
Garden”  is  a book  to  read  through  for  sheer 
enjoyment  as  well  as  for  its  practical  help- 
fulness as  a guide  to  a new  and  rewarding 
aspect  of  gardening. — Published  by  Reynal  & 
Hitchcock,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  $5.00. 


CANADA  GOOSE  KILLS  FISH  HAWK 

Mr.  S.  H.  Barrington.  Township  Line  Road. 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  has  applied  to  the 
Game  Commission  for  a permit  to  have  a 
male  osprey,  or  fish  hawk,  mounted.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  the  killing  of  this 
bird  as  given  by  Mr.  Barrington  are: 

"On  April  26,  1940,  the  osprey  was  per- 
ched in  a tree  above  a lake  on  the  Irvin 
Estate,  Port  Kennedy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lake  on  the  side  towards  the  tree  is  a man- 
made perch  on  which  is  the  nest  of  a Canada 
goose.  The  osprey  dived  within  about  fifteen 
feet  of  the  nest  and  the  gander  went  for  the 
osprey.  It  hit  it  with  such  force  that  the 
osprey  was  unable  to  take  off  and  after  a 
fierce  struggle  the  gander  held  tlie  osprey’s 
head  under  until  it  drowned." 


The  Biological  Survey  estimates  that  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty  million  migratory 
waterfowl  winged  their  way  northward  to 
the  breeding  grounds  in  Alaska,  Canada  and 
northern  states  this  spring. 


Thousands  of  CCC  boys  now  continue  their 
studies  while  in  camp  and  receive  credits 
toward  their  elementary  school  certificates 
or  high  school  diplomas,  according  to  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Education.  This 
crediting  of  CCC  subjects  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  between  the 
CCC  and  various  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 


Same  as  opposite,  but  showing  more  detail.  Note  how*  high  the  water  was  at  the  time  the 

animal  was  cau^rht. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


John  Tvotta.  SharnRbnrp.  trailed  this  house  eat  in  a three  mile  circle  for  three  days  but  he 
finally  caiicht  up  with  him.  Sportsmen  should  patrol  their  old  stamping:  crounds  frequently 

to  see  that  predators  are  controlled. 


The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, Littelestown,  is  planning  to  erect  a 
recreation  building  which  will  house  an  in- 
door rifle  range.  The  surrounding  land  will 
be  used  as  a game  refuge.  Sometime  ago  the 
association  sponsored  a farm  and  game  show 
in  cooperation  with  landowners  which  did 
much  to  knit  the  two  groups  together. 


The  Ridge  Runners  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, Mahoning,  recently  purchased  a small 
tract  of  land  upon  which  they  expect  to  build 
a clubhouse. 


The  Beaver  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Beaver,  is 
planning  to  enlarge  its  pheasant  propagating 
program  this  year  and  expects  to  carry  on 
some  extensive  food  and  cover  developments. 


The  North  Berwick  Hunting  & Fishing 
Club  is  planning  to  plant  5000  trees  on  hill- 
side farms  to  improve  cover  conditions  for 
wildlife. 


The  Ridgeway  Rifle  Club  will  carry  on  an 
extensive  game  food  and  planting  project  on 
its  176  acre  and  adjoining  properties. 


Camp  63  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania plans  to  establish  a propagation  area 
and  to  plant  many  nuts. 


The  Six  Springs  Fish  Hatchery  Associa- 
tion expects  to  propagate  at  least  35,000  trout 
fingerlings  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Fish 
Commission. 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Macungie  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Macungie,  has  been  main-  < 
taining  a private  sanctuary  covering  approxi- 
mately 16  acres,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is 
planted  to  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  ' 
club  has  also  been  contracting  with  farmers  i 
in  different  localities  in  its  alloted  territory  ^ 
for  small  feed  patches  in  comers  of  fields  - 
and  along  fence  rows.  These  contracts,  plus  c 
the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary,  cost  the 
club  only  about  $65.00  a year. 


The  Mercer  County  Sportsmen,  Greenville 
Camp,  reports  that  41  skeet  shoots  were  held 
at  its  newly  lighted  skeet  ground  last  year. 


The  Ceneral  City  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Central  City,  instead  of  buying  rabbits  in 
the  future,  plans  to  purchase  several  hundred 
traps  and  issue  them  to  responsible  boys  and 
teach  them  how  to  use  them  properly.  The 
association  feels  that  if  it  can  control  the 
weasel  by  this  method  it  will  save  more  rab- 
bits than  the  club  can  afford  to  buy.  The 
boys  will  be  paid  an  additional  ten  cents  for 
each  weasel  they  catch. 


I 


The  Keystone  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc.,  ’ 
will  hold  its  Second  Annual  Outing  at  the 
West  End  Republican  Country  Home,  north  ^ 
of  Harrisburg,  on  June  9.  All  sportsmen  are  I 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  There  will  ■ 
be  many  tournaments,  awards,  entertainment,  i 
plenty  of  eats  and  door  prizes.  . 


The  Tussey  Mountain  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  I 
the  name  of  a new  association  organized  i! 
April  22,  1940,  by  sportsmen  from  Harris  ij 
Township  and  vicinity.  Centre  County.  The  ’■ 
new  club  expects  to  undertake  a rather  com-  u 
prehensive  conservation  program  locally,  : 
with  special  emphasis  on  farmer-sportsman  j 
relations. 


The  New  Hope  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Protective  Association,  New  Hope,  is  putting 
out  some  20,000  trees  and  shrubs  to  provide 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Many  willow 
trees  are  also  being  planted  along  local  trout 
streams. 


The  North  Butler  County  Hunting  & Fish- 
ing Club  just  completed  a stream  improve- 
ment project  on  Bear  and  Silver  Creeks.  The 
work  was  made  possible  through  a $3000 
W.P.A.  grant.  The  club  also  secured  a 760 
acre  tract  of  land  to  be  set  aside  as  a farm- 
game  refuge  area.  It  also  purchased  a 13 
acre  tract  upon  which  several  trout  rearing 
ponds  will  be  constructed.  For  this  purpose 
the  club  obtained  and  is  sponsoring  another 
$10,000  W.P.A.  grant. 


The  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion is  sponsoring  a ringneck  pheasant  rear- 
ing program  by  contributing  $20.00  worth  of 
wire  to  associate  clubs  for  each  pen  built. 


The  year’s  prog  am  of  the  Mill  Creek 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc.,  will  include 
the  maintenance  of  several  refuges,  conser- 
vation education  in  the  schools,  awarding 
prizes  to  boys  for  controlling  vermin,  farmer 
cooperation,  game  purchases,  rabbit  drives, 
and  a winter  feeding  program. 


The  Hempficld  Farmer's  and  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Salunga,  has  set  up  four  refuges 
in  its  district  and  hopes  to  establish  several 
more.  The  association  is  zoned  in  eleven 
zones  and  the  aim  is  to  set  up  one  good 
refuge  in  each  zone.  In  its  first  ten  months 
of  organization  the  club  purchased  over  300 
rabbits. 


The  Pioneer  Fish  & Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, Allentown,  is  sponsoring  the  forma- 
tion of  a soil  conservation  district.  The  pro- 
gram already  is  well  under  way.  It  is  also 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  in  sponsoring  a W.P.A.  grant  to  improve 
local  trout  streams. 


The  Conemaugh  'Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso-  j 
elation  recently  purchased  113  acres  of  land 
in  West  Wheatfield  Township,  Indiana  Coun- 
ty. The  tract  joins  thirty  acres  of  timber- 
land  under  lease  to  the  club,  on  which  lake, 
cottage  sites,  rifle  range  and  trap  shooting 
equipment  is  located.  The  newly  acquired 
tract  is  approximately  90%  woodland,  and  ‘ 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  pieces  ol  j 
hunting  ground  in  the  community,  being  { 
particularly  adapted  to  squirrel,  grouse,  rab- 
bit and  deer  hunting.  On  the  property  is  a 
log  house,  constructed  more  than  100  years 
ago,  which  the  club  plans  to  repair  and  im- 
prove, and  will  eventually  be  used  by  the 
members.  Detailed  plans  for  the  property  i 
have  not  been  worked  out,  and  it  is  planned 
to  consult  with  District  Game  Protector  ‘ 
Pinkerton,  of  Indiana,  in  order  to  cooperate 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  Game  Com-' 
mission. 


The  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Coatesvile,  celebrated  its  silver  anniversary 
this  year.  The  association  is  25  years  old  and 
has  a fine  record  behind  it. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


' Photo  by  John  Glenn. 

I These  half  wild  doers  were  traced  to  their  lair 
by  Deputy  Game  Protector  John  Glenn,  of  Jessup, 
after  he  caught  them  chasing  deer. 

I 

|j  The  East  Mauch  Chunk  Conservation  Club 
[ aised  500  brook  and  rainbow  trout  for  spring 
i locking,  and  planted  7000  red  and  white  pine 
! rees  on  abandoned  pasture  lands. 


I 

Henrietta  Sportsmen  Association,  Donald 
lorton,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Martinsburg, 
’a.  The  association  is  planning  to  conduct  a 
ermin  campaign  as  a part  of  its  initial  pro- 
:ram. 


The  Essex  Archers,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  won 
he  team  trophy  for  first  prize  at  the  fifth 
tnnual  Indoor  Archery  Tournament  of  the 
I.  S.  Gauge  Archery  Club,  at  Menlo  Park 
n Sunday,  February  25,  1940.  The  winners 
|iad  a total  of  1786  points. 

I Philadelphia  Archery  Association  came 
econd  with  1766  points.  Bethlehem  No.  1 
earn  was  third.  Other  clubs  placed  as  fol- 
ows:  Sauken,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  1704;  Naza- 
eth,  1672;  Loxley  Bowman  No.  1,  Lansdale, 
645;  U.  S.  Gauge  No.  1,  Sellersville,  1630; 
.enni-Lenape,  Sellersville  - Perkasie,  1494. 
j ’here  were  also  teams  from  Lehigh  Univers- 
; ty.  Bowmen  of  Gwyned,  Philadelphia,  Park 
Iroft,  and  the  Walden  Archers  of  Allentown, 
'here  were  103  archers  registered. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1939  a total  of  436,648 
''irds  were  banded  in  the  United  States  and 
'anada.  The  total  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
ania  was  11,428. 


FOX  HUNTERS  MEET  IN  HARRISBURG 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunter’s  Association, 
Eastern  Division,  was  held  in  Harrisburg  on 
May  4,  1940,  with  72  members  and  guests 
present.  The  President  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Eli  Grable,  Washington,  Pa.,  presided, 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard,  Montrose,  Pa.,  was 
the  Secretary. 

The  Resolutions  and  Legislative  Committee 
had  met  during  the  afternoon  at  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  and  presented  resolutions  which 
were  adopted.  Among  the  resolutions  were 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  further 
protect  and  encourage  the  sport  of  fox  hunt- 
ing; opposing  a bounty  of  any  kind  on  red 
foxes;  and  pledging  cooperation  with  the 
Game  Commission  and  other  agencies.  The 
appointment  of  a special  committee  to  draft 
a bill  for  presentation  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Association  was  authorized. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Joseph  G.  Darby 
of  Pittsburgh;  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Game  Commission;  O.  J.  Shriver, 
Greene  County;  Lloyd  Reeves,  Montgomery 
County;  O.  Ben  Gipple,  Dauphin  County;  J. 
Howard  Carr  and  William  Gipe,  York  Coun- 
ty; D.  Edward  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C.;  R. 
M.  Hutchinson,  Lancaster  County;  Joseph 
Darlington,  Perry  County;  and  John  L. 
Neiger,  Lackawanna  County. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  next  meeting  and  ban- 
quet of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fox  Hutner’s  Association  in  Har- 
risburg on  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  May 
1941. 


Prosecutions  for  the  month  of  March 
totalled  122  and  penalties  collected  amounted 
to  $3,417.50.  Total  penalties  collected  from 
June  1,  1939  to  March  31,  1940  (10  months) 
amounted  to  $66,880.72. 


JUNIOR  CLUBS 

Editor’s  Note:  Many  other  spnrtsmen's  organ- 
loations  also  have  Junior  Clubs.  The  M cyersdale 
Sportsmen's  Association  recently  organized  a 
Junior  group  zchich  is  set  up  as  foUncs: 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  details  of  our 
Junior  Organization  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry. Although  I personally  feel  that  the 
structure  of  junior  sportsmen’s  associations 
in  various  communities  cannot  be  given  a 
general  classification,  the  outline  below  may 
prove  workable  where  memberships  do  not 
exceed  one  hundred. 

“To  become  a junior  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation, an  aspirant  need  have  no  qualifi- 
cations other  than  the  desire  to  become 
a true  sportsman.  Dues  of  ten  cents  per 
year  are  paid  by  each  member  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  contributing  financially  to  the 
work  of  the  club.  No  definite  responsibility 
is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  junior  mem- 
bers— they  have  no  vote  at  meetings — yet 
each  member  feels  that  he  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  association  since  he  is  called 
upon  occasionally  to  help  senior  members 
complete  some  conservation  project  or  other 
work. 

“Every  member  in  the  junior  club  has  a 
sponsor  who  must  be  a member  of  the 
senior  association.  These  sponsors  are  held 
responsible  for  the  sportsmanship  of  their 
proteges,  and  also  their  education  along  lines 
of  game  laws,  wood  lore,  etc.  Senior  mem- 
bers find  this  work  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  in  a common  benefits  sense.  The 
primary  theme  of  all  junior  club  work  is  to  in- 
still in  these  enthusiastic  lads  the  fine,  humane 
hunting  sense  which  began  to  die  when 
modern  firearms  were  taken  into  the  forests 
— to  keep  the  word  ‘hunting’  from  going 
down  in  the  English  dictionary  as  a synonym 
for  ‘butchering’. 

“As  yet  our  junior  club  is  not  affiliated  in 
any  way  with  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion. This  comes  to  us  as  a unique  sugges- 
tion for  which  we  are  grateful.” — Gene  Bol- 
den, Secretary. 


A wildlife  exhibit  marked  the  beeiiining  of  the  Wilklnsburs  Mportaiiieii'a  AsHoeiatioii’s  16th  year. 
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THE  BOUNTY  SYSTEM 

P'XEDATORY  animal  control  was  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary many  years  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania.  The  original  bounty  system  was  not 
inaugurated  as  a measure  of  conservation;  but  as  a means  of 
exterminating  any  species  of  animals  considered  undesirable. 

Apparently  the  basic  principle  of  the  present  bounty  system  is 
the  controlled  conservation  of  predatory  animals.  To  determine 
the  true  status  of  suspected  predators  the  Game  Commission  has 
persistently  reverted  to  scientific  research  and  positive  evidence 
compiled  by  the  field  personnel,  efficiently  trained  for  this  initial 
purpose. 

The  primary  fundamentals  of  the  bounty  system  are  theoretically 
satisfactory.  However,  practical  application  of  any  bounty  system 
must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  constant  change.  To  exterminate 
any  species  of  animals  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  conservation;  and  definitely  inconsistent  to  a sound  wildlife 
program. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  respons- 
ible for  the  death  of  each  predatory  animal.  Since  a large  majority 
of  the  bounty  claims  are  acknowledged  during  the  winter  months; 
with  the  pelts  received  intact;  it  is  self  evident  that  the  trapping 
element  is  the  primary  agent  responsible  for  the  control  of  these 
animals.  Inevitably  they  are  trapped  at  an  opportune  time  when 
the  pelt  of  each  individual  animal  is  “prime”  or  at  the  peak  of 
its  commercial  value.  They  are  seldom  reduced  to  a serious  point 
of  extinction;  the  general  conception  invariably  trends  toward  trap- 
ping the  surplus  animals  without  inflicting  noticeable  damage  to 
the  seedstock.  Thus  an  equal  average  number  would  be  presented 
for  bounty  claims  each  year;  with  the  exception  of  a serious  re- 
duction caused  by  nature’s  cycle  or  a migration  due  to  extreme 
climatic  conditions  in  the  areas  north  of  Pennsylvania. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  fluctuating  fur  market  did  not 
warrant  extensive  trapping;  apparently  the  bounty  system  injected 
the  necessary  tonic  required  to  stimulate  the  trapping  interests. 
During  periods  of  economic  disorders  predatory  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  an  abnormal  siege,  noticeable  among  the  industrial  and 
semi-agricultural  regions;  unemployed  men  devote  their  time  to 


« « « By  Robert  H.  Mumma  i 

■j 

pursuing  and  killing  predatory  animals.  Without  question,  their  ■ ,ji 
interest  is  purely  materialistic. 

There  is  a constant  public  demand  for  the  promotion  of  humane  ■ 
methods  concerning  the  control  of  these  animals.  Modern  civiliza- 
tion demands  improved  ethics!  and  justly  so.  The  barbarous 
“poisoner”  reverted  to  unorthodox  methods,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sults were  astonishingly  shameful. 

The  present  bounty  system  stimulates  the  killing  of  animals 
auring  the  summer  months.  Consequently  the  litters  of  many 
predatory  and  game  animals  are  subjected  to  a lingering  death, 
"trapping  predatory  animals  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
invariably  results  in  the  destruction  of  game  and  valuable  fur- 
bearing animals;  plus  the  destruction  of  their  respective  litters. 

Much  remains  to  be  proved  before  this  type  of  control  may  be 
considered  satisfactory  relative  to  a sound  wildlife  program.  ^ 
Natural  enemies  have  never  depleted  any  species  of  wildlife  to  a 
serious  point  of  extinction;  man  alone  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuous destruction  of  natural  resources. 

Unfortunately  mass  production  is  not  one  of  nature’s  basic  laws;  ^ 
therefore  we  must  exert  every  resource  at  our  command  to  con- 
serve all  wildlife  as  much  as  consistently  possible. 

Probably  the  most  constructive  asset  of  the  bounty  system  is  its 
educational  value.  Predatory  animal  control  has  been  discussed 
pro  and  con  in  distinguished  sportsman’s  magazines.  Intelligent  ■. 
discourse  through  these  mediums  tends  to  promote  a general  in- 
terest relative  to  conservation  and  management  of  wildlife. 

Further  study  of  the  bounty  system  may  prove  it  to  be  an  in- 
effective method  of  controlling  predatory  animals;  also  a financial 
outlay  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  that  possibly  could  have 
served  a more  material  purpose. 

It  is  eminently  necessary  to  cooperate  with  nature’s  forces  rather 
than  attempt  to  revamp  her  original  program.  Nature’s  fundamental 
laws  can  not  be  changed.  Neither  can  nature’s  cycle  be  regulated 
to  meet  the  present  demands. 

May  established  facts  always  be  our  primary  reasons  for  recom- 
mending increased  bounty  rates  or  for  branding  any  animal  as  ' 
underisable  rather  than  personal  grievances  or  pet  theories. 


“I  have  made  a study  of  snakes  for  the 
last  ten  years  and  pride  myself  on  knowing 
quite  a bit  more  of  their  habits  than  the 
average  sportsman.  I sincerely  believe  that 
the  blacksnake  does  a lot  more  good  than 
harm,  not  only  by  his  extensive  feeding  on 
harmful  rodents,  but  by  scaring  off  several 
prominent  species  of  the  poisonous  variety. 
I know  of  a camper  friend  that  boasted  of 
killing  a large  blacksnake  in  a rock  pile  near 
his  cabin;  several  months  later  he  found  the 
same  pile  occcupied  by  a nice,  friendly  pair 
of  rattlers. 

“One  day  this  summer  I killed  31  water- 
snakes  and  2 male  rattlesnakes  with  a .22 
target  pistol,  near  Austin  in  Potter  County. 
The  watersnake  is  a true  killer.  I’ve  seen 
them  bite  chunks  out  of  fish  swimming  by, 
when  they  were  so  full  that  they  were 
swelled  to  twice  their  normal  size. 

“The  common  house  cat,  stray  or  other- 
wise, is  a real  nemisis  of  the  baby  rabbit, 
and  any  dog,  finding  a rabbit’s  nest,  would 
probably  make  short  work  of  it. 

“Sometimes,  this  thing  of  killing  off  the 
game's  enemies  so  we  can  blow  it  apart  a 
little  later  on  strikes  me  funny.  Most  animals 
kill  to  survive,  we  do  it  for  the  sport.  I was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a buck  last  season,  and 
every  Saturday  since  then  I have  put  ten 
pounds  of  corn  out  in  the  woods  to  help  keep 
the  poor  starving  deer  alive  during  the  win- 
ter, so  I can  shoot  them  in  the  fall.” — E. 
Jackson,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


There  are  today  slightly  more  than  5,000 
American  bison  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  where  probably  60,000,000  roamed  the 


ranges  about  100  years  ago,  it  is  revealed  in 
census  figures  recently  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 


Albion  News  Ptoto 

Without  the  fanfare  or  horns  and  the  yipping:  of  several  dozen  dogrs,  these  four  Albion  Area 
hunters,  with  the  assistance  of  their  four  well-trained  hounds,  brought  home  the  Mr.  and  3Irs. 
Reynard  pictured  following  an  eight  hour  chase  one  day  last  February.  Pictured,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Chas.  Shauberger,  Tud  Bowen,  Albert  Long,  and  Ben  Carmen,  who  killed  both  of 
the  foxes.  The  hunters  traveled  by  auto  and  afoot.  As  the  price  of  red  fox  iwlt-s  is  down  to 
three  dollars,  fox  bunting  is  now  followed  more  as  a sport. 
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iFOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

Those  hound  men  in  America  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  some  Fell  blood  from  the  famous  Lakeland  Country  of 
.England  cherish  it  just  as  they  do  the  Welsh  blood  from  the  same 
type  of  country,  viz. — a wild  rough  country  where  hounds  have  to 
;do  it  all,  find,  hunt  and  kill  their  foxes  without  any  human  assist- 
ance, and  most  of  the  time  over  bare  rocks  with  bad  scenting.  Of 
the  Fell  packs,  one  of  the  most  historic  is  the  Eskdale  and  Emmer- 
idale  hunt.  The  B.  B.  C.  broadcast  recently  a recording  of  their 
■ Tatie-Pot  supper.” 

“From  what  one  could  glean  over  the  air  the  Master,  Mr.  William 
^C.  Porter,  Field  Head,  Eskdale,  was  in  the  chair  and  had  the  sup- 
•port  of  his  huntsman,  J.  W.  Porter.  The  latter  would  appear  to 
i have  much  of  the  lung  power  that  was  attributed  to  John  Peel, 
whose  memory  was  celebrated  in  song,  as  also  were  the  deeds  of 
old  Tommy  Dobson,  who  was  Master  of  this  pack  from  1857  to  1910. 
Although  one  did  not  hear  it,  one  felt  that  the  company  had  also 
I ‘toasted’  Jim  Bowman,  one  of  ‘Dalesman’s’  heroes.  His  name  was 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  at  the  end  of  the  recording.” 

Those  of  us  who  begin  wondering  if  we  should  not  retire  that 
old  hunter  of  ours  at  say  12  to  13,  should  consider  that  youngster 
ir,  Mr.  Jefford’s  country,  “Cap”  a chestnut  owned  by  Chester  Ranck 
of  Paradise,  Pa.,  which  is  38  years  old  and  according  to  local 
■ authorities  is  “a  lively  stepper  in  daily  use.”  Incidentally  Mr.  and 
: Mrs.  Ranck  just  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anniversary  and 
Mr.  Ranck  used  that  good  chaser  “Cap”  in  his  courting  days. 

The  Weekly  Livingston  Republican  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  prints  the 
following  marvelous  notice  from  the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt: 

“To  please  those  who  are  unable  to  ride  until  they  have  been 

lunched,  a drag  hunt  will  take  place  from  on  , at  

, o'clock. 

I “This  drag  will  be  laid  over  several  dangerously  high  fences 
dose  to  the  road,  so  that  those  who  have  ‘lunched’  sufficiently 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  grooms  of  gentlemen  having 
horses  for  sale,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  carriages. 

“Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  woods,  gullies, 
ditches,  swamps,  or  any  obstruction  whatsoever  which  might  pos- 
sibly call  for  intelligence  or  education  in  horse  or  rider. 

I “Some  very  swift  hounds  have  been  secured,  and  the  drag  will 
I be  laid  as  strong  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
; gentlemen  racing  with  each  other  will  not  be  annoyed  by  these 
stupid  animals.  Should  they  prove  a nuisance,  however,  the  brutes 
i will  be  dispensed  with  altogether  and  the  line  flagged.” 
i This  may  be  pretty  strong  medicine  to  many  of  our  good  land- 
' owners  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  “I  cannot  say  how  the  truth 

may  be;  I tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me,”  and  “X.  Y.  Z.”  writes 
this  in  a recent  issue  of  Horse  & Hound: 

“The  policy  of  the  Government  in  wartime  is  arable  farming, 
and  according  to  ‘Essexonian’  the  best  recipe  for  a good  crop  of 
wheat  is  for  horsemen  to  gallop  over  it.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
borne  out  in  my  county,  where  on  Saturdays  the  Hunt  ride  straight 
across  the  wheat-fields,  and  no  better  crops  are  harvested  any- 
where,” 

One  of  the  things  at  least  the  War  is  doing  is  leveling  all  sports 
in  England  as  it  is  shown  by  this  quotation  from  a letter  to  Horse 
& Hound: 

“ ‘Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride?’  exclaims  Hotspur  in  Henry  IV. 
And  he  goes  on  to  tell  his  dear  Kate  that  she  will  love  him  in- 
finitely when  he  is  ‘O’  horse  back.’  As  Squire  Osbaldeston  told 
: Nimrod,  there  is  ‘nothing  like  pigskin,’  and  even  the  ‘sage  of 
: Chelsea,’  splenetic  old  Carlyle,  left  it  on  record  that  the  best  doctor 
was  a horse.  And  in  his  own  time  John  Fothergill  wrote  in  his 
delightful  ‘Innkeeper’s  Diary,’  in  the  following  strain:  ‘To  be  on  a 

proper  horse  is  a revelation,  a new  life,  perhaps  the  only  true  one.’ 
1 may  add  that  the  author  records  that  he  used  to  turn  out  with 
I the  East  Sussex  complete  with  umbrella.  He  adds  rather  naively 
that  he  was  not  popular,  and  yet  others  have  committed  worse 
solecisms.  'After  all,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  how  you  turn  out 
if  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Hunting  is  either  national  and 
democratic  or  it  is  nothing. 

“It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  that 
the  sportsman  with  one  horse  was  the  backbone  of  any  Hunt, 
which  few  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny.  It  is  the  local  doctor, 
lawyer,  farmer,  professional  man,  butcher,  and  tradesman  who  keep 
the  hunting  flag  flying  in  citadels  where  the  scarlet  is  a red  rag 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  cranks  and  puerile  humanitarians.  These 
same  good  sportsmen  have  their  day  a week — with  a bit  of  luck 
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I*enrisylvania  furs  contribute  imieh  to  the  fur  market  of  the  worlil. 


three  days  a fortnight — with  the  local  pack.  They  play  their 
humble  part  in  maintaining  the  continuance  of  fox  hunting,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  their  own  grooms  and  tack-cleaners. 
It  is  simple  and  plain,  but  it  gives  a lot  of  fun  at  a very  reasonable 
cost.  I know  of  a 'oank  manager  who  feeds  and  grooms  his  own 
horse:  a girl  who  all  the  week  works  in  the  City  of  London  and 
hunts  each  Saturday  throughout  the  season;  and  more  than  one 
actor  and  actress  who  spend  their  leisure  time  out  hunting. 

“Speaking  personally.  I have  been  a one-horse  sportsman  all  my 
life.  Years  ago  my  father  sent  me  to  work  on  a farm,  and  I could 
only  hunt  one  day  a week.  At  that  time  I only  possessed  an  old 
‘pound  a leg’  mare,  which  I used  to  ‘do’  myself.  With  anyone  else 
she  was  a vicious  old  beast,  but  we  were  great  pals,  and  had  some 
rare  times  together.  I loved  it  all,  the  anticipation  of  the  hunt, 
the  grooming,  the  tackle-cleaning,  and  the  whinny  of  welcome  at 
feeding  times.  These  are  ineffaceable  memories,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I still  receive  a thrill,  as  did  Jorrocks,  from  ‘the  clink  of  the 
couples  from  a vipper-in's  saddle.’  There  must  be  scores  of  similar 
cases  of  people  who  have  received  more  joy  and  satisfaction,  to  saj^ 
nothing  of  peace  of  mind,  from  owning  one  horse  than  a whole 
yard  full  of  high-priced  hunters,  or  stately  strings  of  point-to-point 
horses.” 

Farmer’s  Guide  in  its  January  issue  states: 

“Of  580  red  fox  stomachs  examined  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
it  was  found  that  75  per  cent  of  this  animal's  diet  consisted  of 
rcdents  and  insects,  17  per  cent  wild  fruits  and  7 per  cent  birds.” 

The  Lake  County  Star  of  Baldwin,  Michigan  has  this  interesting 
paragraph: 

“H.  D.  Ruhl,  chief  of  the  department’s  game  division,  points  out 
that  foxes,  in  Michigan,  this  winter  are  apparently  near  the  peak 
of  their  present  cycle  of  abundance.  Hudson  Bay  Company  records 
over  a 100-year  period  show  such  peaks  of  abundance  as  occurring 
every  nine  to  ten  years.” 

George  Taylor  of  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  has  a shoe  for  the  paw  lost  in 
a trap  last  year.  The  hound  was  in  the  trap  several  days  before  it 
struggled  free  and  gangrene  set  in  so  part  of  the  foot  had  to  be 
amputated.  An  orthopedic  doctor  made  what  is  like  a miniature 
high  shoe  without  a heel  and  the  toe  has  a spring  to  cushion  the 
hound’s  running  which  his  owner  says  is  as  good  as  ever.  However, 
it's  just  one  more  case  for  an  anti-steel  trap  law.  at  least  in  the 
townships  hunted  by  hounds.” 
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EDUCATION  IN  CONSERVATION 


For  many  years  Pennsylvania  has  held  the  reputation  of  being 
a leader  in  conservation  activities.  The  forest  areas  have  been 
extensive  and  valuable,  the  mineral  deposits  have  been  a boon 
to  all  mankind,  the  agricultural  industry  has  been  on  a par  with 
any  other  section  of  America,  the  wheels  of  industry  have  con- 
t.nued  to  run,  the  recreational  activities  have  continued  to  be  en- 
joyed, and  the  entire  public  has  been  able  to  glean  some  measure 
of  human  happiness. 

Most  of  these  resources  are  confined  to  the  rural  territories  where 
those  who  till  the  soil  and  manage  the  land  strive  to  keep  a supply 
of  products  flowing  to  the  markets  in  the  urban  centers  so  that 
human  progress  will  remain  stabilized. 

People  living  in  the  towns  and  cities  also  depend  upon  the  land- 
owner lor  a place  to  enjoy  their  recreation,  whether  it  is  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  or  picnicking. 

Pennsylvania  also  leads  in  organized  sportsmen.  It  boasts  of 
more  clubs  and  a greater  number  of  organized  sportsmen  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Yet  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
jieople  who  fish  or  hunt  are  affiliated  with  these  clubs. 

The  other  80  percent  roam  the  fields,  forests,  and  streams  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  the  sovereign  right  and  capacity,  in  a free 
country,  to  prowl  over  anyone’s  property  without  permission  or 
without  consideration  of  the  property  owner’s  rights.  They  give 
i'ttle  thought  of  extending  to  the  farmer  a similar  privilege  when 
he  drives  into  town  to  purchase  the  products  he  needs  or  to  enjoy 
the  man-made  recreational  features  in  the  urban  centers. 

As  a whole  they  have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  value  of  the 
natural  resources  which  they  wilfully  or  ignorantly  destroy.  They 


« « « By  Myron  E.  Shoemake| 

are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  wheels  of  industry  from  whicl 
they  receive  their  livelihood  are  kept  running  because  of  the 
natural  resources.  They  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the| 
soil,  forests,  and  waters  are  the  three  essential  and  basic  element; 
of  nature  that  make  possible  the  recreational  areas  for  their  wild 
life  and  other  sports. 

Among  the  organized  sportsmen’s  groups  are  men  who  are  at  tht 
helm  of  industry,  who  know  the  value  of  these  resources  and  th( 
value  of  recreation.  These  men  are  in  a position  to  aid  conserva 
tion  and  its  many  problems  by  allotting  a little  time,  at  differen 
intervals  during  the  year,  to  programs  which  can  be  conveyed  tc 
their  employees  visually  through  the  use  of  lantern  slides  anc 
pictures.  | 

Such  programs  carefully  planned  and  worked  out  would  soor 
bear  fruit,  and  ere  long  everybody  in  the  state  would  appreciatf 
the  value  of  the  natural  resources  and  would  use  them  wisely 
They  would  help  bring  about  a mutual  relationship  and  under 
standing  between  the  farmer  and  the  sportsmen,  thereby  resulting 
in  improved  wildlife  habitat  and  better  farm  management. 

It  would  help  to  eliminate  many  of  the  posted  areas  which  art 
now  closed  to  recreational  activities  because  of  the  abuse  that  ha; 
been  inflicted  upon  the  farmer  by  unscrupulous  hunters. 

Today  there  are  industrial  executives  who  have  been  approachec 
and  they  are  vitally  interested.  If  the  organized  sportsmen  car 
become  better  educated  to  the  cause  of  conservation  and  to  the  fac 
that  recreational  areas  are  principally  confined  to  the  rural  sec 
tions,  then  other  citizens  who  are  active  in  the  out-of-doors  car 
become  educated  if  they  have  the  materials  placed  before  them  ii 
an  able  and  systematic  manner. 


Future  Fa  rmers  of  America  . . . and  Wildlife 

(Reprinted  from  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Conservation.) 


Destiny  of  Future  Wildlife  Supplies  Depends  on  Landowners. 

To  produce  two  coveys  of  quail  and  two  families  of  squirrels 
where  only  one  was  produced  before  is  the  goal  of  the  wildlife 
conservationist.  Only  by  preservation  of  breeding  stock  and  pro- 
vision of  a suitable  habitat  can  this  objective  be  accomplished.  Not 
only  Congress  but  State  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  and 
the  people  generally  at  last  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  preserving  and  restoring  wildlife  and  to  understand  its  close 
relation  to  the  manner  in  which  land  is  used. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  interest  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
126  local  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapters  in  North  Carolina, 
with  3,780  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers  participating  in  a conservation 
program. 

The  active  membership  of  the  state  Future  Farmers  of  America 
organization  is  11,200,  most  of  whom  are  boys  of  high  school  age. 
Living  in  close  contact  with  agriculture  and  having  a first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  land  is  used,  these  boys  by  their 
attitude  toward  wildlife  will  determine  its  future  status  on  their 
farms.  Without  their  help  and  cooperation  in  future  years  a 
gradual  decline  of  the  benefits  derived  from  wildlife  on  North 
Carolina  farms  will  be  seen.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  relation 
of  wildlife  to  pest  control,  the  services  of  wild  inhabitants  in 
keeping  the  balance  between  injurious  and  beneficial  organisms 
oil  the  farm,  and  the  meat  and  fur  values  of  game  animals;  these 
will  more  than  repay  the  farmer  for  his  care.  By  practicing 
simple  measures  of  wildlife  management  along  with  the  impor- 
tant methods  and  improved  farming  practices  learned  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  classes  the  coming  generation  of  young  farmers 
should  prevent  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  when  the  values 
resulting  from  wildlife  were  often  disregarded. 

Great  abuse  of  wildlife  supplies  and  of  their  rightful  habitat 
has  resulted  from  man’s  persistence  in  following  so  largely  the 
trial  and  error  system  of  learning.  For  example;  Unwise  drain- 
age of  swamps  and  marshes  for  agricultural  lands,  the  felling 
of  wild  animal  den  trees,  and  farming  methods  which  have  de- 
stroyed suitable  habitats  of  many  forms  of  wildlife  have  caused 
niany  men  who  have  farmed  all  of  their  lives  to  realize  that  mis- 


takes have  been  made,  that  a sound  land-use  program  must  con 
sider  the  value  of  natural  resources  on  a long  time  basis.  The} 
know  as  a result  of  actual  experience  the  shortsightedness  of  an} 
policy  which  sacrifices  a valuable  natural  resource  for  a temporar} 
gain. 

There  are  302  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapters  in  Nortl 
Carolina  and  this  organization  is  doing  a real  job  in  its  conserva 
tion  program.  The  situation  is  essentially  this:  The  destiny  o 
our  future  wildlife  supplies  on  farmlands  depends  upon  the  land 
use  policies  of  its  present  and  future  landowners. 


Disking  of  strips  in  woodlands  durin§r  the  wintor  months  to  encourage 
native  volunteer  wildlife  food  plants  is  typical  of  the  wildlife  management 
practices  being  undertaken  by  young  Tar  Heel  Farmers  in  North  Carolina. 
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THE  MAIL  BAG 


i 

!(T  wonder  if  you  ever  received  a letter  from  a woman  reader. 

X I have  just  finished  reading  the  February  issue,  and  I think  its 
bontents  are  very  interesting.  I especially  like,  in  this  issue, 
1‘Babes  in  the  Woods”.  It  reminds  me  of  a mother  giving  advice 
0 her  fiock.  I’m  a mother  of  nine  children  living,  and  I know  we 
^ve  our  advice  because  we  want  to  spare  lives,  pain,  work,  and 
expense.  I think  of  the  law  our  state  has  for  mothers  to  take  good 
rare  of  children  and  not  to  neglect  them.  But  how  many  good 
nothers  need  that  law? 

Then  I think  of  the  hunter  who  would  like  to  kill  every  animal 
le  could  and  drag  it  home  to  eat,  and  not  obey  the  law.  I’m  sure 
rvery  good  hunter  is  willing  to  obey  the  law  the  State  has  pro- 
dded for  wildlife.  I like  the  advice  given  by  the  writer  on  being 
:areful  of  human  life.  None  of  us  mothers  want  our  beloved  hus- 
.jand’s  or  son’s  lives  snuffed  out  by  careless  hunters.  We  pick  up 
>ur  newspapers  during  hunting  season  and  read  where  a hunter 
vas  killed,  either  by  his  own  gun,  or  by  someone  else’s. 

j I also  like  to  read  all  articles  on  the  ringneck.  The  men  have  a 
oen  here  with  48  nice  ringnecks.  I’m  enclosing  a picture  and  hope 
' ou  can  use  it  in  the  Game  News.  Every  good  sportsman  should 
ubscribe  for  this  magazine.  Everyone  should  have  it.  Believe  it 
lir  not,  I like  the  stories,  too,  about  hunting  trips.  And  the  jokes 
'ire  good.  I liked  that  one  about  the  fox  chase  an  issue  or  so  ago. 

even  read  about  the  stolen  dogs.  If  I see  this  letter  or  picture 
bou  might  hear  from  me  again.  My  husband  doesn’t  know  I am 
vriting  this.  What  would  he  say  if  he  read  it  in  the  next  issue? 

I never  killed  anything  but  an  owl  in  all  my  life.  My  husband 
hot  at  it  with  a .22  rifle,  and  I was  tired  of  him  missing.  So  I took 


The  men  have  a i>en  with  48  nice  rinpneck*^. 


the  gun  and  killed  the  owl  first  shot.  First  shot  in  my  life.  too. 
That  was  22  years  ago.  I was  afraid  the  owl  would  die  of  fright. — 
Mrs.  Dallis  Murray,  Richeyville,  Pa. 


Is  the  C.  C.  C.  a Be  ne 

By  Harold 

rr  appears  sometimes  that  the  C.C.C.  camps  are  not  getting 
L the  credit  that  is  due  them  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing 
or  game  conservation. 

Every  honest-to -goodness  sportsman  should  be  thankful  we  have 
l.C.C.  camps  even  though  we  just  consider  their  work  from  the 
tandpoint  of  game  conservation.  However,  the  benefits  we  derive 
rom  their  work  are  unlimited,  considering  it  from  all  angles.  Let 
s take  stock  of  their  accomplishments; 

Practically  every  C.C.C.  camp  in  the  State  has  at  least  one  hun- 
red,  and  some  many  more,  men  available  in  very  short  order 
0 combat  forest  fires.  The  men  are  trained  for  this  particular 
/ork  and  with  the  equipment  and  trucks  they  have  always  in 
eadiness  they  can  arrive  at  the  scene  of  a fire  in  very  short  order 
nd  have  it  under  control  before  it  has  done  much  damage,  either 


C.  C.  C.  enrollees  clearing  out  boundary  line  around  a game  refuge. 


fit  to  a Community? 

E.  Russell 

to  forests  or  game.  This  one  part  of  their  work  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly. 

The  camps  cooperate  with  Game  Protectors  and  sportsmen  in 
feeding  game.  They  erect  all  types  of  game  feeders  and  keep  them 
filled  with  food  all  the  time. 

Many  of  the  C.C.C.  enrollees  are  from  cities,  and  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  camp  know  little  or  nothing  about  conservation  work. 
By  the  time  they  have  served  their  enlistment  they  are  able  to 
return  to  their  home  communities  and  carry  on  the  work  they 
were  taught  at  the  camp. 

When  a C.C.C.  enrollee’s  enlistment  has  expired  he  leaves  the 
camp  in  a better  physical  condition,  more  alert,  and  a better 
citizen  all  around  because  of  the  wholesome  work  and  training  he 
has  undergone. 

Because  of  the  different  training  classes  held  regularly  at  the 
camp  each  enrollee  is  trained  how  properly  to  use  practically  all 
types  of  tools  and  to  use  them  safely,  how  to  use  surveyor's  equip- 
ment, to  build  roads,  to  operate  road  building  machinery,  to  drive 
cars  and  trucks  safely,  and  to  do  carpentr.y  and  masonery  work. 

In  many  instances  C.C.C.  camps  are  located  in  rural  places  where 
during  deep  snows  the  people  living  in  these  sections  are  usually 
unable  to  get  out  for  supplies  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  such  instances  the  enrollees  promptly  clear  the  roads  so 
they  as  well  as  the  other  citizens  c n get  out  as  quickly  as  the 
main  highways  are  open.  Often  this  makes  it  possible  for  rural 
folks  to  get  much  needed  medical  aid. 

C.C.C.  truck  drivers  are  required  to  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road 
end  permit  an  automobile  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
pass  before  they  continue  on  their  way.  This  pertains  just  to  dirt 
or  country  roads,  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  courtesies  taught 
enrollees.  Truck  drivers  in  many  instances  assist  motorists  who 
have  car  trouble. 

Let  us  take  our  hats  off  to  the  C.C.C.  boys,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  consider  them  friends  who  are  striving  to  make  our  sport 
and  recreation  BETTER. 
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Causes  of  Juvenile 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
ing  population  was  estimated  to  be  1 skunk 
to  30  acres;  the  fall  density  was  about  1 
skunk  to  12  acres.  More  than  200  summer 
droppings  of  the  striped  skunk  were  ex- 
amined superficially  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  fur-bearer  was  preying  on  immature 
ringneck  pheasants.  No  remains  of  pheasants 
were  found  in  any  of  the  feces;  very  few 
bird  remains  of  any  kind  were  found  in 
them. 

On  July  6,  1939,  after  a heavy  shower, 
three  week-old  pheasant  chicks  were  found 
huddled  together  and  drowned  in  a field  of 
clover.  From  the  evidence,  it  was  considered 
improbable  that  any  hen  was  with  the  un- 
fortunate three  immediately  prior  to  their 
death.  A hen  and  part  of  her  brood  had 
been  killed  in  this  field  by  a mower  two  days 
earlier.  These  chicks  may  have  represented 
the  remainder  of  the  brood. 

When  the  mother  of  a young  brood  has 
been  killed,  the  chicks  frequently  succumb 
to  some  of  the  many  hazards  confronting 
them.  If  they  are  fortunate,  they  may  be 
adopted  by  another  hen,  either  with  or  with- 
out a brood  of  her  own.  On  the  study  area  a 
feather-marked  hen  (after  two  nesting  fail- 
ures) finally  stole  two  chicks  from  another 
hen’s  brood.  There  was  also  evidence  to 
indicate  that  occasionally  a cock  cared  for  a 
brood  after  the  death  of  the  hen. 

Detrimental  effects  of  weather  are  difficult 
to  measure  quantitatively.  During  periods  of 
heavy  rains  many  young  chicks  may  die, 
owing  to  chilling,  drowning,  or  exposure.  In 
the  summer  of  1939  no  heavy  rains  occurred 
during  the  time  when  most  of  the  broods 
were  at  the  vulnerable  age. 

An  unusual  adverse  effect  of  weather  upon 
young  European  Partridge  (Perdix  jjerdix 
perdix)  was  observed  by  Yeatter  (1934). 
During  continued  rains  in  early  summer,  clay 


Mortality  of  the 

soil  adhered  to  the  feet  of  the  young  par- 
tridges and  formed  great  balls  of  mud.  The 
young  birds  were  unable  to  move  freely  and 
died  from  starvation,  exhaustion,  or  exposure. 
The  writer  has  observed  young  killdeer 
(Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus)  in  a similar 
condition.  Mudballing  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported from  pheasants,  but  it  is  a potential 
source  of  juvenile  mortality  in  regions  of 
clay  soils. 

During  this  study  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  examine  young  birds  for  diseases  or 
parasites.  The  small  number  of  unexplained 
deaths  (only  33)  precluded  the  possibility  of 
disease  as  an  important  mortality  factor  on 
the  study  tract. 

Throughout  much  of  the  pheasant  range, 
poultry  roams  over  the  fields.  Pheasants  are 
thus  exposed  to  many  poultry  diseases  and 
parasites,  and  the  possibility  of  infection  of 
the  game  birds  is  always  present.  Predators 
may  aid  in  checking  the  spread  of  disease 
among  pheasants  by  removing  sick  and 
weakened  individuals  that  are  easily  caught. 

As  a means  of  reducing  juvenile  mortality, 
the  use  of  flushing  bars  is  recommended.  By 
saving  the  lives  of  the  females,  young  pheas- 
ants may  be  protected  from  the  weather  and 
enemies.  The  adoption  of  flushing  bars  will 
also  increase  the  number  of  successful  nests, 
as  hen  pheasants  sometimes  resume  incuba- 
tion of  a nest  after  it  has  been  mowed  over. 
Where  tractor-operated  mowing  machines  are 
in  use,  flushing  bars  should  be  employed 
when  cutting  the  first  and  second  crops  of 
hay.  Flushing  bars  now  in  use  on  tractor 
mowers  usually  consist  of  an  iron  pipe  fas- 
tened to  the  tractor  and  extending  out  over 
the  swath.  At  intervals  along  this  pipe, 
chains  dangle  into  the  hay  and  flush  the 
birds  ahead  of  the  cutter  bar.  (See  figure  1.) 
Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  modern 
tractors  travel,  there  is  not  enough  space 
between  flushing  bar  and  cutter  bar  to  allow 


Rinsneck  Pheasant 

the  birds  to  escape.  By  the  insertion  of  twc  j 
elbows  and  another  section  of  pipe,  the  flush-iij  j 
ing  bar  could  be  placed  several  feet  in  front 
of  the  cutter  bar.  Such  an  arrangemenll  ' 
would  be  very  effective  in  reducing  mowinsfl  i 
mortality  among  pheasants. 

Summary 

1.  The  average  size  of  pheasant  broods  ai  . 
the  time  of  hatching  was  9.7  chicks. 

2.  The  average  size  of  pheasant  brood: 
reaching  maturity  was  8.5  birds. 

3.  Juvenile  mortality  took  12.4  percent  oJ  ■ 
the  young  pheasants  produced  on  the  studj 
area. 

4.  At  least  14  different  mortality  factor:  , 
were  observed.  Most  serious  were  the  mow  ' 
ing  operations,  which  accounted  for  18.8  ’ 
percent  of  the  juvenile  mortality. 

5.  Contemporaneous  food  habits  studie;  , 
of  resident  predatory  species  revealed  th  I 
Cooper’s  hawk  as  the  only  important  enemj  i 
of  the  pheasants. 

6.  The  use  of  modified  flushing  bars  ' 
especially  on  tractor  mowers,  is  recommend  . 
ed  as  a means  of  reducing  losses  among  im  ; 
mature  birds  and  thus  increasing  pheasan 
populations. 
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On  Sumhiy.  May  i‘3,  lieaded  by  its  ('hainiuin  Harold  Corbin,  the  Forestry  C’omniittee  of  tbe 
Huntingdon  County  (lame,  Fisb  and  Forestr.v  .-Cssoeiation  planted  approxiinatel.v  8,000  seeds  of 
the  Cbinese  Hairy  Chestnut,  one  pound  of  Itittersweet  seed,  one  pound  of  Siberian  Pea  seed 
and  one  poninl  of  “nut  i»ine"  seed.  Tbe  se(*d  was  planteil  in  nursery  beds  preparatory  to  the 
distribution  of  s<H‘dlings  during  the  spring  of  1<)43.  .Vlso  on  Jlay  12.  the  Petersburg  Game 
.Vssoeiation  planted  approximately  1.000  seeds  of  tbe  Cbinese  Hairy  Cbestnut.  The  Forestry 
C<nnmittee  distributed  7,500  eliestnnt  .seedlings  last  montb,  along  with  the  4.000  seedlings  dis- 
tributed last  spring.  It  places  our  total  distribution  to  date  at  near  I'J.OOO  year-old  seedlings. 
The  Committee,  this  year,  is  extending  its  program  by  planting  a larger  variety  of  seed  and  it 
is  boping  for  good  luck  with  the  production  of  seedlings  for  next  spring. — Howard  Shilling,  Seey. 


Game  Protector  R.  H.  McKissick,  Arm  j 
strong  County,  writes  that  a Mr.  Pete  Smith  j 
of  Walkchalk,  told  him  that  during  the  sever  | 
weather  in  December  he  released  three  rab  ' 
bits  under  a clover  and  timothy  haystack  j 
In  March  Mr.  Smith  moved  the  stack  ant 
found  that  the  animals  had  eaten  holes  u] 
through  it.  When  the  last  batch  was  movei  I 
the  rabbits  ran  out.  All  three  were  in  ex  j 
cellent  condition,  and  Mr.  Smith  claims  hi 
watched  the  stack  very  closely  and  doesn’  j 
think  any  of  the  animals  ever  left  it.  ; 


The  Chester  County  Federation  of  Sports  j 
men’s  Clubs  is  planning  to  hold  its  county  i 
wide  picnic  on  June  1 at  Andrews’  Bridge  j 
on  the  Octoraro  Creek,  a few  miles  out  o , 
Cochranville.  There  will  be  lots  of  sport  1 
events  and  other  recreational  features  in  I 
eluding;  Archery;  Rifle,  Revolver  and  Traj  ) 
Shooting;  Fly,  Plug  and  Surf  Casting;  Quoits  j 
Swimming;  and  Fishing. 


Game  Protector  Elmer  J.  Turner,  Ell 
County,  reports  finding  a coal  black  wood 
chuck  on  the  highway  apparently  killed  b; 
an  automobile. 
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Is  Wildlife  Manasement 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

i 

Can  a farmer  afford  to  have  woods  on  his  farm?  In  most  cases 
: the  answer  is  clearly  yes.  He  can  afford  it  because  he  obtains 
i usuable  products  from  the  woodland  and  even  may  obtain  a cash 
! income  from  it.  It  is  only  one  step  farther  for  him  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  handling  his  woodland  in  such  a way  that  these 
[values  are  permanently  maintained.  Here,  then,  is  a wildlife  man- 
lagement  concept  of  the  first  importance — proper  care  of  woodlands, 
i P.  follows  quickly  that  any  fence  necessary  to  prevent  grazing  of 
I the  woodland  by  livestock  would,  of  course,  be  worthwhile. 

] Can  a farmer  afford  to  have  ponds,  hedges,  windbreaks,  and 
I similar  types  of  semi-economic  areas?  If  these  ares  are  only  good 
! for  wildlife,  the  answer  is  almost  certain  to  be,  “No”.  Fortunately, 
however,  these  areas  can  be  made  to  serve  many  other  values  that 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  permanency  and  well  being  of  the 
farm.  Hedges,  when  planted  on  the  contour  and  properly  main- 
I tained,  are  a valuable  soil  conservation  measure  and  are  of  benefit 
jtc  the  farmer  in  many  ways  in  addition  to  being  good  for  wildlife, 
(similarly,  ponds  may  be  made  to  serve  as  sources  of  livestock  water 
i without  in  any  way  decreasing  their  wildlife  value. 

j In  conclusion.  I would  like  to  venture  a brief  description  of  what 
j a well-managed  farm  can  look  like  and  how  it  can  benefit  wildlife. 
■ The  livestock  are  confined  to  pastures;  all  woodlands,  swamps,  and 
j ponds  are  protected  from  livestock.  Fields  and  woods  are  not 
burned.  Streams  flow  clear  and  cool  and  the  banks  are  covered 
[with  vegetation — no  straightening  of  meandering  curves  and  no 
concrete  bottoms.  Woodlands  are  a natural,  healthy  community 
1 with  trees  of  all  sizes  and  native  varieties — mostly  straight-boled 
I but  with  some  snags  and  the  margins  surrounded  with  shrub  bor- 
Iders.  The  fields  are  fitted  to  the  land  with  luxuriant  crops.  Little 
[erosion  occurs  in  the  winding  contour  crop  bands  that  fit  the  topo- 
Igraphy  like  a custom-made  garment.  There  is  a network  of  well- 
jkept  hedges  on  many  of  the  contour  field  borders.  All  odd  corners 
[such  as  rock  outcrops,  former  gullies,  streambanks,  and  similar 
'areas  are  in  thickets  of  shrubs  or  other  protective  cover.  There  is 
ian  equilibrium  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Woods  and  waters  frame 
Ithe  crop  fields  in  a stable  soil.  There  are  song  birds  for  the  insects. 
: hawks  for  the  mice,  and  foxes  for  the  rabbits;  a patch  of  violets 
[here  and  a clump  of  orchids  there;  muskrats  from  the  pond  and  a 
[few  skunks  from  the  corner  thickets  to  enrich  the  young  boy's 
Impending  money.  In  the  Viburnum  hedge  there  is  a covey  of  quail 
land  the  partridge  drums  in  the  woodland. 

I When  a farmer  brags  about  the  122  species  of  birds  that  visit 
his  farm  yearly;  when  he  is  proud  that  the  rains  no  longer  add 
‘color  to  his  clear  stream — then  there  will  be  conservation,  health 
•for  the  land,  and  happiness  for  the  people. 

i ' 


Worthwhile  to  the  Farmer 


Eroding  streambanks  destroy  farmland,  contribute  to  food  i»roblems.  and 
are  detrimental  to  fish  life. 


The  same  streambaiik  after  control  by  sloping  and  plantinK-.  The  control  has 
protected  the  farmer’s  crop  fiields,  will  help  reduce  the  amount  of  silt  in  the 
river,  and  improve  it  for  fish  and  other  wildlife,  both  in  the  water  and  on 

the  land. 


i MICE  INVADE  APPLE  ORCHARD 

When  a New  Jersey  farmer  visited  his 
apple  orchard  recently  and  found  that  field 
imice  had  injured  more  than  350  trees,  he 
■ 'telephoned  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of- 
Ificials  in  Washington  for  help.  Two  days 
ilater  an  expert  from  the  Biological  Survey’s 
I Division  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control  was 
(personally  inspecting  the  orchard  and  recom- 
I Innending  practices  to  prevent  further  damage 
Ito  the  trees. 

J The  damage  was  done.  Survey  experts  be- 
yiieve,  during  a 2-week  period  when  12  inches 
3f  snow  covered  the  ground.  The  mice  had 
'completely  girdled  the  trees.  Nearly  all  the 
top  roots  had  been  removed,  and  some  trees 
had  been  cut  off  at  the  bottom.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  mice  to  damage  fruit  trees,  it 
i was  explained. 

I , Orchards  are  often  damaged  by  meadow 
I ;-:nd  pine  mice,  the  control  experts  added, 
[:  but  with  correct  preventative  measures  the 
I damage  can  be  avoided. 


All  orchardists  should  examine  their  farms 
before  the  onset  of  winter.  If  traces  of 
mice  are  seen,  control  measures  should  be 
instituted  immediately,  since  most  damage 
by  rodents  occurs  during  winter. 

Meadow  and  pine  mice  are  the  only  kinds 
of  mice  known  to  girdle  trees.  Each  leaves 
distinct  signs  showing  their  presence.  Both 
speces  are  trail  builders.  Meadow  mice  are 
extensive  surface  trail  builders  and  can  be 
seen  by  the  runways  they  have  under  grass 
cover.  If  trails  are  found  under  the  grass 
precautionary  measures  should  be  taken. 

Pine  mice  are  more  active  as  tunnel  dig- 
gers and  characteristically  damage  the  trees 
by  eating  the  roots.  Unlike  that  of  meadow 
mice,  the  presence  of  pine  mice  is  not  so 
easily  discovered  although  these  mice  do  con- 
struct a limited  number  of  trails  under  vege- 
tative cover. 

Many  farmers  attempt  to  prevent  damage 
to  their  trees  by  making  a 3-foot  clearing 


around  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  but  few  orch- 
ardists realize  that  when  snow  covers  the 
ground  the  mice  will  burrow  under  the  snow 
and  thus  cz'oss  the  apparently  protective 
■'clearing.” 

To  prevent  damage  to  fruit  trees,  orchard- 
ists are  advised  to  inspect  their  trees  care- 
fully each  fall.  If  the  presence  cf  rodents 
is  suspected  the  farmers  should  consult  their 
Agricultural  Extension  agents  or  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey's  rodent-control  workers. 


The  Cemmission  is  proud  cf  the  splendid 
emergency  service  perfermed  by  the  officers 
cf  Division  B during  the  disastrous  floods  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  area.  Numerous  reports 
of  their  splendid  work  reached  the  Harris- 
burg office,  and  the  Commission  is  grateful 
to  all  those  agencies  and  individuals  who  so 
thoughtfully  acknowledged  their  service. 
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nior  Conservation  Education 


/iif.  Q.  Qe^fie^ 


Junior  Clubs  aid  wildlife. — This  picture  shows  C.  E.  IMarsh,  supervisins:  principal  of  Southwest 
Greenslmrff  Schools,  and  D,  II.  Michaels,  principal  of  Harrold  Junior  IUkH  School,  with  Mr. 
Michaels’  son,  Gw.vn,  inspectintr  one  of  four  shelters  constructed  on  the  land  of  John  C.  Geisel, 

near  Greens  burs. 


Recently  the  committee  on  Conserva- 
tion Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  made  im- 
portant recommendations  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
matter  of  Junior  Conservation  Education. 

Conservation-minded  citizens  and  educa- 
tors are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  finding  a place  in 
the  school  program  for  activities  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Adult  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  organizations 
of  a similar  nature  are  not  new  and  the 
work  accomplished  by  these  organizations  is 
known  to  all  conservationists.  However,  the 
old  adage  that  old  dogs  are  not  prone  to 
learn  new  tricks  comes  to  our  mind  and  we 
suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  con- 
servation education  involves  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  learning. 

This  being  true,  conservation  must  be 
learned  during  the  time  when  habits  are 
being  formed  and  patterns  of  conduct  are 
being  formulated  in  the  individual.  Thus 
conservation  must  be  taught  to  the  youth 
of  our  country  and  in  our  public  schools. 
Fortunately  for  the  schoolmen  the  youth  of 
our  country  is  ready  to  learn  conservation 
and  merely  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  itself. 


organizations  in  nearby  communities.  The 
Junior  High  School  has  a school  population 
of  about  125  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  seventeen. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
September  of  1938.  At  that  time  approxi- 
mately 30  boys  became  charter  members  and 
formed  the  largest  club  in  the  school.  One 
girl  asked  permission  to  join  but  was  re- 
fused due  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  boys.  The  membership  now  numbers 
fifty  which  represents  about  80%  of  the  boys 
in  the  school. 

The  club  operates  under  a constitution  and 
by-laws  which  provides  for  officers,  dues, 
committees  and  stated  meetings. 

The  standing  committees  are  the  follow- 
ing: Fish,  Game,  Forestry,  Program  and 

Publicity.  The  names  of  these  committees 
are  indicative  of  the  duties  of  each. 

The  regular  business  sessions  are  held 
every  two  weeks.  The  meeting  lasts  for 
about  one  hour  and  is  held  during  regular 
school  hours.  A regular  order  of  business 
is  followed  during  which  all  committees  re- 
port and  plans  for  future  projects  are  dis- 
cussed. At  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
session  the  Program  Committee  provides  en- 
tertainment for  the  remainder  of  the  hour. 


1.  About  50  game  shelters  built  and  main- 
tained. 

2.  About  100  Game  Commission  posters 
posted. 

3.  About  25  Fish  Commission  posters  posted. 

4.  About  40  crows  killed. 

5.  Approximately  50  water  snakes  killed. 

6.  Approximately  2 bushels  of  shellbarks 
and  black  walnuts  collected  and  turned 
over  to  District  Forester  for  planting. 

7.  1500  Trees  from  State  Nursery  planted. 

8.  Assisted  State  men  in  stocking  dams  in 
nearby  streams. 

From  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
club  has  carried  out  its  objectives  as  far  as 
conservation  is  concerned,  but  what  does  this 
mean  in  terms  of  educational  values.  In  con- 
servation activities  there  are  involved  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  learn- 
ing known  to  present  day  educators.  Among 
these  are; 

1.  Pupil  need. 

2.  Pupil  interest. 

3.  Concreteness  of  subject  matter. 

4.  Learning  by  doing. 

5.  Competitive  enterprise. 

Educators  have  long  recognized  seven  car- 
dinal principles  of  education  which  are  the 
outcomes  of  a sound  educational  process. 
These  principles  are  follows: 

1.  Ethical  character. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership. 

3.  Leisure  time  activities. 

4.  Vocational  fitness. 

5.  Health  of  mind  and  body. 

6.  Civic  responsibility. 

7.  Command  of  fundamentals. 

A careful  analysis  of  these  and  of  the 
activities  of  the  Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club 
will  reveal  that  there  is  close  correlation 
between  the  two  and  that  conservation  lends 
itself  adequately  to  such  a learning  process. 

After  two  years  of  fascinating  experience 
in  this  work  the  writer  believes  and  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  will  further 
collaborate  in  a program  of  conservation 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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As  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
field  the  writer  wishes  to  present  a resume 
of  the  activities  of  the  Worcester  Junior 
High  School  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Worcester  Township  is  located  in  central 
Montgomery  County  and  is  distinctly  agri- 
cultural in  nature.  Trapping,  gunning  and 
fishing  are  all  done  to  some  extent  within 
the  borders  of  the  township.  Many  of  the 
local  sportsmen  are  active  in  sportsmen’s 

• Sponsor — Worcester  Junior  High  School  Sports- 
men’s Club.  Worcester.  Montgomery  County.  Penna. 


Each  member  pays  $.50  per  year  dues.  This 
entitles  him  to  the  club  button,  to  enter  all 
contests  conducted  by  the  club,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  activities.  The  contests  for 
prizes  create  much  interest.  Prizes  are 
awarded  for  big  fish,  big  muskrats,  and  for 
killing  water  snakes,  turtles  and  crows.  The 
names  of  the  winners  of  these  contests  are 
published  in  local  newspapers. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the  con- 
servation activities  of  this  club  since  its  in- 
ception in  September  1938: 


The  timber  wolf  has  a worse  reputation  .f* 
than  he  deserves.  According  to  the  U.  S Ij 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the  Hud-  i 
son’s  Bay  Company  of  Canada,  the  stories  1 
of  timber  wolves  attacking  man  are  all  bunk.  <t 
There  isn’t  an  authentic  case  on  record,  these  \ 
authorities  say,  of  a wolf  attacking  a man. 

In  reality,  wolves  are  cowards.  They  do  kill 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  occasionally  a wolf  I 
will  go  beserk,  killing  merely  for  the  fun  j 
of  it. 
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FRAINING  DOGS  ON  DRAGS 

Q.  Is  it  legal  after  April  1 to  train  dogs  by 
using  a drag  made  from  the  bedding  of 
a raccoon? 

J.R.F, — York,  Pa. 

\\.  No.  We  have  an  opinion  from  respons- 

I ible  legal  authority  that  during  the  closed 
season  for  training  dogs,  April  1 to 
August  20,  it  is  unlawful  to  permit  dogs 

^ to  follow  a trail  laid  by  a drag,  or  to 
permit  a dog  to  chase  a led  raccoon,  ex- 
cept under  proper  field  trial  permit  is- 
sued by  the  Game  Commission  for  a fee 
of  $5.00.  Such  field  trial  must  be  held 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
representative  of  the  Commission. 

% 4: 

SALE  OF  DEER  FAT 

3.  Will  you  advise  us  whether  we  can  con- 
tact anybody  in  your  State  who  might 
be  interested  in  selling  us  deer  fat,  some- 
times known  as  deer  tallow  or  deer 
grease? 

E.J.V.  & Co.— New  York  City. 

A.  The  sale  of  fat  taken  from  deer  killed 
in  a wild  state  in  Pennsylvania  is  unlaw- 
ful, for  the  reason  that  our  Game  Law 

1 forbids  the  sale  of  parts  of  any  game 
killed  under  those  conditions  within  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  skins  of  rac- 
coons and  bears.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  source  in  the  State  from  which 
you  might  legally  purchase  deer  fat. 

* * * 

PLYING  SQUIRRELS 

3.  Can  I get  a permit  to  keep  a flying 
squirrel? 

G.L.H. — DuBois,  Pa. 

These  animals  have  no  protection  in 
Pennsylvania  and  if  you  captured  a fly- 
■ ing  squirrel  legally  under  authority  of  a 
hunter’s  license,  there  is  no  objection  to 
keeping  it  indefinitely  in  your  possession 
without  a permit  of  any  kind.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  upon  you  to  show  that 
this  squirrel  was  lawfully  taken,  in  the 
event  you  are  questioned  by  a State 
Officer. 

iiJEER  HAIR  FOR  FISHING  FLIES 

i 3-  Is  it  legal  to  use  deer  hair  in  making 

I fishing  flies  for  sale?  If  not,  can  a per- 

I mit  be  obtained? 

I J.T.R. — Mercer,  Pa. 

' The  answer  to  both  questions  is  “No”. 
Inasmuch  as  the  present  Game  Law  for- 
bids the  sale  of  any  parts  of  deer  killed 
in  a wild  state  in  Pennsylvania,  the  use 
of  the  hair  of  a deer  so  killed  within  the 
Commonwealth  in  making  fishing  flies 
for  sale  is  contrary  to  law.  If  you  desire 
to  make  artificial  flies  with  deer  hair  for 
profit,  it  would  be  best  to  import  the 
hair  from  another  state  or  country.  Under 
those  conditions,  you  could  legally  sell 
the  flies. 


By  CHARLES  F.  STAMBAUGH 

HOUSE  IN  TREE  FOR  DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  Is  it  within  the  law  to  construct  a shel- 
ter or  house  in  a tree  from  which  deer 
in  season  may  be  killed?  I understand 
that  no  salt  or  bait  can  be  used  to  attract 
the  deer,  but  my  idea,  if  permissible,  is 
to  command  a better  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

E.H.J. — Kane,  Pa. 

A.  In  our  opinion  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
deer  from  a shelter  or  house  constructed 
in  a tree.  While  no  objection  has  been 
raised  by  the  Game  Commission  to  a 
hunter  climbing  a tree  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  a legal  deer  in  season,  except 
that  the  practice  is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  con- 
struct a shelter  or  blind  in  a tree  for 
that  purpose  is  in  violation  of  Section 
704  (a)  of  the  Game  Law  which  pro- 
hibits a hunter  from  taking  advantage 
of  any  contrivance  or  device  not  speci- 
fically permitted  by  the  Act. 

* * * 

DOGS  FOR  HUNTING  SKUNKS  AND 
WOODCHUCKS 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  hunt  skunks  with  a 
dog  now  ( April) ; and  when  can  you 
train  a dog  for  hunting  woodchucks? 

R.K. — Central  City,  Pa. 

A.  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  skunks  with  dogs 
during  the  period  from  April  1 to  August 
20,  as  this  is  the  closed  season  for  train- 
ing dogs  and  the  law  forbids  a dog  owner 


to  permit  his  dog  to  pursue  any  wild 
birds  or  wild  animals  during  that  period, 
except  in  certain  counties  open  to  fox 
hunting  only.  For  the  same  reason,  you 
may  not  train  your  dogs  to  pursue  wood- 
chucks until  August  20.  The  groundhog 
season  opens  July  1,  but  until  August  20 
the  groundhog  hunter  must  confine  his 
hunting  to  the  use  of  a gun  or  other 
legal  means,  as  he  may  not  use  his  dog 
for  such  hunting  until  on  and  after 
August  20. 

♦ * * 

KILLING  WOODCHUCKS  FOR  FARMERS 

Q.  I have  been  requested  by  several  farmers 
to  kill  woodchucks  in  their  fields.  How 
may  I legally  kill  them  out  of  season? 

Mrs.V.C — Corry,  Pa. 

A.  Farmers  do  not  have  the  right  by  law 
to  give  permission  to  kill  groundhogs  on 
their  property  to  persons  who  do  not 
reside  on  cultivated  lands  with  them.  Ap- 
parently you  are  not  a resident  of  a 
cultivated  area  and  in  that  case,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  wait  until  the 
opening  of  the  woodchuck  season  on  July 
1 to  kill  these  animals  for  farmers  re- 
questing you  to  do  so.  Between  July  1 
and  September  30  you  may,  with  the 
specific  permission  of  the  farmer,  dig 
woodchucks  out  of  dens  in  their  culti- 
vated fields,  provided  the  earth  is  im- 
mediately replaced  and  the  dug-out  area 
leveled  off. 


Photo  by  Anthony  SkotaU 

Groundhogs  must  not  be  hunted  with  dogs  until  August  vOth. 
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The  H ungarian  and  Chukar  Partridse 


Photo  by  Eric  J.  Haskins’,  London,  Ens. 
Hunsai'ian  Partridge  at  nest. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

established  on  a sporting  basis  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is,  however,  well  realized  that 
good  shooting  can  be  expected  only  in  those 
few  sections  of  the  State  which  are  primarily 
devoted  to  the  production  of  small  grains  and 
that  additional  plantings  either  of  wild- 
trapped  or  artificially  reared  birds  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary. 

To  state  and  federal  administrators,  as 
well  as  to  research  workers  and  sportsmen, 
the  cost  of  establishing  any  exotic  species  is 
of  particular  interest.  Fortunately,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hun,  Pennsylvania  is  in  position 
to  present  accurate  figures  on  the  subject. 
Including  the  purchase  of  1850  birds  which 
were  lost  during  a quarantine  period  in  force 
during  1929,  the  total  delivered  cost  of  the 
thirty-one  odd  thousand  wild-trapped  birds 
was  $124  545.76.  Though  accurate  records  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  felt  that  $3.00  is  a 
fair  figure  for  the  cost  of  raising  one  par- 
tridge cn  the  State  Game  Farms.  Thus,  the 
expenditure  involved  in  producing  the  2,155 
artificially  reared  birds  was  approximately 
$6,465.  This  means  that  the  total  cost  of  all 
birds  utilized  in  the  fifteen  year  stocking 
program  was  just  under  $131,000.00.  Since 
little  or  no  other  money  was  spent  directly 
and  solely  for  the  program,  the  sum  stated 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  cost  establish- 
ing the  species  on  a sporting  basis. 

At  first  glance  the  figures  just  presented 
may  seem  exceptionally  high,  but  if  addi- 
tional data  on  the  expenses  involved  in  es- 
tablishing the  same  and  other  species  in 
various  regions  were  available,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  program  might  be  shown  to 
be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

The  Chukar  Partridge 

The  Commission’s  first  tests  with  the 
chukar  partridge  (Caccihis  chukar  sp.),  were 
made  in  1936  when  68  birds  were  liberated 
in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  In  that  and 
the  succeeding  years  a total  of  2021  birds 


was  released  in  carefully  selected  areas  with- 
in the  Commonwealth. 

Some  few  of  the  birds  were  wild-trapped 
individuals  secured  from  Indo  China  through 
the  well  known  “Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive” 
Frank  Buck.  The  remainder  were  artificially 
propagated  individuals  of  several  different 
strains. 

As  a general  rule,  regardless  of  the  time 
and  place  of  release,  the  birds  shortly  dis- 
persed in  all  directions,  completely  vanish- 
ing within  a period  of  a few  weeks.  Several 
pairs  of  birds  are  known  to  have  brought 
broods  off  the  nest,  but  their  ultimate  fate 
is  unknown.  One  bird,  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1937,  is  definitely  known  to  have  survived 
the  winter  immediately  following.  Shortly 
after  it  was  turned  out,  this  individual  ap- 
peared at  a farm  roughly  twenty  miles  from 
the  point  of  release.  There  it  “took  up  with” 
a flock  of  domestic  turkeys  on  free  range 
accompanying  the  latter  during  their  daytime 
wanderings  and  roosting  with  them  at  night. 
Apparently,  it  suffered  not  at  all  from  the 
winter  extremes.  In  the  spring  of  1938,  an 
additional  40  birds  were  turned  loose  at  the 
place  the  one  individual  had  wintered,  but 
within  one  week  all  the  flock,  including  the 
winter  resident,  had  disappeared. 

The  only  release  which  showed  any  par- 
ticular promise  of  success  was  one  made  in 
the  spring  of  1939  on  a high,  rocky  and  com- 
paratively barren  mountain  top  in  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  It  was  there  that  the 
few  broods  of  young  previously  mentioned 
were  observed  some  months  after  the  birds 
were  liberated.  In  that  place  too  the  charac- 
teristic bowl-shaped  “workings”  hollowed  in 
the  snow  and  earth  by  the  birds  were  fre- 
quently noted.  It  is  from  this  habit  that  the 
chukar’s  scientific  name  is  derived.  Event- 
ually, however,  these  individuals  also  dis- 
appeared. 

Apparently  all  plantings  made  by  the 
Commission  have  failed,  while  private  efforts 


along  the  same  lines  have  met  with  the  same 
fate.  In  view  of  this  fact,  attempts  to  es- 
tablish the  species  are  being  discontinued, 
though  500  birds  now  on  hand  will  shortly 
be  released  in  the  wild  because  it  has  been 
impossible  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  birds  stocked 
were  raised  incidental  to  the  regular  activi- 
ties at  the  State  Game  Farms,  no  cost  records 
are  available.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  experiment. 


Although  the  weather  was  extremely  in- 
clement, over  fifty  dogs  and  a gallery  of 
about  100  persons  turned  out  for  the  Annual 
Bucks-Montgomery  County  Coon  Dog  Trial 
on  April  20.  Following  are  the  winners. 

First  Heat,  first  line — Rex,  owned  by  E. 
Conrath,  Fleetwood,  Pa.;  second  line.  Driver, 
owned  by  Behre  & Deloughy,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
Tree  dog,  Brownie,  owned  by  Clewell,  Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Second  Heat,  first  line — Smokey  Jack,  own- 
ed by  Smith  & Thompson,  New  Jersey;  sec- 
ond line.  Driver,  owned  by  M.  G.  'Walters, 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.;  Tree  dog,  Smokey  Jack, 
owned  by  Smith  & Thompson,  Nev/  Jersey. 


Third  Heat,  first  line — Buster,  owned  by 
Bobby  Hoffert,  Hellertown,  Pa.;  second  line,  ■ 
Bobby,  owned  by  Bock  & Kichline,  Heller- 
town; Tree  dog,  Bobby,  owneg  by  Edgar  / 
Walls,  Millington,  Md. 

Fourth  Heat,  first  line — Jumping  Joe,  own- 


ed by  Behre  & Deloughy,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
second  line.  Trailer,  owned  by  Robert  Hoffert, 
Hellertown;  Tree  dog.  Jumping  Joe,  owned 
by  Behre  & Deloughy,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Fifth  Heat,  first  line — Jim,  owned  by  E. 
Conrath,  Fleetwood;  second  line,  Jim,  owned  | 
by  O.  Mixel,  Allentown;  Tree  dog,  Ben,  own-  -j 
ed  by  E.  Conrath,  Fleetwood. 


Sixth  Heat,  first  line — Ranger,  owned  by 
Robert  Hoffert,  Hellertown;  second  line. 
Wealthy,  owned  by  Harvey  Arnold,  Allen- 
town; Tree  dog.  Red  Arrow,  owned  by  Paul 
Schaffer,  Allentown. 

Seventh  Heat,  first  line — Rowdy,  owned  by 
Behre  & Deloughy,  Madison,  N.  J.;  second 
line,  Buzzy,  owned  by  Bock  and  Kichline, 
Hellertown;  Tree  dog,  Buzzy,  owned  by  Bock 
& Kichline,  Hellertown. 

The  final  line  was  won  by  Smoky  Jack, 
owned  by  Smith  & Thompson,  New  Jersey. 

The  final  tree  was  won  by  Brownie,  owned 
by  Clewell,  Allentown. 


Fifteen  wild-duck  bootleggers  and  market 
hunters  received  a total  of  44  months  in  jail 
and  $125  in  fines  during  the  April  session  of 
Federal  court  at  Sacramento,  California,  as 
game  management  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  concluded  an  intensive 
drive  on  a Pacific  Coast  bootleg  ring  that 
sold  wild  ducks  to  night  clubs  and  restaur- 
ants in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Game  Protector  Francis  E.  Jenkins,  Lacka- 
wanna County,  found  a killdeer  nest  with 
four  eggs  on  April  27. 


THE  NIGHTHAWK 


IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  NATIVE 
BIRDS  THAT  HAVE.  ADAPTED 
THEMSELVES  TO  CITY  LIFE 
OFTEN  NESTING  ON  GRAVEL 
ROOFS  AND  CINDER  OR  SLAG  BANKS 


Wjk 

//  fi>j 


IT  BUILDS  NO  NEST 
LAYING  ITS  TWO  BROWN 
MOTTLED  EGGS  IN  A 
SLIGHT  HOLLOW  IN  THE  GROUND 


WITH 


LONG,  STRONG  WINGS  AND 
A WIDE  MOUTH  ENABLE  IT 
TO  CAPTURE  THE  FLYING 
N SECTS  ON  WHICH  IT 
FEEDS  CHIEFLY  AT  NIGHT 
aT 


THE  YOUNG 
- ARE  SHAPELESS 
FUZZY  things 
MMENSE  MOUTHS 


IT  HAS  ONE  OF  THE 
WIDEST  RANGES  OF 
ANY  OF  OUR  LAND  BIRDS 
OCCUPYING  PRACTICALLY 
ALL  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

"A"  SUMMER  RANGE 

"b"  winter  range 


DURING  THE  NESTING  SEASON  THE 

MALES  INDULGE  IN  A SPECTACULAR 
DISPLAY,  DARTING  DOWNWARD  FROM 
A HEIGHT  AND  THEN  SUDDENLY 
SWERVING  UPWARD  CAUSING  A 
HOLLOW,  BOOMING  SOUND  AS  THE 
AIR  RUSHES  THROUGH  THEIR  WINGS 


REALIZING  ITS 
" PROTECTIVE  COLORING 
IT  OFTEN  SLEEPS  ON  A 
HORIZONTAL  LIMB  WHERE  IT 
PERCHES  LENGTHWISE  LOOKING 
LIKE  A KNOT  OR  SNAG  e l.Pool 


Wildlife  lii/ndicatv  lU'iO 
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deer  herd  is  considerably  reduced  first. 
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I FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

i By 

W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.  m.f.u. 


For  reasons  obvious  to  almost  every  sportsman  who  has  hunted  in  the  deer  country  during 
the  past  five  years,  but  particularly  to  those  who  have  tried  during  recent  winters  temporarily 
to  relieve  food  conditions  in  the  thickly  forested  areas  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  farmer 
whose  crops  are  being  destroyed  by  deer  because  of  the  lack  of  their  normal  forest  foods,  the 
Game  Commission  in  the  interest  of  good  game  management,  as  well  as  from  a humanitarian  stand- 
point, has  taken  under  advisement  the  declaration  of  a state-wide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer 
next  fall,  with  no  open  season  for  antlered  bucks. 

At  an  extended  weekend  conference  on  June  8 and  9,  the  Commission  and  its  field  and 
office  staffs  discussed  at  length  the  status  of  its  current  state-wide  food  and  cover  development 
activities  and  the  prospective  game  supply  for  this  fall.  Many  disturbing  conditions  were  re- 
ported. 

The  Commission’s  land  management  responsibilities  have  tripled  during  the  past  decade,  and 
it  is  now  spending  more  of  the  sportsmen’s  money  for  the  management  and  improvement  of 
the  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  than  ever  before  to  assure  a maximum  annual  crop  of  wildlife  on 
those  lands.  In  this  work  various  relief  agencies,  such  as  the  C.C.C.,  W.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  and  N.Y.A. 
and  other  groups,  have  been  most  helpful. 

Even  though  a comprehensive  long-term  program  of  rehabilitation  of  our  game  habitats  is  well 
underway,  it  is  evident  that  in  certain  large  wooded  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Com- 
mission’s efforts  have  been  nullified  by  the  big  deer  herd.  Field  officers  report  that  in  the  deer 
country  from  75%  to  90%  of  the  many  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  food  plots  planted  by  the 
Commission  were  destroyed  by  deer,  and  that  planting  grain  plots  to  furnish  food  for  small  game 
and  to  relieve  damage  to  neighboring  farms  is  of  little  value  wherever  deer  are  plentiful 

Reports  also  indicate  that  slightly  over  9,000  deer  starved  this  past  winter;  that  in  one 
of  our  large  northern  field  administrative  divisions  where  there  are  still  too  many  deer  such 
losses  exceeded  6,000  animals — two-thirds  of  the  total  for  the  State — in  spite  of  the  extensive 
browse  cutting  programs  conducted  by  the  Commission  and  interested  sportsmen.  Elsewhere, 
except  in  badly  over-browsed  areas,  the  estimated  losses  were  small.  In  counties  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  region  just  mentioned,  where  comparatible  deer  populations  existed  prior  to 
1938  when  more  than  170,000  antlerless  deer  were  removed  in  a statewide  season,  and  where 
antlerless  deer  were  again  legal  for  part  of  the  1939  season,  the  losses  from  starvation  during  the 
past  winter  were  nil.  This,  generally  speaking,  proves  conclusively  that  winter  and  early  spring 
starvation  was  confined  to  areas  which  are  over-populated. 

Deer  damage  complaints  from  farmers  in  many  counties  this  spring  also  are  distressing  and 
relief  will  have  to  be  given  those  adjacent  to  woodland  areas  or  their  crops  will  be  ruined.  The 
Commission,  in  analyzing  the  food  and  cover  program  in  relation  to  the  deer  herd,  now  recog- 
nizes that  where  food  is  scarce  for  deer,  food  and  cover  are  also  scarce  for  small  forest  game, 
including  grouse,  varying  hares,  cottontail  rabbits,  and  in  some  counties  wild  turkeys.  Conse- 
quently, such  game  is  not  thriving  in  many  sections  because  the  undergrowth,  including  such 
choice  bear  and  grouse  foods  as  devil’s  club,  sumac,  and  blackberry  briars,  has  been  destroyed. 
In  a number  of  such  counties  our  field  officers  believe  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow 
no  hunting  for  such  forest-loving  species  as  those  above  named  this  year.  One  of  the  problems 
which  is  giving  the  Commission  considerable  concern  is  how  to  prevent  like  destruction  of  fine 
small  game  habitats  in  other  regions. 

The  Commission’s  field  and  office  staffs  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  open  limited  areas  to  antler- 
less  deer,  as  was  done  in  1939,  is  unwise  because  it  concentrates  hunters,  increases  the  danger  to 
human  life,  and  causes  needless  confusion  and  difficulty.  They  believe  that  the  more  sensible 
plan  is  to  reverse  statewide  seasons  as  needed,  say  on  alternate  years,  or  once  in  every  three 
years. 
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Except  where  deer  have  destroyed  food  and  cover,  the  prospects  for  the  small  game  hunt- 
ing season  this  fall  are  satisfactory,  and  present  indications  are  that  the  Commission  can  be  fully 
as  liberal  in  its  hunting  season  regulations  this  fall  as  it  was  a year  ago.  The  Commission  has 
scheduled  a meeting  on  July  11  to  decide  upon  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  other  regulations,  at  which 
time  these  several  matters  will  be  carefully  considered.  Present  indications  are  that  the  small 
game  season  will  probably  open  on  November  1;  the  bear  season  November  18:  and  the  deer 
season  on  Monday,  December  2. 
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The  quiet  of  evening  is  settling  down 
As  o’er  the  pond  there  runs  a frown 
Of  rippling  waves,  as  the  soft  breeze  sighing 
Pauses  to  listen  to  the  pied-billed’s  crying. 

He  sounds  like  a hound  on  a far  away  trail 
And  occasionally  a loon  will  add  his  wail. 

Thus  I sit  and  listen  to  woodland  voices 
Many  are  familiar,  others  strange  noises; 

The  red-wing’s  songs  or  continuous  scolding 
Make  a sudden  stillness  when  they  are  withholding 
From  the  silent  shadow  which  sails  on  high, 

A lofty  broad-wing  with  a very  sharp  eye. 

This  danger  passes  and  what  should  I see 

But  a swimming  muskrat  with  the  branch  of  a tree. 

He  maneuvers  it  well  thru  brush,  around  stump, 

And  deposits  it  with  others  on  a small  hump. 

This  strange  looking  pile  being  built  like  a dome 
Will  soon  become  the  furred-ones  home. 


A fat  gray  squirrel  approaches  on  her  way  to  an  elm  tree 
To  gather  more  bark  strips  for  the  nest  I can  see. 

Hello!  They’re  two  red  squirrels  now  in  the  basswood 
Cutting  and  pealing  red  buds  that  must  taste  good. 

For  they're  stuffing  themselves  till  white  stomachs  stick  out 
Or  an  eagle  swings  closer  and  puts  them  to  route. 

The  croak  of  bullfrogs  in  the  skunk  cabbage  plants 
Is  suddenly  stilled  by  the  whistle  of  wings. 

As  out  of  the  sunset  a swift  flyer  shouts; 

A beautiful  wood  duck,  to  his  mate  he  brings 

News  of  a nest  site  in  distant  hollow  apple 

And  they  talk  it  all  over  as  they  preen  and  dapple. 

Small  wonder  men  seek  the  quiet  forest  to  think. 

For  here  may  be  found  the  lessons  that  link 
Human  lives  a bit  closer  to  God’s  plan  of  love 
By  making  us  realize  His  power  from  above. 

For  observing  natures’  children  in  part  or  the  whole 
We  And  that  men  only  are  endowed  with  a soul. 


Written  from  actual  observations  on  a small  pond  in  Mass.,  June  1938. 
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THE  GAME  COMMISSION  IMPROVES 

ITS  LAND  HOLDINGS 


Each  year  more  than  650,000  licensed 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  invade  the 
woods  and  fields  in  pursuit  of  wildlife.  The 
annual  “bag”  of  this  large  army  of  sportsmen 
amounts  to  an  average  of  between  five  and 
seven  million  pieces  of  game,  weighing  a 
total  of  from  six  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
tons. 

One  of  the  natural  questions  to  be  asked  by 
sportsmen  is:  what  is  our  Game  Commission 
doing  to  maintain  this  supply  of  wildlife,  and 
what  is  it  doing  to  provide  the  great  army 
of  hunters  with  a place  on  which  to  enjoy 
their  sport? 

Good  hunting  and  a place  on  which  to 
hunt  are  of  course  the  dream  of  every  sports- 
man. They  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
thousand  words,  both  written  and  oral.  Each 
individual  hunter  and  sportsman  has  his  own 
solution  to  the  main  problems  of  wildlife 
conservation.  They  have  likewise  been  the 
reason  for  many  State  and  National  con- 
ferences, all  designed  to  improve  this  popu- 
lar outdoor  sport. 

The  aim  of  the  Game  Commission  is  to 
continue  to  provide  the  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  good  hunting.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  no  small  job.  The 
problems  facing  those  responsible  for  main- 
taining wildlife  supplies  are  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  since  their  conservation 
became  a matter  for  serious  consideration. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  essential  re- 
quirements for  the  maintenance  of  a supply 
of  game  birds  or  animals  on  an  area.  Indeed, 
to  outline  the  Commission’s  activities  in  all 
of  the  various  fields,  and  show  the  results, 
would  take  too  long  and  make  a story  too 
voluminous  for  this  magazine.  The  present 
writing,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  the 
Commission’s  activities  in  providing  more 
places  to  hunt  and  what  has  been  done  in 
assisting  nature  toward  what  might  be  called 
natural  propagation,  or  improving  living  con- 
ditions for  wildlife,  on  Commission-controlled 
areas  so  that  wildlife  can  propagate  and  in- 
crease to  the  maximum  under  natural  con- 
ditions. This  article  will  be  in  part  a re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Commission’s 
Division  of  Game  Land  Management  for  the 
two  years  ending  May  31,  1940. 

Land  Holdings  Grouped  For  Management 

The  Commission’s  direct  land  management 
responsibilities  now  covers  nearly  1,000,000 
acres,  with  more  than  630,000  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  (owned  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion), 1,191  Refuges,  75  Wild  Propagating 
Areas,  (exclusive  of  14  Wild  Turkey  Pro- 
pagating Areas),  84  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  comprising  more  than  135,000  acres, 
4 Dog  Training  Preserves,  and  2 Archery 
Preserves,  wherein  hunting  by  bow  and 
arrow  onily  is  permitted. 

The  various  land  and  refuge  units  in  the 
State  have  been  divided  into  44  separate 
groups  for  purposes  of  maintenance  and 
management.  Each  group  is  in  charge  of 
a Land  Management  Protector  whose  duties 
it  is  to  carry  on  maintenance  and  improve- 

• President  ol  the  Commission. 
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ments  of  the  lands  in  his  group.  Five  trained 
Game  Land  Technicians,  whose  duties  are 
to  plan  and  coordinate  management  arud 
development  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Refuges,  are  also  working  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Division. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Refuge 
System 

During  the  past  two  years  a total  of  65 
small  Primary  and  Auxiliary  Refuges  were 
established  and  a few  of  the  larger  old 
Refuges  were  reduced  in  size,  with  some 
smaller  ones  established  in  the  same  general 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  pro- 
tection, and  to  a larger  variety  of  wildlife. 

Twenty-five  new  Wild  Propagating  Areas 
from  which  wild  game  is  transferred  for  re- 
stocking in  other  locations  were  added  during 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  MR.  I.EFFLER’S 
ARTICLE 

Annual  bag:  of  more  than  650,000  licensed  hunters 
in  Pennsylvania  is  approximately  five  to  seven  mil- 
lion pieces  of  eame  amounting  t^  6,000  to  12,000  tons. 

Game  Commission  controls  almost  one  million  acres 
of  land. 636, 680  acres  owned  by  Commission,  (3,000 
miles  outside  boundary  line)  including  almost  1,200 
refuges,  (1,600  miles  of  wire  line),  75  propagating 
areas.  84  Farm-Game  projects  comprising  135.551 
acres  with  1.656  safety  zones,  and  880  refuge  units. 
Fands  and  Refuges  in  44  groups  for  management. 
Commission  owns  25  headquarters  for  Game  Land 
Managers. 

PYMATUNING  MUSEUM  AND  REFUGE 

2,500  people  visit  Pymatuning  Museum  weekly. 

Museum  contains  232  mounted  specimens  of  53 
different  species  of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds. 

Refuge  comprises  3.670  acres  (2.500  water  and  1,170 
land  and  marsh). 

15.000  to  20,000  waterfowl  can  be  observed  in  sum- 
mer at  the  Refuge. 

75.000  waterfowl  observed  in  one  day  during  migra- 
tion. 

Approximately  .500,000  migratory  waterfowl  used 
Refuge  during  past  two  years  tn  feed  and  rest. 

75  acres  grain  planted — 25  acres  left  standing  in 
fields. 

726.000  watei'fowl  food  plants,  10,000  bulbs.  2,000 
roots  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  seeds  and  S4*ed 
spores  planted  in  refuge  and  main  dam. 

GAME  FOOD  AND  COVER  PLANTINGS  ON  GAME 
LANDS  AND  REFUGES 

4.500.000  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  cuttings  planted. 

Thousands  of  feeding  shelters,  retreats,  etc.,  were 

constructed, 

16  tons  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mixture 
planted,  largely  bv  sportsmen. 

700  game  food  plots  (grain)  over  600  acres  planted 
each  year. 

Release  cuttings  and  thinnings  made  on  thousands 
of  acres.  ,S1 4,000  received  from  the  sale  of  wood. 

Several  hundred  pounds  of  seeds  collected  by  NYA 
for  nursery’  planting. 

35.000  wild  apple  trees  pruned  and  300  tons  apple 
pomace  distributed  for  game  food. 

05.000  copies  Bulletin  16.  “Wildlife  in  the  Farm 
Program”,  printed  and  distributed. 

20. (MK)  copies  Bulletin  11.  “More  Food  for  Upland 
Game”,  printed  and  distributed. 

RELIEF  LABOR 

50  WPA  projects  completed  in  two  years. 

34  WPA  projeets  now  op<‘rating  employing  lietween 
1,400  and  1.800  men  daily. 

35  WPA  projects  appliefl  for. 

Many  NYA  projects  approved  for  work  on  State 
Game  Lands  and  Game  Refuges. 

18.000  man  hours  of  labor  furnished  by  DPA. 

Two  CCC  CamiHi  locate<I  on  Game  Lands  doing 

development  and  maintenance  work. 


the  biennium.  An  additional  48  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects,  with  428  new  Refut'-:; 
units  and  over  1,100  Safety  Zones,  were  set 
up  and  posted.  Two  additional  Bird  Dog 
Training  Areas  were  established. 

Our  land  units  require  maintaining  ap- 
proximately 1,600  miles  of  wire  line  around 
Refuges,  Propagating  Areas,  and  Special  Pre- 
serves. Each  year  these  lines  are  mowed, 
signs  and  posters  renewed,  and  new  wire 
put  up  as  needed.  Nearly  3,000  miles  of 
(/utsidc  boundary  line  of  State  Game  Lands 
ir:u;t  bc  maintained.  These  lines  are  kept 
tagged  and  painted,  while  some  are  brushed 
cut  regularly  for  fire  protection.  Several 
hundred  miles  of  trails  and  roads  are  main- 
tained for  administration  and  protection. 
These  are  useful  in  protecting  the  areas  from 
fire,  in  getting  feed  and  salt  into  the  moun- 
tains, in  handling  the  utilization  problems; 
moreover,  they  serve  as  valuable  openings  for 
wildlife.  It  is  also  necessary  in  many  cases 
to  maintain  telephone  lines  to  Game  Land 
Managers’  headquarters  where  commercial 
lines  are  some  distance  away.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  84  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  requires  posting  and  then  taking 
down  each  year  Safety  Zone  posters  from 
around  moie  than  1,600  Safety  Zone  areas, 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  lines 
around  880  Refuge  units,  the  patrolling 
of  the  areas,  and  preparations  for  a supply 
of  food  for  wildlife. 

The  Commission  owns  twenty-five  regular 
Game  Land  Managers’  headquarters,  as  well 
as  buildings  at  four  State  Game  Farms,  which 
are  maintained  and  improved  from  time  to 
time,  also  several  buildings  used  as  tem- 
porary headquarters.  During  the  biennium 
the  headquarters  of  the  Game  Land  klanager 
at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge,  as  well  as  the 
Museum  Building  and  Service  Buildings  at 
this  area,  were  completed.  In  addition  to 
these  buildings,  two  major  remodeling  jobs 
were  made,  one  at  the  headquarters  of  Group 
1.  Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  County,  and  the 
other  at  the  headquarters  of  Group  21,  near 
Rainsburg,  Bedford  County.  Considerable 
work  was  required  at  other  headquarters 
in  improving  and  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Pymatuning  Museum  and  Refuge 

The  Pymatuning  \Vild  Waterfowl  Museum, 
completed  in  the  Fall  of  1938,  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  under  the 
control  of  the  Game  Commission.  It  is  located 
on  Ford  Island  about  one  mile  south  of 
Linesville  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Pyma- 
tuning Refuge,  close  to  the  now  famous  site 
where  the  "ducks  walk  on  the  fish”.  The 
building  is  88'  x 22'  with  an  exhibit  room 
50'  X 22'.  Considerable  landscaping  has  been 
done  on  Ford  Island  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  museum,  using  for  the  most  part  those 
shrubs  and  vines  which  provide  cover  and 
food  for  wildlife.  A parking  area  for  ap- 
proximately 200  cars  has  been  completed  and 
from  it  gravel  walks  lead  to  the  museum 
and  other  points  of  interest  on  the  island.  It 
is  being  maintained  by  the  Game  Commission 
(Please  turn  Page) 
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The  I’Miiatiinins  Waterfowl  Museum  is  one  of  the  Game  Commission's  biggest  attractions. 


to  display  mounted  specimens  of  wild  water- 
fowl,  shore,  and  other  migratory  birds  that 
visit  the  Pymatuning  region,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  from  May  1 to  November  30. 
The  Museum  has  proven  valuable  to  sports- 
men, naturalists,  and  the  general  public,  an 
average  of  2,500  persons  visiting  it  weekly. 
More  than  fifty  school  groups  visit  the  area 
each  summer.  Interested  persons  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  migratory  water- 
fowl,  including  some  species  rarely  seen  in 
this  region.  The  Museum  now  contains  53 
migratory  waterfowl  and  shore  bird  species, 
with  a total  of  232  specimens,  all  of  which 
were  collected  on  the  area,  including  the 
rare  great  white  heron.  The  specimens  are 
expertly  mounted  and  attractively  displayed 
in  glass  cases. 

A large  part  of  the  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Refuge,  which  contains  3,670  acres  (2,500 
water  and  1,170  land  and  marsh),  can  be 
seen  from  the  terrace  at  the  Museum.  During 
the  migration  large  flocks  of  waterfowl  can 
be  observed  resting  on  the  Refuge  area 
within  sight  of  the  Museum. 


observed  on  one  day  and  a few  days  later  57 
American  egrets  were  counted  on  their 
roosts.  During  the  summer  months  between 
15,000  and  20.000  waterfowl  can  be  observed 
on  the  area,  most  of  which  are  raised  in  the 
refuge.  Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  stop 
over  during  their  migrations  to  feed  and  rest. 
As  many  as  70,000  wild  waterfowl  have  been 
present  on  a single  day  during  the  migrating 
seasons.  It  is  estimated  that  500,000  migra- 
tory waterfowl  used  the  area  during  the  bi- 
ennium. 

In  addition  to  the  wild  waterfowl  and  shore 
birds,  there  are  also  a number  of  ringneck 
pheasants,  quail  and  ruffed  grouse  in  the 
fields  and  woods  along  the  shore  in  the  refuge 
area.  It  has  been  possible  to  trap  a large 
number  of  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheasants 
from  this  area  during  the  past  few  years  for 
restocking  purposes  in  other  sections. 

Development  work  has  been  pursued  on 
both  the  land  and  in  the  water  areas  of  the 


Refuge,  as  a result  of  which  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  waterfowl  resting, 
nesting  and  feeding  areas  in  the  east.  Each 
year  approximately  75  acres  of  grain  are 
planted,  and  from  this  about  1,000  bushels  are 
harvested  for  feeding  waterfowl  during 
migrations  and  for  winter  feeding  of  wildlife 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  About  25 
acres  of  grain  are  also  left  standing  as  food 
for  waterfowl.  More  than  78,000  shrubs,  vines 
and  trees  were  planted  by  the  WPA,  using 
primarily  those  species  which  will  furnish 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  these  seedlings  were  transferred 
from  other  areas  in  the  vicinity. 


1 
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During  the  biennium  a great  many  differ-  E 
ent  aquatic  plants  which  provide  wild  water-  j 
fowl  food  were  planted  on  the  Refuge  and  I 
in  the  main  dam,  practically  all  of  which 
were  gathered  from  other  water  areas  nearby  I 
with  no  cost  to  the  sportsmen  except  trans- 
portation and  supervision  of  lifting  and 
planting.  A total  of  more  than  726,000  plants. 
10,000  bulbs,  2,000  roots  and  several  hundred  i 
pounds  of  seed  and  seed  spores  were  planted,  i 
Labor  was  provided  through  the  cooperation  s 
of  the  WPA.  ! 


Game  Food  and  Cover 
The  game  food  and  cover  development 
program  was  expanded  extensively  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  order  to  provide  bet- 
ter cover  for  wildlife  a total  of  more  than 
2,500.000  evergreen  seedlings  were  planted, 
mostly  in  clumps  or  strips.  These  seedlings 
were  all  received  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
without  any  charge  except  transportation. 
They  were  planted  only  on  State  Game  Lands 
and  Game  Refuges.  Over  1,600,000  shrubs 
and  vines  which  produce  much-needed  game 
food  were  planted.  A large  part  of  these 
were  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  without  cost 
the  remainder  being  raised  in  the  Game 
Commission's  nursery  and  in  State  Forest 
nurseries.  Thousands  of  additional  shrubs 
and  vines,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 


Each  year  the  number  of  waterfowl  that 
nest  and  rear  their  young  on  the  Refuge  in- 
creases, and  with  each  increase  there  have 
been  several  new  species  noted.  During 
recent  nesting  seasons  the  following  birds 
were  observed  nesting  in  varying  numbers: 
pied-billed  grebe,  black  tern,  mallard  duck, 
black  duck,  blue-winged  teal,  gadwall, 
shoveller,  pin-tail,  ring-necked  duck,  red- 
head, ruddy  duck,  baldpate,  American  bittern, 
least  bittern,  great  blue  heron,,  green  heron, 
black-crowned  night  heron,  king  rail,  Wil- 
son’s snipe,  sora  rail,  Florida  gallinule, 
American  coot,  woodcock,  killdeer,  semi- 
palmated  plover,  woodduck,  bald  eagle,  and 
Canada  goose.  The  redhead  and  ring- 
necked ducks  were  newcomers  to  this  vicin- 
ity in  the  1937  season  and  the  baldpate  in 
1938,  and  were  totally  unexpected.  Ordinarily 
nesting  in  Central  Canada  and  North  Central 
United  States,  their  presence  indicates  that 
the  refuge  has  been  developed  into  an  ex- 
cellent nesting  place  and  that  it  will  be  used 
more  extensively  each  year.  The  horned 
grebe,  common  tern,  "Virginia  rail,  black  rail. 
Northern  phalarope,  and  many  others  were 
also  present  during  the  nesting  season  but  no 
nests  were  found.  Twenty  bald  eagles  were 


-'Many  milen  of  worm  fences  have  been  built  on  Game  T.amls  to  break  up  larger  areas  and 

provide  travel  lanes  for  Wildlife. 
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destroyed,  were  transferred  locally  to  the 
iState  Game  Lands,  and  more  than  200.000 
cuttings  of  game  food  plants  were  also  set 
out.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  largely 
with  the  assistance  of  WPA  and  NYA. 


The  Museum  irrounds  have  been  beautifully  landscaped  and  otheruiM*  made  appealinu  t«  \isit<irs. 


Worm  fences  are  planted  to  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  subsequently  provide  much 
food  and  cover  for  both  wildlife  and  sonjr  birds. 


of  1938  prepared  Bulletin  No.  16.  entitled 
Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Pror/rnm.  The  demand 
for  this  bulletin  has  been  so  great  that  four 
printings,  totalling  95.000  copies,  were  print- 
ed and  distributed.  Bulletin  No.  11,  More 
Food  for  Upland  Game,  was  reprinted  twice 
in  the  same  period. 

WPA,  DPA,  CCC.  NYA 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  various  re- 
lief agencies  to  accomplish  for  sportsmen  as 
much  as  possible  in  land  and  refuge  improve- 
ments at  a minimum  of  cost.  About  59  WPA 
projects  were  completed  during  the  bi- 
ennium. Much  good  was  accomplished,  in- 
cluding planting  and  transplanting  trees  and 
shrubs;  clearing,  grubbing  and  planting  food 
plots;  pruning  apple  trees;  building  feeding 
shelters  and  other  artificial  shelters  and  re- 
treats; erecting  fences;  repairing  springs; 
constructing  trails;  building  roads;  establish- 
ing Game  Refuges;  building  corn  cribs  for 
storage  of  grain  for  winter  feeding;  doing 
stream  improvement,  cutting  out  and  mark- 
ing boundary  lines;  and  many  other  useful 
jobs. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  May,  1940,  34 
active  WPA  projects  employing  a daily  total 
of  between  1400  and  1800  men.  Applications 
were  submitted  for  35  additional  projects, 
some  of  which  have  been  approved.  Many 
of  the  applications  are  renewals  of  continu- 
ations of  present  projects.  Likewise  many 
NYA  projects  were  operated  continuously 
doing  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
WPA.  In  addition  to  this  NYA  collected  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  seed  for  nursery- 
planting  in  order  to  produce  game-food- 
bearing  shrubs  and  vines.  During  the  Legis- 
lative Session  of  1939  an  act  was  passed  re- 
quiring those  on  direct  relief  to  work  for 
grants  wherever  phy'sically  able,  and  where 
useful  projects  could  be  found.  The  Game 
Commission  provided  a number  of  such  pro- 
jects, and  for  these  activities  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  furnished  more 
than  18,000  man-hours  of  labor.  The  Com- 
mission still  has  two  CCC  Camps,  these  being 
situated  on  two  of  the  larger  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands.  These  are  being  developed  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  wildlife  and 
for  timber  production. 


Approximately  27  miles  of  worm  fence, 
lused  by  wildlife  as  travel  lanes,  and  erected 
to  break  up  into  smaller  units  the  larger 
|open  fields,  were  built  by  WPA,  Shrubs 
and  vines  were  planted  alongside  of  them. 
The  result  should  be  an  increased  carrying 
capacity  for  wildlife.  Thousands  of  feeding 
shelters  and  other  artificial  shelters  and 
jretreats  were  constructed  in  sections  where 
natural  cover  was  deficient  and  where  it  will 
take  some  time  to  produce  cover  naturally, 
i Each  year  during  the  biennium,  arrange- 
ments were  made,  after  receiving  bids,  to 
make  up  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot 
Mixture.  More  than  16  tons  of  this  have 
been  planted  in  the  two  years,  the  greater 
percentage  of  it  planted  by  sportsmen.  An 
additional  several  tons  were  also  sold  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania.  Each  year  about  700 
game  food  plots,  with  an  area  of  over  600 
acres,  were  planted  with  various  kinds  of 
grains  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges. 

Arrangements  were  made  each  year  for 
planting  approximately  500  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  by  neighboring  farmers  on  a 
share  basis.  Besides  the  material  left  stand- 
ing for  game  food,  the  Commission  also  re- 
iceives  annually  for  its  share  about  4,000 
[bushels  of  grain  used  for  winter  feeding. 
In  addition  there  were  also  raised  at  Pyma- 
Ituning  and  on  other  Game  Lands  approxi- 
mately 4,000  bushels  which  were  harvested, 
and  then  used  in  the  neighboring  counties 
for  winter  feeding. 

I Extensive  cutting  operations  on  forest  areas 
were  carried  on  and  many  encouraging  re- 
ports of  the  benefits  to  wildlife  of  these  cut- 
tings have  been  received  from  field  men.  Re- 
lease cuttings  and  thinnings  were  made  on 
many  thousands  of  acres,  mostly  with  the 
help  of  WPA,  CCC,  and  NYA.  Wood  sales 
were  made  wherever  possible,  netting  during 
the  biennium  almost  $14,000. 


With  relief  help  approximately  35,000  wild 
apple  trees  were  pruned  and  where  necessary 
released  from  competitive  growth,  the  pruned 
branches  being  piled  as  food  for  rabbits  and 
deer.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  apples 
furnish  food  for  practically  all  kinds  of  wild- 
life. This  pruning  and  releasing  from  sup- 
pression increased  the  fruiting  capacity  of 
the  apple  trees. 

In  the  Fall  of  1939.  for  the  first  time,  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  have  apple  pomace 
from  cider  mills  hauled  to  the  woods  and 
placed  in  large  piles  for  feed.  More  than 
300  tons  were  distributed  by  our  personnel 
and  by  sportsmen.  Observations  disclosed 
that  the  pomace  was  eaten  extensively  by 
deer,  rabbits,  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels, 
and  that  even  bears  visited  the  piles.  Upon 
analysis  such  pressed  apples  were  found  to 
compare  very  favorably  with  acorns  in  food 
value. 

In  order  to  assist  those  who  are  interested 
in  improving  wildlife  habitat,  the  Division  of 
Game  Land  Management  during  the  summer 


Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
In  an  effort  to  work  out  a plan  whereby 
more  posted  land  would  be  opened  to  hunt- 
( Continued  on  Page  261 
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Johnny  Api>leseed 

The  common  apple  is  grown  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  probably  the  leading  commercial  fruit  of  the  country,  with 
a crop  of  about  125,000,000  bushels  sold  annually,  many  thousand 
bushels  of  which  are  exported.  North  America  is  the  leading 
apple  growing  country  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  ranked  fifth 
among  the  states  in  the  apple  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1939. 

A native  of  southwestern  Asia,  the  apple  has  been  cultivated  since 
time  immemorial.  Charred  seeds  and  cores  have  been  found  in 
prehistoric  lake  dwellings  of  the  region  now  Switzerland.  Crab 
apples  were  growing  in  the  United  States  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man.  But  the  common  apple  was  introduced  into  America 
by  the  early  colonists  about  1630,  when  some  seeds  and  a few  trees 
were  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  It  was 
first  grafted  on  wild  stock  and  cultivated  about  1647  in  Virginia. 
Its  early  popularity  and  value  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
Governor  Endicott  of  Boston  traded  500  three-year-old  apple  trees 
for  250  acres  of  land  in  1648. 

J.  Russell  Smith  in  Men  and  Resources  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  history  of  the  apple  industry:  “There  is  at 
least  one  fertile  ridge,  however,  that  is  second  to  no  other  part 
of  the  valley.  This  low  ridge,  called  Apple  Pie  Ridge,  runs  about 
20  miles  northeastward  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  Here  the  apple 
business  got  started,  and  on  this  ridge  you  may  travel  for  miles 
past  apple  orchards,  beautiful  in  spring  with  blossoms  and  in 
autumn  with  red  and  ripe  fruit.  Hundreds  of  men  and  boys  pick 
and  haul  apples  to  the  town  and  railroad  stations,  of  Martinsburg 
and  Winchester,  where  there  are  large  packing  houses  and  storage 
plants,” 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  apple  tree  in  this  country  is  credited 
largely  to  one  of  our  oddest  pioneer  heroes,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
who  was  born  about  1776,  Chapman  is  the  semi-legendary  “Johnny 
Appleseed,”  who  first  appeared  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley  when 
about  25  years  of  age.  Unlike  most  of  the  pioneers  and  frontiers- 
men of  the  time,  he  carried  no  musket  or  powder  horn.  His  baggage 
consisted  of  a hoe  and  several  gunny  sacks  filled  with  apple  seeds, 
borne  on  a pack  horse. 

In  one  clearing  after  another  he  planted  these  seeds  in  order 
that  children  of  the  pioneers  would  be  able  to  procure  fresh  fruit 


ny  Appleseed: 

By  J ames  N.  Morton  I 

I 

going  from  place  to  place:  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  bags  werel 
empty,  he  traveled  back  to  the  cider  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  collected  more  seed  preparatory  to  the  return  journey  the  next 
spring  to  extend  his  planting.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years  until  he 
died,  in  1848,  Johnny  Appleseed  continued  planting  apple  seeds 
gathered  from  the  cider  mills.  At  first  people  considered  him 
eccentric,  and  an  object  lor  ridicule,  but  when  throughout  the 
entire  Ohio  Valley  the  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  people  blessed  him 
as  a benefactor.  There  was  ample  reason  for  this,  because  by  1838 
in  evidence  of  his  foresight  orchards  in  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  of  the  Middle  West  hung  heavy  with  luscious  fruit. 

While  we  recognize  the  services  to  mankind  of  Johnny  Appleseed 
and  the  many  Johnny  Appleseeds  of  lesser  renown,  many  times  we 
overlook  the  benefits  wildlife  derived  from  those  early  pioneers 
who  spread  the  apple  tree  over  such  a wide  territory.  Practically 
all  kinds  of  wildlife  feed  on  the  buds,  bark,  fruit  and  seeds  of  the  i 
apple  tree.  Grouse  are  fond  of  the  buds,  rabbits  feed  on  the  I 
bark,  deer  eat  the  twigs,  and  pheasants,  quail,  grouse,  bears  and 
other  wildlife  find  the  fruit  and  seeds  palatable.  The  crabapple 
likewise  is  valuable  as  food  for  wildlife  and  many  of  them  are 
planted  on  the  State  Game  Lands  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

A surprisingly  large  number  of  apple  trees  can  be  found  in  groups 
or  singly,  growing  wild  in  the  forest  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  espe- 
cially along  old  lumbering  roads,  tramways,  around  lumber  camp  ^ 
sites,  and  other  places  where  they  have  persisted  for  many  years  I 
after  having  originated  from  seeds  of  apples  brought  in  by  the  ■ 
early  timber  cutters.  The  Game  Commission,  with  the  help  of 
WPA,  NYA,  and  CCC  have  located  thousands  of  these  trees,  pruned 
them,  and  released  them  from  the  suppression  of  competing  forest  ; 
growth.  The  result  has  been  a greatly  increased  fruit  production,  ' 
hence  an  increase  in  valuable  wildlife  food  supplies.  The  pruned 
blanches  are  placed  in  small  piles  near  the  trees  where  rabbits 


Poma<*e  from  Cider  Mills  is  used  extensively  by  Wildlife  when  hauled  to 
the  woods  and  tiirown  on  piles. 
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Distribiitiii};  cull  apples  on  Game  Lands. 


nd  deer  feed  extensively  on  the  twigs  and  bark  during  winter 
lonths. 

Another  source  of  food  for  wildlife  from  apples,  one  which  had 
een  overlooked  until  recently,  is  apple  pomace  from  cider  mills, 
n most  cases  the  disposal  of  apple  pomace  becomes  quite  a problem 
t the  different  cider  presses.  The  pomace  is  generally  dumped 
n huge  piles  near  the  press  and  left  there  to  rot.  Experience  of 
eld  men  in  the  Game  Commission  during  the  past  few  years  has 
hown  that  these  pressed  apples,  when  hauled  to  the  woods  and 
hrown  on  piles,  have  been  used  extensively  by  wildlife.  It  like- 
yise  was  found  that  where  pomace  was  hauled  away  from  the 
ider  mills  and  scattered,  thickets  of  young  apple  trees  often 
esulted.  Realizing  that  the  material  was  a valuable  source  of  food 
jr  wildlife,  the  Game  Commission  made  a determined  effort  during 
he  fall  of  1939  to  have  these  pressed  apples  hauled  to  the  woods 
nd  placed  on  piles  for  game  food.  With  the  cooperation  of  many 
portsmen’s  groups  and  other  interested  individuals,  field  men 
f the  Commission  distributed  at  least  300  tons  of  pomace  during 
he  fall  of  1939.  A close  check  was  kept  on  these  piles  and  it  was 
ound  that  the  material  was  eaten  by  deer,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys, 
quirrels,  and  grouse;  and  that  even  bears  visited  the  spots  where 
‘ was  placed.  Deer  pawed  holes  in  the  frozen  mass  to  eat  it.  In 
early  all  cases  the  piles  were  completely  used  up.  Any  seeds 
.'hich  remain  will  probably  germinate,  thereby  providing  seedlings 
j/hich  can  be  transplanted  to  desirable  locations  in  forest  areas. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
agriculture,  an  analysis  was  made  of  this  material  as  taken  from 
he  woods.  It  showed  a water  content  of  76.93%;  ash,  0.49%;  protein, 
*.88%;  fat,  1.62%;  fiber,  4.69%;  and  nitrogen  free  extract  14.39%. 
his  indicates  that  in  value  as  game  food  apple  pomace  compares 
lavorably  with  acorns. 

I In  the  State  of  Washington,  which  ranks  first  among  all  states 
|i  apple  production,  dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  producing 
jpple  pomace  have  fed  this  material  to  their  cows  with  very  good 
lesults.  The  pomace  is  stored  in  silos,  bins  or  piles  where  it  is 
ept  for  several  months  with  little  loss  from  spoilage  except  the 
uter  part,  to  which  air  has  access.  When  stored  in  piles,  a thin 
lyer  spoils  on  the  outside  of  the  piles,  forming  a crust  that  tends 
p exclude  air  from  the  interior,  thus  preserving  all  but  a few 
iches  of  the  heap.  Various  experiments  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
i igton  have  shown  that  apple  pomace  is  approximately  equal  to 
‘ ood  corn  silage  in  feeding  value  for  dairy  cows.  In  digestion 
Ixperiments,  the  dry  matter  of  the  dried  apple  pomace  proved  to 
' e 72%  digestible.  In  feeding  experiments  with  milking  cows, 

‘ ried  apple  pomace  was  soaked  with  water  and  fed  for  comparison 
'!'ith  soaked  beet  pulp.  The  cows,  when  fed  apple  pomace,  produced 
pproximately  93.5%  as  much  milk  as  when  fed  beet  pulp. 


JOHNNY 

Pioneer  of  the  pioneers, 

Johnny  Appleseed, 

Blazing  the  trail  without  axe  or 
gun. 

Planting  his  apple  seeds  one  by 
one. 

Kindly  service  for  others  done. 

Cheering  for  them,  the  barren 
years, 

Johnny  Appleseed. 

Ever  a friend  to  his  fellow  men, 

Johnny  Appleseed 

Knowing  that  apple  trees  must 
bloom 

Ere  the  new  land  would  be  a 
home 

For  the  weary  traveler  yet  to 
come. 

Wisdom  was  his,  beyond  our  ken, 

Johnny  Appleseed. 


APPLESEED 

Hero,  too,  though  in  beggar’s 
dress, 

Johnny  Appleseed. 

When  on  the  warpath,  the  braves 
were  led. 

When  on  the  hatchet  the  blood 
was  red, 

Warning  the  settlers,  for  Jays  he 
sped. 

Paul  Revere  of  the  wilderness. 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

Gone  is  that  quaint  unselfish  man. 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

Work  of  his  hands  we  still  may 
see — 

Every  blossoming  apple  tree 
Is  a monument  to  his  memory. 
Part  of  an  obscure,  infinite  plan 
Was  Johnny  Appleseed. 

— Norma  Gilmer  McCormick, 

R.  R.  2,  Ada,  Ohio. 


Hundreds  of  tons  of  apple  pomace  are  produced  at  cider  mills 
in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  As  a general  rule  this  is  not  used,  and 
many  cider  mill  owners  are  glad  to  have  it  hauled  away.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  wildlife  to  do  a good  turn. 
For  they  can  arrange  to  have  this  material  hauled  to  the  woods 
and  placed  on  piles  for  winter  food.  By  transporting  it  before 
surface  conditions  become  bad,  old  woods  roads  can  be  utilized, 
and  the  pomace  hauled  a considerable  distance  in  tlie  forests. 
Distance  should  he  achieved  so  that  wildlife  will  not  be  attracted  too 
close  to  viain-traveled  roads  to  become  a prey  of  fust-moving  auto- 
mobiles. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  everj'one  interested  in  wildlife 
to  constitute  himself  a modern  Johnny  Appleseed,  and  to  go  the 
original  pioneer  hero  one  better:  he  can  take  the  pressed  apples 
along  with  the  seeds  back  into  sections  w'here  hungry  and  helpless 
creatures  of  the  forest  can  benefit  from  this  otherwise  waste 
material.  Johnny  Appleseed  helped  both  humanity  and  wildlife 
by  spreading  rapidly  the  trees  which  produced  this  luscious  fruit. 
So  far  as  wildlife  is  concerned  we  can  continue  the  good  he  com- 
menced by  taking  pressed  apples  from  cider  mills  and  cull  apples 
discarded  by  orchardists  to  within  reach  of  our  dependent  wild- 
life creatures. 


This  pile  of  Pomace  has  l>een  used  extensivel.v  h.v  deer  as  evidenced  b.v  the  many 

tnu'kH  Kurrolinding:  it. 
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Phenology  » » an  Aid  to  Wildlife  Management 


By  Douglas  Wade 


PHENOLOGY,  or  aspection,  has  to  do  with 
the  visible  evidence  of  the  responses 
which  plants  and  animals  make  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  seasons.  All  of  us  engage  in  phe- 
jiological  observations  more  or  less  hap- 
hazardly — especially  during  the  spring 
months  when  many  plants  are  flowering. 

Long  before  the  establishment  of  weather 
stations,  people,  particularly  those  who  dealt 
with  planting  occupations  and  fishing,  relied 
upon  phonological  phenomena  to  guide  them. 
With  a little  thought  we  can  recall  many  of 
these  indicator  cigns.  Many  more  signs,  now 
abandoned,  may  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  Middlewest,  potatoes 
were  planted  only  after  the  burr  oaks  had 
flowered.  In  the  Eastern  states,  the  flowering 
■of  the  mayapple  indicated  the  proper  time 
to  plant  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  French  beans.  Peas, 
beans,  radishes,  carrots,  cabbages,  lettuce  and 
■onions  were  planted  about  the  time  the  barn 
swallow  and  the  little  bank  swallow  made 
their  appearances.  Oats  were  sown  soon 
after  strawberries  came  into  bloom.  Fisher- 
men along  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and 
other  nearby  rivers,  would  start  to  hook 
and  net  shad  about  the  time  the  alders  were 
in  bloom.  Sturgeons  would  begin  to  be  seen 
jumping  out  of  the  water  at  the  time  Dutch- 
mens’ Breeches  were  blooming. 

Today,  these  signs  still  mean  much  to 
farmers,  apiarists,  cattlemen,  fishermen,  fores- 
ters, nurserymen,  and  wildlife  workers.  The 
fly  fishermen  know  when  to  start  using  cer- 
tain favorite  flies  only  after  seeing  certain 
insects  in  flight.  On  the  cattle  range  of  the 
west,  particularly  the  mountain  ranges,  the 
■appearance  of  key  plants  determines  the 
time  to  turn  cattle  out  for  forage.  It  was  so 
important  to  learn  more  exactly  the  proper 
periods  when  to  turn  cattle  onto  ranges  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  State  Forest 
Service,  that  this  service  undertook  a ten 
year  study  of  weather  and  plant-development 
on  its  ranges.  The  results  of  their  studies 
have  been  made  available  in  Technical  Bul- 
letin No.  686,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

The  science  of  phenology  was  started  by 
famed  European  botanist,  Linnaeus,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Other  Euro- 
peans, particularly  the  Belgians,  gave  form 
to  the  science  and  by  1915  many  societies 
were  in  existence  in  Europe  to  study  phenol- 
ogy. In  the  United  States,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  only  desultory  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  any  extensive  system 
of  collecting  phonological  observations. 

A calendar  of  the  leafing,  flowering,  and 
seeding  of  the  common  trees  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  was  prepared  by  George  N, 
Lamb  in  1914  and  published  in  the  Monthiii 
Weather  Reviews,  Supplement  No,  2,  1915. 
Lamb  wrote  the  following  comments  about 
the  value  of  tree  calendars: 

"In  forestry  these  data  (leafing,  flowering, 
and  seeding)  are  valuable.  Proper  methods 
of  cutting  are  often  dependent  upon  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  time  of  seed  ripen- 
ing or  seed  dissemination.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  forest  management  is  to  harvest  trees 
in  such  a way  that  another  desirable  crop 


will  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  the  best  method  is  often  by 
natural  reproduction.  To  secure  such  repro- 
duction it  is  essential  that  the  forester  be 
familiar  with  the  life  habits  of  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  forest.  It  is  largely  by 
knowing  these  habits  and  controlling  them 
that  he  can  expect  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  growth.”  Lamb  furthermore 
points  out  that  his  tree  calendar  is  invaluable 
to  seed  collectors  and  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing the  time  of  year  when  to  plant  seeds. 
Botanists,  plant  collectors,  and  ecologists 
need  accurate  date  on  the  life  history  of 
plants.  “The  plant  pathologist  is  constantly 


THEN  AND  NOW 

This  month  the  GAME  NEWS  is 
starting  a “Then  and  Now”  page,  in 
order  to  stimulate  additional  interest 
in  wildlife  among  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A free  GAME  NEWS  subscription  for 
one  year,  together  with  a copy  each  of 
“Pennsylvania  Bird  Life”,  and  “Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife”,  will  be  given  for 
each  interesting,  unusual,  or  historic 
fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or 
American  wildlife  accepted  for  this 
page.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  18  are 
eligible,  and  each  historic  contribution 
must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
proof. 

Many  valuable  items  can  be  secured 
from  literature  of  the  historic  societies, 
county  histories,  books  and  magazines 
on  wildlife,  etc.  Close  observations 
while  in  the  woods  will  very  often  pro- 
vide interesting  or  unusual  items  which 
might  be  acceptable. 

In  furnishing  proof  in  connection 
with  historic  facts  there  should  be 
given  the  name  of  the  book  and  maga- 
zine from  which  it  is  taken,  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  the  page  number. 

In  this  month’s  issue  of  the  GAME 
NEWS  we  have  given  samples  of  the 
kinds  of  material  which  will  he  accept- 
able. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  interested 
sportsmen’s  organizations  will  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  various  groups  of 
young  people  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
F.  F.  A.  Chapters,  and  other  school 
groups. 


in  need  of  accurate  information  on  the  date 
of  the  performance  of  these  functions  of  the 
trees  in  order  that  he  may  fully  understand 
the  life  history  of  injurious  parasitic  organ- 
isms and  also  ascertain  the  most  favorable 
time  and  means  for  their  suppression.” 

Lamb  even  considered  the  value  of  phe- 
nology in  training  school  children  to  make 
careful  scientific  observations.  The  very 
making  of  these  observations  should  open 
up  much  of  the  plant  and  animal  world  to 
many  children.  At  least,  as  Lamb  wrote,  it 
would  “change  the  monotonous  journey  be- 
tween the  home  and  school  into  a voyage  of 
discovery.” 

In  recent  years  even  wildlife  workers  have 
felt  the  need  for  accurate  aspectional  data. 


Aldo  Leopold  describes  some  of  the  wildlife  ■ ( 
worker’s  needs: 

“Measurements  of  gams  ohenomena  (such  j|| 
as  hatching  dates,  for  example)  are  some-  W 
times  so  difficult  to  secure  that  several  years’  f | 
observations  must  accumulate  before  there  iK 
are  enough  data  to  justify  a conclusion.  If  Ijt 
in  compiling  the  data  the  several  years  be  L 
arbitrarily  lumped  by  calendar  dates,  an  '|f| 
error  may  be  introduced  because  certain 
years  were  abnormally  late  or  early  in  their  |i\ 
weather,  and  hence  in  the  seasonal  progres- 
sion  of  their  phenomena. 

“Game  dates  for  such  abnormal  seasons 
may  be  adjusted  to  normal  if  the  observer  '( 
has  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  a cumula-  | 
tive  record  of  the  dates  of  typical  seasonal 
phenomena.  Such  a record  is  called  a pheno-  K 
logical  table.  Dates  of  first  leafing,  flowering,  k 
fruiting,  sex-calls,  pairing,  egg-laying,  hatch- 
ing,  etc.,  are  good  items  for  such  a table.”  <] 

A scientist  in  Ohio,  Arthur  B.  Williams, 
has  given  another  interpretation  to  phenol-  i 
ogy  or  aspection.  He  writes,  “The  funda- 
mental difference  between  plants  and  animals  i 
is,  of  course,  that  plants  manufacture  their  | 
own  foods  out  of  elemental  substances,  while  i 
animals  do  not,  but  must  in  the  last  analysis  1, 
depend  upon  the  products  of  plants  for  their  | 
supplies  of  food.  Seasonal  behavior  on  the  cjl 
part  of  the  animal  population  of  a biotic  com-  ! i 
munity  is  thus  closely  correlated  with  sea- 
sonal changes  in  plant  activities.  Aspection,  4 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  animal  population 
is  but  a shifting  of  food  supplies — a sort  of  ‘ 
clearing  and  resetting  of  the  table.  On  the  i' 
other  hand,  in  their  search  for  and  gather-  ; 
ing  of  food,  and  through  other  activities, 
animals  in  turn  affect  plants  in  various 
ways.” 

The  present  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^ 
Game  Commission  is  in  many  respects  highly  f 
benefited  by  phenology  and  as  this  science 
becomes  more  developed  the  benefits  will  be  i 
farther  reaching.  For  example,  the  wild  tur-  | 
key  program  calls  for  the  collecting  of  eggs  | 
from  wild  propagating  areas.  At  the  present  ' 
time  it  is  fairly  well  known  when  turkeys 
lay  their  eggs,  but  this  knowledge  would  be 
more  complete  if  sufficient  correlating  phe-  f 
nological  evidence  were  at  ha.nd.  , 

Since  phenological  studies  are  so  generally 
valuable  to  many  fields  of  endeavor,  it  seems 
urgent  to  set  up  in  this  country  an  extensive! 
and  sustained  system  of  recording  and  dis- 1 
seminating  phenological  data.  Logically,  th:=  * 
system  should  be  established  in  conjunction  j 
with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  this  will  occur 
before  some  time.  Hence  it  is  important  , 
that  at  the  present  individuals,  or  better  yet, 
learned  societies  undertake  the  gathering  and 
compilation  of  phenological  data.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  American  Philosophical  Society  | 
has  recently  initiated  a study  of  the  flower-  f 
ing,  leafing,  pollen  shedding,  and  fruit  matur-  i 
ing  of  common  wildflowers.  This  study  is  | 
more  or  less  unique  in  that  its  success  is  ^ 
dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  many  1 
qualified  amateurs.  Ability  to  properly  iden-  ? 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


.-I  free  Game  News  subscriftion  for  one  year,  together  zi'ith  a copy  each  of  '“Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,”  and  "Pennsylvania  JVildlife,”  icill  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  zoildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  undof  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  ‘'Wildlife 
Then  and  Xozi.',"  Pennsylzzviia  Game  Commission. 


Fox  Hunting — The  first  Fox  Hunting  Club  in  the  U.  S.  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1766.  It  was  called  the  Gloucester  Fox  Hunting  Club  and  had  about  125  members.  It  was 
active  until  1818  when  it  disbanded. — John  Able  Young  (13  years)  Chester,  Pa. 


Stalking  Game — Navajo  Indians,  while  stalking  deer,  disguised  themselves  in  a deer  skin. 
Blackfoot  Indians  wore  bison  skins  to  stalk  bisons.  Plains  Indians  drove  deer  and  bison 
into  deep  snow  drifts  and  killed  them  while  helplessly  floundered. — Freda  A.  Stansyck 
(16  years)  York,  Pa. 


Frozen  Quail — While  feeding  game  in  the  vicinity  of  Enhaut  3 huddled  quail  were  found 
frozen  to  death.  It  had  rained  part  of  the  night  and  then  froze  (temperature  20°  above). 
I went  out  with  feed  about  8:30  in  the  morning  and  found  the  dead  birds  in  a little  patch 
of  alder. — Oscar  H.  Thompson  (17  years)  Enhaut,  Pa. 


First  Game  Law — In  1623  the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  a law  declaring  all  hunting  and 
fishing  to  be  free,  except  on  private  property. — Clifford  Spangler  (10  years)  Somerset,  Pa. 


Dead  Deer — One  train  on  the  XYZ  Railroad  killed  6 deer  in  a distance  of  about  35  miles 
on  a single  run.  The  deer  had  evidently  come  down  along  the  track  to  browse  on  the 
shrubs  along  the  right-of-way.  The  hills  and  mountains  along  the  tracks  were  covered 
with  snow  from  2 to  4 feet  deep. — Jacob  Bleiler  (14  years)  Bradford,  Pa. 


First  Robin — As  proof  that  spring  is  not  too  far  off,  I observed  the  first  robin  on  March 
15,  1940.  It  looked  a little  strange  amid  snow  flakes,  and  acted  rather  bewildered  on  the 
snow.  I placed  some  feed  on  a dish  on  the  porch  and  it  made  quick  work  of  it. — Ruth 
Amy  Fry  (15  years)  Bedford,  Pa. 
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SHOOTING  FROGS 


WHIP-POOR-WILL  VS.  NIGHTHAWK  HUNTER’S  LICENSE  FOR  SUMMER 


Q. 


Do  you  need  a hunter’s  license  to  shoot 
frogs? 

B.E.D.— York,  Pa. 


A,  No.  but  a fishing  license  is  required,  as 
frogs  come  under  the  custody  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  A Hunter’s 
License  is  needed  to  shoot  at  any  wild 
birds  or  wild  animals,  but  the  frog  cannot 
properly  be  considered  as  coming  within 
either  of  these  two  classifications.  The 
use  of  lights  to  shoot  or  otherwise  take 
frogs  is  not  permitted. 

iff  ^ tic 


CARRYING  A .22-CAL.  REVOLVER 

Q.  Am  I permitted  to  carry  a .22-Cal.  re- 
volver with  6-inch  barrel  on  hunting  and 
fishing  trips? 

N.P. — Philadelphia. 

A.  Assuming  that  the  .22-Cal  firearm  to 
which  you  refer  is  a “Revolver”  and  not 
an  “Automatic  Pistol”,  we  see  no  objec- 
tion to  carrying  it  for  hunting  purposes, 
providing  you  first  register  it  with  your 
county  treasurer.  This  can  be  done  by 
showing  him  a hunting  or  fishing  license 
for  the  current  year,  and  paying  the  re- 
quired fee  of  15c.  A registration  of  this 
kind  will  enable  you  to  carry  the  revol- 
ver for  hunting,  fishing  or  training  dogs 
during  the  time  the  license  under  which 
it  is  registered  is  effective.  Hunter’s 
licenses  expire  August  31st,  whereas  fish- 
ing licenses  do  not  expire  until  December 
31st.  An  automatic  pistol  must  not  be 
used  to  kill  any  wild  birds  or  wild  ani- 
mals. 


* * * 

RAISING  PHEASANTS  AS  A HOBBY 

Q.  I would  like  to  raise  pheasants  as  a 
hobby.  Must  I get  a permit  to  do  so? 

Miss  A.B. — Pottsville,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  If  you  desire  to  raise  pheasants 
merely  for  personal  pleasure,  and  not  for 
profit,  your  only  requirement  will  be  a 
live  game  possession  permit  which  you 
should  request  of  the  Field  Division 
Supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission  in 
your  section  of  Pennsylvania.  If  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  birds  are  lawfully  in 
your  possession,  permit  will  be  issued 
without  charge. 

However,  should  you  desire  to  raise 
pheasants  and  sell  either  the  birds  or  the 
eggs,  it  will  be  necessary  (except  when 
sold  to  the  State)  for  you  to  take  out  a 
game  propagating  permit  at  a cost  of 
$5.00  a year.  (Application  blanks  for  the 
$5.00  permit,  as  well  as  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  several  Field  Division 
Supervisors,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  upon 
request) . 


Q,  Is  the  Whip-Poor-Will  and  the  Night- 
hawk  one  and  the  same  bird? 

A.  No,  they  are  two  distinct  and  separate 
species.  Although  their  feeding  habits  are 
somewhat  similar  in  that  both  take  their 
insect  food  from  the  air  while  in  flight, 
the  nighthawk  actually  feeds  mostly  by 
daylight,  whereas  the  Whip-Poor-Will 
feeds  entirely  after  sundown.  The  Night- 
hawk  is  distinguished  from  the  Whip- 
Poor-Will  by  the  iarge  white  spot  under 
each  wing,  both  of  which  are  plainly 
visible  while  the  bird  is  in  flight.  The 
Whip-Poor-Will  has  no  such  spots,  and 
flies  only  after  sunset,  except  when 
aroused  from  its  quiet  resting  place  in 
the  daytime. 

* * * 

STEEL  SNARES 

Q.  What  is  the  law  concerning  the  use  of 
the  steel  snare  in  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  year  1940? 

P.R.B. — Sayre,  Pa. 

A.  Under  present  regulations  the  use  of 
snares  of  any  type  in  Bradford,  as  well 
as  all  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
strictly  prohibited.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion by  special  action  authorized  the  use 
of  snares  without  springpoles  in  certain 
counties,  for  taking  predators,  December 
16,  1939  to  March  31,  1940,  but  they  have 
not  taken  any  action  to  date  (June)  to 
legalize  snares  next  Winter.  Should  such 
action  be  taken,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
shown  on  your  hunters  license  for  1940. 
Until  the  Commission  announces  further 
action,  no  snares  may  be  used. 

* * * 

THE  FIRST  SHOT  AT  GAME 

Q.  Two  men  are  going  through  a field 
hunting  together.  One  of  them  routs  a 
bird  or  rabbit;  who  has  the  privilege  of 
the  first  shot,  the  man  who  routed  the 
game  or  the  first  man  who  gets  his  gun 
raised? 

R.B. — Sanatoga,  Pa. 

A.  The  matter  of  who  shall  fire  the  first 
shot  is  entirely  up  to  the  hunters  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  in  the  Game 
Law  defining  just  which  hunter  has  the 
right  to  fire  the  first  shot  at  a game  bird 
or  animal,  regardless  of  who  happens  to 
flush  it.  The  only  reference  in  our  law 
in  this  connection  is  that  deflning  legal 
ownership  of  game,  which  is  in  the  per- 
son who  inflicts  a mortal  wound  causing 
the  death  of  the  bird  or  animal  and 
enabling  the  hunter  to  take  possession 
of  the  carcass. 


Q. 


A. 


I have  a friend  who  wishes,  when  the 
season  opens  July  1st,  to  go  woodchuck 
hunting.  Last  year  he  did  not  have  a 
license,  and  now  he  cannot  buy  one 
until  the  new  ones  are  issued.  Just  what 
should  he  do? 


t 


C.R.A. — Washington,  Pa. 


Evidently  your  friend  has  been  mis-  ' | 
informed,  as  Hunter’s  Licenses  are  now  (, 
on  sale  at  the  offices  of  all  county  treas- 
urers in  the  State,  as  well  as  at  the  De-  ' 
partment  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 
Should  your  friend  be  unable  to  obtain 
a hunter’s  license  at  the  County  Treas- 
urer’s  office  in  Washington,  Pa.,  he  can  , 
procure  one  by  mail  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  the  fee  for 
a resident  license  being  $2.00.  , 

You  will  understand  that  a hunter’s  H 
license  purchased  now  will  expire  August  '■ 
31,  1940,  but  persons  desiring  to  hunt  , 
woodchucks  or  any  other  wild  animals  ' , 
or  birds  in  season  are  required  to  possess  j- 
a proper  hunter’s  license,  even  though  it  li 
will  expire  in  the  near  future.  The  law  ' 
makes  no  provision  for  a reduction  in  the 
fee. 


♦ * * 


DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES 

Q.  How  many  dog  training  preserves  are 
there  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
time? 

A.  Four.  One  of  169  acres  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  Ambler  and  Fort  Washing- 
ton, on  which  training  is  limited  to 
Spaniels  and  Non-Slip  Retrievers.  An- 
other of  990  acres  in  Elk  County,  west  of 
Johnsonburg;  the  third  in  Lycoming 
County,  800  acres,  near  Haneyville,  on 
the  Coudersport  Pike;  and  the  fourth  in 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties,  985  acres,  on 
State  Game  Lands,  near  Fryburg  and 
Leeper.  The  latter  three  are  bird  dog 
training  preserves.  No  fee  is  charged  for 
training  on  any  of  these  areas,  but  dogs 
may  be  trained  only  from  August  20th  to 
the  following  March  31st.  inclusive,  under 
the  same  legal  restrictions  as  to  hours,  ' 
methods,  etc.,  as  are  in  effect  elsewhere  < 
in  the  Commonwealth  at  that  time.  , 

* * * 

RIFLES  FOR  WOODCHUCK  HUNTING 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  caliber 
of  rifle  that  may  be  used  for  hunting 
woodchucks? 

C.B.D. — Millmont.  Pa. 

A.  The  Game  Law  places  no  restriction 
whatsoever  upon  the  size  of  rifle  that 
may  be  used  to  hunt  woodchucks  or 
groundhogs  this  season,  so  long  as  the 
rifle  does  not  reload  automatically. 


1940 
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1 — Clearine  made  on  State  Game  Lands  for  planting  Food  Patch.  2 — Grape  Arbors  erected  on  Game  Lands  to  provide  food  and  cover.  This  is  an  cNccIlent  way  to 
cover  barren  hillsides.  3 — Loading  Corn  Planter  for  planting  above  cleared  area.  4-.5-C — The  Commission  has  established  fourteen  Wild  Turkey  Propagating  .\reas  on 

State  Game  Lands.  These  photographs  show  fencing  being  plactsl  around  one  of  them. 
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THE  READING 


ON  one  of  the  many  summer  trips  to  our 
hunting  cabin  a few  years  ago  the  form- 
dation  of  this  story  was  laid.  As  was  our 
custom  on  nearing  the  cabin  one  of  us  would 
sneak  ahead  to  watch  for  porcupines  which 
have  been  trying  to  turn  it  into  sawdust.  We 
do  not  kill  the  animals  wantonly  but  when  we 
find  them  eating  up  our  door  sills  we  “put 
them  away". 

Well,  on  this  trip  C.  O.  Sortman,  affection- 
ately known  as  the  Baron,  went  ahead  to 
look  things  over.  In  a few  minutes  he  re- 
turned excited,  stating  that  a young  buck 
was  up  on  the  porch  looking  in  the  window. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin  Mr.  Buck 
was  standing  in  the  road.  He  did  not  appear 
frightened  or  alarmed  but  proceeded  to  walk 
into  the  woods  as  though  he  was  accustomed 
to  humans. 

We  noticed  he  had  a white  spot  on  his  left 
rump  about  the  size  of  one  of  Otto’s  pan- 
cakes. Just  what  had  caused  him  to  be  look- 
ing in  the  window  was  a puzzle  to  us  until 
the  Baron  came  forth  with  his  ready  alibi, 
“I  know  what  he  was  doing  on  the  porch; 
he  had  been  in  the  road  but  when  he  heard 
us  coming  he  hopped  up  on  the  porch  and 
took  a look  at  the  calendar  hanging  inside 
to  see  what  date  it  was  and  when  he  found 
it  was  the  third  of  June  he  said,  ‘the  heck 
with  them  guys,  they  can’t  shoot  me’.’’  That 
is  how  he  became  known  as  the  Reading 
Buck. 

Afterwards  on  other  trips  up  there  we 
saw  him  often  but  he  never  showed  much 
fear  as  other  deer  always  did.  That  year, 
during  deer  season,  we  did  not  see  him  at  all, 
but  the  following  summer  we  saw  him  often. 
He  was  now  a nice  four-point,  and  still  did 
not  show  much  fear.  This  went  on  until  last 
summer  when  one  of  the  boys  saw  him  and 
reported  that  he  was  a fine  buck  with  eight 
nice  points,  and  of  course  each  one  of  us 
wanted  to  get  him. 

Then  last  deer  season  came.  On  Friday  of 
the  first  week  we  had  finished  a drive  about 
three  o’clock,  and  as  it  was  too  late  for  an- 
other, we  decided  to  do  a little  still  hunting. 
The  Baron  said  he  was  going  down  into  the 
little  cove,  the  others  went  elsewhere. 
Towards  dark  all  returned  but  Baron,  who 


••.She  became  quite  tame  and  submitted  to  Jim’s 
pettiiic  and  was  alwa.vs  ready  for  apples.” 


By  Frank  R.  DeH  aas 
★ 


appeared  long  after  dark  with  a serious  and 
excited  Iook  on  his  face.  In  reply  as  to  what 
he  saw  he  said.  “Well,  fellows,  I had  a poke 
at  the  Reading  Buck  and  I think  I got  him.” 
As  to  “Where,  when  and  how”  from  every- 
body, he  said,  “I  went  down  in  the  cove  to 
about  a quarter  mile  from  old  Jim  Lewis’ 
place  and  sat  down.  After  awhile  I looked 
down  into  his  field  and  there  I saw  a big 
buck  acoming  across  the  field.  I put  my 
glasses  on  him  and  saw  that  he  was  the  Read- 
ing Buck.  About  that  time  a car  came  down 
the  highway  and  he  started  to  run  for  the 
woods.  I kinda  figured  he  would  come  up 
my  way  so  I sat  still  and  waited,  and  sure 
enough  there  he  came  up  the  other  side  of 
the  cove  on  a dead  run  and  I took  a pop  at 
him.” 

Let  me  say  here  that  when  the  Baron  says 
“a  pop",  he  means  a hit.  I think  he  is  the 
best  running  shot  I have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hunting  with,  but  let  me  go  along 
with  the  story — “Down  he  went",  said  the 
Baron,  “but  he  jumped  up  at  once  and  head- 
ed back  toward  the  fields.  I waited  a few 
minutes  and  started  over  where  I saw  him 
drop.  I found  lots  of  blood  and  a little  far- 
ther on  I found  where  he  had  stopped  or  laid 
down;  there  was  a large  pool  of  blood.  It 
was  getting  so  dark  I could  not  follow  any 
farther,  so  I came  back.” 

Next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early 
and  at  daylight  were  down  where  the  Baron 
had  knocked  the  buck  down.  It  was  no 
trouble  to  follow  his  trail,  which  led  us 
straight  across  the  public  road  and  straight 
toward  old  Jim  Lewis’  barn.  Baron  and 
the  Swede  had  taken  the  trail,  the  rest  of 
us  walked  down  the  road  and  turned  into 
the  lane.  When  we  were  about  half  way  to 
the  house  out  came  old  Jim  waving  his  arms 
and  ordering  us  not  to  come  any  farther  and 
“you  fellows  get  the  heck  out  of  the  field, 
too.” 

We  started  to  tell  him  what  happened  and 
he  said.  “I  know  what  happened  and  not  one 
of  you  fellows  is  a ‘cornin’  on  my  place,  get 
that  straight.”  We  all  retreated  to  the  public 
road  and  held  a council  of  war  as  to  what  to 
do.  While  so  doing  along  came  George 
Koehler,  the  Game  Protector,  and  we  told 
our  troubles  to  him.  Now  George  has  a head 
that  is  chuck  full  of  good  common  sense,  so 
he  said,  “Fellows,  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Get  out  of  old  Jim’s  sight  at  once.  He  is 
darned  mad  about  something.  Go  on  hunt- 
ing and  I will  be  up  before  the  day  is  over 
and  tell  you  what  I found  out.” — which  we 
did. 

When  we  came  in  for  dinner  George  was 
there  and  this  is  what  he  told  us.  “Well, 
fellows”,  he  began,  “I  am  sort  of  on  the  spot 
and  maybe  you  can  help  me  out.  Baron  got 
the  Reading  Buck  all  right  and  I think  by 
this  time  he  has  passed  out.  It  looked  to  me 
as  though  he  was  hit  hard.  But  fellows.  I’ll 
have  to  tell  you  a story  first  and  see  how 


BUCK 

you  feel  about  it.  When  we  had  the  last  doe  , 
season  Old  Jim  was  out  loading  some  cord 
wood  and  hearing  a noise  behind  him  turned 
around  just  in  time  to  see  a doe  with  her 
left  front  leg  almost  shot  off,  limping  into 
his  wagon  shed,  which  had  doors  at  both 
ends.  Jim  approached  carefully,  looked  in, 
and  found  her  lying  down.  He  shut  both 
doors,  went  to  the  house  and  brought  out  a 
pail  of  water  and  some  apples  which  he 
shoved  under  the  door. 

Going  back  the  next  morning  he  found 
that  she  had  eaten  some  of  the  apples.  He 
put  in  some  more  and  water  as  well.  Well, 
to  make  a long  story  short  she  recovered  and  \ 
became  quite  tame  and  submitted  to  Jim’s  | 
petting  and  was  always  ready  for  apples.  1 
About  this  time  Jim  noticed  she  was  heavy 
with  fawn  and  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
wagon  shed  should  be  her  nursery  if  Molly 
wanted  it  (that  is  what  he  had  named  her). 

So  sure  enough  about  the  first  of  May  Molly 
was  not  in  the  yard,  so  peeping  in  the  wagon 
shed  he  saw  her  and  a tiny  bright-eyed  fawn. 

This  tickled  old  Jim,  who  had  for  years 
cursed  the  deer  for  eating  up  his  crops  and 
doing  damage  to  his  farm  in  general.  In  a 
few  days  Molly  and  Mike,  as  Jim  had  called  || 
the  little  buck,  were  enjoying  life  to  the  | 
fullest  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  old  moun-  I 
taineer.  | 

He  said  that  little  buck  was  the  most  pes-  I 
tiferous  critter  you  ever  saw.  “Why  he  would  ) 
pound  all  over  the  porch  before  I got  up  and  | 
sometimes  in  the  house  until  I had  to  take  J 
him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  put  him  / 
out.”  He  continued  to  hang  around  the  farm,  f 
sometimes  being  gone  for  weeks  at  a time;  : 
but  as  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  hunting 
season  back  he  and  his  mother  came  to  the  ' 
old, wagon  shed  and  there  they  stayed  like  i 
frightened  children,  never  once  entering  the  I 
woods  until  long  after  hunting  season  had  | 
passed.  : 

All  winter  Mike  paid  old  Jim  visits,  and 
if  the  weather  was  bad  he  would  stay  in 
the  old  wagon  shed.  The  next  summer  one  j 
morning  Jim  found  Mike  up  on  the  porch,  ( 
but  no  Molly.  He  did  not  think  this  strange  I 
until  one  of  his  neighbors  told  him  that  he  ' 
(Continued  on  Page  30)  | 


“When  we  were  about  half  way  to  the  house  out 
came  old  Jim  wa\ing  his  arms  and  ordering  us  not  - 
to  come  any  farther.”  ■ 
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BOY  SCOUTS  IN  CONSERVATION 


These  Young  Lads  were  arrested  for  shooting  protected  birds! 
in  Lackawanna  County  back  in  1928.  Today,  through  education, 
this  practice  has  been  almost  completely  stepped. 


S<‘outs  help  the  Cominissioii  and  the  Sportsmen  to  feed- 
\Vildlife  <luring  the  wintertime,  and  plant  many  fo<Ml-bearing 
trees  and  shnibN  in  the  spring  and  fall. 


ONE  of  the  questions  often  asked  by 
sportsmen’s  organizations  which  are 
really  interested  in  practical  conservation 
work,  is:  “How  can  we  tie  in  the  natural 

activities  of  Boy  Scout  troops  with  our  ef- 
forts?” The  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  believes  that  it  has  the 
answer  to  this  all  important  question.  They 
urge  the  study  and  adoption  of  the  practical 
plan,  which  is  detailed  later,  by  other  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  county  Boy  Scout 
units. 

First,  a short  history  of  the  program  and 
some  of  the  personalities  involved.  The  Berks 
Waltonians  have  divided  their  organization 
into  several  groups  in  order  to  successfully 
carry  on  their  practical  conservation  work. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  Woods,  Waters 
and  Wildlife  Committees.  A director  of  the 
Chapter  is  in  charge  of  each  group.  Credit 
for  doing  this  particular  job  goes  to  the 
Woods  Committee  under  the  supervision  of 
Director  Levin  D.  Schearer.  Directly  in 
charge  of  working  out  the  actual  details  of 
the  plan  was  Waltonian  L.  B.  Richards,  who 
deserves  full  credit  for  following  the  assign- 
ment through  to  a most  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. When  Richards,  Schearer  and  sev- 
eral other  Waltonians  called  at  County  Boy 
Scout  headquarters  in  Reading,  they  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  C.  F.  Urfer  who 
is  in  charge  of  Boy  Scout  work  in  Berks 
Coimty.  Upon  hearing  an  outline  of  the  plan, 
Urfer  said,  “Just  the  thing  we  want.  We’ll 
give  you  all  the  cooperation  we  can!”  The 
Scout  Masters,  themselves,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  that  group,  also  received  the  plan 
most  enthusiastically. 

All  that  was  necessary  then  was  to  work 
out  the  details  so  as  to  make  the  plan  fair 
to  all  concerned.  This  presented  quite  a 
problem  as  in  the  city  of  Reading  there  were 
a large  number  of  troops  as  well  as  many 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  country  sections  of 
the  county.  It  was  important  to  make  the 
plan  fair  to  all  concerned  and  give  each  and 
every  troop  an  equal  chance  to  earn  the 


awards.  After  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
Urfer,  and  assistance  from  such  members  of 
the  Waltonian  Chapter  as  Earl  Fisher,  Elmer 
Paulsgrove  and  Byron  Mortimer,  who  had 
all  been  active  in  Boy  Scout  work,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  drawn  up  and  accepted  as 
a working  basis: 

Boy  Scout  Conservation  Program 

The  object  of  this  program  is  to  promote 
an  all-year-round  interest  in  conservation 
work  and  to  foster  an  active  participation 
therein  by  all  the  Units  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  Berks  County.  The  individual 
efforts  of  the  boys  coordinated  into  effective 
group  action  by  their  leaders,  will  accomplish 
much  good  work  of  great  value  to  the  whole 
community. 

In  recognition  of  achievements  under  this 
program,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  will  pre- 
sent a Ribbon  Award  in  Conservation  to  each 
Boy  Scout  Unit  which  obtains,  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1941,  a Conservation 
Rating  of  100  or  more,  as  outlined  below.  In 
addition  a Special  Award  will  be  given  to 
the  Unit  which  has  the  highest  Conservation 
Rating  in  the  County.  The  program  embraces 
five  distinct  activities.  Work  done  under 
each  will  earn  points  which  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  Conservation  Rating  for  the  Scout 
Unit.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (April  1,  1941) 
the  total  number  of  points  earned  will  be 
divided  by  the  average  membership  of  the 
Unit  for  the  year.  For  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  average  membership  will  be  taken 
as  one-half  the  sum  of  the  number  of  boys 
enrolled  in  the  Unit  on  April  1,  1940  added 
to  the  number  enrolled  on  March  31,  1941. 
To  qualify  for  an  award,  enough  work  should 
be  done  under  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the 
program  to  contribute  a value  of  at  least  10 
to  the  total  Conservation  Rating.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  is  an  average  membership  of 
20  boys  in  a Unit,  at  least  200  points  must  be 
earned  under  each  classification.  If  there  are 
30  boys,  300  points  must  be  earned.  For  Units 
organized  after  the  campaign  begins,  average 
membership  and  required  Conservation 


Rating  will  be  figured  upon  an  equitable  pro 
rata  basis.  Scoutmasters  will  judge  whether 
work  performed  is  in  accordance  with  rea- 
sonable standards  of  usefulness  and  will 
record  the  points  earned,  showing  date,  loca- 
tion, class  and  amount  of  work,  names  of 
boys,  and  points  scored. 

The  Program 

1.  Sign  Posting — Attractive  and  informative 
signs  which  urge  caution  in  the  use  of  fire 
or  otherwise  promote  the  preservation  and 
care  of  our  forests  and  wildlife  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a well  rounded  conservation  pro- 
gram. To  be  effective,  a sign  must  be  posted 
in  a good  location  and  must  be  properly 
mounted.  Signs  should  be  posted  at  camp 
and  picnic  sites,  along  highways  through 
woodlands,  at  entrances  of  woods  roads,  along 
trails,  and  beside  streams.  Posting  signs  too 
close  together  is.  of  course,  wasteful.  Each 
sign  should  be  mounted  on  a board  securely 
fastened  at  a height  4V2  to  6 feet  above  the 
ground.  All  four  edges  should  be  tacked  to 
the  board  in  such  a manner  that  wind  cannot 
loosen  it.  Strips  of  wood  tacked  over  the  full 
length  of  each  edge  will  serve  the  purpose 
well.  A coating  of  clear  shellac  or  varnish 
will  protect  the  sign  from  the  weather  and 
prolong  its  life.  For  each  sign  properly  post- 
ed in  a good  location  25  points  will  be  scored. 

2.  Bird  Houses — Song  birds  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  insect  pests.  Bird 
houses  tend  to  increase  the  bird  population 
by  protecting  the  eggs  and  young  birds  from 
the  elements  and  from  such  predators  as  cats 
and  hawks.  A bird  house  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  readily  opened  and 
cleaned  after  the  nesting  season  is  over.  For 
each  Bird  House,  well-constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  descriptions  in  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Bird  Study  Merit  Badge,  (or  Special 
Bird  House  Bulletin)  and  located  where  it 
will  attract  nesting  birds,  200  points  will  be 
scored. 

3.  Willow  Planting — The  planting  of  Wil- 
low Cuttings  along  stream  banks  is  an  im- 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Mr.  average  game  hunter,  here  are 

some  important  facts  about  wildlife. 

I shall  try  my  utmost  to  be  fair  in  relating 
them.  You  may  act  as  the  judge,  since  you 
have  measurably  disregarded  the  fur -bearing 
animal  which  is  a very  essential  part  of  the 
natural  scheme. 

Except  the  muskrat  and  the  beaver,  all  of 
our  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  also  pre- 
datory animals  because  their  subsistence  is 
dependent  in  a measure  on,  strictly  speaking, 
game  animals.  We  have  exactly  ten  valuable 
fur-bearing  animals.  Their  classification  plus 
other  information  I have  assembled  in  rela- 
tive order  is  approximate  and  may  help  you 
in  your  judgment. 

Please  note  that  I have  fitted  the  house 
cat  and  man’s  best  friend  into  the  analysis. 
And  while  referring  to  the  cat  and  dog,  I 
might  mention  that  I possess  the  highest 
regard  for  these  worthy  creatures  as  long 
as  they  are  deserving  of  such  respect.  But 
unfortunately,  man  is  ignorant  of  the  precept 
of  nature  or  fails  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  it, 
or  both.  I stress  this  principally  because 
while  our  native  wildlife  has  been  observed 
with  a critical  eye  during  the  many  past 
years,  and  while  it  had  been  singled  out  into 
a regular  and  orderly  classification,  our  in- 
digent domestic  pets  have  hardly  gotten  more 
than  a twinkle  of  the  eye.  Ask  any  veteran 
who  has  followed  the  rough  trails  of  the  trap- 
line,  and  he  will  tell  you,  frankly,  the  story 
of  the  gone-wild  feline.  And  while  you,  no 
doubt,  felt  like  throwing  mud  and  more  mud 
at  the  trapper,  it  was  he  who  had  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  your  stray  cat  dispatching  work 
to  do.  All  that  glitters  (in  the  sand)  is  not 
gold — the  track  has  proven.  Again  and  again 
the  painstaking  work  of  the  trapper  had  re- 
warded you,  not  him. 

The  vagrant  dog  is  not  quite  as  much  a 
menace  to  our  game.  There  are  reasons  for 
that,  of  course.  The  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  must  eat  and  it  will  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  obtain  food  when 
it  is  hungry.  Yet  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
a stray  dog  can  starve  to  death  in  the  woods, 
since  I have  taken  a number  of  these  home- 
less creatures  in  my  traps,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  there  was  plain  evidence  of 
malnutrition.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
stray  cat;  in  every  case  there  was  a picture 
of  health.  The  cat  can  readily  adapt  itself 
to  a wild  state;  the  dog  can  be  considerably 
handicapped. 

Our  native  wildcat,  or  bob-cat.  is  unques- 
tionably, the  leading  predator  among  our  fur- 
bearing animals.  In  the  deer  country  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  ‘cat’  is  a ferocious 
creature,  that  it  has  attacked  and  slain  many 
a deer.  I am  inclined  to  disagree  with  this 
supposition  except  that  the  animal  may  oc- 
casionally kill  a weakened  deer  or  a fawn. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  aggressive 
against  it  because  in  the  natural  scheme  of 


things  the  wildcat  has  a very  distinct  duty  to 
perform.  Nature  is  cruel  in  the  wild. 

While  the  $15.00  bounty  was  in  effect  the 
hardy  boys  in  the  woods  country  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  wildcat  track  on,,  the 
snow.  Many  an  interesting  story  could  be 
told  of  the  varying  experiences  gained  while 
in  pursuit  of  the  bob-tail.  There  is  the  one, 
for  instance,  of  two  Clearfield  County  fellows 
who  picked  up  a cat  track  in  the  Greenwoods 
and  followed  it  for  three  days  (slept  where 
night  overtook  them)  and  finally  bagged  it 


The  MiiHkrat  is  the  prize  fur  of  Pennsvlvania  Trap- 
pers, both  youiiK  and  old. 


in  Potter  County.  High  bounty  incentive 
prompted  courage. 

The  payment  of  bounty  as  a means  to  con- 
trol depredating  wildlife  is  justified  and  de- 
sired. It  is  the  most  effective  way  to  get 
results;  however,  its  destined  purpose  can  be 
alarmingly  overpowered  and  abused. 

Intelligent  understanding  of  the  various 
functional  phases  of  wildlife  can  save  you 
money  in  the  handling  of  the  bounty  system. 
Modern  forest  conditions,  modern  trapping 
facilities  and  modern  efficiency  are  deserving 
of  due  consideration.  Time  has  altered  the 
wildlife  aspect  considerably.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  facts  at  hand 
and  act  on  a more  conservative  basis.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  misled  by  fictitious  pro- 
paganda on  fur-bearing  animals. 

Incidentally,  there  is  the  overdrawn  story 
of  the  fox,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
our  upland  creatures.  Noble,  intelligent  and 
shrewd,  it  is  the  inspiration  of  dignified  and 


common  man.  Although  it  is  respected  even 
above  sound  logic  and  guarded  as  a priceless  i* 
possession  under  the  “rich  man’s  fox  law”  in 
certain  suburban  counties,  yet  it  has  no  " 
rating  whatever  in  our  summation  of  relative  ; ;* 
wildlife  values,  and  there  is  no  substantial  i j 
reason  why  we  should  uphold  any  longer  ; 
the  nefarious  conduct  of  the  trapper  and  the  ' 
hunter  who  take  advantage  of  a lenient  law. 
The  fox  is  not  the  marauder  you  imagine  it 
to  be;  as  some  unlearned  writers  have  por- 
trayed it  to  be.  It  kills  a fair  amount  of 
small  game,  it  will  take  the  farmer’s  occas- 
ional chicken,  duck  or  turkey  if  it  is  hungry 
and  tempted,  and  can  succeed,  most  certainly;  ; 
but  it  also  takes  of  the  abundant  shrew,  mole, 
mouse  and  rat  population  during  the  winter 
months,  and  it  feeds  extensively  on  other  ; 
small  verminous  creatures,  berries  and  fruits 
during  the  summer  months. 

Then  we  have  the  exaggerated  impression 
of  the  raccoon.  Any  trapper  or  farmer  can 
tell  you  of  the  ’coon’s  food-acquiring  habits. 

It  is  bold,  powerfully  strong,  and  probably 
destroys  more  game,  fish  and  farm  crops  than 
other  species  of  fur-bearing  animals.  It  is  no  ^ 
saint,  by  any  means.  ^ 

In  line  with  the  ring-tail  family,  at  least  in  i 
so  far  as  love  for  water  is  concerned,  but  | 
far  more  sagacious  in  principle  and  practice,  ^ 
are  the  otter  and  the  mink.  They  belong  to  | 
the  weasel  family.  The  otter  is  now  a very  j 
rare  animal  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  the  “fox”  , 
of  the  water,  difficult  to  trap  and  even  more 
difficult  to  hold  when  trapped.  Its  scarcity  I 
is  due,  no  doubt,  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  become  a victim  of  modern  circum-  , 
stances;  wholesale  polution  of  primary  water-  | 
ways  and  the  consequent  wholesale  destruc-  ' 
tion  of  aquatic  life,  its  natural  food,  and  | 
lack  of  protection.  An  otter  is  considered  a I 
prize  today;  the  law  guards  it  with  care,  and  i 
if  you  ever  see  one  on  a fishing  trip  you  ; 
will  be  more  excited  over  it  than  over  the  i 
most  desired  fish.  That  is  nature  in  the  wild. 

I 

Minks  are  not  plentiful  anywhere.  They  ! 
still  frequent  at  regular  intervals  almost 
every  small  stream  and  pond  which  contains 
fish.  They  are  here  today  and  somewhere 
else  tomorrow;  somewhat  like  the  otter  in 
that  respect,  only  on  a smaller  scale.  Fish, 
not  necessarily  trout,  are  an  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  these  two  very  valuable  fur- 
bearing animals. 

Then,  when  we  summarize  the  whole  thing 
we  should,  by  all  means,  consider  the  struc- 
tural standard  of  the  natural  scheme  in  its 
entirety;  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  of 
nature. 

We  want  to  consider,  categorically,  that 
nature  has  made  no  provision  whatever  for 
the  taking  of  game  as  is  practiced  nowadays, 
hence  it  naturally  conflicts  with  the  balanc- 
ing power  of  nature.  We  stock  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants and  fish  to  provide  more  hunting  and 
fishing  via  nature's  course;  yet  we  have  done 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FUR-BEARERS 
(viewing  the  Commonwealth  as  a w'hole) 


Animal  and 

Prime  Predatory 

Relative 

Procreation 

Fur  Value 

Monetarj’  R<-- 

Classification 

Stage  Aspect 

Abundance 

Order 

19SD-40 

turn  11)39-40 

ffuskrat.  Fur-bearer 

Feb.  & Mar.  Wildcat 

Skunk 

Muskrat 

Beaver 

Muskrat 

Beaver,  Fur -bearer 

Feb.  & Mar.  Otter 

Muskrat 

Skunk 

Otter 

Skunk 

Jpposum,  Fur-bearer 

Nov.  & Dec.  Mink 

Domes,  cat  upposum 

Mink 

Mink 

iaccoon,  Game 

Nov.  & Dec.  Domes,  cat 

Opposum 

Weasel 

Fox 

Raccoon 

Mink,  Fur -bearer 

Nov.  & Dec.  Weasel 

Weasel 

Fox 

Raccoon 

Fox*** 

Otter,  Fur -bearer 

Jan.  & Feb.  Fox 

Raccoon 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Weasel*** 

Skunk*  Fur-bearer 

Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Raccoon 

Fox 

Mink 

Skunk 

Opposum 

tVildcat,  Predator 

Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Vag’t  dog 

Mink 

Wildcat 

Wildcat 

Beaver 

Fox**  Predator 

Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Skunk 

"Vag’t  dog 

Beaver 

Weasel 

Otter 

iVeasel,  Predator 

Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Opposum 

Beaver 

Otter 

Opposum 

Wildcat 

Domestic  cat 

Wildcat 

Domes,  cal 

Vagrant  dog 

Otter 

* Protection  temporarily  removed. 

**  Both,  red  and 

gray;  fit  to  take  after  October  10. 

***  Exclusive  of  bounty. 

1 

I 

1 

j/ery  little  in  the  structural  way  to  help 
liature  to  maintain,  let  alone  increase,  cer- 
,ain  desirable  game  and  fish.  In  this  respect 
: might  mention,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
leer.  We  protected  the  doe  until  we  dis- 
;overed  the  acuteness  of  an  over-abundant 
leer  population,  and  with  it  disease,  malnutri- 
;ion,  depredation  of  forest  and  farm  crops, 
ack  of  natural  deer  predators,  and  a com- 
Daratively  poor  winter  food  supply.  This 
:ase,  in  itself,  is  worthy  of  special  attention 
nasmuch  as  it  bears  signs  of  retroaction. 

Consider  the  trapper  and  the  fur  hunter 
IS  an  asset  rather  than  a liability  in  your 
vildlife  program.  The  balancing  power  is  in 
;heir  hands.  And  although  your  dogs  are 
:aught  occasionally  in  a steel  trap,  you  will 
lave  to  admit  that  the  damage  is  measurably 
small.  Bear  this  in  mind,  it  is  important; 
When  a fox  or  another  wild  creature  gets 
laught  in  a steel  trap  it  leaps  away  in  a 
aurry  and  in  to  cover  when  loose-setting  is 
practiced  by  the  trapper;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a dog  gets  caught  in  a steel  trap,  it 
ioes  not  bound  away  fearfully,  but  rather 
tries  to  work  its  way  through  the  open  places, 
and  it  stays  in  the  open.  I have  taken  a 
number  of  stray  dogs  in  my  traps  yet  I have 
never  discovered  a broken  bone  on  any  of 
those  dogs. 

In  one  instance  a licensed  German  police 
dog  got  into  a largest  size  No.  3 square-grip 
steel  trap  which  I had  set  for  a fox  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peale,  near  Grassfiat,  Pa.  After 
a very  careful  survey  of  the  situation  I 
procured  two  stout,  sturdy  sticks  of  wood 
and  approached  the  animal  with  due  care. 
When  close  enough  I pressed  down  hard  on 
the  springs  of  the  trap  and  the  dog’s  foot 
readily  moved  free.  The  foot  was  swollen, 
of  course,  from  the  several  hours  imprison- 
ment within  the  steel  jaws.  Signs  of  satis- 
fying emotion  showed  on  the  dog  through- 
out the  process  of  release,  and  again  after 
release.  It  wended  its  way  out  of  the  brush 
and  onto  the  nearby  road,  stopped  and  looked 
back  at  me;  then  trotted  on  down  the  road 
with  a noticeable  limp.  It  stopped  and  looked 
back  again,  and  finally  went  out  of  sight.  Oh! 
If  only  a fox  would  do  that!  A lone  occupied 
house  was  out  along  the  railroad  and  that, 
no  doubt,  was  the  house  of  its  master.  Time 
did  not  permit  me  to  pay  the  family  a visit 
to  tell  of  the  trapping  incident,  and  although 
I visited  my  trapline  through  that  section 
with  regularity  thereafter  I still  refrained 


from  disclosing  the  story  to  the  occupant  of 
the  house,  simply  because  I felt  it  best  to 
exercise  caution  to  avoid  possible  trapline 
disturbance. 

Last  fall,  while  in  Somerset  County,  I 
heard  so  much  of  a black  fox  roaming  a cer- 
tain section  so  when  the  frosts  came  I 
promptly  decided  to  try  to  catch  the  fellow. 
Well,  I did  not  succeed,  but  in  one  of  my 
special  sets  for  the  black  fox  I trapped  a 
dog.  Unaware  of  the  fact  at  the  moment,  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  fox.  A minute  search 
through  wind-scattered  leaves  revealed  the 
trail  of  the  trapped  animal;  it  had  worked 
its  way  along  scattered  trees  down  a hillside, 
crossed  a brushy  stream,  and  had  tangled  up 
in  a log  heap  along  a barbed-wire  fence  row 
near  a pathway  which  went  up  and  down 
another  forested  hill.  Signs  showed  that  the 
trail  ended  there,  positively,  and  that  a dog 
had  been  caught  and  taken,  likewise  the 
trap. 

I went  to  the  one-room  school  building 
nearby  for  possible  information  and  learned 
from  a little  girl  that  her  dog  was  in  the 
trap,  and  that  her  father  had  released  the 


dog  and  had  the  trap  at  the  house.  I asked 
the  girl  whether  the  dog’s  foot  was  broken 
and  she  said  it  was  not.  I asked,  furthermore, 
how  to  get  to  her  home,  and  she  pointed  the 
way  but  added  that  her  father  had  gone 
away  for  the  day  and  that  I could  see  him 
on  another  day.  I did  not  pay  the  farmer 
a visit  until  a whole  week  had  passed  and 
then  he  was  absent  from  his  home  again.  His 
wife  was  there  and  I told  her  politely  of  my 
mission.  I was  apologetic  about  the  whole 
matter.  She  said  everything  was  all  right, 
that  the  dog  was  none  the  worse  for  its  ex- 
perience, but  that  it  had  limped  for  a couple 
of  days.  In  fact.  I saw  the  dog  running 
about  the  out-buildings  just  as  lively  as  any 
normal  dog.  The  kind-hearted  woman,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Ravenscroft,  of  Sandpatch,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  gave  me  my  trap  and  I went  on. 

Kind-hearted  is  right.  If  only  we  could 
view  these  rare  dog-trap  occurrences  with  a 
similarity;  but  feelings  and  dispositions  vary. 

The  trapper  is  very,  very  careful,  indeed, 
to  avoid  dogs.  The  large  trap  as  mentioned 
here  is  not  in  common  use  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  clumsy,  bulky  and  heavy.  Designed 
especially  for  beaver  trapping  it  is  not,  by 
any  means,  the  most  practical  size  for  use  in 
fox  trapping,  and  the  two  trapline  incidents 
as  related  depict  the  steel  trap  at  its  maximum 
of  test.  And  I have  yet  to  learn  of  an  authen- 
tic case  where  a dog’s  leg  was  broken  by  a 
steel  trap.  That  is  merely  imaginative  exag- 
geration. 

Trapline  technique  is  too  broad  in  scope 
to  even  mention  here  any  particular  phase 
of  operation.  It  is  distinctly  different  from 
hunting  and  fishing:  it  makes  a man  a 

naturalist  of  the  first  degree,  if  ever  there 
was  a naturalist. 

The  trapline  merits  your  support,  Mr. 
Average  Hunter,  and  I think  you  will  agree, 
tif  you  do,  you  should  support  the  fair-play 
measures  which  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers’ 
Association  has  requested.] 


Interior  of  warehouse  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  larjjcst  fur  buyers. 
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The  Land  Purchase 

A total  of  89  tracts  of  land,  comprising  33,135  acres,  became  the 
property  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  use  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission during  the  State’s  fiscal  year  June  1,  1939  to  May  31,  1940. 
Their  acquisition  brought  the  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands 
to  636,680  acres,  distributed  through  57  of  the  67  counties  of  the 
State. 

Since  last  reported  in  the  May  1940  issue  of  the  “Game  News”, 
prepared  March  29,  1940,  titles  were  secured  for  26  tracts  comprising 
11,706  acres,  which  of  course,  are  included  in  the  figures  given 
above.  The  26  tracts  recently  acquired  are  here  listed,  along  with 
the  serial  number  of  State  Game  lands  of  which  they  either  became 
a part  or  were  designated: 


Program  Proceeds  i 

By  W.  Gard.  Conklin  || 

The  Commission,  at  its  meeting  April  18,  1940,  acted  on  49  land  j' 
purchase  offers,  comprising  a total  of  20,698.3  acres.  Offers  for  17 
tracts  totalling  3,369  acres  were  accepted  and  purchase  contracts  | 
promptly  entered  into  with  the  respective  owners.  The  Commis-  I | 
sioners  rejected  22  offers  totalling  10,068  acres,  and  postponed  I * 
action  on  10  others  totalling  7,262  acres.  j j 

The  17  offers  which  were  accepted  and  for  which  purchase  con-  ‘ 
tracts  were  entered  into  are:  , 


State 


County  Grantor 

Venango,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Liotta  

Ledford.  G.  A.  Carpenter  

Columbia,  Headley  Suit  

Columbia,  Lloyd  Schell,  et  ux  

Columbia,  Mrs.  Mary  Klingerman  

Crawford.  Antonas  Kudis  

Wayne,  Clarence  T.  Bailey  

Butler,  Anthony  Gostey  

Butler,  Samuel  B.  Hilliard  Heirs  

Venango.  Mrs.  Harriett  H.  Stewart  

Erie-Crawford,  2nd  National  Bank  of  Erie.  . . 

Crawford,  Ariana  S.  Kennedy  

Centre,  E.  S.  Bennett  

Luzerne,  Luzerne  Ochre  Mfg,  Co 

Crawford,  Milan  A.  Gray  

Lawrence.  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Shippier 

Erie,  Frank  A.  Cooper  

Cumberland,  John  A.  Swartz  Est 

Ferry-Cumberland,  V.  C.  McCormick,  et  al  . . 

Juniata,  Kulp  Lumber  Company  

Juniata,  Edward  S.  Thompson,  et  al  

Juniata,  Laura  E.  McNaughton  

Juniata-Perry,  Scholl  and  Hoverter  

Bradford,  Mrs.  Marion  Lewis  

Beaver,  Mrs.  Susan  Laughlin  

Indiana,  Farmers  & Miners  Trust  Co 


Acreage  Game  Lands 


52.3 

39 

20.0 

48 

48.6 

55 

403.3 

58 

364.3 

58 

144.2 

69 

637.5 

70 

23.9 

95 

38.0 

95 

107.6 

96 

1,058.8 

101 

620.2 

101 

801.4 

103 

1,521.2 

119 

469.7 

122 

95.0 

150 

84.3 

154 

29.6 

169 

839.3 

170 

98.4 

171 

492.8 

171 

84.1 

171 

232.6 

171 

722.3 

172 

166.4 

173 

2,598.8 

174 

County  Owner 

Bedford,  Ealy  W.  Hann  

Blair,  Guy  M.  Ormsby  

Butler,  Wm.  N.  Rettig  

Elk,  Fred  W.  McFarlin  

Erie,  Andrew  Semanek  

Erie,  Jennie  C.  Himrod  

Erie,  Frank  C.  Hull  

Indiana,  County  Commissioners  . . . . 
Indiana,  County  Commissioners  . . . . 

Lycoming,  J.  A.  Gamble  

Lycoming,  O.  M.  Campbell  and 

Robert  R.  Neefe 

Lycoming,  O.  M.  Campbell 

Warren,  Wheeler  & Dusenbury  . . . . 
Wayne,  Laura  M.  Shofkom,  et  vir  . . . 

York,  Frank  M.  Burns  

York,  John  W.  Baker 

York,  W.  W.  Posey  

TOTAL  


Acres 

Adjacent  to 

150.0 

Game  Lands  No.  97 

450.0 

Game  Lands  No.  147 

53.0 

Game  Lands  No.  164 

100.0 

Game  Lands  No.  44 

74.0 

Game  Lands  No.  154 

59.0 

Game  Lands  No.  109 

85.0 

Game  Lands  No.  109 

167.0 

Others  being  pur. 

129.0 

Others  being  pur. 

36.0 

Game  Lands  No.  68 

50.0 

Game  Lands  No.  75 

86,0 

Game  Lands  No.  75 

1,100.0 

Game  Lands  No.  29 

210.0 

Game  Lands  No.  70 

100.0 

New  Project 

120.0 

New  Project 

400.0 

New  Project 

3,369.0 

Including  these  17  tracts,  the  Commission  had  under  contract  for  j 
purchase  as  of  May  31,  1940,  approximately  40,000  acres.  The  ( 
boundary  lines  surrounding  most  of  this  acreage  had  been  sur-  1 
veyed,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  titles  had  been  examined  by  ! 
that  date.  Unfortunately,  titles  for  many  of  the  tracts  are  defective  ! 
m one  respect  or  another  and  conveyancing  to  the  Commonwealth 
must  be  delayed  until  the  respective  owners  clear  up  the  defects,  j 
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portant  Conservation  activity.  While  adding 
natural  beauty  to  the  streams,  the  willows 
with  their  overhanging  branches  shade  the 
water,  helping  to  keep  it  cool,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  fish.  The  willow  is  the  natural 
home  of  thousands  of  insects  that  complete 
their  life  cycle  within  a few  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  and  it  therefore  provides 
an  unlimited  source  of  insect  food  for  the 
fish.  Willows  are  important  in  soil  and 
water  conservation.  The  roots  bind  the  soil 
preventing  loss  by  erosion,  and  by  absorbing 
many  times  their  own  weight  in  water,  tend 
to  control  the  source  of  water  to  the  stream. 
Live  pieces  of  willow,  preferably  weeping 
willow,  if  planted  under  favorable  conditions 
will  sprout  vigorously  and  grow  to  be  large 
trees.  Cuttings  are  made  about  twelve  inches 
long  from  branches  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter.  They  should  be  taken  only 
in  April  and  May.  If  they  are  to  be  stored 
for  any  time  before  planting,  they  should  be 
covered  wdth  a layer  of  moist  sand.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  from  the  current  year’s 
growth,  and  from  the  top  branches  of  vigor- 
ous trees.  All  cuts  should  be  made  with  a 
sharp  knife  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  crushing  the 
stems,  loosening  the  bark  or  disturbing  the 


buds.  Planting  sites  with  heavy  sod,  dense 
weeds,  and  brush  should  be  avoided.  The 
outside  banks  at  bends  of  a stream  are  par- 
ticularly good  locations  if  other  factors  are 
suitable.  Cuttings  should  be  planted  not  less 
than  15  feet  apart.  For  planting  the  cuttings 
a bar  one-half  inch  in  diameter  is  used.  It 
should  be  forced  into  the  ground  at  a slight 
angle.  A cutting  is  inserted  in  the  hole  thus 
formed  so  that  at  least  two  to  four  buds  ex- 
tend above  the  ground.  For  each  10  Willow 
Cuttings  properly  planted  in  suitable  loca- 
tions along  stream  banks  during  April  and 
May,  5 points  will  be  scored. 

4.  Game  Shelters — In  these  days  of  inten- 
sive development,  clean  farming  practices, 
good  roads,  automobiles  and  an  increasing 
number  of  hunters,  game  cannot  be  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  particularly  with  respect  to 
food  and  cover.  In  places  where  good  natural 
cover  is  not  available,  the  construction  of 
artificial  shelters  to  provide  protection  and  to 
serve  as  suitable  places  for  artificial  winter 
feeding,  is  highly  desirable.  Instructions  for 
building  Game  Shelters  and  illustrations 
thereof  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  11  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  “More 
Food  for  Upland  Game”  pages  15  to  40.  For 
each  Game  Shelter,  substantially  constructed 


in  an  area  with  insufficient  natural  cover  for  j 
small  game  birds  and  animals,  400  points  will 
be  scored. 

5.  Game  Feeding — Artificial  feeding  of 
game  is,  of  course,  necessary  or  desirable 
only  in  the  winter  when  natural  food  is  j 
scarce  or  covered  deeply  by  snow.  Feed 
should  be  placed  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  i 
covered  with  snow.  Shelters  built  during  | 
the  summer  or  natural  thickets  are  the  best 
places  to  feed  small  game.  The  Game  Com-  i 
mission  Bulletin  No.  11  referred  to  under  j 
the  previous  heading.  Game  Shelters,  de- 
scribes in  great  detail  the  proper  methods 
to  be  followed.  For  each  pound  of  food 
properly  distributed  at  a time  in  winter  when 
conditions  warrant  artificial  feeding,  10  points 
will  be  scored. 

The  attached  program  was  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  official  Berks  County  Boy 
Scout  bulletin  after  it  had  been  adopted.  It 
has  been  referred  to  since  and  is  at  the 
present  time  being  entered  into  by  individual 
Boy  Scouts  all  over  the  county.  District 
round-table  discussion  meetings  have  been 
held  in  four  or  five  different  parts  of  the 
county  by  the  troop  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Waltonian  Committee  have  been 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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I — Grouse  on  Nest.  2— Nest  and  Ecrps.  3 — The  esRS  show  first  sipns  of  Pippinp.  4 — As  the  Pippinp  propresses.  5^Emerphip  from  Shell,  fi — Some  out;  some  eoiniu*” 
out.  7 — A Nest  Full.  8 — The  Finished  Product.  Editor’s  Not-e:  The  above  photopraphs  were  taken  by  William  Drake.  Commission  Photoprapher.  The  nest  wa  \ 

under  observation  by  Game  Protector  W.  H.  McClarin,  Cherry  Tree. 


Jn  ilpmnriam 


Asso.  Press  Photo,  courtesy  Hbg.  Evening  News. 

JOHN  S.  FISHER 


Always  a friend  of  the  sportsmen.  John  S. 
Fisher,  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
helped  the  progress  of  wildlife  administration 
in  the  Keystone  State  immeasurably  during 
his  tenure  of  office.  His  death  reduces  to 
three  the  number  of  surviving  Governors  of 
the  State:  John  K.  Tener,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
and  George  H.  Earle,  who  preceded  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James. 

Governor  Fisher  came  into  office  January 
18,  1937,  after  spending  many  years  in  public 
life  in  Pittsburgh  and  as  a State  Senator. 

He  was  the  descendant  of  families  dating 
back  to  Colonial  days,  and  was  born  in  South 
Mahoning  Tow'nship,  Indiana  County,  May 
25,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  was  a graduate  of  the  Indiana 
High  School,  of  which  he  later  became  prin- 
cipal, and  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.  After  teaching  for  seven  years  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  County  Bar  in 
August,  1893. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Indiana-Jefferson  district,  and  was 
reelected  in  1904  and  1908. 

As  a Governor  and  a man  he  was  friendly 
in  all  his  contacts  at  the  Capitol.  Affable  and 
quiet  spoken,  he  treated  political  friends  and 
foes  alike,  if  they  played  fair. 


C.  MORT  PALMER,  JR.,  RESIGNS 

C.  Mort  Palmer,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  and  will  leave  his  post  just  as 
soon  as  a successor  is  selected.  He  plans  to 
enter  the  poultry  and  egg  business. 

“Mort"  as  he  was  more  often  called  by 
most  of  his  friends,  received  his  wildlife 
education  at  the  Conservation  Institute  in 
New  Jersey  and  then  went  with  the  DuPont 
organization  on  a game  farm  near  Wilming- 
ton. He  has  been  editor  of  the  magazine 
American  Wildlife  since  the  days  of  Seth 
Gordon  and  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  the  better  understanding  of  wildlife  prob- 
lems, both  technical  and  administrative.  We 
are  sure  that  his  friends  will  miss  him  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  while  wishing  him  well 
in  his  new  undertaking. 


AMERICANS  AND  GUNS 

Noting  the  successful  use  by  Hitler  of 
troops  dropped  behind  enemy  lines  by 
parachute,  various  communities  in  this  coun- 
try are  organizing  groups  of  sharpshooters 
for  home  defense  against  attack  employing 
such  tactics.  We  are  told  that  the  success 
which  parachute  attacks  achieved  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the 
United  States  because  so  many  of  our  people 
have  guns  and  know  how  to  use  them. 

A great  number  of  Americans  do  have  guns 
and  would  know  how  to  use  them  in  war 
time,  but  the  experience  of  the  field  forces 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  dur- 
ing the  1939  hunting  season  shows  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Pennsylvania  gun 
owners  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  in 
peace  time.  For  instance,  preliminary  re- 
ports on  arrests  during  the  hunting  season 
show  that  the  most  frequent  violation  dis- 
covered by  game  protectors  and  other  officers 
was  the  transportation  of  loaded  guns  in 
automobiles.  This  is  not  only  against  the 
laws  of  the  state,  but,  as  well,  against  the 
laws  of  co'^mon  sense.  Men  who  know  guns 
should  know  better  than  to  handle  them  in 
so  risky  a fashion. — William'"  art  Sun. 


STUDY  CONSERVATION  IN  TENNESSEE 

Robert  Steventon,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation Education  Committee  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  your 
Editor,  recently  made  a thorough  study  of 
the  Conservation  Education  program  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation of  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  co- 
operation with  the  State’s  Universities  and 
State  Teacher’s  Colleges.  The  study  bore 
much  fruit  and  a resume  of  the  Tennessee 
program  will  appear  in  a subsequent  issue 
of  Game  News  under  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steven- 
ton. 


3n  iMpmnrtam 


FK.VMvLIN  G.  McINTOSH 


Another  true  friend  of  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men passed  away  on  June  11  at  his  Beverly  i 
Hills,  California,  home.  Franklin  G.  McIntosh,  • 
formerly  of  Franklin,  was  a Member  of  the 
Game  Commission  from  April  8,  1924  to  May 
28,  1931,  and  most  ably  represented  the  sports- 
men of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  during  ^ 
his  tenure  of  service. 

A resident  of  Franklin  for  many  years,  Mr.  'i 
McIntosh  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  took  an  i 
active  interest  in  sportsmen’s  activities,  and  h 
was  highly  respected  by  the  people  of  his 
native  region  for  his  outstanding  public  ser- 
vice in  civic  affairs. 

Forced  to  go  west  because  of  ill  health,  he 
moved  to  California  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  collecting  precious  gems  in  the 
nearby  desert  country.  Executive  Director 
Gordon  visited  the  former  Commissioner  last 
summer  while  attending  the  International 
Conference  of  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Com- 
missioners, and  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  a portion  of  his  amazing  collection.  At 
that  time  the  former  Commissioner  apparent- 
ly was  enjoying  fairly  good  health,  and  his 
enthusiastic  interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life program  had  not  waned  one  iota.  The 
Commission  and  its  staff  join  with  the  sports- 
men of  the  Keystone  State  in  extending  their 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 
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Editor's  Note:  The  response  tohich  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  shozved  to  the  Commission’s  plea  to  purchase  and  usr 

Hire  zvas  amazing  and  the  supply  zi'as  exhausted  in  a relatively  short  time.  Many  groups  from  outside  the  State 


its  neze  Came  Em'd  I’h  t Mi.v- 
also  purchased  the  .Mixtwe. 


PURCHASERS  OF  FOOD  PLOT  MIXTURE 
From  Philadelphia  Seed  Company 


C.  R.  Horting.  R.  D.  #1.  Elliottsburg.  Pa..  12  lbs. 
Mahaffey  Game  & Fish  Protective  Assoc., 

Mahaffey,  Pa 50  lbs. 

S.  C.  Mengel.  108  S.  10th  St.,  Louisville.  Ky.  50  lbs. 

E.  H.  France.  Rossford,  Ohio 100  lbs. 

Donald  E.  Hart.  R.  D.  #2.  Jeannette.  Pa.  10  lbs. 

McKean  County  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Inc.. 

George  L.  Pierotti,  Sec.,  Bradford.  Pa.  200  lbs. 
Emlenton  Rod  & Gun  Club.  F.  E.  Heeter. 

Emlenton,  Pa 100  lbs. 

H.  E.  Wilt.  P.  O.  Box  148.  Lewistown.  Pa.  14  lbs. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Heard.  5720  Aylesbro  Ave.. 

Squirrel  Hill.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 20  lbs. 

Ramon  L.  Faust.  Sec..  Friedensburg  Fish  & 

Game  Assoc..  Pottsville.  Pa ..  16  lbs. 


Francis  Keifer.  Chairman.  Plant  Food  Plot 

Comm..  405  W.  High  St..  Frackville.  Pa.  30  lbs. 
Joseph  Phillips.  131  Lincoln  St..  Dupont,  Pa.  100  lbs. 
Walter  Hochstein.  110  Darby  St..  Johns- 


town, Pa 15  lbs. 

Geo.  P.  Tallant.  Sec..  Westmoreland  City 

Sportsman  Assoc..  Westmoreland  City.  Pa.  16  lbs. 

Clarence  W.  Beck.  Toungwood.  Pa 12  lbs. 

R.  E.  Blankenbuehler,  Elizabeth.  Pa 20  lbs. 

I John  D.  Stoner,  R.  D.  #1,  Kirkwood.  Lan- 

I caster  Co.,  Pa 10  lbs. 

' Kenneth  Waltimyer,  South  Main  St..  Red 

Lion.  Pa 100  lbs. 

Henry  S.  Gates.  Western  Reserve  Fish  & 

Game  Protective  Assoc.,  19  Buhl  Blvd.. 

Sharon.  Pa 100  lbs. 

■ J.  Earl  Way.  Sec..  Hempfield  Farmers  & 

^ Sportsmen’s  Assoc.,  Landisville.  Pa.  ..  100  lbs. 

I Robert  N.  Johnston.  Sec..  Matamoras  Rod  & 

Gun  Club.  Inc..  Matamoras.  Pa 100  lbs. 

i George  D.  Keller,  538  N.  Chestnut  St., 

I Palmyra.  Pa 150  lbs. 

i Frank  W.  Preston.  Box  847.  Butler.  Pa 100  lbs. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Creighton,  Unity.  Pa.  ....  .....  20  lbs. 

F.  M.  Robbins.  Main  St.,  Millville.  Pa 50  lbs. 

Russell  E.  Krupp.  Montgomery  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Schwenks- 

I ville.  Pa.  ....  15  lbs. 

Chester  P.  Price.  Home  Rod  & Gun  Club. 

431  E.  Main  St..  Everett.  Pa 50  lbs. 

Harry  Lonkert.  Sec.,  Marion  Hill.  New 
Brighton  Sportsmen’s  Club,  719  11th  Ave,, 

New  Brighton,  Pa ••  100  lbs. 

A.  J.  Adams.  Eastern  Lancaster  County  Rod 

& Gun  Club.  Gap.  Pa 100  lbs. 

C.  A.  Bowden.  567  Franklin  St..  Freeport,  Pa.  15  lbs. 

R.  E.  Christian,  Staunton.  Va 100  lbs. 

Samuel  Damico.  Sec..  West  Deer  Township 

Sportsmen’s  Club.  Box  272.  Curtisville.  Pa.  50  lbs. 
Leon  Hue,  Frazier  Township  Sportsmen’s 

Club.  131  W.  8th  Ave.,  Tarentum.  Pa.  ..  15  lbs, 

R.  E.  Blankenbuehler.  Elizabeth,  Pa 20  lbs. 

Harry  K.  Roberts.  R.D.  #4.  Washington.  Pa.  25  lbs. 
Earl  W.  Maurer,  City  Hall.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  20  lbs. 
Beaver  Sportsmen's  Club,  Glenn  C.  Dodds, 

Sec.,  Beaver,  Pa.  60  lbs. 

Norman  L.  Kiel.  536  Morse  Ave..  Ridge- 
field. N.  J oO  lbs. 

E.  D.  Karcher.  Starrucca.  Pa 15  lbs. 

Howard  Faust.  625  Lincoln  St.,  Easton.  Pa.  10  lbs. 
Daniel  S.  MePeek.  Matamoras.  Pa.  ...  . 100  lbs. 

George  W.  Eshelman.  Quarryville.  Pa 200  lbs. 

George  Dyer,  Diabase  Farm.  New  Hope.  Pa,  10  lbs. 
R.  S.  Holtzinger.  Sec..  Windsor  Fish  & Game 

Assoc..  Windsor.  Pa 50  lbs. 

W.  K.  Stiffler.  Sec..  522  Ridge  Ave.,  Canons- 

burg  Sportsmen’s  Assoc.,  Canonsburg.  Pa.  30  lbs, 
Tremont  W.  Keim.  Chairman.  Tri-County 

Pish  & Game  Assoc..  Pottstown.  Pa.  . 3 5 lbs. 

F.  J.  Curtis.  Sec..  Washington  Sportsmen’s 

Assoc.,  Washington,  Pa 200  lbs. 

C.  A.  Bowden,  P'reeport  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

567  Franklin  St..  Freeport  . ....  ....  15  lbs. 


HR  FARMER  LEAVE  SOME  BRUSH  AND  BRIAR5 
FOR  i/JILPL  IFE....FEmsyLVAfi/A  Same  Commission 


Frank  Wapinsky.  Stein’s  Hollow  Beagle 

Club.  147  N.  2nd  St..  St.  Clair  ....  25  lbs. 

W,  L.  Golden.  Claysville  Sportsmen’s  As5vk-.. 

Claysville  . . 100  lbs. 

Dale  Elwood.  Spring  Church  Sporesmen’s 

Assoc..  Apollo  ..  100  lbs. 

Amos  J.  Adams.  321  S.  9th  St.,  Lebanon....  24  lbs. 
Coalwood-Caretta.  Conservation  Club.  Coal- 

wood.  W.  Va.  ...  100  lbs. 

Boulton  & Boulton,  Cl‘<irfield  Trust  Co.. 

Bldg.,  Clearfield 50  lbs. 

Franklin  Twp.  Rod  & Gun  Club.  Elwood 

City  . . . 50  lbs. 

M.  G.  Hench.  2434  Reed  St..  Harrisburg  ..  10  lbs. 

John  Zernhelt.  Zerbe  25  lbs. 

Saginaw  Game  I-'tective  Assoc.,  Mt.  Wolf..  50  lbs. 

B.  W.  Baker.  •’h  Jeanette  Sportsmen's 

Assoc.,  Jeanetf''  . . . . ....  . . 50  lbs. 

F.  & G.  Prot.  Ass  n.  Morrell  Chapt.  Fay  ette 

Co..  Joseph  Tremba.  Dunbar  20  lbs. 

Sealybourne  Kennels.  8046  South  Wabash 

Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  ....  50  lbs. 

Wabeno-Soperton  Sportsmen's  Club.  H.  A. 

Pichotta.  Sec..  Wabeno.  Wise.  100  lbs. 

Nevin  Fry,  Merrittstown  Chapt.  Fayette  Co. 

Fish  & Game  Assoc..  Merrittstown  100  lbs. 

Bucks  Co.  Shooting  Assoc..  Chalfont.  Pa.  ..  40  lbs. 

George  Welty.  952  Walnut  St..  Allentown..  50  lbs. 
St.  Mary’s  Sportsmen’s  Assoc.,  477  Washing- 
ton St.,  St.  Marys.  Pa.  ..  30  lbs. 

C,  S.  Schneck.  237  N.  6th  St..  Allentown.  Pa.  50  lbs.  * 

Harry  C.  Keim.  47  N.  2nd  St.,  Emmaus,  Pa.  30  lbs. 
C.  D.  Cannon.  3 West  St..  Warren.  Pa...  12  lbs. 

Wilbur  Price.  79  Cooper  Ave.,  Johnstown.  Pa.  15  lbs. 
Langleloth  Sportsmen's  Assn..  I.  P.  Lockert. 

Sec..  Langeloth,  Pa.  100  lbs. 

Charles  J.  Schlesinger,  Monroe.  Orange  Co.. 

New  York  . . . . ....  100  lbs. 


Keystone  Garage.  Carl  Haidacher.  Prop...|16 

Canal  St..  Danville.  Pa.  100  lbs. 

Arnold  Sportsmen’.'^  Club.  2014  Kenneth  Ave.. 

New  Kensingtoi'.., 'Pa.  ..  10  lbs. 

Geo.  F.  Martin.  Sec..  Bulgt  Sportsmen’s 

Asoc..  Bulger.  Pa.  ..  ..100  lbs. 

W.  J.  Rumbaugh.  Sec.,  McDonald  Sports- 
men’s Assoc.,  207  Valley  St..  McDonald. 

Pa.  . .• ....  300  lbs. 

J,  M.  Phillips.  Tri-County  Fish  & Game 

Assoc-..  Pillow.  Pa.  ..  ..  50  lbs. 

A.  F.  Gwynne.  Rices  Landing.  Pa 100  lbs. 

J.  A.  Scheiring,  3223  W.  Tuscarawas  St., 

Cantong.  Ohio  50  lbs. 

J.  Turner  Brown.  Stewartstown,  York  Co.  15  lbs. 

John  AV,  Hecker,  R.  D.  #^2,  New  Kensing- 
ton. Pa.  . . ‘'j,  lbs. 

Oswayo  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club.  Shingle- 

house,  Pa.  30  lbs, 

J.  A.  Bloch.  Bloch  Bldg..  40th  & AVater  Sts.. 

AA’heeling.  AA’.  A’a.  ..  ..100  lbs. 

Gus  Steinke.  1110  Maplewood  Ave..  Am- 

bridge.  Pa . . . . 200  lbs. 

Ridgewood  Hofbrauhaus  k Rathskeller.  Inc., 

5411  Alyrtle  Ave..  Brooklyn  40  lbs. 

John  M.  Gnan.  402  Daly  St..  DuBois.  Pa...  10  lbs. 

Merrittstown  Chapt..  Fayette  Co..  Fish  & 

Game  Assoc..  Merrittstown  100  lbs. 


Harrold  Jr.  Sportsmen’s  Club.  H.  D 

Greensburg.  Pa.  . . 20  It*. 

H.  D.  Koch.  Sec..  I.»ehighton  Spc»rtsmen’s 

Assoc..  132  N.  9th  St..  I.^hlghton.  Pa.  30  ll«. 

J.  B.  Kintzing.  Hanover.  Pa . . 30  !b». 

Frank  E.  Heller,  253  AV.  h'ourth  St..  AA'il- 

liamsport.  Pa.  20  ll»*. 

Frank  J.  AA’apinsky.  147  N.  Second  St..  Saint 

Clair.  Pa.  25  Iba. 

Dr.  John  L.  McCorkle,  North  Mehoopany,  Pa.  20  Iba. 

Canonsburg  Sport.smen's  Ass’n..  Wilbur  K. 

Stiffler.  522  Ridge  Ave..  Canonsburg.  I*a  100  Iba. 
J.  C.  Predebon.  Arnold  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Arnold,  Pa 10  U.«. 

E.  T.  Balderston.  Mgr..  Penn  Manor  Club. 

Morrisville.  Pa 200  Ibn. 


PURCHASERS  OF  FOOD  PLOT  MIXTURE 
From  Henry  F.  Michell  Company 


Ivan  P.  Hanes,  c/o  Otto  Conservation  Ass’n.. 

Duke  Center,  Pa . . 50  lbs. 

James  F.  Lysett.  120  Montour  St..  Montours- 

ville.  Pa 12  Iba. 

Charles  Forrer.  502  Dauphin  Bldg..  Harri.^- 

burg.  Pa.  50  lbs. 

R.  E.  Sawhill.  Midway.  Pa 25  lbs. 

Greensburg.  Pa 10  lbs. 

Charles  E.  Marsh.  311  Hawthorne  Street. 

Greensburg.  Pa ....  10  lbs. 

L.  R.  Rumfelt,  R.  1.  Millerstown.  Pa.  ..  10  lbs. 

John  AA’.  Easton.  100  Broadway.  New  York..  40  lbs. 

A.  E.  McCloskey.  c/o  Delmer  Alery.  Stahls- 

town,  AVestmoreland  Co..  Pa 30 

R.  O.  Anderson.  COO  Second  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 100  lbs. 

AV.  Alden  Smith,  c/o  Perry  Township  Game 

Ass'n..  Shoemakersville.  Pa 3 lbs. 

Henry  McKie.  302  AA’est  Spring  St..  Titus- 
ville. Pa -0  lbs, 

Waverly  Sportsmen  Club,  c/o  Roliert  Dixon, 

AA’averly.  Pa.  ...  50  lbs. 

Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Kane.  Pa.  . . 50  lbs. 

John  Douds.  R.  D.  2.  Apollo.  Pa 25  lbs. 

Gilbert  Lucas.  R.  D.  1.  Riegelsville.  Pa 10  lbs. 

X.  Y.  State  Conservation  Department.  166 

Grant  Ave..  AVhite  Plains.  N.  Y.  . . ..100  llis. 

H.  C.  Marbarger.  R.  D.  1.  Temple.  Pa 56  ll*s. 

Joseph  M.  Kennedy.  Penn.  Pa 10  lbs. 

Myron  G.  McGrew.  c/o  Rillton  Sportsmen 

Ass’n.,  Box  458.  Rillton.  Pa.  ..  20  lt»s. 

Charles  D.  Smith.  30i>3  Homehurst  Ave., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  10  lbs. 

Nicholas  Biddle.  Noble  Station.  Pa 30  lbs. 

C.  H.  Meredith.  Saint  John.  New  Brunswick. 

Canada.  (New  Brunswick  Fish  & Game 

Ass'n. ) ....  20  Ibsf. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Trippensee.  Massachusetts  State 

College.  Amherst.  Mass ....  10  lbs. 

L.  It.  Steuer.  c/o  W.M.C.A..  AA’illiamsport. 

Pa ....  10  lbs. 

R.  C.  Brown,  c/o  Brown  Motor  Supply  Co.. 

Bedford.  Pa.  .,  ....  1 .'i  lbs. 

Air.  Gilbert  Lucas,  R.  O.  1.  Riegelsville.  Pa.  lo  lbs. 
Prof.  R.  E.  Trippensee.  Alassachu.'^etts  State 

College.  Amherst.  Mass 10  lbs. 

Tidioute  Buck  Tails.  R.  Clinger.  Sec’y.. 

Tidioute.  Pa.  . . 40  lbs. 

Robert  Dixon.  c/o  AA’averl:-  Community 

House.  AA'averly.  Pa j(»  lbs. 

R.  Kirk.  Ridgway,  Pa.  i»:,  n.^. 

.A.  H.  Wilcox,  c/b  Canton  Rod  A-  Gun  Club. 

Canton.  Pa.  . . 50  lbs. 

Sahli  AXotor  Co.,  for  Beaver  Falls  Sports- 
men’s Ass’n..  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.  ..  50  lbs. 

Harry  E.  AA’inters.  Ralphton,  Pa 10  lbs. 

Geo.  J.  A’each.  232  Seneca  St..  Oil  City.  Pa.  9 lbs. 

Suermann  & Baudisch.  2S37  W.  Lehigh  Ave.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa ..  -,(>  k,jj 

William  A’alentine.  R.  D.  2.  Dallas.  Pa.  lbs. 

Robert  J.  Byler.  c/o  Alorgantown  U(h1  Gun 

Club.  Alorgantown.  Pa in  \\,n 
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Seeking  refuge  from  a erowd  of  persons  wkioh  had  gathered  to  watch  them,  a mother  hear 
and  her  thrtM*  cubs  climbed  a high  tree  at  Stoney  Point,  above  Salladaslourg.  This  long-distance 
picture  shows  the  mother,  below,  left  and  two  of  her  cubs.  The  third  cub  was  on  a high  limb 
behind  the  tree  trunk,  when  the  picture  Avas  taken.  So  that  the  bears  w'oiild  come  dow'ii  out 
of  the  tree  and  continue  their  w'ay  of  life.  Game  Protectors  TjeKoy  Gleason  and  Kaymond 
Morningstar,  and  John  B.  Ross,  Field  Division  Supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission,  dispersed 
the  crowd. — Photo  courtesy  Williamsport  Grit. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Due  to  the  fact  that  a large  number  of 
deer  are  killed  each  summer  and  early  fall 
by  the  Erie  R.  R.  between  Mill  Rift  and 
Parkers  Glen  a friend  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
has  agreed  to  help  drop  salt  from  his  plane 
into  this  isolated  section  of  the  country  in 
order  to  keep  the  animals  from  coming  down 
onto  the  railroad  tracks  to  obtain  salt  from 
the  drippings  from  the  box  cars.  Mr.  Nevell 
Watson  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  is  the  donor  of 
the  plane. — Game  Protector  John  H.  Loh- 
mann.  Pike  County. 


On  May  31,  a cub  bear  fell  out  of  a tree 
near  the  Forestry  Buildings,  Sheffield.  John 
Elniski,  who  lives  about  30  yards  from  the 
tree  saw  the  little  animal  and  brought  it 
into  Sheffield.  I was  called  and  placed  it 
where  its  mother  could  pick  it  up  again.  I 
returned  the  next  morning  to  see  if  the 
mother  had  found  the  cub,  but  it  was  no- 
where to  be  found  so  I assumed  that  the 
mother  had  found  it. — Game  Protector  George 
L.  Norris,  Warren  County. 


“On  Sunday,  May  5,  while  eating  lunch 
I received  a call  from  Fredericktown  that 
there  was  a deer  in  the  river.  I went  there 
and  found  a doe  that  had  crossed  the  river 
several  times  and  was  completely  exhausted. 
I took  this  deer  to  Game  Lands  No.  117  and 
released  it.  At  the  time  it  was  released  it 
seemed  weak  but  was  able  to  travel  all  right. 
Two  days  later  it  was  found  by  WPA  work- 
ers in  a very  weakened  condition.  I took  it  to 
a shed  on  the  Game  Lands  and  for  two  days 
we  fed  it  mash  and  grains  but  it  finally  died.” 
— Game  Protector  Carl  C.  Stainbrook,  Wash- 
ington County. 


On  May  29  while  walking  through  the 
wooded  section  of  game  propagation  area  No. 
B-14,  I visited  a grouse  nest  which  I had 
located  some  time  ago.  The  nest  had  been 
destroyed  not  long  before  as  the  broken 
eggs  were  still  wet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest.  This  nest  was  located  in  a dense  thicket 
of  hemlock,  and  thinking  that  possibly  the 
crows  might  have  a nest  I began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  larger  trees.  In  doing  so  I 
located  a very  large  opossum  in  one  of  the 
hemlocks.  I killed  it,  examined  its  stomach 
contents,  and  found  that  it  had  very  recently 
been  eating  eggs,  and  from  the  size  and 
shape  of  some  small  parts  of  the  egg  shells, 
I am  well  satisfied  it  had  eaten  the  eggs 
from  the  grouse  nest. — Game  Protector  May- 
nard R.  Miller,  Wayne  County. 


“While  checking  fishermen  along  the  Le- 
high River  one  day  during  the  past  month 
I killed  a large  water  snake  which  had  con- 
sumed two  trout,  each  about  seven  inches 
long.  Another  time  near  the  same  vicinity  I 
saw  an  otter,  the  first  one  I have  ever  seen 
in  Carbon  County.” — Game  Protector  W.  C. 
Achey,  Carbon  County. 


May  25,  1940  marked  an  even  forty  years 
of  Federal  cooperation  in  wildlife  in  the 
United  States. 


Harry  Confer,  a member  of  the  Asaph 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  reported  seeing  a bear 
with  four  cubs  near  Ansonia,  Tioga  County, 
on  May  24. — L.  F.  Manning,  Delaware  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association. 


“Mr.  C.  C.  Brennecke  our  local  Game  Pro- 
tector told  me  that  you  would  like  to  have 
a report  of  the  activities  of  our  high  school 
boys  who  hunted  and  fished  this  year.  We 
believe  that  this  type  of  recreation  is  a 
definite  part  of  our  school  program  and 
should  receive  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

“Approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  were  organized  into  a hunters  group  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  These  boys 
met  every  week  to  receive  instructions  con- 
cerning hunting  laws,  trespass  laws,  conser- 
vation, etc.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nugent  a prominent 
big  game  hunter  spoke  to  the  boys  about 
safety,  good  sportsmanship  and  Moose  hunt- 
ing in  Canada.  Mr.  Joseph  Parks  another 
noted  sportsman  described  his  experiences 
in  big  game  hunting  and  wild  boar  hunting 
in  Tennessee.  Fine  advice  was  offered  by 
these  men.  Mr.  Brennecke  gave  practical 
demonstrations  on  safety,  conservation,  good 
sportsmanship,  etc. 

“The  boys  were  asked  to  bring  their  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  school  and  their  numbers  were 
registered  in  our  office.  When  a boy  was 
absent  from  school  for  hunting  he  brought 
an  excuse  from  home  stating  that  he  was 
hunting.  We  explained  the  attendance  laws  I 
to  the  boys  and  did  not  have  a single  case  j 
of  truancy  or  skipping  school  for  the  pur-  ) 
pose  of  hunting.  Upon  their  return  from 
hunting  they  registered  their  game  killed. 

“The  first  boys  returning  from  the  first 
day  of  hunting  gave  the  following  report: 

87  boys  returned  from  hunting  the  first 
day. 

62  boys  had  not  been  absent  before  this  i 
year. 

25  boys  were  absent  before. 

Game  killed  the  first  day — Rabbits  147,  I 
Squirrels  45,  Grouse  6,  Quail  3,  Pheasants  6,  ] 
Woodcock  1.  I 

Summary  for  the  season — Rabbits  539,  Gray  I 
Squirrels  249.  Grouse  45,  Quail  11,  Pheas- 
ants 9,  Woodcock  1. 

The  boys  reported  that  they  fed  game  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  helped  the  local  sports- 
man’s association  in  every  possible  way  to 
protect  game  and  prevent  forest  fires.  I did 
not  get  the  record  of  the  number  of  deer 
killed  this  year  by  our  boys. 

“Thirty-two  boys  went  fishing  the  first  day. 
They  caught  139  trout,  the  largest  being  21 V4 
inches.  They  fished  Spring  Creek,  Spruce 
Creek,  Penn’s  Creek,  Potter  County,  Yellow  | 
Creek,  Bald  Eagle,  and  others.  | 

“The  boys  have  been  interested  in  the  i 
work  and  have  asked  to  have  it  continued 
next  year.  I do  not  believe  that  boys  should 
be  taught  to  bring  excuses  to  school  when 
they  go  hunting  which  state  that  they  have 
been  absent  because  of  sickness.  Our  work 
has  been  beneficial  in  arousing  a fine  loyalty 
between  school  and  boys  concerning  sports- 
manship in  general.” — Earl  W.  Dickey,  Direc- 
tor Student  Activities  and  Boys’  Attendance 
Counselor,  Altoona  Senior  High  School. 


“While  working  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
156,  Lancaster  County,  I counted  eighteen  i 
Land  Turtles  in  a fire  trail  a distance  of  1V4 
miles.  Some  of  them  were  making  holes, 
probably  to  deposit  eggs.” — Game  Protector 
Raymond  Holtzapple,  Lebanon  County. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


“On  the  morning  of  May  24  about  9:00 
A.  M.  I received  a telephone  call  to  come 
o the  Hillsdale  area  near  Clearfield.  Upon 
larrival  there  I found  that  two  deer,  a buck 
ind  a doe,  had  fallen  into  an  abandoned 
-eservoir  during  the  night.  Evidently  chased 
ay  dogs  they  had  leaped  over  a guard  rail 
ind  into  the  24  ft.  deep  cement  pit.  School 
children  on  their  way  to  school  had  made 
;he  discovery.  Mr.  Clyde  Bartley,  a Deputy 
Protector,  soon  appeared  with  several  ropes 
md  calling  for  volunteers,  who  numbered 
several  himdred  persons,  we  went  down  into 
;he  reservoir  by  means  of  a ladder.'  The 
Drincipal  of  the  Hillsdale  school  declared  a 
•ecess  so  the  pupils  could  watch  the  event, 
fit  was  soon  discovered  by  the  rescuers  that 
i:he  only  way  possible  to  get  the  animals 
|vas  to  run  them  until  they  were  exhausted. 
[Dn  several  occasions  we  thought  we  had 
jhem  cornered  but  when  an  attempt  was 
nade  to  get  hold  of  them  they  jumped  over 
!:he  heads  of  the  men  with  great  cheers  com- 
.ng  from  the  spectators.  Finally  the  deer 
[ivere  exhausted  and  were  tied  and  hoisted  to 
i;he  top  by  willing  hands,  after  which  they 
ivere  taken  to  the  woods  and  released.  They 
vere  skinned  and  bruised  in  attempting  to 
-■egain  their  freedom  but  will  be  all  right.” — 
Tame  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse,  Clearfield. 
Pa.  (Clearfield  County). 


“While  trying  to  round  up  stray  dogs  dur- 
ing the  nesting  season  I also  kept  a check 
an  grouse  nests  and  now  have  over  twenty 
ander  observation.  I have  kept  records  on 
all  of  them  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
survey  shall  submit  a detailed  report.  Mr. 
[Drake,  of  the  Educational  Division,  was  up 
jand  took  some  pictures  which  I hope  turn 
[aut  satisfactorily.” — Game  Protector  W.  B. 
McClarin,  Indiana  County.  Editor’s  Note: 
Pictures,  both  still  and  colored  movies,  turned 
out  fine. 


“While  hunting  vermin  on  May  20  I shot 
(a  crow  in  a cornfield.  I noticed  that  its  bill 
|was  all  muddy  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
jit  was  pulling  corn.  I opened  it  and  found 
Ithat  it  held  two  grains  of  com  that  showed 
no  signs  of  sprouting  in  its  gullet.  I found  6 
cut  worms  and  parts  of  several  other  hard 
lyellowish  shelled  bugs.  It  is  true  that  the 
'crow  commits  some  depredations,  but  it  de- 
stroys insects  also.”— W.  W.  Britton,  Game 
Protector,  Franklin  County. 


' “While  patrolling  Beaver  Run  section  in 
iWashington  Township  on  Saturday,  May  11. 
T came  upon  a groundhog  wandering  about 
with  a tin  can  forced  over  its  head.  After 
taking  two  snapshots  I took  the  can  from  its 
head  and  for  several  seconds  it  sat  there 
looking  at  me  as  if  to  say  “thanks”  before 
leaving  in  a hurry  for  its  home.  The  chuck 
was  of  good  size  and  the  can  measured  2%" 
in  diameter  and  41/2"  deep.” — Game  Protector 
I John  S.  Shuler,  Westmoreland  County. 


“At  the  farm  of  Samuel  Kissel  south  of  Mt. 
Union.  Pa.,  there  was  found  a ringneck  pheas- 
ant’s nest  with  eight  eggs  in  it.  In  the  same 
nest  apparently  unmolested  are  four  Bob- 
white  quail  eggs.  It  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  the  two  birds  may  use  the  nest  simul- 
taneously. The  female  quail  had  apparently 
laid  the  eggs  in  the  pheasant’s  nest  without 
any  altercation.” — Game  Protector  Thomas 
F.  Bell.  Huntingdon  County. 


“On  May  15.  while  patrolling  on  Farm 
Game  Project  No.  69  I stopped  in  a planta- 
tion of  small  pine  trees  to  shoot  crows,  using 
a crow  call.  After  calling  three  or  four  times 
without  success  I noticed  a small  animal 
moving  through  the  pines  about  20  yards 
from  me.  Thinking  it  was  a small  dog  I paid 
no  more  attention  to  it  and  continued  to 
blow  the  crow  call.  A few  moments  later 
I saw  the  animal  again,  this  time  crawling 
along  very  close  to  the  ground  and  coming 
towards  me.  When  within  about  30  feet  of 
me  the  animal  raised  up  and  I saw  it  was 
a grey  fox.  A load  of  No.  6 shot  made  one 
less  fox  in  Mercer  County.  This  was  a 
female  fox  with  a den  of  young.  Evidently 
she  thought  there  was  a young  crow  on  the 
ground  and  was  going  to  pick  it  up  if  pos- 
sible. The  remains  of  at  least  a dozen  rabbits 
and  eight  or  ten  ringnecks  were  scattered 
throughout  this  two  acres  of  pine  trees.” — 
Game  Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Mercer 
County. 


“Another  deer  decided  to  pay  the  city  of 
Erie  a visit  this  week  (June  4)  and  to  climax 
things  he  ended  up  in  a cemetery  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  I was  called  to  the  Erie 
Cemetery  in  the  city  to  remove  a deer  that 
was  caught  in  a 6-foot  iron  fence.  The  deer 
wandered  into  the  cemetery  and  when  he 
tried  to  get  out  he  got  caught  and  I had  to 
shoot  him.  He  pushed  his  head  through  the 
pickets  and  could  not  pull  it  out  and  his 
shoulders,  sides  and  hips  were  bare  from 
rubbing  the  pickets.  He  weighed  about  80 
pounds.” — Game  Protector  John  G.  Kennedy, 
Erie  County. 


"On  Friday.  May  24.  1 received  a call  from 
Deputy  Trauch  to  go  to  the  vicinity  of  Otts- 
ville  to  call  on  Mr.  Ira  Burgstresser.  Mr 
Burgstresser  had  been  working  in  his  barn- 
yard the  previous  afternoon  and  3 young  grey 
foxes  (slightly  smaller  than  house  cats)  had 
walked  almost  up  to  him.  They  were  very 
wet  and  cold  and  he  soon  caught  them  alive. 
Shortly  afterward  the  old  female  stuck  her 
head  through  the  bars  of  the  barnyard  and 
barked  several  times  for  her  young.  Mr. 
Burgstresser  had  no  gun  at  the  time  and  so 
was  unable  to  kill  her.  He  believed  that  the 
foxes  had  been  driven  from  their  den  by 
high  water  from  the  Tohickon  Creek  which 
is  only  several  hundred  feet  from  his  home.” 
“I  went  over  on  the  following  day.  thinking 
that  I might  be  able  to  get  the  remainder, 
but  upon  arriving  I found  that  Mr.  Bergstres- 
ser  had  already  killed  the  old  female  and  2 
more  young.  His  collie  dog  had  found  a 
hole  under  the  pig  pen  which  adjoins  the 
barnyard  and  he  had  watched  this  hole  for 
only  a short  time  before  the  old  fox  stuck 
her  head  out.  I believe  that  this  is  rather 
unusual  due  to  the  fact  that  the  den  was 
not  more  than  100  feet  from  the  house  and 
separated  from  the  barnyard  by  only  a stone 
wall  around  it.” — Game  Protector  Edwin  'W. 
Flexer.  Bucks  County. 


“As  the  tractor  was  leaving  one  of  the 
refuges  on  farm-game  project  No.  24,  after 
having  plowed  the  last  food  plot  we  were 
putting  in,  one  of  the  wheels  ran  over  a nest 
of  rabbits.  Several  of  the  little  felows  scam- 
pered out  and  after  a little  effort  we  had 
them  all  corralled  and  back  in  the  nest.  To 
our  surprise,  we  found  only  one  dead  of  the 
six  or  seven  that  were  in  the  nest.” — Game 
Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  'Westmoreland 
County. 


"Have  had  one  grouse,  nest,  and  eggs  de- 
stroyed by  men  cutting  right-of-ways  and 
dropping  a tree  on  the  nest.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Levi  Whippo,  Warren  County. 


Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler.  Westmoreland  County,  sent  in  this  interesting  photocraph  of  a 
Woodchuck  that  pot  iCs  head  stuck  in  a tin  can  and  was  found  wanderiiiK  aJmh'^sly  about 

the  fields. 
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Many  Kiistie  Ladders  like  the  one  above  were  erected  over  fences  by  the  Krie  County  Sports- 
men. Lrectinjj  such  fences  make  good  projects  for  sportsmen  to  improve  farmer  relationships. 


The  Cambria  County  Game  Protective 
Association,  Portage,  Pa,,  would  be  interested 
to  hear  from  sportsmen’s  clubs  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  who  are  interested  in 
forming  a federation  to  hold  coon  dog  field 
trials.  It  is  not  necessary  for  sportsmen’s 
clubs  that  are  only  interested  in  coon  hunt- 
ing to  belong  to  this  federation. 

This  federation  would  be  formed  for  sports- 
manship, good  fellowship  and  raising  of 
funds  for  propagation  of  game.  With  the 
forming  of  this  organization,  said  clubs  could 
hold  regular  Sunday  field  trials  not  to  con- 
flict with  one  another.  With  regular  field 
trials  sportsmen  could  and  would  keep  better 
field  trial  dogs  and  show  more  interest  in 
field  trials  and  raise  more  funds  for  releasing 
game, 

A centrally  located  meeting  place  could 
be  arranged  to  form  this  organization  and 
draw  up  the  rules  and  give  a name  to  the 
organization.  It  would  not  be  too  late  for 
this  organization  to  function  this  summer 
and  fall. 

The  Cambria  County  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation held  12  successive  field  trials  in  the 
last  three  years. 

All  sporesmen’s  organizations  interested 
should  write  Joseph  F.  Oravecz,  Secretary, 
Cambria  County  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Portage,  Pa. 


The  Newport  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Perry  County,  trapped,  banded  and  released 
five  crows.  Anyone  who  kills  one  of  these 


crows  receives  a bounty  of  $2.00  by  return- 
ing the  band  to  G.  R.  Young,  Secretary  of 
the  association,  Newport.  The  band  in  turn 
will  be  used  on  another  crow.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  will  be  found  on  the  band: 
NSA,  No,  1 to  5,  Newport,  Pa, 


Over  one  hundred  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  almost  an  equal  number  of  children, 
spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon  under  ideal 
weather  conditions,  when  the  Lower  Merion 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  its  Annual  Spring 
Picnic  and  Outing  on  the  lovely  farm  of 
William  D.  Ridgway  at  Bethayres,  Pa.,  on 
Saturday,  June  15, 

The  children  had  a grand  time  in  the  swim- 
ming pool,  the  wives  mothers,  sweethearts, 
sisters  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  Club  mem- 
bers who  attended,  took  part  in  the  numer- 
ous games  and  contests  which  made  up  the 
busy  program  of  the  occasion;  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  persons  and  in  the 
events  named  below: 

Plug  Casting  for  Accuracy,  Ernest  and 
Elmer  Jenkins  of  Narberth  tied  for  first 
place;  Plug  Casting  for  Distance,  Ernest 
Jenkins;  Surf  Casting  for  Distance,  Walter  P. 
Miesen;  Pistol,  Sherman  Williams  of  Rox- 
borough;  Rifle,  Walter  Johnston  of  Rox- 
borough;  Water  Boiling  Contest,  Charles 
Jenkins  of  Narberth  (father  of  Ernest  and 
Elmer). 

Quoits,  Edward  Merkle  and  James  Rennix, 
both  of  Narberth,  were  the  winning  pair; 


Trap  Shooting,  Wm.  Ridgway  of  Bethayres;  ‘ 
John  Albrecht,  Jr.,  of  Narberth;  Chas.  Latch  : 
of  Narberth,  who  tied  three  times  for  first  ' 
place;  David  Mawhanny  of  Narberth;  Ed-  i 
ward  Merkle  of  Narberth;  Walter  P.  Miesen  ^ 
of  Narberth;  John  Munro,  formerly  of  Nar-  , 
berth,  now  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  | 
Wm.  Shaw  of  Ardmore. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a | 
buffet  supper  was  served  under  the  direc-  I 
tion  of  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  White,  of  Narberth. 
Mrs.  White  and  the  Club’s  Picnic  Committee 
and  their  wives  deserve  congratulations  for 
having  made  of  the  occasion  a socially  and 
financially  successful  one.^Ellen  A.  Dietrich, 
Secretary. 


John  M.  Phillips,  former  Game  Commis- 
sioner, of  Pittsburgh,  told  your  editor  an 
interesting  story  about  a walnut  tree.  He  has 
been  buying  black  walnuts  and  giving  them 
to  the  scouts  to  plant  every  year.  The  other 
day  a farmer  called  him  on  the  telephone  and 
said  that  he  noticed  a group  of  Boy  Scouts 
standing  underneath  the  one  and  only  walnut 
tree  on  his  property.  He  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  take  the  walnuts  so  he  hailed  i 
them  and  was  amazed  to  learn  from  the  i 
spokesman  of  the  group  that  they  were  not  i 
interested  in  his  walnuts  but  they  had  a lot 
of  their  own  that  they  wanted  to  plant  on  j 
his  farm. 

The  farmer  told  Mr.  Phillips  when  his 
chores  were  over  that  evening  he  sat  down 
and  reminisced  a little.  He  remembered  that 
most  of  the  rail  fences  on  his  property  had 
been  hued  and  split  from  walnut  by  his 
grandfather;  he  remembered  that  the  doors, 
panelling,  wainscoting,  and  much  of  the 
other  woodwork  within  the  farmhouse  were 
of  walnut;  and  then  he  thought  of  the  one 
remaining  tree  on  the  farm.  So  he  gathered 
the  nuts  and  planted  them  over  his  lands  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  posterity  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  what  so  many  people 
of  today  are  failing  to  enjoy  because  their 
fathers  and  forefathers  wasted  too  many  of 
Mother  Nature’s  valuable  resources. 


E.  Oswald  reports  that  he  and  his  friend 
Lester  Beck,  both  of  Nazareth,  trapped  a gray 
fox  several  years  ago  that  weighed  fourteen 
pounds  and  one  ounce  on  a certified  scale 
and  was  42  inches  long. 


CONTROL 
STRAY  DOGS 
AND  CATS. 

Pa.  Game 

Commission. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


DON'T  LET  DOGS  CHASE  GAf^OOT 
OF  SEASON.  Pa.  Same  Commission. 


Editor's  Note:  While  attending  a udldlife 

'onference  in  Connecticut  early  in  the  year, 
vour  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his 
icquaintance  unth  Commissioner  Francis  L. 
iSheane  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  of 
''hat  state.  Some  motion  pictures  we  saiv  after 
I banquet  one  evening  turned  our  conversation 

! toward  field  trials.  I was  interested  in  a ten- 
'ative  program  for  bird  dog  trials  uith  pheas- 
ints  that  they  were  trying  out  and  asked  Com- 
!j>nissioner  Skeane  to  give  me  the  detrtls.  I quote 
'h'om  a letter  he  sent  me  recently: 

’ “As  promised  during  our  conversation  at 
Hartford,  I am  listing  herewith  our  tentative 
regulations  for  bird  dog  trials  with  pheasants. 

1.  Birds  of  either  sex  may  be  shot. 

' 2.  Of  the  birds  to  be  liberated  10%  shall 
oe  reserved  for  liberation  after  the  trial 
'under  the  supervision  of  a warden  on 
■grounds  recommended  by  him.  All  birds  to 
oe  liberated  for  shooting  must  be  released 
|15  minutes  before  shooting. 

3.  Immediately  following  the  trial,  all 
Dirds  killed  shall  be  presented  to  the  agent 
representing  the  Board.  Each  such  bird  shall 
be  tagged  by  such  agency  and  there  shall 
ae  a fee  of  $6.00  charged  for  the  rental  of 
1 sealing  device  to  be  used  in  tagging  the 
airds. 

4.  Only  birds  legally  propagated  by 
icensed  game  breeders  may  be  shot. 

6.  Only  licensed  persons  may  shoot  at 
Dirds. 

6.  Hunting  hcenses  may  be  revoked  for 
a period  of  one  year  for  a violation  of  any 
Df  these  regulations. 

Commenting  on  the  above.  Rule  No.  2 is 
Dbviously  designed  to  aid  in  restocking  sur- 
, rounding  covers.  For  example — in  a fifty 
'oird  trial,  five  birds  are  withheld  for  libera- 
tion after  the  trial,  usually  upon  agreement 
Ibetween  the  attending  warden  and  the  club 
jofficials. 

' “Rule  No.  3:  We  intended  at  first  to  make 
la  charge  of  $6.00  per  day  for  the  attending 
J warden,  but  we  were  advised  by  our  Attor- 
;iey  General  that  a more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment would  consist  of  supplying  the  official 
Isealing  device  and  tags  for  $6.00  with  the 
(warden’s  services  gratis.  Incidentally  the 
(open  season  for  these  trials  is  from  October 
1st  to  the  last  day  of  February,  exclusive 
I of  the  bird  him  ting  season,  and  obviously  our 
'Wardens  would  be  busy  during  the  bird  sea- 
son and  we  could  not  spare  their  services 
for  supervision  of  field  trials  during  this 
period.  Permits  are  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  to  regularly 
organize  groups  for  such  trials. 

“Our  regulations,  as  noted  above,  are  ten- 
tative, and  subject  to  changes  which  may  be 
made  to  cover  various  conditions  which  may 
levelop.  Two  permits  were  granted  early 
this  year  to  a club  which  had  considerable 


previous  experience  in  operating  non-shoot- 
ing trials,  and  I had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
on  both  occasions  and  was  quite  pleased  with 
the  results.  The  birds,  usually  a cock  and  a 
hen,  were  placed  at  least  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  spectators,  and  two  competitors 
with  their  dogs  and  two  judges  were  started 
from  behind  a row  of  spectators’  automobiles. 
No  professional  “guns”  or  handlers  were  per- 
mitted— just  ordinary  hunters  and  their  dogs. 

“The  course  covered  about  a quarter  mile, 
finally  winding  up  in  the  field  where  the 
birds  had  been  previously  placed.  First  dog 
to  find  scored  a certain  number  of  points,  and 
the  hunter's  ability  was  also  scored.  From 
my  viewpoint  at  least  a most  interesting  re- 
sult was  noted — that  an  average  of  30%  of 
birds  escaped  unscathed  during  the  two  trials 
which,  of  course,  is  of  considerable  assistance 
in  restocking  neighboring  covers;  and  of 
course  everyone  had  a good  time  with  various 
competitors  joshing  each  other  with  regard 
to  their  ability  as  expert  shots  and  with 
reference  to  the  performance  of  their  dogs. 

“The  Club  had  its  own  set  of  rules  which 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  hunter  could  fire 
two  shots,  and  if  he  missed  the  companion 
hunter  could  then  open  fire.  In  all  cases, 
however,  a 25c  fine  was  charged  for  each 
miss,  and  a $10.00  fine  was  imposed  for 
shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  gallery.  Com- 
petitors were  warned  that  a $50.00  fine  would 
be  exacted  for  shooting  a dog  and  $25.00  for 
shooting  a judge.” 


Orrie  E.  Smith,  Game  Protector,  Fulton 
County,  observed  a wild  turkey  hen  and  11 
young  while  plowing  State  Game  Lands  No. 
65  and  later  found  a nest  of  7 eggs. 


Breaking  his  50  16-yard  targets  straight, 
Milford  Baker  of  Manoa,  Delaware  County, 
turned  in  the  high  score  of  the  day  at  the 
annual  spring  shoot  of  the  Philip  Carson  Gun 
Club  over  the  Chelsea,  Delaware  County 
traps  on  Saturday,  May  18,  1940.  A.  J.  Mac- 
Dowell  finished  runner-up  with  a card  of  49. 

Trophies  were  distributed  on  the  added 
targets  handicap  basis,  16-yard  and  doubles. 
George  Wilson  won  the  high  gun  trophy  on 
the  entire  card.  No  less  than  15  members  tied 
with  totals  of  50,  including  their  added  target 
allowances.  After  the  second  shoot-off  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Lafore,  Jr.,  won  the  trophy  with  Mob 
Donnelly  taking  down  the  runner-up  prize. 

In  the  open  shoot  Milford  Baker  won  the 
trophy  from  William  Carson  after  two  shoot- 
offs.  John  Carson  broke  24  of  his  25  distance 
handicap  clays  to  take  that  prize  home.  Phil 
Carson  and  Joe  Carson  tied  with  scores  of 
23  and  divided  second  and  third.  A,  J.  Mac- 
Dowell  won  the  high  over-all  on  actual 
breakage  with  a total  of  94  down. — J.  A. 
Donnelly. 


A report  from  the  National  Capital  Skeet 
Club  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  that 
in  the  last  four  North-South  Shoots  over 
70,000  shotgun  shells  were  fired  and  not  a 
single  accident  occurred.  Seventy  thousand 
rounds  were  fired  in  8 days.  Don  R.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  organization,  said  that  he 
could  not  give  the  figures  representing  the 
number  of  shells  fired  but  that  they  run 
into  the  thousands  upon  thousands  and  he 
has  yet  to  hear  of  a single  gun  accident. 


NEW  CLUBS 

The  Paisley  'Valley  Coon  Club,  Carmichaels, 
Pa.,  James  May,  Secretary. 


The  above  Mencunser  Diiek  tried  to  swallow  a small  “Bullhead”  Catfish,  hut  the  “stiiicers” 
of  the  fish  pierced  the  bird’s  throat  and  choked  It  to  death. 


JULY 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  proposes  to  fence 
and  post  a deer  and  wild  turkey  refuge  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  deer  conser- 
vation within  the  State  and  which  now  con- 
stitutes an  important  seed  stock  refuge. 


The  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  Service  will 
use  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds 
to  conduct  a survey  of  the  fur  resources  of 
the  Lake  Champlain  country.  The  muskrat 
is  the  most  important  fur  animal  of  the 
region  and  attention  will  be  centered  upon 
obtaining  information  on  methods  of  trap- 
ping and  the  economic  importance  of  wild 
fur  to  local  trappers  and  fur  dealers.  The 
effects  of  the  spring  trapping  season  on  popu- 
lations will  be  determined  by  a study  of  the 
breeding  habits,  with  particular  reference  to 
average  size  of  litters  and  survival  rates  of 
the  young.  Specimens  will  be  collected  to 
determine  the  best  seasons  for  harvesting 
the  fur  crop. 


To  solve  a critical  deer  and  elk  wintering 
problem,  the  Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission will  acquire  800  acres  of  land  in 
Grand  County.  The  area  under  consideration 
now  furnishes  winter  forage  for  big  game 
animals  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  increase  ■, 
the  supply. 


The  ringneck  pheasont,  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  and  the  Hungarian  partridge  are  im- 
portant game  species  in  North  Dakota.  The 
North  Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  a Federal  Aid  project 
to  study  the  factors  influencing  the  survival  ' 
of  the  three  species.  Information  obtained  I 
from  the  investigation  will  be  used  in  for- 
mulating sound  game  management  practices. 


The  Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation  : 
proposes  a two-fold  program,  restoring  of  j 
deer  once  abundant  in  Tennessee.  The  De- 
partment of  Conservation  will  improve  a deer 
refuge  purchased  under  Federal  Aid.  De- 
velopment of  a dog  and  deer  proof  fence 
will  initiate  the  development  program  on  the  I 
area.  A seed  stock  herd  of  fifty  deer  will  ) 
be  established  and  as  the  herd  increases,  i 
surplus  animals  will  be  used  as  foundation 
stock  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 


The  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  will  establish  a ruffed 
grouse  management  area  in  the  southeastern  i 
part  of  the  State.  About  1,400  acres  of 
abandoned  and  submarginal  farm  lands  will 
be  leased  and  improved  for  the  benefit  of 
ruffed  grouse,  deer  and  small  game. 


The  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  has  j 
submitted  plans  for  a survey  and  inventory  | 
of  the  wildlife  resources  of  Mississippi.  Sec-  1 
tions  of  the  State  will  be  studied  to  determine  . 
the  present  population  and  distribution  of  the 
principal  game  and  fur  species.  The  effects 
of  hunting  pressure,  changing  agricultural  i 
practices,  drainage,  and  depletion  of  timber 
supplies  will  be  considered  in  the  survey, 
and  where  possible,  practical  methods  of 
restoration  will  be  outlined. 


Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Projects 


The  Utah  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
is  setting  up  a practical  mule  deer  manage- 
ment program,  to  determine  the  year-long 
food  requirements  and  preferences  of  the 
animals  and  the  values  and  forage  yield  of 
native  forage  species  utilized  by  deer.  It 
recognizes  that  if  fundamental  feeding  is 
necessary  it  should  be  done  intelligently  and 
economically,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the 
palatability  and  nutritive  values  of  the 
various  and  supplemental  feeds.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  the  Biological  Survey,  ai'e  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Game  Department  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  investigation. 


The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
has  submitted  plans  for  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  present  status  of  beaver  in 
California.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to 
gather  information  on  which  to  base  a sound 
beaver  management  plan  that  will  result  in 
the  perpetuation  and  wise  use  of  this  valu- 
able fur  animal. 


The  State  of  Washington  Fish  and  Game 
Department  has  proposed  a program  for  the 
acquisition  of  an  extensive  scope  of  land  to 
be  used  as  an  elk  range  and  wildlife  refuge; 
one  to  be  used  as  an  antelope  range  and 
refuge  whereon  sage  hen,  quail,  and  other 
important  game  birds  will  also  be  benefltted. 
Another,  comprising  18,000  acres,  is  to  be  set 
aside  as  a winter  deer  range. 


The  New  Jersej^  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment is  vitally  interested  in  devising  some 
means  of  producing  cottontail  rabbits  for 
redistribution  throughout  various  covers  in 
the  State.  There  are  indications  that  in 
certain  areas  careful  management  may  pro- 
duce rabbits  in  sufficient  abundance  to  per- 
mit trapping  of  a surplus  for  redistribution. 
A forty  acre  fleld  has  been  fenced  and  a full 
time  investigator  will  be  assigned  to  study 
technics,  keep  records,  and  perform  other 
duties  on  the  area  and  elsewhere,  incidental 
to  rabbit  management  in  the  State. 
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(iiiMu*  I’rotertor  I..4*slu*  Wood,  of  Tio«:u  (’ount.v,  tho  abovo  jdiotoj* rapli  of  a r<>yot<‘ 

kilUMi  by  Stopbcn  A.  (’larU,  of  WoIIsIhu'o  on  May  2b.  I(  was  tho  first  Coyote  to  have  been 

killed  in  that  eoiinty. 
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In  1939  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
'ment  conducted  a Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
iRestoration  project  to  transplant  beaver  that 
'were  interfering  with  farming  practices  to 
areas  where  their  activities  would  not  be 
detrimental.  The  program  was  so  successful 
that  they  have  proposed  the  continuation  of 
the  work  under  a new  project.  This  plan 
calls  for  the  transplanting  of  an  additional 
1,500  beaver.  All  beaver  will  be  tagged  and 
records  will  be  kept  regarding  the  date,  place 
and  habitat  where  the  beavers  were  caught 
and  similar  data  on  the  place  of  release.  The 
iU.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Biological  Sur- 
i|vey  will  cooperate  in  this  project. 


j The  North  Dakota  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
, ment  recently  submitted  plans  lor  the  de- 
. velopment  of  the  640  acre  Morton  County 
' Upland  Game  Refuge  near  Bismarck. 


^ Some  of  the  State  Game  Refuges  and 
; National  Forests  in  Arkansas  possess  excel- 
I lent  conditions  for  wild  turkeys,  but  at  the 
I present  have  insufficient  seed  stock.  To 
remedy  this  condition,  the  Arkansas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  will  use  Federal  Aid 
^ funds  to  purchase  wild  turkeys  lor  release 
j on  five  areas  totaling  one  hundred  sixty- 
seven  thousand  acres. 

1 

j 

The  Nebraska  Game,  Forest  and  Parks 
Commission  has  submitted  a project  to  re- 
habilitate quail  in  the  State. 


On  May  29  the  Senate  passed  the  Wheeler 
Bill  (S.  3739)  amending  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act  clarifying  the  ownership  of  projects 
completed  under  the  provision  of  the  Act. 
The  Bill  has  heretofore  been  set  out  in  full 
in  a previous  letter.  Montana  Federation 
groups  will  be  pleased  over  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  because  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  was  introduced  to  cover  the  situation  that 
exists  there.  The  amendment  makes  clear 
and  certain  that  any  project  completed  is 
the  property  of  the  State  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House  this 
session  which  will  be  prolonged  now  be- 
cause of  the  national  defense  tax  bill. 


The  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
has  reached  a conclusion  that  their  present 
regulations  relative  to  the  length  of  time 
game  may  be  kept  after  the  season  is  too 
short,  and  that  the  present  regulations  im- 
pose a needless  hardship  on  law-abiding 
sportsmen  who  want  to  keep  their  legally 
killed  game  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  legislature  will  be  asked  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  game  laws  whereby  any 
hunter  at  the  close  of  the  open  season  could 
take  his  kill  of  game  to  the  nearest  district 
headquarters  of  the  conservation  department 
for  registration.  There  it  would  be  sealed 
with  metal,  self-locking  seals.  Possession  of 
the  game  then  would  be  legal  as  long  as  the 
seals  were  attached. 
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Resident  and  Non-Resident 

Hunters’  Licenses 

Years 

1937-1938 

COUNTY 

RESIDENT 

NON 

-RESIDENT 

1937 

1938 

1 937 

1938 

Adams 

3962 

4394 

58 

53 

Allegheny  

42228 

46.539 

86 

80 

Armstrong 

8285 

9649 

27 

39 

Beaver  

9277 

9860 

97 

92 

Bedford  

6111 

6512 

134 

128 

Berks  

18061 

19347 

11 

20 

Blair  

12164 

13274 

22 

33 

Bradford  

6346 

7350 

146 

96 

Bucks  

9103 

8647 

131 

134 

Butler  

9119 

9959 

76 

90 

Cambria  

17473 

19071 

22 

20 

Cameron  

1332 

1334 

234 

240 

Carbon  

5425 

.5537 

10 

19 

Centre 

8461 

9133 

53 

22 

Chester  

10269 

11157 

52 

60 

Clarion  

6265 

7010 

102 

160 

Clearfield  

11174 

11954 

155 

149 

Clinton  

5547 

5931 

84 

80 

Columbia  

5909 

6197 

17 

14 

Crawford  

9081 

10707 

115 

114 

Cumberland  

6904 

8186 

9 

13 

Dauphin  

12223 

13752 

39 

40 

Delaware  

8235 

6599 

26 

39 

Elk  

5230 

.5425 

184 

107 

Erie  

12774 

15020 

1.58 

160 

Fayette  

14029 

14075 

50 

56 

Forest  

2649 

1550 

132 

139 

Franklin  

5319 

7613 

56 

90 

Fulton  

2270 

1917 

13 

24 

Greene  

2946 

3861 

20 

20 

Huntingdon  

5732 

6025 

44 

50 

Indiana  

9418 

10521 

46 

60 

Jefferson  

7711 

8834 

97 

136 

Juniata  

2214 

2462 

10 

15 

Lackawanna  

12192 

13512 

23 

31 

Lancaster  

18451 

21037 

19 

30 

Lawrence  

8037 

9104 

328 

322 

Lebanon  

6615 

8152 

8 

9 

Lehigh  

10006 

10434 

41 

35 

Luzerne  . .' 

23207 

26019 

37 

37 

Lycoming  

10396 

11537 

80 

86 

McKean  

9140 

9733 

551 

452 

Mercer  

9609 

10457 

416 

438 

Mifflin  

5424 

5933 

24 

18 

Monroe  

4794 

4853 

237 

203 

Montgomery  

18169 

18478 

12 

20 

Montour  

1664 

1798 

7 

8 

Northampton  

12563 

13351 

149 

160 

Northumberland  

10105 

10342 

6 

7 

Perry  

2801 

3283 

8 

13 

Philadelphia  

15173 

17630 

192 

171 

Pike  

1663 

1554 

647 

512 

Potter  

3758 

4171 

483 

384 

Schuylkill  

14265 

16390 

4 

5 

Snyder  

2421 

2606 

1 

6 

Somerset  

9070 

9825 

31 

61 

Sullivan  

1352 

1347 

22 

14 

Susquehanna  

3155 

3795 

84 

52 

Tioga  

5497 

5737 

270 

190 

Union  

2944 

4007 

13 

14 

Venango  

7329 

8234 

164 

246 

Warren  

5440 

5861 

391 

423 

Washington  

13691 

16243 

80 

100 

Wayne  

3603 

3574 

95 

90 

Westmoreland  

22893 

25145 

94 

65 

Wyoming  

2360 

2447 

12 

18 

York  

13925 

16020 

40 

40 

Department  of  Revenue  

3303 

2135 

1272 

732 

TOTAL  

598261 

654146 

8357 

7584 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  — COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


LANDS  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED 


DIVISION 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Total 


May  31.  1930 
(Acres') 
17,473 
27.650 
54.631 
33  751 
117.513 
30,383 
31,793 


313,194 


May  31,  1934 
(Acres) 

21.416 
46,309 

125,667 
66,535 
185  739 
55,224 

29.416 


530,306 


May  31,  1938 
I Acres) 

60  800 
77,082 
144,397 
109,165 
203.077 
79,267 
79,374 


753,162 


May  31.  1940 
I Acres) 
107,201 
119,441 
157,391 
129.211 
225,423 
103.909 
113,883 


956,459 


JULY  ! 

891.  An  estimate  of  the  game  kill  during  the  i 
season  reached  a total  of  64,192,  which  is  one 
piece  of  game  for  every  two  acres  of  the 
total  project  area,  or  one  piece  for  every  IV2 
acre  of  area  open  to  public  hunting. 

During  the  1938  season,  9,360  pieces  of  game 
were  released  on  the  projects,  and  during  the  j 
1939  season  8,112  pieces.  , 

More  than  100  acres  of  game  food  plots 
were  either  purchased  or  planted  in  small 
areas  on  these  Farm-Game  Projects  each 
year  of  the  biennium.  The  plots  were  small 
in  size,  and  well  scattered  in  order  to  offer 
maximum  benefits  to  the  wildlife  on  the  area. 
Winter  feeding  was  carried  on  where  neces- 
sary on  the  projects,  and  during  the  hunting 
seasons  Deputy  Game  Protectors  were  em- 
ployed to  patrol  the  areas. 

Special  Wildlife  Projects 

An  act  of  the  1939  Legislature  provides 
for  the  creation  of  such  Special  Wildlife  1 
Refuge  Projects  “as  may  be  sponsored,  estab- 
lished, and  maintained  by  any  regular  sports- 
men’s organization  working  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life with  the  written  consent  and  approval 
of  the  owner,  or  lessee,  or  other  persons  in 
responsible  control  of  the  land  as  utilized, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  the  furtherance  of  its  game 
management  program.” 

Final  plans  for  the  above  set-up  were  not 
completed  until  early  August,  1939,  and  the 
deadline  for  establishing  projects  is  fixed  by 
law  for  October  1st.  Twenty-nine  projects  in 
20  different  counties  were  signed  up  and 
established  last  fall,  the  29  projects  aggregat- 
ing, 17,458  acres,  with  2,570  acres  in  34 
refuges,  and  38  safety  zones,  totalling  378 
acres,  leaving  14,510  acres  open  to  public  : 
hunting.  Six  new  projects  totalling  1,500  acres 
were  added  in  1940.  A number  of  additional 
ones  are  under  consideration. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  Game  Com- 
mission furnishes  the  application  and  agree- 
ment forms  as  well  as  the  refuge  and  safety 
zone  posters.  The  only  regular  expenditure 
by  the  Commission  consists  of  safety  zone 
and  refuge  posters.  Fifty  thousand  of  each 
were  produced,  at  a very  nominal  cost,  by  a 
WPA  project  located  in  Harrisburg.  Field 
men  of  the  Commission  assist,  in  connection 
with  their  regular  duties,  in  the  protection 
of  the  projects,  and  in  furnishing  advice  and 
information  on  establishment  and  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  the  different  clubs  that  spon-  ■ 
sored  projects  in  1939,  and  from  the  returns 
(about  70%)  the  following  information  was 
gathered:  One-half  of  the  clubs  planned  to 
expand  present  projects  and  also  establish 
new  ones.  All  the  lessors  agreed  to  allow 
fence  rows,  stream  banks,  etc.,  to  grow  and  i 
to  cooperate  with  the  organizations  in  plant-  | 
ing  such  material  as  grains,  trees,  and  shrubs.  ! 
No  violations  of  refuges  or  safety  zones  were  I 
reported.  Nearly  all  organizations  reported  1 
that  they  were  carrying  out  systematic  win- 
ter feeding  where  there  was  a deficiency  in 
natural  foods.  All  reports  had  the  highest 
praise  for  the  program. 

T/ic  future  of  this  neiv  program  under  proper 
management  and  control  seems  to  be  unlimited. 
The  educational  value  to  the  public  alone  is 
ti  emendcus,  and  should  provide  an  enormous 
return  to  the  sportsmen  and  the  cooperating 
landoivners  in  succeeding  yeti'rs.  The  future 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 
ing,  the  rights  of  both  the  landowner  and 
the  hunter  protected,  and  sportsmen  and 
landowners  guided  in  a cooperative  set-up, 
the  Commission  in  1936  inaugurated  its  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Program,  explained  in 
some  detail  in  previous  issues  of  the  Game 
Xcu's.  The  program  was  intended  not  only 
as  demonstration  areas,  but  also  to  improve 
hunting  conditions  in  the  more  intensively- 
cultivated  and  thickly  populated  sections  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  southwestern  part  near 
Pittsburgh. 


During  the  hunting  season  of  1938,  an 
estimated  20,767  hunters  spent  41,534  hunter- 
days  on  the  59  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
jects, which  totalled  73,825  acres  during  that 
hunting  season.  It  is  estimated  that  73,034 
pieces  of  game  were  killed  on  these  projects, 
or  approximately  one  piece  per  acre. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1939  an  esti- 
mated 41.100  hunters  enjoyed  the  83  Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Propects  which  totalled 
131,467  acres  in  that  season.  Of  this  area 
94.628  acres  were  open  to  hunting  and  the 
remainder  consisted  of  Safety  Zones,  num- 
bering 1,625,  and  in  Refuge  units,  numbering 


G.itts  like  these  j^iiard  eertain  remote  roads  into  Game  Lands  to  give  Wildlife  further  protection. 
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value  to  sportsmen,  if  the  program  becomes 
undespread  enough  in  the  small  game  counties, 
will  be  in  the  leftover  seed  stock  from  the 
refuges  and  the  new  hunting  areas  that  zeill  be 
opened  up,  relieving  pressure  cn  territory  noze 

■ open.  The  game  feeding,  planting,  and  coopera- 

■ tion  of  the  landozoner  zvill  also  pay  big  divi- 
dends in  increased  unldlife  populations.  It  like- 
wise has  great  possibilities  in  creating  a better 
fanner-sportsman  relationship. 

Looking:  Ahead 

j The  policy  of  the  Game  Commission  is  to 
! do  everything  possible  through  its  Division 
j of  Game  Land  Management,  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  for  wildlife  on  all  areas 
under  its  control.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, plans  to  continue  the  expansion  of 
developmental  activities  as  extensively  as 
possible  with  funds  which  can  be  budgeted 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  use  of  relief 
labor.  The  Commission  likewise  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  eveiything  necessary  on  all  lands. 
Others  interested  in  the  program  must  help 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  our  present 
abundance  of  wildlife.  It  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  Commission  to  find  that  a great  many 
organizations  have  been  quite  active  in  this 
connection  during  the  past  few  years.  Many 
are  establishing  Special  Wildlife  Projects, 
raising  game  birds,  planting  food  plots,  car- 
rying on  winter  feeding  activities,  controlling 
predators,  and  operating  other  useful  pro- 
jects. It  is  only  through  the  combined  activi- 
ties of  all  interested  groups  that  the  maxi- 
mum results  can  be  obtained. 


THE  COOPERATIVE 
FARM  - CAME  PROGRAM 

The  Commission’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Program  is  now  being  conducted  on  a much 
more  selective  basis  than  was  the  case  during 
the  first  few  years.  The  plan  has  worked  out 
exceedingly  well,  evidenced  by  the  innumer- 
able favorable  reports  from  both  landowners 
and  sportsmen  after  each  of  the  past  several 
hunting  seasons.  Now,  however,  the  opinion 
seems  more  or  less  general  that  greater  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  give  the  Special  Wild- 
life Project  Program  a thorough  try-out. 
This  latter  program  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  with 
the  exception  that  agreements  covering  the 
hunting  rights  of  groups  of  farms,  or  in  fact 
any  lands,  are  between  the  landowners  and 
sportsmen’s  organizations;  whereas  in  the  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Program,  the  agree- 
ments are  between  landowners  and  the  Game 
Commission.  In  other  words,  this  Special 
Wildlife  Project  Program  is  the  sportsmen’s 
own  plan,  and  every  association  should  try  to 
develop  one  or  more  of  them  in  their  vicinity 
because  it  is  applicable  to  the  entire  State. 

In  compliance  with  the  Commission’s  in- 
structions, efforts  are  being  made  to  expand 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Units  which  now 
have  an  area  of  less  than  1.000  acres.  The 
intent  is  to  increase  those  units  to  a more 
economical  size,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection  and  game  management.  In  addition, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  establishing  a few  new  projects  in 
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immeasurably. 


several  of  the  twenty-seven  counties  in  which 
the  program  is  applicable.  Extreme  care,  in 
this  connection,  is  being  exercised  in  select- 
ing the  best  locations  or  sites. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  84  projects 
established  in  26  of  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Counties.  They  comprise  1636  farms, 
with  a total  of  135,552  acres.  Philadelphia  is 
the  only  county  in  which  no  project  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
scarcely  no  possibility  of  securing  one  in 
this  county. 

Since  the  Farm-Game  Program  whs  adopt- 
ed in  1936,  the  Commission  secured  agree- 
ments covering  a total  of  137,768  acres.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  due  to  the  sale  of  farms  and 
for  other  permissible  reasons,  there  has  been 
a reduction  by  cancellation  of  agreements  of 
2,216  acres,  or  only  1V2%  of  the  total  area 


leased.  This  loss,  spread  over  a four-year 
period,  is  so  small  that  it  is  evident  proof 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  plan  has 
been  received  by  farmers  and  sportsmen 
alike. — R.  A.  McCachran, 


In  a quick  dragnet  action  that  took  wild 
duck  bootleggers  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Mississippi  unawares.  110  sellers  of 
migratory  waterfowl  were  recently  brought 
into  State  and  Federal  courts  and  received 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  $4,500  in  fines 
and  280  days  in  jail.  The  cases  were  the 
result  of  almost  8 months  of  intensive  un- 
dercover investigations  by  Biological  Survey 
game  management  agents  and  State  game 
officers. 


Food  Plots  planted  adjacent  to  woodland  cover  arc  extensively  used  by  Wildlife. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

Mr  VOIGHT  reecntly  had  some  very  interesting  notes  in  Spur 
bout  the  hunts  pursuing  other  quarry  than  the  fox: 

“So  it  is  that,  out  the  plains  country,  from  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Missouri  River  westward  to  the  Rampart  Range  of  the  Rockies, 
and  from  the  meandering  flow  of  the  Platte  south  to  the  Mexican 
border,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  would  cultivate  or  retain  a 
true  hunter’s  seat  and  wind-beaten  cheeks,  have  taken  quite 
philosophically — if  not  naturally — to  such  quarry  as  is  to  be  had. 

“Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  accredited  hunts,  listed  in  the 
most  recent  Roster  of  the  Hunts  of  American,  at  least  six  tell 
of  chasing  coyotes  almost  exclusively;  a seventh  advises  that  it 
devotes  much  of  its  time  to  hunting  wildcats  and  wild  bears;  and 
an  eighth  names  the  mountain  lion  as  its  part-time  quarry. 

“While  the  coyote  hunt  has  the  edge  on  other  American  devia- 
tions of  the  formal  chase,  it  by  no  means  has  a complete  monopoly. 
Out  of  Fort  Bliss,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
Hunt  has  at  its  disposal  an  almost  unlimited  wild  range  type 
country  that  takes  in  a couple  of  mountain  chains  and  the  high 
Hueco  plateau  as  well  as  miles  upon  miles  of  open  prairie.  In  the 
more  rugged  areas  are  mountain  lions  as  well  as  coyotes. 

“Down  South,  the  Infantry  School  Hunt  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
— the  only  hunt  outside  of  coyote  territory  that  is  here  considered — 
the  military  sportsmen  appear  deliberately  to  have  developed  varia- 
tions of  the  chase,  despite  a comparative  plenty  of  red  and  gray 
foxes. 

“Here  the  hunt  practically  riots  in  variety.  Last  season  alone, 
the  hunt  brought  to  bay  eight  bobcats,  thirteen  boars,  and  a 
number  of  ’coons,  in  addition  to  several  foxes.  Major  H.  M. 
Henderson,  Master  of  Fox  Hounds,  tells  that  the  hounds  for  some 
years  have  shown  little  discrimination,  but  will  run  either  foxes 
or  wildcats  as  they  happen  to  strike  trail.  The  cats  usually  stay 
fairly  close  to  the  swamplands,  and  run  in  short  circles  that  do 
not  provide  a great  deal  of  action  for  the  horsemen.  The  thrill 
lies  in  the  music  of  the  hounds  on  the  line.  On  the  last  hunt  of 
the  year  two  bobcats  were  routed  from  cover  and  killed  after 
runs  of  about  an  hour  each. 

“A  professional  huntsman  and  whippers-in  are  employed,  and  the 
kennels  are  established  on  the  broad  acres  of  the  Diamond  K Ranch. 
The  field  is  composed  largely  of  the  sons  and  daughters  and  grand- 
children of  the  families  known  in  the  earlier  era  as  Empire  Build- 


ORIGIN  OF  FLOODS 

IT  is  a matter  of  record  that  William  Penn,  who  was  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  included  in  his  recommendations  to  home 
seekers,  that  from  an  economic  standpoint,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  retain  forever  in  Forest,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
all  lands  opened  to  settlement  and  that  this  one-fourth  thus  retained 
be  on  the  hillside  or  on  stony  parts  that  were  not  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  recommendations  though  timely  and 
v/ise,  were  not  heeded. 

The  settler  was  given  a free  hand  and  he  abused  the  privilege  to 
an  unreasonable  degree,  and  I will  here  add  that  in  all  probability 
no  nation  ever  made  a more  costly  error  in  its  pioneer  development. 
In  recent  years  we  have  passed  through  flood  conditions  unparalled 
in  our  history,  A heavy  toll  has  been  taken  of  human  life  and  a 
property  destruction  that  mounts  into  staggering  figures.  Penn- 
sylvania, by  reason  of  its  geographical  position  and  its  natural 
formation  has  sustained  the  greater  losses  when  compared  with 
other  states  located  within  the  flood  zone. 

It  is  also  by  reason  of  those  same  natural  conditions  the  greatest 
contributor  to  the  fun  of  destruction.  Floods  are  caused  by  water 
that  runs  from  land  that  will  not  hold  it  in  check  by  absorption. 
Both  farm  and  woodlands  are  contributors,  but  the  latter  is  com- 
partively  small;  in  either  instance,  the  steeper  the  hillside  the 
greater  the  run  off.  Briefly,  I will  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  our  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  about  nine  million 
acres  of  mountain  lands,  better  known  as  the  unseated  districts. 
There  is  also  about  three  million  acres  included  in  farm  enclosures. 


« « « By  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 

ers  of  the  West.  Weekdays  they  are  railroad,  mining  and  banking 
folk,  but  week-ends  they  are  simply  correctly  garbed  and  mounted 
sports-lovers  out  to  try  their  darndest  to  run  down  an  amazingly 
cunning  quary. 

“In  the  field  will  be  found  the  customary  scattering  of  young 
men  and  women  from  the  ranch  houses  that  here  and  there  dot 
the  wide  sweep  of  open  hunting  country.  These  youngsters  give 
the  first  clew  to  the  visitor  that  the  hunting  isn’t  going  to  be 
quite  the  same  as  at,  say,  the  Cheshire  Hunt,  near  Unionville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  Plunket  Stewart  is  Master.  For  the  Arapahoe 
Hunts’  rural  guests  are  clad  in  cowboy  boots  with  high  heels, 
wear  broad-brimmed  sombreros  and  dungarees,  and  sit  typical 
Western  saddles  cinched  onto  hardy  cow  ponies. 

“Out  of  sight  of  the  kennels,  the  absence  of  close  vegetation 
makes  one  wonder  where  game  possibly  could  be  found  and,  if  it 
exists  there,  how  and  on  what  it  could  survive.  For  the  terrain 
looks  bare  and  uninviting  to  any  sort  of  life.  The  prairie  rolls 
and  billows  on  all  sides  like  a lazily  swelling  sea.  Here  and  there 
it  is  cut  by  gulches  that  are  dry  as  a bone  except  during  the 
spring  thaw.  Occasional  cotton-woods  and  dwarf  willows  suck  a 
precarious  living  from  the  forbidding  soil,  but  foiliage  appears 
plentiful  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  distant  mountains. 

“A  tough,  wiry  grass  grows  in  summer,  and  occasionally  the  way 
lies  along  the  stubble  of  a last  year’s  wheatfleld.  The  going  under- 
foot becomes  a bit  rocky  in  spots,  and  cactus  makes  its  appearance 
here  and  there.  This  isn’t  the  treelike  cactus  of  Arizona,  but  the 
dwarfed,  groundhugging  type  that  Texans  call  prickly  pear. 

“Shortly  after  the  field  meets,  a wily  old  dog  coyote’s  trail  is 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  all  but  invisible  paths,  or  runs,  which  he 
frequents  in  his  never  ending  hunt  for  prairie  rabbits  for  food. 
The  hounds  may  follow  two  or  three  miles  of  fairly  cold  trail  before 
approaching  close  enough  to  provide  an  occasional  sight  of  the 
quarry  ghosting  in  and  out  of  incredibly  thin  cover. 

“Efforts  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  Western  hunts  to  import 
foxes,  but  these  invariably  have  ended  in  failure.  The  Artillery 
Hunt  tried  this  some  years  ago  at  Fort  Sill,  but  the  foxes  simply 
couldn’t  adapt  themselves  to  the  living  conditions  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  old  granite  hills  called  the  Wichita  Mountains,  or  on 
the  plains  where  they  had  to  compete  with  the  coyotes  for  a liveli- 
hood. Similar  attempts  of  the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley  ended 
m failure.” 


« « By  Capt.  G.  W.  Dillin 

Now  a word  on  the  part  the  mountain  system  plays  in  the  matter 
of  floods.  The  several  great  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  are  formed 
mainly  by  the  multitude  of  springs  that  rise  in  the  mountains  and 
foot  hills.  These  springs  flow  into  streams  that  eventually  reach 
the  rivers  and  become  the  integral  part.  It  has  not  been  so  long 
ago  that  our  great  mountain  system  was  clothed  with  heavy  forest. 
The  great  conifers  and  hard  woods  seemed  endless  and  inex- 
haustible. The  humus  covering  of  leaf  mold  was  from  three  to 
seven  inches  deep — ^a  great  sponge-like  carpet  that  not  only  retained 
the  rainfall  and  the  melting  snow,  but  also  held  in  check  the  biting 
frost,  reducing  its  grip  on  mother  earth  to  a negative  quantity. 
Thus  no  excessive  run-off  was  possible  and  as  a matter  of  reason 
the  supply  of  water  necessary  for  a constant  spring  flow  was  re- 
tained in  nature’s  great  storehouse,  the  forest. 

But  a change  came — the  lumbermen  and  tanners  stripped  the 
mountains  and  hills  of  their  giant  trees.  The  forest  fire  that  fol- 
lowed completed  the  destruction.  In  a comparatively  short  time 
our  great  mountain  system  was  stripped  of  its  all.  Sixty  years 
after  the  commercial  invasion,  seventy  percent  of  our  mountain 
area  was  reduced  to  desert,  a breeding  ground  for  floods  and  a 
prolific  contributor  to  the  cause  of  a diminished  summer  water 
supply  that  has  become  too  often  a serious  state  problem.  Greed, 
ignorance  and  the  appalling  indifference  of  our  State  Government 
that  prevailed  a few  decades  ago,  doubtless  added  much  to  the 
serious  conditions  of  today.  Seeds  of  destruction  were  sown;  the 
seeds  have  grown  and  have  contributed  enormously  to  the  amazing 
harvest  we  now  behold. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“A  check  of  the  song  and  insectivorous 
hrds  that  nested  at  No.  33  Headquarters 
;hows  a return  of  all  species  except  the 
lickers  and  waxwings.” — Game  Protector 
21mer  Pilling,  Centre  County. 


1 As  of  May  27  Roland  Turley,  Game  Protec- 
',or,  Bedford  County,  reported  9 turkey  hens 
latching  at  Propagating  Area  No.  4.  The  first 
r^oung  turkeys  within  the  Propagation  Area 
m State  Game  Lands  No.  92  were  observed 
in  May  25.  There  were  two  hens  with  four 
md  five  chicks  respectively. 


“On  May  21  we  had  a forest  fire  near 
jame  Lands  No.  63.  Many  little  rabbits  and 
1 number  of  grouse  emerged  from  the  flames 
ind  after  the  fire  died  out  I stayed  to  locate 
lests  and  young  birds  but  did  not  find  any.” 
—Edward  Shaw,  Game  Protector,  Clarion 
Ilounty. 


Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Game  Protector, 
Crawford  County,  writes  on  May  27  that 
several  young  broods  of  ducks  have  been 
seen  and  one  Canadian  goose  has  hatched 
lut  8 young. 


“Guide  for  Trapping  and  Care  and  Market- 
ng  of  Raw  Furs”  is  owned,  published  and 
iistributed  by  The  Animal  Trap  Company 
if  America  at  50c  each,  postage  paid.  This 
?uide  contains  a wealth  of  information  on 
lare  of  trapping  equipment  and  shows  how 
;o  avoid  waste  in  preparing  pelts  for  market. 
We  stated  in  the  May  issue  that  this  book 
A^as  being  sold  by  Harry  LaDue.  We  are 
ilad  to  make  the  above  correction. 


“Some  men  from  Glen  Valley  Camp  near 
■lere  today  brought  me  a fawn  and  told  how 
they  had  found  it.  They  were  going  up 
Jordan  Run  where  they  saw  something  strug- 
gling ahead  which  they  thought  were  two 
foxes.  Upon  going  closer  they  found  a fox 
trying  to  kill  a fawn.  Upon  seeing  them  the 
fox  ran.  They  did  not  see  the  mother  of  the 
fawn  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  they 
brought  it  to  me.  As  the  fawn  was  unhurt 
I asked  them  to  take  it  back  where  they 
found  it  as  no  doubt  the  mother  was  not  far 
iff.  This  they  did.” — Game  Protector  Ernest 
Hunsinger,  Potter  County. 


“While  going  over  turkey  area  No.  1,  S.  G. 
R.,  No.  504-A,  1 came  upon  a 5 1/2  foot  black- 
snake  that  had  been  inside  the  area  and 
attempted  to  crawl  out  and  in  doing  so 
irawled  about  12  inches  through  an  inch 
aiesh  of  poultry  netting,  got  tight  and  in 
making  an  attempt  to  free  itself  interwove 
itself  through  six  of  the  inch  meshes  and 
oecame  so  tight  it  died  in  the  attempt.  I do 
aot  see  how  it  was  able  to  weave  itself  so 
dghtly  into  the  wire  because  I had  a stick 
and  tried  to  remove  it  but  could  not.  The 
remainder  of  its  body  was  too  thick  to  pass 
through  the  inch  mesh.  According  to  the 
way  the  leaves  were  torn  around  it  must 
have  put  up  a desperate  struggle  to  free 
itself.”— Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell, 
Perry  County. 


“This  is  the  one  that  nas  almost  shot  by  poor  Mortimer  rest  his  soiii!’’ 


Several  wildlife  experts  of  the  Texas  Game, 
Fish  and  Oyster  Commission  will  lecture  be- 
fore classes  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  at  the  24  Texas  colleges  which 
will  offer  the  course,  this  summer.  Nine 
other  states  and  federal  agencies  will  co- 
operate in  the  course  which  has  proved  so 
popular  that  it  has,  in  three  years,  grown 
from  a one-insttiution  affair  to  the  point 
where  two  dozen  schools  are  presenting  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation. 


Trappers  in  the  United  States  send  approxi- 
mately $65,000,000,000  worth  of  furs  to  mar- 
kets every  year. 


More  than  554,000  pelts  worth  more  than 
$1,910,000  weer  shipped  from  Alaska  to  fur 
centers  in  the  United  States  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Biological  Survey.  The  average 
value  of  the  pelts  taken  from  fifteen  kinds 
of  fur  animals  ranged  from  5c  for  hares  to 
$37.50  for  lynxes.  This  represents  the  work 
of  some  8,000  trappers. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  LANDS  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  GAME  COIHMISSION 
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Total  Area 
(Acres) 

Refuges 
No.  1 Acres 

Open  Hunting 
(Acres) 

State  Game  Lands  (152  Blocks)  

636,680 

154 

59,657 

577,023 

Primary  Refuges  on  Other  Public  Lands  (84) 

(Total  State  Forests  1,654,806) 

(.Total  Allegheny  National  Forest  431,502) 
Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Projects 

62,543 

18,235xx 

84 

62,543 

18.235XX 

General  Classification  (61)  

54,584 

71 

14,212 

40,372 

Farm-Game  Classification  (84)  

135,551 

880 

7,010 

98.402* 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  (35) .... 
Dog  Training  (4)  and  Archery  Preserves  (2) 

18,983 
4,920 
# (2,935) 

42 

2,702 

15,816** 

Game  Propagation  Areas  (75)  

(Exclusive  of  Wild  Turkey  Areas) 

26,948 

75 

26,948 

495  Separate  Blocks  located  in  66  Counties. 

956,459 

1,306 

173,072 

749,848 

* 1,656  Safety  Zones  total  30,139  acres. 

**  45  Safety  Zones  total  465  acres. 

:ff:  2 Preserves  located  on  State  Game  Lands  total  1,985  acres. 

XX  The  18,235  acres  represent  the  open  hunting  area  on  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation, 
in  addition  to  the  3 refuges  leased  from  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 
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CROUSE  TALK 

By  MARSHALL  BELL 

Ability  of  ruffed  grouse  to  survive  and 
hold  their  own  in  many  covers,  in  defiance 
of  relentless  pursuit  by  all  kinds  of  enemies, 
is  to  me  one  of  the  very  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting subjects  in  connection  with  refiec- 
tions  and  reminiscences  on  wildlife.  Never 
have  I seen  a more  interesting  example  of 
this  than  during  a part  of  the  open  season 
just  past,  and  I trust  that  what  I am  about 
to  relate  may  give  cheer  to  some  of  those 
who  fear  the  grouse  is  doomed  to  early  ex- 
tinction. 

Some  35  years  ago,  the  valley  of  a certain 
large  creek  and  its  tributaries,  not  over  20 
to  25  miles  distant  from  one  of  our  large 
industrial  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one 
of  my  favorite  hunting  grounds.  The  sur- 
rounding grapevine  clad  hillsides  were  and 
still  are  prodigiously  steep  and  rough,  but 
the  birds  were  there.  In  those  days  of  no 
bag  limits  or  very  liberal  ones,  the  hard 
hunting  conditions  were  disregarded.  In 
those  days  this  section  was  what  we  would 
now  call  inaccessible,  in  terms  of  modem 
transportation.  Our  approach  was  then  by 
train  to  the  nearest  station  and  then  walk  or 
take  a buggy  for  6 to  8 miles.  We  thought 
nothing  of  long  walks  and  drives  to  the 
hunting  ground  and  the  size  of  the  bag 
usually  fully  repaid  the  effort.  But  to  come 
to  the  point;  ground  was  being  broken  at  the 
railway  station  nearest  to  our  hunting  ter- 
ritory for  tremendous  manufacturing  plants, 
and  a large  acreage  still  nearer  was  being 
laid  out  for  company  towns,  so  my  brother 
and  I abandoned  this  locality  and  for  many 
years  transferred  our  grouse  activities  to 
more  distant  places. 

Since  that  time,  the  population  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  old  hunting  ground  has  in- 
creased many  hundred  fold,  the  former 
country  roads  that  led  to  it  are  now  a net- 
w’ork  of  modern  highways,  and  the  setting 


for  complete  extermination  of  game  has  been 
exactly  right  for  a long  time. 

This  fall,  having  heard  poor  reports  as  to 
the  prospect  for  birds  in  our  usual  places, 
and  with  the  size  of  the  legal  bag  so  small 
anyhow,  we  decided  to  hunt  comfortably 
closer  to  home  and  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance back  and  forth  each  day. 

Out  of  curiosity  we  began  by  revisiting  the 
old  hunting  ground  of  our  more  youthful 
days  just  to  look  it  over.  Upon  visiting  the 
old  likely  spots  is  was  a very  great  surprise 
and  gratification  to  find  very  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  as  many  birds  in  those  hills  as 
when  we  had  left  that  country  many,  many 
years  ago.  Considering  the  changed  condi- 
tions as  to  increased  nearby  population,  ease 
of  access,  and  the  ever  increasing  deluge  of 
hunters  from  thousands  of  new  homes  a few 
miles  distant,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
we  found  birds  in  spots  in  their  former 
quantities.  On  some  days  we  raised  as  many 
or  more  birds  as  in  those  times  when  our 
coats  were  pretty  heavy  at  the  end  of  a day. 

But  now  comes  the  explanation.  With  all 
those  birds  around  we  failed  to  get  our 
modest  legal  daily  limit  with  any  degree  of 
regularity,  simply  because  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  approach  within  shooting  range. 
For  many  years  I have  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  grouse  is  gradually  but  surely  be- 
coming a wilder  bird  by  nature.  Year  after 
year  certainly  a large  part  of  those  left  over 
from  the  open  season  have  survived  by  rea- 
son of  their  wilder  and  more  nervous  in- 
dividual temperament.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  these  individual  characteris- 
tics are  transmitted  to  their  offspring  through 
natural  infiuences  of  heredity? 

As  fast  dogs  and  fast  horses  are  products 
of  careful  selection  of  their  ancestors  for 
speed,  so,  I claim,  are  grouse  becoming  gradu- 
ally wilder  through  natural  selection,  based 
on  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  average  grouse 
of  today  is  a far  wilder  bird  than  were  its 


ancestors  20,  10,  or  even  5 years  ago,  and 
that  in  time  it  may  become  so  unapproach- 
able as  the  present  day  prairie  chicken.  We 
would  at  times  raise  ten  or  a dozen  birds  in  a 
comparatively  short  distance  without  getting 
within  range  of  any  of  them  and  in  the  case 
of  the  few  that  lay  close  before  the  point, 
most  of  them  had  one  leg  previously  broken 
by  some  other  hunter,  which  made  them 
loathe  to  rise. 

If  this  self  developed  instinct  of  increasing 
wildness  continues  in  the  future  as  I think  it 
has  in  the  comparatively  recent  past,  the 
gunner  will  never  exterminate  the  grouse. 
For  my  part  I hope  he  may  become  wilder 
and  wilder  from  year  to  year  and  survive 
forever.  After  45  years  of  chasing  this 
splendid  bird  I am  ready  to  admit  that  he 
is  getting  too  smart  for  me,  and  more  power 
to  him.  At  least  if  we  can  not  get  within 
shooting  distance  of  him  we  will  not  suffer 
the  remorse  which  comes  each  season  in 
seeing  badly  wounded  birds  fly  on.  It  is  a 
deep  satisfaction  to  know,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  last  fall,  that  the  grouse  in  the  old 
hunting  ground  referred  to  have  held  their 
own  against  all  comers  and  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they 
will  last  in  interesting  quantities  in  the 
steeper  and  more  rugged  covers  as  long  as  do 
the  wooded  hills  in  which  they  live. 


Phenology  » » an  Aid  to  Wildlife 
Management 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
tify  common  wildflowers  is  the  outstanding 
requisites  for  qualification.  Any  person  or 
society  interested  in  assisting  in  this  study 
is  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Participation  in  Science,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  104  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

To  collect  phenological  data  on  wild  flowers 
and  animals  will  give  point  to  many  a ramble 
through  the  woods  or  fields  for  many  people. 
After  all,  in  these  troubled  times  there  is 
nothing  better  than  active  participation  in 
an  enjoyable  and  profitable  study  to  clear 
our  minds  for  awhile  of  undesirable  subjects. 


THE  READING  BUCK 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
thought  he  had  struck  that  crippled  deer 
that  had  been  hanging  around  his  farm.  One 
rainy  night  coming  home  a deer  had  crossed 
the  road  but  its  foot  had  slipped  and  his  car 
had  bumped  it.  Going  down  to  where  it  had 
happened,  and  in  the  woods  some  distance 
Jim  found  the  decaying  carcass  of  Molly, 
which  he  buried.  But  Mike  still  came  back 
at  intervals,  by  this  time  a nice  big  buck,  but 
at  the  first  crack  of  the  guns  in  he  would 
come  either  to  the  wagon  shed  or  the  alders 
along  the  creek,  until  after  the  danger  was 
over. 

Then  came  last  fall.  Old  Jim  was  out 
doing  some  chores  and  hearing  a shot  in  the 
little  cove  meant  nothing  to  him  until,  look- 
ing up,  he  saw  the  once  proud  and  alert 
Mike  painfully  dragging  himself  toward  his 
faithful  refuge,  the  wagon  shed,  which  he 
barely  made,  falling  as  he  got  in.  Poor  Jim 
did  not  know  what  to  do  but  covered  him 
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up  with  straw.  Jim  was  up  early  the  next 
morning  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done. 
About  that  time  you  fellows  put  in  your  ap- 
pearance. Now,  can  you  wonder  why  Jim 
was  mad,  fellows?  According  to  law  that 
buck  is  the  Baron’s,  but  which  one  of  you 
wants  to  ask  Old  Jim  for  it?”  “I  do  feel  a 
little  cheap,  said  the  Baron,  “but  remember 
it  was  a legal  buck  and  was  on  State  land, 
and  I knew  nothing  about  it  being  Old  Jim’s 
pet.” 

’Well,  we  left  the  matter  in  George’s  hands, 
knowing  he  would  work  it  out  some  way. 
Sure  enough  that  night  up  came  George  with 
the  Reading  Buck  on  the  running  board  of 
his  car,  and  what  a beauty  he  was.  “Well,” 
said  George,  “Old  Jim  feels  better  now  after 
I explained  that  you  fellows  did  not  know 
that  Mike  was  a privileged  buck  and  no 
doubt  would  not  have  shot  him,  but  I would 
isuggest  that  you  have  the  head  mounted  and 
give  it  to  him  for  his  continued  good  will.”  So 
just  recently  we  took  it  out  to  him.  It  now 
adorns  his  living  room  wall  and  in  our 
hearts  is  a hallowed  spot  for  an  intelligent 
animal  and  a man  with  a seemingly  rough 
exterior  but  a kind,  true  heart  within. 


A young  deer  jumped  through  the  glass 
door  of  the  Post  Office  in  Elkins  Park  re- 
aently.  Startled  passersby  gaped  in  amanze- 
naent  as  the  deer,  appearing  from  the  direc- 
;ion  of  a quarry  up  the  highway,  raced  across 
Did  York  Road,  near  Church  Road,  and,  as 
f in  panic,  headed  straight  for  the  door. 

“He  crashed  right  through  the  full-length 
plate-glass  panel,”  reported  Thomas  Hoffman, 
L6,  of  8019  York  Road. 

Ogontz  firemen  and  police  rescued  the  cut 
ind  bleeding  animal  and  hustled  it  off  to  a 
/eterinarian. 


A REVIEW 

The  new  book  on  Building  Bird  Houses 
oy  Paul  V.  Champion,  published  by  the 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  for 
51.25  is  not  only  well  illustrated  but  contains 
1 great  many  line  plates  showing  just  how 
to  construct  various  types  of  houses.  The 
■;onstruction  directions  are  simple  and  easy 
to  follow  and  are  so  completely  supplement- 
ed by  clear  working  drawings  that  the  most 
inexperienced  craftsman  will  have  little  dif- 
Sculty  in  following  them.  Mr.  Champion 
gives  directions  for  placing  the  houses  in- 
telligently, too,  providing  excellent  photos 
showing  them  in  place,  and  he  tells  how  to 
seep  them  clean  for  the  comfort  of  their 
Dccupants.  Much  of  the  interesting  informa- 
tion about  birds  which  he  has  gathered  finds 
ts  way  into  the  discussions  which  precede 
the  construction  directions  of  each  house. 


Harold  E.  Russell,  Game  Protector,  Perry 
Bounty,  saw  an  old  turkey  hen  with  eight 
I /oung  on  Friday,  May  24. 


' The  development  of  8,494  small  water  areas 
n three  southern  Provinces  of  Canada,  under 
i program  sponsored  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
• jrnment  with  the  passage  of  the  Prairie  Farm 
i Rehabilitation  Act  of  1935,  is  an  important 
: Supplement  to  the  national  waterfowl  refuge 
I program  in  the  North  Central  United  States, 
|-  iccording  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
f n a report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
I iarold  L.  Ickes. 
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“Last  Monday  I killed  a 5-foot  blacksnake 
back  of  the  tool  house  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  95.  This  snake  contained  a half-grown 
rabbit.  The  same  day  the  WPA  men  saw 
one  near  Ferris  and  killed  it  while  it  was 
taking  eggs  from  a grouse  nest.  Eight  eggs 
remained  in  the  nest  but  peveral  were  in  the 
snake.  I checked  the  nest  the  next  day  and 
the  grouse  was  back  setting  on  the  nest,  and 
incidentally  a buzzard  was  eating  the  dead 
snake.” — Game  Protector  Rodney  Schmid, 
Butler  County. 


If  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs  and  Future  Far- 
mers of  America  groups  wish  to  make  a little 
extra  money  on  the  side,  they  might  be  able 
to  do  so  by  raising  gourds  and  selling  them 
for  bird  houses.  This  suggestion  comes  from 
John  M.  Phillips,  pioneer  conservationist,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  told  the  editor  recently  that 
a number  of  Scout  Troops  in  his  district  were 
employing  their  spare  time  in  this  manner 
to  good  financial  advantage. 


The  Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Arm- 
strong County,  has  been  doing  some  planting 
of  duck  foods  in  marshy  spots  along  Glade 
Run,  Crooked  Creek  and  the  Allegheny 
River.  Nine  different  sites  were  planted  to 
300  duck  potatoes,  300  burr  reed  and  two 
pounds  of  duck  corn.  This  is  a very  worth- 
while experiment,  and  it  undoubtedly  will 
help  the  interested  sportsmen  to  find  out 
what  species  of  duck  foods  will  grow  in  the 
swamps  and  flooded  areas  along  the  Alle- 
pheny  River  basin,  so  that  future  manage- 
ment plans  can  be  formulated  accordingly. 


.il 

The  bald  eagle,  emblem  of  our  libcrtie.'’ 
will,  as  soon  as  the  bill  (H  R.  4832)  is  signed 
by  the  President,  be  protected.  This  ends  the 
long  fight  to  protect  this  famous  American 
bird.  Strict  penalties  are  provided  for  killing 
one  of  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
just  passed. 


Biological  Survey  agents  and  enforcement 
officers,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Park 
Service,  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Grazing  Service  assigned  to  field  service  may 
no  longer  be  assaulted  or  killed  without  hav- 
ing their  assailants  or  murderers  dealt  with 
under  the  law.  A bill  (H.R.  7019)  passed  by 
the  House  was  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
include  the  above  classes  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without 
a dissenting  vote. 


While  patroling  in  Warsaw  township  Fri- 
day, May  17,  I used  a crow  call  to  try  and 
kill  a few  crows,  and  in  doing  so  called  in  a 
female  goshawk  which  I killed.  I stood  at 
the  same  location  for  about  5 minutes  and 
used  the  call  again  and  the  male  goshawk 
came  in  and  I killed  it.  I am  getting  the 
pair  of  them  mounted. — Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam A.  Hodge,  Jefferson  County. 


The  New  Kensington  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion is  distributing  hundreds  of  the  Com- 
mission’s leaflets  on  the  Flushing  Bar  to 
interested  farmers  through  the  cooperation 
of  rural  mail  carriers. 


Jack  Miner,  famous  protector  of  Waterfowl,  with  two  Whistliiigr  Swans  at  his  KinesviUe, 

Ontario,  Sanctuary. 
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BEWARE  OF  THE  DOG 


TO  the  tourists  from  the  East,  there  was  something  crisp  and 
electric  in  the  air  about  that  service  station  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  foothills.  All  that  morning  they  had  been  almost  as 
peppy  as  the  beautiful  pups  that  were  frolicking  and  growling  and 
chewing  at  each  other  in  the  sun  near  the  gas  pumps. 

The  pups  were  beautiful.  Cute  and  fluffy,  they  looked  like  a cross 
between  a chow  and  a police  dog.  “Aren’t  they  gorgeous!”  exclaim- 
ed the  pretty  young  wife  of  the  man  at  the  wheel.  She  began 
to  fondle  the  baby  animals. 

“Are  they  for  sale?”  her  husband  asked  the  attendant.  They 
were.  The  price  was  unbelievably  low.  When  the  car  drove  East- 
ward, a pair  of  pups  went  along. 

Nobody  could  deny  that  those  canines  were  full  of  life.  They 
were  delightfully  and  amazingly  healthy.  In  no  time  at  all  they 
began  to  chase  the  chickens,  ducks  and  young  turkeys  on  the 
Pennsylvania  country  estate  of  their  new  owners.  Puppy  exuber- 
ance, people  said  at  first — until  the  fowl  began  to  get  killed.  Then 
their  master  tried  leading  them  on  a leash  through  the  chicken 
yard,  tying  them  up.  Nothing  worked. 

The  climax  came  when  they  were  only  four  months  old.  An 
uproar  in  the  barnyard,  a squealing,  grunting,  growling  riot  of 
action  brought  startled  humans  on  the  run — to  discover  the  two 
“dogs”  ruthlessly  attacking  the  young  of  an  old  sow. 

“They’re  not  dogs,  they’re  devils!”  their  master  exclaimed. 
Investigation  proved  him  half  right.  They  weren’t  devils,  but 
neither  were  they  dogs.  They  were  coyotes — long  and  familiarly 
known  as  the  prairie  woK  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  declares  the  incident 
so  truly  represents  hundreds  of  other  actual  cases,  that  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  being  overrun  with  this  dangerous  and 
destructive  animal.  Annually  Eastern  tourists  are  bringing  home 
coyote  puppies,  believing  them  to  be  some  lovely  breed  of  dog. 
The  puppies  grow  up,  run  wild  and  destroy  domestic  animals  and 
fowl. 

Appearing  not  long  ago  before  a Congressional  committee.  Dr. 
Gabrielson  testified  that  reports  of  damage  caused  by  coyotes  lately 
had  been  received  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia.  Within  the  last  decade  the  animals  also  have  been  found 
in  Maine,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Tennessee. 
They  are  reported  to  be  on  the  increase. 


So  real  is  this  menace  that  just  a year  ago,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature  fixed  a penalty  of  $100  for  liberating  a coyote  in  the 
State,  or  possessing  a live  coyote  without  official  permission. 

“It  may  appear  fantastic  to  relate  a story  about  coyotes  in  thickly- 
populated  New  Jersey,”  says  Ernest  M.  Mills,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey  station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  “but  the  story  is 
r.  true  one. 

“It  begins  in  the  summer  of  1938  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  near 
Trenton,  when  W.  A.  Cray,  a poultryman,  found  many  of  his 
chickens  dead,  killed  by  some  overnight  marauder.  The  losses  of 
Mr.  Cray  continued  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Neighbors  also 
sustained  losses.  Howls  were  heard  at  night,  and  it  was  reported 
that  130  pheasants,  about  14  weeks  old,  were  killed  on  one  farm. 

“A  posse  of  farmers  and  sportsmen  finally  was  organized.  They  ' 
killed  a 75-pound  specimen,  which  experts  call  a cross  between  a > 
coyote  and  a police  dog.  Mounted,  it  is  on  view  in  a sporting  goods  ! 
store  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  A second  hunt  netted  another  animal, 
reported  to  be  a cross  between  a chow  and  a coyote,  which  was 
sent  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

“Early  last  year  a third  animal  was  captured  near  Ringoes,  N.  J., 
and  identified  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Smillie,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  as 
a female  coyote.  It  weighed  around  27  pounds,  and  now  is  on 
exhibit  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum  at  Trenton.” 

Lately,  the  howling  animals  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  their 
New  Jersey  haunts,  but  all  spring  a careful  watch  has  been  kept  < 
for  them. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  the  situation  is  that  dogs 
cannot  always  be  trusted  to  hunt  coyotes.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Gabrielson,  the  coyote  virtually  is  a wild  dog  and  breeds  with 
domestic  dogs.  Domestic  dogs  frequently  not  only  will  refuse  to  j 
injure  the  female  coyote,  but  actually  will  guard  and  assist  in  ‘ 
rearing  her  young.  In  appearance  the  true  coyote  resembles  the 
typical  wolf,  the  fur  being  a dull  yellowish  gray  with  dark — even 
black — spots. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  warns  tourists  to  be  careful.  Literally  hundreds 
of  coyote  pups  are  brought  East  each  year  by  unsuspecting  motor- 
ists, he  says. 

“When  you  buy  a puppy,”  he  suggests,  “be  sure  it’s  a dog  you 
get.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Boy  Scouts  in  Conservation 

(Contiued  from  Page  16) 
invited  to  sit  in  and  answer  any  questions 
which  might  arise  about  the  program.  In  this 
manner  the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  being 
maintained  at  a high  level  and  it  is  a cer- 
tainty that  at  the  end  of  the  period  involved 
on  March  31st,  1941  an  unpredictable  amount 
of  real  practical  conservation  work  will  have 
been  accomplished  in  Berks  County. 

The  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  will  welcome  any 
questions,  comments,  criticisms  or  suggestions 
and  if  these  are  addressed  to  W.  F.  Goddard, 
at  1012  Washington  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  they 
will  be  referred  to  the  proper  party  and  a 
prompt  reply  will  be  sent  if  this  is  required. 


“Recently  two  local  boys  turned  over  to  me 
four  very  young  opossums.  These  animals 
were  picked  up  in  the  woods  near  the  re- 
mains of  their  dead  mother,  which  had  been 
shot.  Five  other  young  had  died  and  were 
laying  nearby.  The  four  live  ones  had,  from 
all  appearances,  fed  from  the  mother  until 
the  milk  was  gone,  then  began  feeding  on 
her  flesh.” — Game  Protector  Robert  D.  Parla- 
man,  Washington  County. 
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The  deer  herd  and  how  to  manage  it  properly  has  for  a number  of  years  been  a serious  problem 
both  for  the  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen.  Never,  however,  was  that  problem  more 
serious  than  it  is  today.  Antlerless  deer  seasons,  especially  when  applied  to  limited  areas  only,  have 
of  themselves  not  solved  the  problem.  Deer  have  continued  to  increase  year  after  year  to  the 
detriment  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  streams,  the  hunter,  the  farmer,  and  even  their  own  food 
supplies,  as  well  as  to  the  essential  food  and  cover  requirements  of  other  forest  wildlife.  Among 
the  latter,  ruffed  grouse,  varying  hares,  cottontail  rabbits,  and  wild  turkeys  have  been  the 
worse  sufferers. 

Thousands  of  deer  starved  to  death  last  winter.  More  and  more  hunters  have  been  com- 
plaining of  inferior  trophies,  and  more  farmers  protested  this  Spring  and  Summer  about  damage 
to  their  fruit  trees  and  crops  than  usual.  More  accidents  were  caused  on  the  highways  by  deer 
jumping  in  front  of  automobiles  than  ever  before. 

As  a result  of  all  these  conditions,  the  Commission,  after  a lengthy  consultation  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  others,  and  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  reports  from  its  own  field  and  office  staffs  and  the  widespread  demands  of 
the  sportsmen  who  live  in  the  big  deer  country,  found  it  desirable  to  establish  a general  state- 
wide deer  season  for  1940.  Consequently  at  its  meeting  on  July  11,  it  declared  a season  of  two 
weeks,  December  2 to  14  inclusive,  for  both  males  and  females,  one  to  a person,  six  to  a hunt- 
ing party. 

In  order  to  safeguard  human  life,  spike  bucks  may  not  be  killed.  This  safety  provision 
will  compel  a hunter  to  look  carefully  to  make  certain  that  the  deer  at  which  he  fires  either  has 
no  visible  horns,  or  that  it  has  an  antler  or  antlers  with  two  or  more  points.  The  1940  season 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  1931,  except  that  this  year  no  minimum  weight  limit  was  imposed. 

Whether  or  not  this  endeavor  to  reduce  the  animals  to  a point  commensurate  with  the 
available  supply  of  forage,  to  improve  the  health  and  virility  of  the  herd,  to  relieve  the  de- 
plorable conditions  for  small  game  over  large  overbrowsed  areas,  and  to  alleviate  the  widespread 
complaints  of  damage  from  farmers  will  be  successful  depends  upon  the  sportsmen  themselves. 
However,  until  the  animals  are  so  reduced,  no  sound  rehabilitation  of  the  forests  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  Commission’s  food  and  cover  improvement  program  is  frustrated  in  large  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Many  farmers  in  the  northern  counties,  dependent  wholly  upon  their  crops 
for  a livelihood,  have  exhausted  their  patience  or  abandoned  their  properties  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  deer  herd  has  definitely  become  an  economic  liability  rather  than  an  economic  asset  in 
Pennsylvania  today.  Unless  it  is  sufficiently  reduced  and  subsequently  carefully  controlled,  it 
will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  has  tried  every  possible  means  to  remedy  the  situation  during  the  last  five 
or  ten  years.  The  handicaps  have  been  terrific,  but  it  has  done  the  best  it  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Today  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  sportsmen.  The  Commission  is 
confident  they  will  make  a special  effort  to  thin  out  the  animals  in  areas  where  they  are 
obviously  too  abundant,  and  that  elsewhere  they  will  kill  sparingly. 

Setting  aside  a full  month  for  hunting  small  game  has  apparently  met  with  universal  favor 
among  the  sportsmen. 

The  Commission  felt,  and  always  has  felt,  that  simplicity  in  setting  up  the  seasons  and  bag 
limits  is  conducive  to  the  best  all  around  conditions.  In  the  past  the  problem  of  setting  up  sea- 
sons to  meet  local  conditions,  by  the  very  nature  of  such  restrictions,  caused  much  confusion.  In 
fact  even  slight  changes  from  time  to  time  have  not  only  confused  thousands  and  thousands  of 
sportsmen,  but  have  gotten  many  of  them  into  difficulties  which  would  most  certainly  have  been 
avoided  had  the  seasons  been  uniform  and  the  regulations  simply  defined. 

The  fact  that  small  game  of  all  kinds  is  increasing  and  conditions  for  it  are  improving 
enough,  except  in  heavily  overbrowsed  deer  sections,  to  warrant  a full  month’s  season  merits 
some  serious  thought.  Such  conditions  are  not  brought  about  over  night:  they  are  the  result 
of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  of  careful  planning,  not  only  by  the  Commission  but  by 
hundreds  of  sportsmen’s  associations  and  individuals. 

Except  in  the  “deer  country”,  food  and  cover  conditions  are  perhaps  more  favorable  today 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years:  and  while  the  Commission  has  been  stressing  these  two  im- 
portant activities  on  its  game  lands,  hundreds  of  sportsmen’s  associations  have  likewise  sponsored 
food  and  cover  development  programs  locally.  Now  that  these  programs  have  gotten  such  a 
splendid  start,  and  that  we  know  positively  that  game  has  increased  locally  as  a result  of  them, 
every  effort  must  be  made  further  to  promote  these  activities  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  an  increased  game  supply. 


And  let  no  one  get  the  impression  that  a full  month’s  season  implies  that  game  is  over 
abundant,  and  consequently  kill  off  too  closely,  thereby  endangering  the  seed  stock.  See  page 
to  for  complete  summary  of  the  1940  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
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PIONEER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTOR 


DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS 

1852  — 1919 


FRONTIERSMAN  ^ NATURE  LOVER  = PUBLIC  SERVANT 
LAWYER  : DENTIST 

HE  LED  IN  THE  EARLY  MOVEMENT  TO  ESTABLISH 
A PUBLIC  AGENCY  TO  CONSERVE  AND  RESTORE 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  EN- 
JOYMENT OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
THROUGH  HIS  RESOURCEFULNESS.  UNDAUNTED 
COURAGE,  AND  TIRELESS  ENERGY  AS  SECRETARY  AND 
CHIEF  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  FROM  JULY  18,98  TO  AUGUST  1919,  HE 
! OVERCAME  ALMOST  INSURMOUNTABLE  OBSTACLES, 
i AROUSED  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  HELPED  TO  BLAZE  THE 
TRAIL  FORA  LASTING  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  POUCY. 
KILLED  AUGUST  10, 1919, WHILE  IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  HIS 
DUTY,  AT  A RAimOAD  CROSSING  IN  WARMH  COUNTY. 
IN  THE  WORDS  OF  HIS  FAVORITE  POEM  HE  WAS  TRULY 
“ ONE  WHO  LOVED  HIS  FELLOW  MEN  ” 

ERECTED  1940  BY  THE  SPORTSMEN  OF  PENNSYD/ANIA 
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The  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  Memorial 


WITH  the  unveiling  of  a beautiful  bronze 
plaque  in  the  State  Capitol  on  July  10, 
1940,  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  first  full-time  Secretary 
and  Chief  Game  Protector  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  was  assured.  A 
pioneer  in  wildlife  conservation,  he  had  an 
unshakable  faith  in  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife  resources 
through  protective  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity.  His  good  judgment  and  guiding 
hand  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
present  renowned  conservation  program. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  might  well  be  considered  the 
“Father  of  Wildlife  Conservation”  in  Penn- 
sylvania, similarly  as  his  friend  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Rothrock  is  so  well  known  as  the  Father 
of  Forest  Conservation  in  this  State.  The 
plaque  to  his  memory  faces  one  for  Dr. 
Rothrock  placed  in  the  South  Corridor  of 
the  Capitol  some  years  ago,  and  there  is 
something  infinitely  touching  in  the  thought 
that  the  testimonials  of  these  two  famous 
pioneers  in  conservation  will  face  each  other 
throughout  the  ages. 

Time  passes  on,  but  the  strength  of  char- 
acter, the  great  personality,  the  kind  and 
friendly  spirit,  the  indomitable  courage  of 
the  man  will,  as  they  have  throughout  the 
l years,  continue  to  exert  their  powerful  in- 
I fluence  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  con- 
serving and  managing  our  wildlife  resources. 

The  ceremonies  incident  to  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  plaque,  to  say  nothing  of 
! the  presence  of  many  friends  and  officials 
1 throughout  the  Commonwealth,  were  true 
manifestations  of  the  love  and  esteem  held 
for  this  great  man.  Would  that  we  could 
recount  here  all  of  the  eulogies  and  intimate 
' references  made  by  the  speakers.  There  were 
a few,  but  just  a few,  faces  in  that  large 
group  of  friends  and  devoted  admirers  who 
had  the  honor  of  working  with  Dr.  Kalbfus 
back  in  the  early  days.  A number  of  them 
still  are  serving  the  Game  Commission,  in- 
cluding Executive  Director  Seth  Gordon,  who 
was  the  Doctor’s  understudy  for  six  years 
before  his  untimely  death;  Wilbur  M.  Cramer, 
In  Charge  of  Training;  Charles  B.  Baum, 

I Special  Investigator;  and  a few  others. 

! Hon.  John  M.  Phillips,  another  grand  old 
I man  of  conservation,  who  took  the  initiative 
I and  helped  to  get  the  Game  Commission 
' established  in  1895,  and  later  served  for 
many  years  as  a member  and  President  of 
the  Commission,  was  Chairman  of  the  Dedi- 
catory Exercises.  It  is  not  often  that  a man 
eighty  years  of  age  is  able  to  preside  at  an 
important  event  such  as  this.  In  opening  the 
ceremonies  he  spoke  of  the  early  problems 
of  the  Commission,  mentioning  the  trials  and 
tribulations  his  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  was  faced  with  because  of  lack  of 
funds  and  personnel.  He  told  how  they 
travelled  over  much  of  the  United  States 
studying  various  systems  so  they  could  choose 
the  best  for  Pennsylvania,  and  how  through 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  wise  laws 
and  programs  the  Commission  finally  obtain- 
ed the  enviable  reputation  it  now  holds  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  conservation  states 
in  the  Union. 

He  recalled  that  fateful  Sunday  in  August 
1919  when  Dr.  Kalbfus,  Dr.  Charles  Penrose, 
then  President  of  the  Commission,  Woody 


Kelly,  a member  of  the  staff,  and  himself 
started  out  to  locate  some  game  refuges.  "We 
were  about  ten  miles  below  Warren  on  the 
main  highway.  I had  been  riding  with  Woody 
Kelly  but  got  out  and  rode  with  Dr.  Penrose. 
Dr.  Kalbfus  and  Woody  Kelly  came  to  a 
railroad  track  and  were  killed.  We  didn't 
know  it  and  went  on,  but  came  back  and 
found  them.” 

The  honor  of  making  the  presentation  ad- 
dress. which  is  below  excerpted  in  part,  was 
bestowed  upon  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 
State  Archivist,  a great  friend  of  Dr.  Kalbfus 
and  one  who  has  done  much  for  wildlife 
througout  the  state  and  nation. 

“It  is  an  outstanding  event  in  my  life  here 
today  to  present  this  beautiful  and  artistic 
plaque  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men, this  fine  likeness  by  Frank  Vittor.  in 
memory  of  the  co-founder,  with  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  of  the  conservation  movement  in 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus.  It  was  my 
privilege  and  one  of  the  highlights  of  my 
life  fifteen  years  ago  to  present  the  similar 
plaque  across  the  corridor  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Rothrock,  the  Father  of  Forestry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  a strange  whim  of  fate  I am 
here  again  seventeen  years  later  to  present 
the  plaque  of  Dr.  Kalbfus. 

“My  knowledge  and  friendship  for  Dr.  Kalb- 
fus goes  back  a great  many  years,  back  to 
1895  in  fact.  When  I was  a small  boy  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  office  of  my  great-uncle, 
the  late  Judge  Charles  A.  Mayer  in  Lock 
Haven,  at  the  time  Dr.  Kalbfus  had  un- 
officially started  his  game  conservation  move- 
ment, when  a bunch  of  long-haired  and  long- 
bearded  professional  hunters,  who  reminded 


me  of  all  the  world  of  Rafael’s  great  painting 
of  the  CALABRIAN  BANDITS,  came  in 
They  claimed  Dr.  Kalbfus  was  stopping  them 
from  shooting  grouse  out  of  season  and  sell- 
ing them  to  the  roadhouses.  They  said  Clin- 
ton County  Roadhouses  had  built  up  a fine 
business  in  pheasant  suppers  and  Dr.  Kalbfus 
was  spoiling  it  all,  and  they  wanted  Judge 
Mayer  to  use  his  influence  to  send  this  man 
out  of  the  county,  and  Judge  Mayer  said 
quietly,  'isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a business  that 
ought  to  be  stopped.’  They  argued  how  it 
was  taking  away  their  livelihood  from  their 
wives  and  children  and  bringing  them  great 
hardships  and  finally  Judge  Mayer  looked 
at  them  with  his  dark  friendly  eyes  and  said. 
'I've  only  got  one  thing  against  Dr.  Kalbfus 
and  that  is  he  didn't  come  to  Clinton  County 
sooner’.  That  ended  the  interview.  It  cer- 
tainly made  me  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Kalbfus 
some  years  before  meeting  him. 

“The  other  day.  on  the  4th  of  July.  I went 
home  and  saw  a great  number  of  robins  and 
tanagers  around  the  mulberry  trees.  I always 
loved  these  trees  because  Dr.  Kalbfus  sent 
them  to  me  as  a gift.  Nearly  every  bright 
day  there  are  robins  and  tanagers  there  by 
the  dozens,  more  than  I had  seen  in  years. 

“The  best  proof  that  Dr.  Kalbfus  loved  his 
fellow  men  is  after  twenty-one  years  such 
a splendid  and  distinguished  audience  is  here 
today  to  honor  his  memory,  including  so 
many  of  his  old-time  friends.  Through  his 
love  of  fellow  men.  Dr.  Kalbfus’  love  of 
nature  was  boundless;  he  was  a great  power 
for  good.  He  was  a friend  of  the  sick.  1 
remember  being  laid  up  in  a hospital  in  New 
York  and  he  made  a trip  to  see  me.  as  if  the 
long  trip  was  nothing  to  him.  and  I told  him 
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the  story  of  how  the  market  hunters  had 
tried  to  drive  him  from  Clinton  County 
years  before. 

“It  is  extremely  fitting  and  really  a marvel- 
ous event  that  we  can  present  this  plaque 
to  the  Commonwealth,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  headed  by  a great  conservationist 
and  a great  lover  of  the  outdoors,  a true 
aportsman  and  real  American  patriot,  Arthur 
P.  James.” 

It  was  only  fitting  that  a relative  of  Dr. 
Kalbfus  should  unveil  the  memorial  erected 
to  his  memory.  To  Mary  Louise  Frear,  his 
granddaughter,  of  State  College,  fell  this 
honor. 

Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  introduced  Governor  James  as 
"an  ardent  sportsman,  a man  to  whom  we 
all  look  up  to,  a man  who  loves  to  hunt  and 
fish.  We  hope  he  will  accept  this  plaque  with 
the  same  feeling  with  which  the  sportsmen 
have  given  it.” 

Governor  James  accepted  the  memorial  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  old  pioneer  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  of  today. 

In  his  talk  the  Governor  said; 

“The  presence  of  so  many  men  and  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
all  walks  of  life,  here  this  morning  is  very 
striking  evidence  of  the  interest  that  the 


people  of  Pennsylvania  are  taking  in  her 
conservation  problems.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Kalbfus,  and  much  of  what  he  has 
done  for  the  State  is  a mere  matter  of  his- 
tory and  a mere  matter  of  what  we  read;  but 
when  men  like  Mr.  Phillips,  the  old  hound 
that  certainly  has  had  a clean  tooth  all  the 
way  through  all  the  days  of  his  life,  can 
certify  to  the  outstanding  part  that  Dr.  Kalb- 
fus played  in  the  early  and  pioneering  days 
of  conservation  of  Pennsylvania  game  life 
and  its  conservation  problems,  there  is  none 
can  change  what  he  said. 

“For  instance,  I go  around  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country  and  when  I meet  those 
who  are  sportsmen  they  talk  to  me  with 
more  or  less  envy  of  the  part  Pennsylvania 
has  taken  in  the  sportsmen’s  world.  Ordin- 
arily everyone  thinks  of  Pennsylvania  as  an 
industrial  state,  and  that  all  we  have  is 
mines,  mills,  and  factories,  and  that  every- 
body has  to  go  to  work  and  are  not  interested 
in  the  things  that  give  joy  to  life.  They  begin 
to  tell  of  the  number  of  deer  killed,  and  the 
number  of  pheasants,  and  the  amounts  of 
everything,  and  they  look  with  envy  upon 
this  great  industrial  state  and  refer  to  it  as 
one  of  the  great  conservation  states. 

“It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
do  honor  to  the  pioneers  who  have  set  the 
pace,  men  who  in  a measure  have  cut  the 


pattern;  and  it  is  especially  fitting  when  a 
man  who  has  given  as  much  to  Pennsylvania,' 
in  a day  when  it  was  rather  unpopular,  very 
unpopular,  that  a man  be  denied  the  right  to 
fish  as  he  pleased  and  to  hunt  as  he  pleased, 
to  do  what  he  would  in  the  spirit  of  a free 
country,  tried  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  not  with  the  selfish  idea  of 
what  he  could  get.  And  it  is  with  that  spirit 
that  Dr.  Kalbfus  contributed  his  services  to 
the  cause. 


“Another  angle  particularly  appealing  to 
me  this  morning  is  that,  after  a score  of 
years  have  gone  by,  we  can  bend  the  knee  j 
and  bow  the  head  in  admiration  for  some-  i 
body  who  traveled  along  life’s  journey  and  | 
made  a contribution  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. I think  we  ought  to  do  more  of  it.  We  I 
speak  about  Washington  and  Lincoln  when- 
ever we  extoll  the  great  things  of  our  coun- 
try, and  every  sportsman,  as  he  goes  through  i 
this  hall,  can’t  help  but  walk  a little  more 
erect,  feel  like  saying  of  both  great  men,  ' 
‘They  are  the  type  of  men  I would  like  to 
follow.’  When  the  little  things  knock  us 
down  and  we  look  up  to  such  men  the  in- . 
spiration  we  gain  lifts  us  a little  bit  higher, 
makes  us  better  men  and  better  citizens  so 
that  we  in  turn  can  make  contributions  to 
our  day  and  generation.  With  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  those  responsible,  on  be- 
half of  an  appreciative  family,  and  on  behalf 
of  a grateful  Commonwealth,  I accept  the 
plaque  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus.  Thank  you.” 


Following  the  Governor’s  address  Mr.  Phil- 
lips introduced  Dr.  Kalbfus’  son.  Admiral 
Edward  O.  Kalbfus,  President  of  the  United 
States  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 
In  introducing  Admiral  Kalbfus  Mr.  Phillips 
said  he  knew  him  as  a boy  here  in  Harris- 
burg. “Once  he  told  me  he  waded  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  got  a licking  for  it. 
Then  he  went  away  and  became  a sailor. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  Captain  of  a 
great  war  vessel,  and  still  later  was  appointed 
an  Admiral  in  the  Navy.  One  time  while  in 
the  Naval  Academy  he  came  home  on  leave 
and  his  father  said  to  me,  ‘What  do  you  think 
of  that  boy  of  mine?’  I said,  ‘What  did  he 
do?’  ‘Why’  he  said,  ‘he  was  on  leave  and 
came  here,  saw  my  gun  hanging  up,  took  it 
without  permission,  and  went  out  hunting.  ’ 
He  killed  a big  rabbit.  I looked  at  it  and  told 
him  it  would  cost  him  $10.00,  because  the 
rabbit  was  out  of  season.’  ” 


In  acknowledging  the  introduction  Admiral 
Kalbfus  said  that  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  tell 
the  rest  of  the  story  about  the  rabbit,  and 
that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  present 
another  insight  into  his  father’s  character. 
“After  I had  killed  the  rabbit,”  commented 
the  Admiral,  “my  father  said  ‘That  will  cost 
you  ten  dollars.  But’,  he  said,  ‘you  are  a 
guest  in  my  house.  I have  paid  the  fine  my- 
self and  collected  five  dollars  as  a reward 
for  the  informant.’ 


“It  is  not  for  me”,  the  Admiral  continued, 
“to  tell  this  distinguished  audience  anything 
more  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  great  man, 
and  to  me  he  was  a great  man.  From  the  first 
time  I knew  anything  he  taught  me  how  to 
shoot  and  how  to  fish.  He  could  shoot  right 
handed  and  left  handed.  He  could  catch  more 
fish  in  the  same  pool  than  I could.  He  taught 
me  that  you  can’t  get  something  for  nothing, 
that  you  have  to  work  for  everything  you 
get.  I think  that  precept  might  help  the 
whole  country  today  if  we  would  study  it  a 
little  more. 
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“I  know  if  Mother  were  living  she  would 
'express  her  appreciation  of  the  gracious  act 
lOf  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  in  erecting 
this  plaque  in  his  memory.  Fortunately  she 
jknew  of  it  before  she  passed  away.  I can 
speak  for  my  sister  and  myself  in  apprecia- 
tion of  this,  but  I know  if  Father  were  here 
he  would  want  to  say  ‘How  about  John 
.Phillips,  Colonel  Shoemaker,  Joe  Barrier,  and 
.all  those  other  people  who  supported  me  and 
without  whom  I could  have  done  nothing?’ 

I know  the  part  these  men  played  should  be 
jinscribed  on  this  plaque,  and  although  their 
'names  are  not  visible  there,  they  are  there 
between  the  lines.  What  Father  did  and  what 
they  did  is  a great  contribution  to  the  state 
and  the  nation  which  we  all  honor  and  sup- 
port.” 

Following  Admiral  Kalbfus’  speech  of 
gratitude  Mr.  Phillips  introduced  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  including  Canon  Edward 
Frear  and  Mrs.  Frear,  of  State  College,  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  and  Hugo  Frear  of 
Bedford,  grandson. 

Distinguished  guests  introduced  included 
Frank  Vittor,  sculptor  of  the  plaque;  William 
N.  Ludwig  of  the  State  Art  Commission;  Wm. 

B.  McCaleb,  Banning  Harvey,  Dr.  William  H. 
Moore  and  John  Q.  Creveling,  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission;  Hons.  Samuel 

C.  Castner,  William  G.  Fluke,  and  Robert 
iLamberton  of  the  present  Game  Commission; 
..Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  former  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
.Clubs;  John  C.  Youngman,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  and  M.  C.  Merrits,  Vice-President  of 
the  Federation  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
|tee  on  arrangements. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Darlington  R.  Kulp,  of  Reading,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  never  heard 
the  story  of  Dr.  Kalbfus  it  might  be  fitting 
to  mention  here  just  a few  highlights  of  his 
iearly  life.  Although  somewhat  frail  as  a boy, 
he  developed  into  robust  manhood,  and  was 
always  an  ardent  lover  of  wild  creatures  and 
'the  great  outdoors.  Many  of  the  circum- 
Istances  surrounding  his  early  life  were  ad- 
venturous and  thrilling.  He  spent  a number 
of  years  on  the  western  plains  during  tha 
dangerous  frontier  days,  often  suffering  un- 
told hardships. 

Later  he  read  law  with  his  brother  Daniel 
Kalbfus,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Carbon 
County  Bar,  where  he  participated  in  numer- 
ous notable  criminal  cases.  He  was  a federal 
revenue  officer  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
during  the  reign  of  the  Molly  Maguires — a 
most  hazardous  duty.  He  then  served  with 
'distinction  as  a clerk  in  the  offices  of  the 
(Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Later  he 
'completed  a course  in  dentistry  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  and  successfully  fol- 
lowed that  profession  in  Harrisburg  until  he 
became'  Chief  Game  Protector  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1898,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
discharged  faithfully  for  the  first  six  years 
without  remuneration. 

In  his  career  of  21  years  of  distinctive 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  the  influence  of  his 
I dynamic  personality  and  magnetic  leadership 
• 'was  felt  throughout  the  entire  country.  He 
I became  a nationally  recognized  leader  in 
» game  administration  long  before  his  untimely 
I death  on  August  10,  1919,  in  a railroad  cross- 
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ing  accident  in  Warren  County,  while  on  an 
official  trip. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  be  commended  for  making  pos- 
sible this  fine  memorial.  It  was  they  who 
endorsed  the  memorial  fund  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
early  in  1937  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
sponsoring  the  plan.  The  Federation  select- 
ed a special  committee  headed  by  Hon.  John 
M.  Phillips  as  General  Chairman,  and  the 
late  Judd  B.  Turner,  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission,  as  Secretary -Treas- 


urer. The  following  well  known  sportsmen 
were  members  of  the  Committee:  W.  E. 
Hughes,  Oil  City;  F.  M.  Geer.  Warren;  Colin 
Reed,  Washington;  R.  S.  Cooper.  Connells- 
ville;  A.  J.  Hanes,  St.  Marys;  J.  H.  Barkley. 
Punxsutawney;  M.  C.  Merritts,  Altoona; 
Joseph  Shreve,  Johnstown;  W.  H.  Kreitz, 
Lancaster;  Raymond  Kinsey,  York;  John 
C.  Yongman,  Williamsport:  F.  F.  Marshall, 
Ridgway;  H.  S.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre;  N.  C. 
Farnham.  Honesdale:  C.  A.  Rowe,  Doyles- 
town  E.  D.  Haehnle,  Bethlehem:  Darlington 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Soil  Conservation  Districts 


Fiff.  1 — DoHtniotive  Land  use — Forms  arrangred  in  block  fields  without  rejrard  to  the  laj’  of  the 
land  often  lead  to  serious  soil  losses.  These,  in  turn,  result  in  poor  crops  and  loss  of  wildlife 

habitat. 


IT  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  over 
80% — four-fifths — of  all  the  game  shot 
annually  by  hunters  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  privately  owned  farms.  It  natur- 
ally follows  that  a large  part  of  the  hunting 
itself  is  done  on  these  farm  lands.  For  many 
of  the  more  popular  game  species,  private 
farms  furnish  practically  all  of  the  suitable 
habitat.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  future  of 
free  public  hunting  depends  largely  upon 
the  owners  of  our  farm  lands. 


Emphasizing  the  dominant  part  that  farm 
lands  play  in  our  modern  system  of  hunting 
does  not  detract  one  bit  from  the  vital  part 
that  forests  and  other  non-farm  land,  both 
publicly  and  privately  owned,  play  in  furn- 
ishing hunting  for  deer,  bear,  waterfowl,  and 
other  game  native  to  these  habitats.  A public 
land  policy  with  regard  to  these  lands  is 
essential  to  a sound  game  management  pro- 
gram. However,  many  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems in  assuring  hunting  opportunities  are 
arising  in  connection  with  farm  game  and 
on  farm  lands.  To  get  a proper  understand- 
ing of  this  problem,  let  us  examine  a few 
historical  facts. 


The  period  following  the  World  War  was  a 
time  of  rapid  transition  in  regard  to  hunting 
problems.  So  we  should  begin  by  noting  the 
conditions  prior  to  that  time  that  were  later 
to  make  so  marked  a change.  Hunting  pres- 
sure is  probably  the  most  notable.  The  num- 
ber of  hunters  has  multiplied  five  times,  and 
this  has  taken  place  since  1920.  Whereas 
we  now  have  around  7,000,000  hunters  in 
the  United  States,  we  formerly  had  between 
one  and  two  million. 


Formerly  the  means  of  travel  from  home 
to  hunting  grounds  was  by  horse  and  buggy,  , 
or  railroad  for  some,  or  by  shanks-mare  for  , 
most.  Today  it  is  almost  universally  by  auto-  ' 
mobile. 


The  increased  public  interest  in  hunting 
as  a mode  of  recreation,  the  ease  of  trans-  j 
portation  in  the  automobile,  and  the  entrance  i 
of  the  ringneck  and  others  as  much-desired  ' 
trophies  resulted  in  the  greatly  magnified  j 
hunting  pressure,  mainly  exerted  on  the  farm  j 
lands.  Thus  today  we  have  millions  of  our  i 
citizens,  a large  part  of  them  urban  dwellers, 
swarming  over  the  countryside  during  the 
open  hunting  seasons,  creating  a sociological 
problem  in  landowner-sportsman  relation- 
ships that  did  not  even  exist  before  the 
1920’s. 


Whereas  before  the  war,  the  hunters  pur- 
sued waterfowl,  grouse,  and  deer  on  wilder- 
ness and  water  areas,  and  quail  and  rabbits 
on  farm  land,  great  emphasis  now  is  placed 
on  the  pheasant,  Hungarian  partridge,  and 
other  exotics — entirely  new  to  our  country- 
side. Most  of  these  introduced  species  are 
found  almost  exclusively  on  farms. 


These  changes  have  resulted  in  vast  re- 
strictions of  the  opportunity  for  free  public 
hunting  through  increased  posting  of  land 
against  trespass.  They  have  also  resulted  in 
a strained  attitude  toward  hunting  and  even 
toward  wildlife  management  on  the  part  of 
many  landowners,  owing  to  the  recurring 
nuisances  committed  unwittingly  by  a few 
hunters.  For  their  part,  thinking  sportsmen 
have  attempted  to  work  out  some  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  through  various 
forms  of  faimer-sportsmen-state  cooperatives. 
In  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  these  projects,  beginning  with  the  famed 
Williamston  project  in  Michigan. 


The  details  of  their  plans  undoubtedly 
cover  almost  every  conceivably  workable 
combination  of  benefits  that  has  been  brought 
forth  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Yet,  I 
think  it  may  be  said  that,  with  few  excep- ; 
tions,  these  plans  have  not  succeeded  very 
well.  A large  number  of  them  survive,  at 
least  on  paper,  but  by  and  large  they  have 


• Presented  at  the  Fifth  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference.  Washington.  D.  C. . March  19,  1940. 


Fig.  2 — Conservation  Pattern  of  Faml  Use — The  fields  are  laid  out  to  fit  the  curvature  of  the 
land.  Each  field  is  used  according  to  its  physical  adaptability,  whether  it  be  crop  field,  pasture, 

woods,  or  swampland. 
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Figs.  3 and  4 — A Pennsylvania  Farm  Before  (Figure  3)  and  After  (Figure  4)  a ('onservation 
plan  has  been  effecttMl.  The  most  apparent  change  is  from  block  fields  of  crops  to  contour 
strip-cropping.  Effects  of  erosion  can  be  seen  in  the  “Before”  view  even  from  an  aeroplane. 
The  change  in  cropfiehl  layout  not  only  controls  erosion  but  also  markedly  increases  the 

summer  bird  population. 


By  F.  C.  Edminster* 

★ 

so  far  gained  little  recognition  as  a sound 
i and  widely  applicable  answer  to  the  problem. 

! Certainly  they  are  not  receiving  the  wide- 
i spread  application  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 

Why  have  these  past  attempts  failed  to 
accomplish  the  set  objectives?  I think  that 
a dispassionate  analysis  of  the  failures,  par- 
‘ tial  failures,  and  successes  of  the  past  will 
disclose  at  least  some  of  the  reasons.  Most 
j of  these  cooperatives  are  operated  by  the 
I states.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  of  nec2s- 
I sity  the  states  have  in  most  cases  been  forced 
to  shoulder  too  much  of  the  burden.  The 
state  has  sponsored  the  project,  lined  up  the 
cooperators,  furnished  the  required  materials, 
and  usually  supplied  such  services  as  posting, 
fencing,  and  patrolling.  For  the  most  part, 
the  organized  sportsmen  have  done  little 
but  pay  through  their  hunting  licenses.  For 
the  most  part,  the  farmers  have  done  little 
but  acquiesce  in  the  hope  that  conditions 
will  be  improved. 

This  system  as  it  has  generally  operated 
, in  the  past  has  been  too  costly.  In  some  states 
■ it  costs  around  fifty  cents  per  acre  to  set  up 
! the  cooperatives  and  thirty  cents  or  more 
I per  acre  annually  to  maintain — and  these  are 
I mainly  administrative  costs — with  hardly  a 
I nickel  going  to  the  landowner  or  into  the 
I land  itself  to  make  better  hunting.  The 
i result  is  that  the  money  runs  out  and  only 
! a few  thousand  acres  are  encompassed.  A 
I successful  cooperative  requires  that  both  the 
I farmers  and  the  sportsmen  must  derive 
' enough  from  it  to  stimulate  them  to  put  much 
; into  it. 

; One  project  that  has  apparently  succeeded 
. very  well  is  the  Plain  Church  Cooperative 
in  Ohio.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  involved 
here  is  highly  productive  of  pheasants,  an 


excellent  condition  to  assure  sportsman  in- 
terest, and  one  not  prevailing  generally. 
Secondly,  the  farmer  derives  income  from 
hunting  privileges.  Another  equally  import- 
ant factor  is  that  the  cooperative  was  farmer- 
initiated  and  attached  to  an  existing  and 
functioning  farm  organization,  in  this  case 
a church  group. 

This  may  seem  inconsequential  at  first 
thought,  but  it  may  be  a fundamental  neces- 
sity to  a successful  cooperative.  Without  an 
active,  aggressive  farmer  organization  to  tie 


in  with,  a game  management  cooperative  is 
badly  handicapped  from  the  start.  There  are 
many  other  factors  involved  in  this  problem, 
but  I think  we  have  covered  those  that  point 
to  the  two  fundamental  principles:  (1)  The 

cooperative  must  tie  in  with  a functioning 
farmer  organization,  and  (2)  it  must  function 
at  a low  cost  per  acre  for  administrative 
expenses.  I would  add  a third  point  which 
in  reality  only  modifies  the  first:  The  farmer 
organization  must  be  actively  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  the  farm  resources  in 
order  to  engage  successfully  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife.  I think  this  point  is  most 
important. 

From  this  point — with  sound  farmer  parti- 
cipation— a cooperative  can  build  rapidly.  It 
should  be  apparent  that  the  sportsmen,  as 
well  as  the  farmers,  must  be  well  organized 
if  they  are  to  be  in  a position  to  cooperate 
adequately.  There  must  result  a tangible  and 
valuable  return  from  the  cooperative  to  both 
sportsmen  and  farmers.  The  sportsman,  of 
course,  wants  a place  to  hunt  and  some  game 
to  pursue.  What  the  farmer  wants  will  vary, 
but  whether  it  be  mere  protection  of  property 
or  more  material  returns,  the  cooperative 
arrangements  must  supply  it.  1 am  not  con- 
cerned now  with  the  details  of  the  plan.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  for  the  farmers,  co- 
operating with  public  agencies,  to  establish 
refuges,  plant  food  patches,  protect  wood- 
lands from  grazing,  arrange  lease  fees,  or 
whatever  is  needed,  once  wo  get  the  required 
organization  functioning, 

I believe  that  there  is  now  a workable 
answer  to  this  problem.  But  first,  let  me 
again  restate  the  basic  requirements:  A 

medium  of  organization  for  both  farmers  and 
sportsmen,  with  a firm  interest  in  conserva- 
tion as  a whole,  through  whicli  the  twu 
groups  and  the  state  and  other  interested 
agencies  can  cooperate  in  carrying  out  a 

(Continued  on  Page  28> 


Not^  also  the  lart-e  sull.v  area  at  lower  left  which  has  been  re^epretated  \^■ith  trees  and  shruhs 
and  protected  with  a diversion  terrace.  Woody  plantations  ma.v  also  he  noted  at  lower  richt 
center.  (The  diajconal  lines  on  the  sides  <)f  Fiffurc  it  indicate  the  sct)pc  of  aciai  included  in 

I’iBnre  4). 
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A CENTURY  OF 


Refuffe  heatlquartcrs  aial  lodsf  whore  aooonimodatioiis  are  provided  viKitors  by  concessionaire 
at  I.ake  Mattainuskeet  Wildlife  Kefu«:e.  N.  C..  as  seen  from  hridjie  across  Main  Canal, 
November  2,  11139.  This  huildiiiK  was  provided  by  CCC  remcdeliiu?  of  pump  station  once  used 
an  attempt  to  drain  the  area  for  agriculture.  A spiral  staircase  leads  throuiih  the  old  chimney 
to  the  observation  platf(»rms,  (Photo  by  Howard  Zanhiser). 


number  of  its  once  fluorishing  population,  ij 
Scarcely  more  than  scattered  remnants  of  . 
what  had  once  been  the  richest  resource  4 
of  its  kind  on  earth  were  to  be  found  any- 1 
where  in  the  continental  United  States  by  i 
1930. 

Several  valuable  species  had  vanished  en- 
tirely by  1930 — the  heath  hen,  the  passenger 
pigeon,  the  Carolina  parakeet,  to  mention  a t 
few.  The  migratory  waterfowl  which  as  re-  i 
cently  as  1890  existed  in  incredible  abund-  i 
ance  were,  by  1930,  so  diminished  as  to  be  I 
in  great  danger  of  extermination.  Big-game  | 
animals,  all  forms  of  small  game,  furred  and 
feathered,  were  in  no  better  case.  It  is  more  { 
apparent  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  i 
that  the  wildlife  resources  of  America  could  i 
not  long  have  escaped  irreparable  damage  i 
or  destruction  if  the  conditions  were  not  cor- 
rected. 

Wildlife  in  Good  Condition,  Prospects 
Hopeful 

During  its  55  years  of  service  in  the  pre-  ' 
servation  of  the  nation’s  wildlife  the  Biolog-  < 
ical  Survey  has  made  important  studies  on 
all  forms  of  wild  animals  and  recommended  i 
practices  to  insure  their  protection.  Condi-  I 
tions  have  improved  considerably  since  the  I 
turn  of  the  century.  In  the  last  5 years,  the 
results  have  become  apparent.  Many  forms 
are  completely  out  of  danger;  others  are  well 
on  their  way  to  safety;  still  others  require 
continued  study  and  protection  to  insure  their 
preservation. 

In  all,  however,  there  is  a more  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  con- 
tinent than  ever  before  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

A review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Biological  Survey’s  workers  would  fill  vol- 
umes. Food  habits  investigators,  migration 
and  distribution  experts,  refuge  managers, 
taxonomists,  predatory-animal  and  rodent 
control  workers,  law-enforcement  agents,  all 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  detailed 
knowledge  on  the  life  histories,  habits,  dis- 
tribution, and  status  of  the  various  forms 
of  wildlife,  knowledge  acquired  in  the  effort 
to  preserve  a great  natural  resource. 


CONSOLIDATION  recently  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  form  the  new  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  will  recall  the  rise  of  the 
Biological  Survey  from  a small  section  of 
economic  ornithology  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  55  years  ago  to  its 
present  status  as  a Bureau  with  a world-wide 
reputation  of  leadership  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation. 

Since  the  handful  of  ornithologists  under 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  first  Bureau  Chief,  organ- 
ized their  work  in  1885  to  study  migration 
and  distribution  and  the  economic  relations 
of  birds  to  agriculture,  the  functions  of  the 
Biological  Survey  have  expanded  to  include 
all  phases  of  wildlife  conservation  and  all 
forms  of  vertebrate  wildlife  except  fishes  and 
marine  mammals. 

Under  a succession  of  six  chiefs,  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  probably  has  done  more  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  wildlife  con- 


servation than  any  other  single  organization 
in  the  world.  Its  list  of  past  and  present  per- 
sonnel reads  like  a who’s  who  in  biological 
science. 

Wildlife  Paradise  Depleted 

Historians  agree  that  when  the  early  colon- 
ists settled  in  the  new  world  they  literally 
found  themselves  in  a wildlife  paradise. 
Game  of  all  types  abounded.  Buffaloes  were 
numbered  in  the  millions;  antelopes  were  said 
to  be  even  more  numerous;  wild  turkeys  were 
plentiful  in  woods  and  fields;  passenger 
pigeons  were  so  numerous  they  darkened  the 
skies.  There  were  few  species  that  could  not 
boast  of  tremendous  populations.  Fur-bearing 
animals  alone  were  responsible  for  many 
great  American  fortunes. 

But  the  inroads  of  civilization,  wanton 
slaughter  of  birds  and  mammals  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  disease,  lack  of  under- 
standing management,  greed  for  large  bags 
and  long  seasons,  all  these  combined  to  re- 
duce the  nation’s  wildlife  to  a pitifully  small 


Biologists  Find  and  Describe  Many  Mammals 

Survey  scientists  collected  more  than  136,- 
600  specimens  of  mammals  in  North  America 
during  their  years  of  research.  The  largest 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  includes 
the  smallest  mammal  on  the  continent,  a 
three-inch  shrew,  and  a Kodiak  bear,  the 
largest  existing  meat  eater.  The  collection  is 
indispensable  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  wildlife  along  the  many  lines 
embraced  in  the  general  activities  of  the 
Survey. 

While  some  workers  collected  mammals  in 
Death  Valley,  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  or  ] 
the  frozen  lands  of  the  Arctic,  other  Survey  i 
workers  spent  years  in  other  fields  and  in  | 
the  laboratory  observing  wild  animals  as  ! 
they  fed  and  examining  the  food  contents  of  || 
the  stomachs  of  various  mammals  and  birds.  " 
Information  obtained  by  food  habits  inves- 
tigators is  invaluable  to  Federal,  State,  and 
private  organizations  interested  in  planting 
foods  to  attract  or  maintain  various  species  of 
animals. 
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WILDLIFE  HISTORY 


i On  the  basis  of  40  years  research,  a recent 
iBiological  Survey  publication  describes  the 
“Food  of  Game  Ducks”  and  another,  “Food 
iHabits  of  Diving  Ducks.” 

' In  1920,  the  Biological  Survey  began  bird- 
banding  activities,  work  that  formerly  was 
done  by  the  American  Birdbanding  Associa- 
Ition.  Since  then,  more  than  3,000,000  birds 
in  North  America  have  been  tagged  with 
numbered  bands.  Records  of  date  and  place 
,of  banding  and  the  date  and  place  the  birds 
jare  recaptured  have  given  the  Survey  in- 
formation that  shows  what  routes  are  taken 
by  various  species  of  birds  during  migration. 

This  phase  of  the  Survey’s  work  is  de- 
■scribed  in  a mimeographed  leaflet,  BS-145, 
entitled  “Birdbanding.” 

With  the  knowledge  supplied  by  migration 
investigators  plus  information  obtained  by 
other  scientists,  the  Survey  was  able  to  de- 
termine where  it  might  best  locate  the  more 
than  260  areas  in  the  nation-wide  system  of 
wildlife  refuges.  • 

With  the  cooperation  of  more  than  750 
active  birdbanders,  and  the  aid  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, Survey  personnel  have  devised 
methods  of  conducting  migratory  waterfowl 
inventories  that  indicate  the  trends  in  popu- 
lation from  year  to  year. 

These  annual  inventories  indicate  that  the 
program  of  the  Biological  Survey  is  succeed- 
ing. In  1900,  observers  believed  there  were 
about  120,000,000  migratory  waterfowl  in 
North  America.  By  1935,  the  population  had 
decreased  to  less  than  30,000,000.  The  Bio- 
logical Survey  recommended  drastic  hunting 
regulations  and  intensified  its  action  program 
in  that  same  year,  basing  its  program  on  the 
data  compiled  during  the  previous  50  years. 
Today,  the  population  is  about  double  that 
of  1935,  being  estimated  in  1940  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  65,000,000. 

Putting  Information  to  Work 

In  1903,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
established  the  Pelican  Island  Bird  Refuge 
in  Florida,  the  first  wildlife  sanctuary  in  the 
country.  The  Biological  Survey  soon  began 
to  administer  a series  of  sanctuaries  and 
refuges  that  developed  into  what  is  now  a 
nation-wide  system  of  wintering,  resting, 
and  nesting  areas  for  all  types  of  animals. 

In  1934,  the  refuge  system  began  suddenly 
to  expand  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
There  were  104  wildlife  areas  in  1934.  As  of 
December  31,  1939,  there  were  266  national 
wildlife  refuges  with  more  than  13,500,000 
acres  of  land. 

Selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  suitabil- 
ity to  wildlife  and  on  areas  where  wildlife 
is  the  major  consideration,  the  refuge  system 
today  includes  178  refuges  primarily  for 
waterfowl,  50  chiefly  for  colonial  birds,  26 
for  wildlife  in  general,  and  12  for  big  game. 

Control  Necessary  for  Preservation 

Paradoxically,  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
sometimes  requires  the  reduction  of  some 
forms.  Predatory  animals  and  rodents  some- 
times endanger  some  species  or  become  so 
numerous  in  certain  areas  that  livestock  or 
farmers’  crops  are  damaged  by  the  depredat- 


ing animals.  Then,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
corrective  measures — either  removing  the 
animals  to  other  areas  or  destroying  them. 
This  need  for  control  of  animals  resulted  in 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  in  1915  dele- 
gating to  the  Biological  Survey  the  task  of 
controlling  predatory  animals  and  rodents. 

With  the  cooperation  of  various  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  private  firms,  and  in- 
dividuals, Biological  Survey  workers  have 
devised  scientific  methods  to  control  in- 
jurious species  without  harming  other  forms, 
and  these  methods  are  so  applied  that  even 
the  injurious  species  is  extirpated  only 
locally. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  cooperating  agencies  have  done 
much  to  reduce  losses  from  predators  and 
rodents  and  to  protect  public  health.  Since 
the  Survey’s  participation  in  control  opera- 
tions, more  than  1,174,000  predators  have  been 
taken;  5,128  stock  killing  bears;  1,031,951 
coyotes;  21,410  wolves;  4,953  mountain  lions; 
and  110,642  bobcats. 

Among  the  important  phases  of  the  con- 
trol work  are  the  destruction  of  house  rats, 
the  prevention  of  spread  of  typhus  fever, 
sylvatic  plague,  and  other  public  health 
menaces  in  which  rodents  are  involved. 

Study  Fur  Animals 

For  many  years,  the  Biological  Survey  has 
also  concerned  itself  with  the  status  of  the 
continent’s  fur-animal  resources.  Regulation 
of  trapping  and  hunting  of  fur  animals,  how- 
ever, rests  with  the  States.  Fur  experts  of 
the  Survey  declare  that  unless  more  strin- 
gent control  is  exercised  in  the  taking  of  fur 
animals,  this  valuable  resource  will  become 
so  depleted  that  many  of  the  animals  may 
even  be  exterminated. 

Exactly  how  many  fur  animals  are  trap- 
ped and  pelted  each  year  is  not  known. 
Recent  nation-wide  investigations  by  Biolog- 
ical Survey  workers  revealed  that  few  States 
have  adequate  information  as  to  the  number 
of  fur  animals  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
the  number  being  taken  each  year. 


“Though  accurate  figures  are  not  available, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  pro- 
ducing 10,000,000  fur  animals  a year  and 
taking  15,000,000  or  producing  15,000,000  and 
taking  25,000,000,  one  thing  is  certain,”  fur 
investigators  declared,  ‘and  that  is  that  we 
are  taking  many  more  fur  animals  than  are 
being  raised  each  year.  We  are  rapidly  de- 
pleting one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
income  in  the  country.” 

Investigate  Diseases 

When  fur  farmers  and  breeders  in  the 
United  States  were  losing  many  animals  be- 
cause of  disease  a few  years  ago,  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  appointed  special  disease  investi- 
gators to  study  the  situation  and  devise 
methods  of  prevention  or  control. 

In  the  past  5 years,  the  wildlife  disease 
investigators,  among  other  things,  have  work- 
ed on  the  control  of  distemper  in  foxes,  the 
prevention  of  coccidiosis  in  rabbits,  and  have 
curbed  the  spread  of  lung  disease  in  silver 
foxes.  The  work  has  since  expanded  to  in- 
clude research  into  all  fields  of  wildlife  dis- 
eases. In  recent  years  these  workers  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge 
in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  dread  water- 
fowl  disease,  botulism. 

66  Agents  Enforce  Game  Laws 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  following  the  signing  in  1916  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  North  American 
migratory  birds,  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
regulations  of  migratory  bird  hunting  are 
established  and  enforced.  Mexico  signed  a 
similar  treaty  with  the  United  States  in 
1936.  The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act, 
passed  in  1939,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
areas  for  waterfowl  refuges.  Without  this 
legislation,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  waterfowl 
resources  of  the  continent  could  have  been 
preserved. 

Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act,  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act, 
and  the  Lacey  Act,  law-enforcement  agents 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Pelicans.  Clear  Eake,  California.  Photo  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gal)rielson.  Director,  Pisli  and  Wildlife 

Service,  U.  S.  I>ei>t.  of  the  Interior. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  1940-41  HUNT- 


Declaration  of  1940-41  Hunting  and  Trapping  Seasons 

The  Commission  made  due  investigation  and  carefully  analyzed 
extensive  field  reports  covering  the  present  and  prospective  supply 
cf  game  and  fur-bearing  animals.  It  discussed  at  some  length  with 
members  of  the  Staff,  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  others,  rules  and  regulations  which  might 
properly  be  adopted  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
several  species  for  the  future.  The  Commission  also  considered 
continuance  of  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  hunting  accidents  and 
further  to  improve  relations  between  landowners  and  sportsmen. 

After  full  discussion,  upon  motions  made,  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried  this  11th  day  of  July,  1940,  findings  of  fact  were 
agreed  to  and  resolutions  fixing  rules  and  regulations  covering  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Findings  of  Fact 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  finds  as  facts  that: 

(A)  Small  Game — All  species  of  small  upland  game,  except  vary- 
ing hares,  have  shown  sufficient  increase  to  justify  an  open  hunting 
season  of  a full  month,  and  in  the  main  to  allow  maximum  bag 
limits  as  set  forth  in  the  Game  Law,  while  some  species  have  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  justify  the  establishment  of  more  liberal 
bag  limits  than  those  stated  in  the  law. 

(B)  Big  Game 

1.  Beer — The  deer  herd  has  increased  materially  during  the  past 
two  breeding  seasons,  while  deer  food  conditions  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  are  no  longer  adequate  to  sustain 
the  current  herd  in  a sound  and  thrifty  condition.  The  presence 
of  excessive  numbers  of  deer  is  interfering  seriously  with  the 
Commission’s  food  and  cover  improvement  program,  from  75% 
to  90%  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  food  plots  recently  planted 
by  the  Commission  in  deer  territory  having  been  destroyed  by 
said  animals.  In  certain  large  areas  reports  from  field  officers 
convince  the  Commission  that,  due  to  the  size  of  the  deer 
herd,  small  forest  game,  such  as  grouse,  varying  hares,  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  and  in  some  counties  wild  turkeys,  are  not  thriving 
primarily  because  the  under-growth,  including  many  essential 
food  species,  has  been  destroyed.  Furthermore,  deer  damage 
complaints  from  farmers  in  many  counties  this  spring  are 
widespread  and  most  distressing. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  (1)  to  bring  the  deer  herd 
within  the  presently  available  forage  supply,  (2)  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  health  and  virility  of  the  animals,  (3)  to 
improve  food  and  cover  conditions  for  small  game  within  vast, 
over-browsed  areas,  (4)  to  alleviate  widespread  deer  damage 
complaints  on  Pennsylvania’s  farms,  and  (5)  to  prevent  over- 
crowding of  hunters  with  the  attendant  danger  to  human  life 
which  occurs  when  only  limited  areas  are  opened  to  the 
hunting  of  deer  without  visible  antlers  or  when  only  a short 
season  is  declared,  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  have 
a statewide  combined  open  season  of  two  weeks  for  deer  of 
both  sexes,  other  than  those  animals  having  only  a visible 
spike  antler  or  antlers  without  branches,  commonly  called 
points,  which  animals  should  be  protected  to  safeguard  human 
life.  The  Commission  is  further  convinced  that  such  a season 
will  not  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  herd  and  will  give  all 
deer  hunters  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sport  without  the 
overcrowding  of  hunters  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Bears — The  present  supply  of  bears  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
an  open  season  of  more  than  four  days,  but  it  is  felt  that 
organized  hunting  parties  can  safely  be  allowed  to  take  two 
bears. 

(O)  Fur-Bearers — The  prospective  supply  of  various  fur-bearing 
animals,  except  in  the  case  of  the  muskrat,  is  ample  to  allow  the 
taking  of  such  animals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  supply  of  minks  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  justify  two  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  trapping,  while  under  present  conditions  the 
season  for  trapping  muskrats  should  not  exceed  one  month. 

Otters  and  beavers  have  again  increased  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  taking  of  these  fur-bearers  in  a number  of  counties  as  below 
indicated. 

RESOLUTIONS 

1.  "WHEREAS,  After  due  investiagtion  and  information  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  annual  supply  of  game  and  fur- 
bearing animals  in  the  Commonwealth,  said  Commission  finds  as 
facts  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  future  supply  of  game  birds,  game  animals  and  fur- 
bearing animals  in  said  Commonwealth,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
ihe  length  of  certain  open  seasons  or  to  reduce  certain  bag  limits 
lor  game  birds,  game  animals  and  fur-bearing  animals  fixed  by 
law,  and  to  establish  small  game  possession  limits  and  other  regula- 
tions, governing  the  hunting,  taking,  and  killing  thereof,  during  the 
period  from  October  1,  1940  to  September  30,  1941,  inclusive,  as 
hereafter  set  forth;  and  that  protection  may  be  removed  and  an 
open  season  declared,  and  extensions  of  certain  open  seasons  and 
bag  limits,  as  provided  by  law,  may  be  allowed  for  certain  other 
species  of  game  and  of  fur-bearing  animals  hereinafter  named, 
without  jeopardizing  the  future  supply  thereof  as  hereinafter  set 
forth,  notwithstanding  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  stated  in 
the  Act  of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth;  all  under  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  V and  "VI  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937.  P.  L.  1225,  entitled  “An  Act  con- 
cerning game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and  amend- 
ing, revising,  consolidating  and  changing  the  laws  relating  thereto”, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  June  24,  1939,  P.  L.  810; 

2.  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOL\^ED,  That  in  accordance  with 
said  facts,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  pursuant  to  the  powers  and  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Assembly,  does  hereby:  (a) 
fix  open  seasons,  certain  shooting  and  trapping  hours,  and  daily, 
season,  and  possession  limits,  for  hunting,  taking,  killing  or  trapping 
for  certain  species  of  game  birds,  game  animals,  and  fur -bearing 
animals,  (b)  increase  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  certain  species 
thereof  and  reduce  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  certain  other 
species  thereof  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  in  certain  parts 
thereof,  and  (c)  prescribe  the  method  of  hunting  and  trapping 
therefore  from  October  1st,  1940  to  September  30th,  1941,  inclusive, 
as  hereinafter  specified  (Sundays  excepted  where  so  provided  by 
law);  and  during  said  year,  insofar  as  open  hunting  or  trapping 
seasons,  bag  limits,  certain  shooting  and  trapping  hours,  and  cer- 
tain possession  limits  are  concerned,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  hunt  for, 
take  and  kill  game  birds,  game  animals,  and  fur-bearing  animals 
only  in  accordance  with  the  open  seasons,  shooting  hours,  and  daily, 
season  and  possession  limits,  as  fixed  and  specified  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  in  these  resolutions;  and  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  persons  to  hunt  for,  take,  kill  or  possess 
any  game  birds,  or  game  animals,  or  fur-bearing  animals  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  or  any  of  them: 


ri'I^AXI)  GAME  (Small  Kame  posse.ssion 
limit  tliriH'  (lays’  bag)* 

Woorlchiicks  (Groundhogs)  

KiilTcd  Grouse  

Quail,  Boinvhite  . . 

Hungarian  Partridges*  (3  counties  only) 

Wild  Turkey  (8  counties  closed) 

Kiiigneck  Pheasants,  males  onl.v 

Grackics  (commonly  called  Itlackhirds) . . 

Kahhits.  Cottontails  

Sciiiirrels.  Gray,  ISlack  and  Fo.v  (com- 

hined  kinds)  

S<iuirrels.  Kcd  . . - 

Raccoons,  all  counties  hy  individual  or 

hunting  part.v  

Raccoons,  by  traps  (21  counties  closed) 
R(*ar,  over  one  year  old  hy  individual 

(10  counties  closed)  

Rear,  over  one  year  old  hy  hunting  party 

of  five  or  more*  

I>eer,  a combined  season,  consisting  of 
both  a regular  season  for  male  (leer 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler 
as  authorized  h.v  law,  and  a season 
for  antlerless  deer*,  each  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  with  deer  hearing 
onb'  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers 
without  branches,  commonly  called 

points,  being  protected  

Dccr,  as  aimve,  by  hunting  party  of 

ti  or  more  . . . . 

FCR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed 
before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates) 

Minks  

Otters*  (B.v  traps  onPv,  in  G counties).. 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  

Beavers*  (Traps  only.  27  counties  closed) 
Opossums  an(l  Skunks  


BAG  LIMITS  SEASONS 


Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

4=1= 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Sept.  30 

2* 

10*  ] 

5* 

15* 

2* 

6* 

1 

1 

o 

12* 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  30 

Unlimited 

4* 

20 

6 

20 

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30,  ’41 

1* 

15*  ] 

Nov.  1* 

Dec.  31 

15* 

1 

1 

1 

Nov.  18* 

Not.  21* 

2* 

2*  ; 

^ Dec.  2* 

Deo.  14* 

1 

^ ( 

6 

6 ' 

Unlimited 

Nov. 

1* 

Jan. 

31, 

’41 

4* 

Nov. 

1* 

Jan. 

31. 

•41 

Unlimited 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

31* 

3* 

Mar. 

1* 

Mar. 

15. 

■41 

Unproteict4^d 

unti 

1 Sept. 

30. 

’41 

Items  above  without  asterisks  are  as  stated  in  the  law  and  listed  only 
for  information;  those  with  asterisks  (*)  show  where  changes  were  made  or  open 
seasons  and  bag  limits  fixed  by  the  Commission. 
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ING  AND  TRAPPING  SEASONS 


3.  AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  pursuant  to  author- 
ity conferred  upon  it  by  Article  V of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved 
June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  June 
24,  1939,  P.  L.  810,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  addition 
to  fixing  the  dates  for  the  regular  statewide  season  for  male 
deer  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler,  as  authorized  by  law, 
from  December  2 to  14,  inclusive,  finds  as  facts  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that — 

<a)  In  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  future 
supply  of  the  species; 

(b)  To  maintain  a more  nearly  balanced  sex  ratio  in  the  breed- 
ing stock,  which  in  its  opinion  does  not  now  exist,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth; 

(o)  To  reduce  the  herd  to  a size  which  will  assure  sufficient  food 
and  forage  to  sustain  the  animals  in  a sound  and  thrifty 
condition; 

(d)  To  improve  food  and  cover  conditions  for  small  game  over  vast 
areas; 

(e)  To  alleviate  widespread  deer  damage  complaints  on  Pennsyl- 
vania's farms;  and 

(f)  To  prevent  overcrowding  of  hunters  with  the  attendant  danger 
to  human  life  which  occurs  wiien  only  limited  areas  are  de- 
clared open  to  the  hunting  of  deer  without  visible  antlers  or 
when  only  a short  season  is  declared; 

an  open  season  which  will  allow  for  the  statewide  removal  of 
deer  is  both  necessary  and  desirable. 

THEREFORE,  The  said  Commission  does  hereby  remove  pro- 
tection from  and  does  declare  an  open  season  for  the  hunting, 
taking  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer  throughout  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth, except  in  Game  Refuges  and  other  protected  areas 
established  by  the  Commission,  during  the  same  period  as  the 
season  for  male  deer  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler,  namely, 
from  7:00  o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1940,  and 
continuing  to  the  14th  day  of  December,  1940,  at  5:00  o’clock  P.M., 
during  which  period  all  deer,  except  those  with  only  a visible 
spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
branches  or  a “Y”),  may  be  hunted  for  and  taken  only  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  numbers  prescribed  by  said  Act  for  the  taking 
of  male  deer,  with  no  special  permit  being  required  other  than 
fhe  regular  hunter’s  license  wherever  the  Act  cited  requires  the 
possession  of  such  license. 

FURTHERMORE,  The  said  Commission  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
exercise  its  powers,  under  sub-section  (c)  of  Section  501  of  Article 
V of  the  Act  above  cited,  to  issue  or  require  special  permits  to 
hunt  for  or  kill  antlerless  deer  during  said  combination  open  season 
hereby  fixed  for  the  killing  of  deer,  or  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  hunt  for  such  deer  in  any  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  to  require  a fee  of  $1.00  for  a special  permit  which, 
Linder  the  said  Act  of  Assembly,  it  is  empowered  to  impose;  and  the 
Commission  does  hereby  declare  a close  season  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt  for,  kill  or  take,  or  attempt  to 
hunt  for,  kill,  or  take,  any  deer  with  only  a visible  spike  antler 
(sometimes  called  horn)  or  antlers,  without  points  (sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  branches  or  a “Y”),  regardless  of  the  size  or  develop- 
iment  thereof,  during  the  year  1940;  and 

4.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V of  the  Act  above  cited,  the  Commission 
liereby  declares  an  open  season  for  the  hunting,  taking,  and  killing 
bf  Hungarian  Partridges  in  the  Counties  of  Lycoming,  Montour  and 
'lorthumberland;  and 

5.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  501  of  Article  V of  the 
act  above  cited,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  raccoons 
are  sufficiently  abundant  to  justify  the  hunting  for,  taking,  and 
tilling  of  such  animals  during  the  open  season  and  in  the  numbers 
above  indicated  through  the  use  of  lawful  traps  and  deadfalls  in 
all  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  Beaver,  Berks,  Bucks, 
butler,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster, 
-lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
'Northumberland,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  and  York,  (in 
vhich  excepted  counties  certain  landowners  may  trap  raccoons 
-inder  the  law) ; and  all  counties  except  those  named  are  hereby 
leclared  open  to  such  trapping  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
)f  the  Act  above  cited,  the  season  bag  limit  of  fifteen  (15  as  in- 

- iicated  to  apply  to  hunting  and  trapping  combined;  and 

6.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  (a)  That  the  open  season  for 
' trapping  beavers  as  above  indicated  shall  apply  to  all  the  counties 


of  the  Commonwealth,  except  Armstrong,  Beaver.  Bradford,  Cam- 
bria, Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming,  but  in  addition 
to  the  regulations  as  fixed  by  law  there  is  hereby  added  a special 
regulation  that  one  person  shall  set  and  tend  not  to  exceed  ten 
(10)  traps;  (b)  that  the  open  season  for  taking  otters  as  above 
indicated  shall  apply  only  to  the  counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe, 
Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming;  and  (c)  that  beavers  and 
otters  shall  not  be  trapped  or  taken  in  any  other  county  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and 

7.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  603  of  Article  V of  the  Act  above  cited,  the 
Commission  hereby  declares  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clarion, 
Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  McKean,  Pike,  Potter,  Susquehanna,  Warren, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  open  to  the  use  of  snares  without  springpoles 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  predators  from  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1940,  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1941,  inclusive,  and  such  devices 
shall  not  be  used  in  any  other  County  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 

8.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  (a)  That  there  shall  be  no 
open  season  to  hunt  for  or  kill  Chukar  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares  (Snow-shoe  Rabbits),  Deer  with 
only  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points.  Elk  and  Cub 
Bears;  (b)  that  during  the  year  1940  wild  turkeys  shall  not  be 
hunted,  taken,  or  killed  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk, 
Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter  and  Warren;  and  (c)  that  during 
said  years  bears  shall  not  be  hunted,  taken,  or  killed  in  the 
Counties  of  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Perry;  and 

9.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  the  interest  of  safety 
to  hunters,  and  further  to  safeguard  the  future  supply  of  game  and 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  as  authorized  by  provisions  of  the  Act 
above  cited,  in  shall  be  unlawful:  (a)  to  hunt  for,  take,  trap,  or 
kill,  or  to  attempt  to  hunt  for,  take,  trap,  or  kill  any  wild  birds  or 
wild  animals,  migratory  or  otherwise,  before  9:00  A.  M.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  on  November  1,  1940,  the  first  day  of  the  general 
open  hunting  season  as  fixed  by  these  rules  and  regulations;  (b)  or 
to  take  fur-bearing  animals  or  raccoons  before  7:00  A.  M.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  by  trapping  on  the  first  day  of  the  several  trapping 
seasons  above  fixed  for  the  taking  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
raccoons,  or  to  set  or  stake  out  traps  for  fur-bearing  animals  or 
raccoons  prior  to  that  hour  on  the  dates  named;  (c)  or  to  have  in 
possession  more  game  birds  or  game  animals  defined  and  classified 
as  “small  game”  than  the  number  that  any  one  person  may  law- 
fully take  or  kill  in  any  three  days;  and 

10.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  1940  open  seasons, 
oag  limits,  and  other  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  hunting, 
taking,  and  killing  of  migratory  game  birds,  as  promulgated  by 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  shall  be  effective  for  the  year  1940  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  provided  by  Section  503  of  Article  V of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Law  above  cited,  except  that  on  November  1,  1940 
no  such  migratory  game  birds  shall  be  pursued  or  hunted  prior  to 
the  hour  hereinbefore  fixed,  nor  shall  such  birds  be  hunted  on 
Sundays;  it  being  construed  by  the  Commission  that,  except  on 
November  1,  1940,  in  tidal  marsh  areas  any  earlier  hour  than 
7:00  A.  M.  or  any  later  shooting  hour  than  5:00  P.  M.  that  may  be 
permitted  by  said  Federal  regulations  for  rails  and  gallinules  after 
September  30  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion above  cited;  it  being  further  construed  by  the  Commission 
that,  except  on  November  1,  1940,  any  earlier  shooting  hour  than 
7:00  A.  M.  that  may  be  permitted  by  said  Federal  regulations  for 
waterfowl  and  coots  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the 
section  above  cited;  and 

11.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  of  prose- 
cution as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  above  cited;  and 

12.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  notice  of  the  foregoing 
action  shall  be  duly  published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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KINGFISHER  PLEADS  HIS  CASE 


Gentlemen: 

My  name  is  Kingfisher.  I am  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in 
your  state  and  I pride  myself  on  being  a fisherman  whose  skill  many 
of  your  best  sportsmen  have  envied.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  envy  has  created  a selfishness  among  many  of  you  that  is  lead- 
ing to  my  destruction.  Perhaps  I can  explain  a few  things  in  this 
letter  that  will  cause  you  to  feel  a bit  more  kindly  toward  me,  and 
which  may  make  you  feel  that  I am  a fellow-sportsman  who  wants 
to  be  your  friend  and  who  asks  in  return  only  that  you  do  not 
destroy  me. 

On  Page  6,  Article  I,  Section  101,  of  your  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
you  will  find  me  listed  along  with  such  birds  as  the  English  Spar- 
row, Starling,  Crow,  Goshawk,  Great  Horned  Owl  and  a few 
others  as  not  worthy  of  your  protection.  I wrote  directly  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  find  out  why  I was  not  pro- 
tected as  most  other  birds  are  and  the  answer  came  back:  “The 
fishermen  demanded  it.” 

In  other  words,  the  fishermen,  the  SPORTSMEN,  resent  the  fact 
that  the  Great  Spirit  endowed  me  and  all  my  brothers  with  an 
appetite  for  fish  because  they  are  afraid  that  we  might  catch  a 
fish  to  live  that  they  might  have  caught  for  sport.  If  this  is  true, 
then  sportsmanship  plays  no  part  in  my  case.  I will  have  to  state 
my  plea  from  the  standpoint  of  hard  facts  to  a jury  devoid  of  senti- 
ment. 

My  defense  is  based  on  the  death  of  313  of  my  brothers  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  order  to  prove  to  man  that  we  are  not 
nearly  the  destructive  birds  that  you  believe  we  are.  I quote  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Bulletin  on  “Birds  in  Relation  to  Fishes:  “Examination  of 
313  stomachs  of  Kingfishers,  collected  in  widely  different  sections 
of  the  country,  showed  that  less  than  half  the  fishes  taken  were  of 
kinds  usually  eaten  by  man.  Crawfishes  formed  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  food,  frogs  more  than  5 per  cent,  and  water  beetles  about  4 
per  cent.  Because  the  bird  occurs  singly  or  in  pairs  and  is  so 
widely  distributed,  it  is  probable  that  DEPREDATIONS  ARE  COM- 
PARATIVELY UNIMPORTANT  except  at  fish  hatcheries  or  at 
planted  streams.  At  these  places  appropriate  protective  measures 
can  often  greatly  lessen  the  damage.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  MANY  OF  THE  FISHES  TAKEN  ARE  NOTED 
ENEMIES  OF  SPORTING  VARIETIES  in  that  they  feed  exten- 
sively on  spawn  of  the  species  prized  by  man.” 

In  this  same  bulletin,  I am  called  “One  of  the  most  maligned  yet 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  avifauna.”  So  you  see,  what  little 

• Mr.  Harrison  writes  a daily  column  on  birds  in  the  Daily  Valley  News. 
Tarentum. 


By  HAL  H.  HARRISON* 

damage  I might  do  to  your  fishing  pleasure,  I compensate  by  help- 
ing you  in  eating  the  enemies  of  game  fish.  With  me,  it  is  a case  of 
fish  or  starve.  Naturally,  I catch  the  fish  that  are  the  easiest  for 
me  to  nab,  the  slow-moving  ones  of  the  shallow  water,  and  game 
fish  are  not  in  that  class. 

Even  though  these  facts  that  show  that  I am  not  your  enemy  are 
undeniable,  I still  would  like  to  appeal  to  you  from  a more  spiritual 
side.  In  other  words,  if  I am  to  be  your  friend,  I want  you  to  accept 
me  because  you  feel  that  I have  as  much  right  here  on  earth  as  you 
have.  Even  if  the  facts  were  reversed  and  it  was  found  that  we 
both  liked  the  same  kind  of  fish,  where  did  you  come  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Great  Spirit  put  these  fish  in  the  streams  as  the  exclusive 
and  personal  property  of  Man,  a member  of  one  class  of  a subphy- 
lum of  the  thirteenth  phyla  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  known  as  a 
vertebrate,  or  an  animal  with  a backbone. 

Long  before  Man  ever  set  a foot  in  Pennsylvania,  we  Kingfishers 
gathered  our  food  from  its  streams.  You  came  to  OUR  streams  and 
started  to  take  OUR  fish.  There  seemed  to  be  plenty  for  us  both 
until  a group  of  you  SPORTSMEN  decided  that  we  Kingfishers 
might  eat  a few  of  OUR  fish  that  you  foreigners  to  our  land  might 
catch  for  your  pleasure.  So  you  went  to  your  Legislature  and 
cried  to  them  that  those  terrible  Kingfishers  were  eating  some  fish 
that  you  might  have  caught.  Because  it  was  a one-sided  cry  with 
the  defense  unable  to  show  you  how  wrong  you  were,  the  Legisla- 
ture said  to  you:  “Those  Kingfishers  have  no  right  to  live  if  they 
are  spoiling  any  of  your  sport.  WeTl  put  them  on  the  unprotected 
list  and  allow  you  to  kill  them.” 

This  they  did.  And  kill  us  you  may. 

Now  if  you  still  feel  that  the  beautiful  greyish-blue  bird  that 
rattles  past  you  to  break  the  monotony  of  your  quiet  fishing  trips 
IS  not  a good  pal  whose  companionship  is  not  pleasant  to  you;  if 
you  still  feel  that  I must  die  in  order  that  you  might  not  miss  even 
a single  possible  catch  out  of  millions  of  fish;  if  you  still  feel  that 
even  though  I do  try  to  kill  some  of  the  enemies  of  game  fish  I dare 
not  ever  be  guilty  of  even  an  occasional  bite  of  what  you  consider 
YOUR  fish;  if  you  feel  that  way,  you  are  not  a sportsman  and  I 
must  die  at  your  hands. 

But  if  you  want  me  to  be  your  fishing  pal,  then  please  tell  your 
Legislator  that  you  want  me  put  on  the  protected  list  of  birds. 

Thanks,  and  happy  fishing  to  us  all! 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

KINGFISHER. 
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What  One  School  is  Doing  For  Conservation 

By  Wm.  R.  Moody 


SHOULD  instructions  on  conservation  and 
the  basic  principles  of  sportsmanship 
hold  a place  in  our  modern  educational  sys- 
tem? All  broadminded  and  future-observing 
individuals  will,  when  asked  this  question, 
1 voice  a hearty  “Yea!”  But  mere  approvals 
do  not  produce  results. 

One  school  in  the  Keystone  State  has  put 
theory  into  practice — that  school  is  the  Cole- 
! stock  High  School,  located  at  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  may  be  found  a junior 
sportsman’s  group  which  is  the  largest  club 
of  this  nature  in  the  entire  state. 

The  Colestock  High  School  Sportsman’s 
Club  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1935  by 
William  Helfrich  and  Arthur  Brady,  faculty 
members  of  the  school,  for  boys  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  wildlife.  The  purpose 
of  this  club  is  to  mold  these  boys  into  the 
true  sportsmen  of  tomorrow. 

Today  the  club  consists  of  nearly  every 
boy  in  the  school  and  has  won  the  recognition 
and  esteem  of  local,  county  and  state  con- 
servationists. 

With  the  help  of  our  advisors  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  Game,  Fish,  and  Fire 
Wardens  two  distinct  kinds  of  activity  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  club  members. 
These  two  types  may  be  classified  as  indoor 
and  outdoor. 

The  indoor  program  consits  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Preparation  for  Hunting  Season  — Before 
the  season  opens  the  boys  are  instructed  in 
the  correct  methods  that  should  be  used  in  the 
care,  handling,  and  shooting  of  firearms.  They 
are  also  instructed  on  the  Game  Laws  and 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  property 
owners. 

Rifle  Meets — After  the  hunting  season  has 
ended  the  boys  are  kept  in  practice  by  hav- 
ing organized  rifle  teams.  These  teams  meet 
in  regular  club  matches  once  or  twice  a 
month.  Each  rifleman  is  taught  to  shoot  from 
the  four  recognized  positions;  namely,  off- 
hand, prone,  kneeling  and  sitting. 

Regular  Meetings — Regular  meetings  of  the 
club  are  held  bi-monthly  in  the  school  audi- 
torium. Here  the  boys  listen  to  lectures,  meet 
Game  Officials,  and  see  movies,  all  of  which 


are  carefully  selected  in  order  that  they  may 
provide  entertainment  and  at  the  same  time 
instill  in  the  club  members  the  rules  of  con- 
servation and  the  laws  by  which  true  sports- 
men are  governed. 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  the  boys  that  if  the 
landowners  are  given  the  consideration  due 
them  they  will  treat  the  sportsmen  in  a like 
manner.  Training  of  this  type  is  given  to 
every  member  of  the  organization. 

Annual  Sportsman’s  Show — Each  year  the 
club,  cooperating  with  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  town,  holds  a sportsman’s  show  in  the 
school  building.  The  program  for  this  affair 


is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  displays,  and 
the  speakers  and  motion  pictures.  The  dis- 
plays are  given  ample  room  in  the  school 
gymnasium  and  consist  of  sportsman’s  ap- 
parel, equipment  and  accessories  taken  from 
various  establishments  in  the  city. 

Speakers  from  the  State  Conservation 
headquarters  and  other  sportsman  leaders 
are  provided  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
general  public  and  the  club  leaders  and  the 
work  of  the  club  during  the  previous  year 
is  made  public. 

The  outdoor  program  is  where  the  boys 
have  a chance  to  put  their  theories  into  prac- 
tical use.  All  activity  is  so  organized  so  that 
there  will  be  something  for  each  member  to 
do  during  every  season  of  the  year. 

Dogs — All  of  the  boys  are  interested  in 
the  proper  care  and  training  of  hunting  dogs. 
Generally  helpful  hints  are  suggested  and 
each  dog  owner  profits  from  the  other’s 
advice  and  observation.  Actual  training  of 
the  dogs  takes  place  before  the  game  sea- 
son opens  and  special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  dogs  during  the  hunting  season. 

Fishing — Titusville  is  well  situated  for 
fishing  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  club 
does  some  type  of  angling.  Care  of  the  fish- 
ing tackle  is  stressed  along  with  the  stocking 
of  streams,  fish  conservation,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  wooded  streams  during  the 
different  seasons.  This  year  a casting  pro- 
gram is  under  way.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  instruct  the  boy  in  the  fine 
art  of  bait  and  fly  casting. 


Courtesy  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
School  boys  puttiiiK  up  and  filliiiK  food  l>o.\cs  for  birds. 
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CHESTNUT  TREES 


Hif.  CdUacL/id  Heeden. 


As  if  that  were  not  enough,  this  friendly 
tree  added  the  further  welcome  of  furnish- 
ing a delectable  filling  of  nuts  for  the  wild 
turkey  and  other  fowl  which  graced  the 
Puritanical  table  as  want  decreed.  And,  if 
we  but  knew,  there  was  many  a romance 
which  had  its  inception  around  a blazing  log 
fire  from  which  were  drawn  these  chestnuts — ■ 
steamed  done. 


with  soil,  it  made  admirable  stock  on  which  ; 
to  lay  the  long,  ribbon-like  railroad  steel  as 
well  as  uphold  the  thin  strands  of  wire  which  ; 
comprise  the  vast  and  intricate  system  of 
the  telephone.  There  is  scarcely  a commun-  i 
ity  anywhere  which  does  not  receive  the  | 
magic  power  of  electricity  delivered  over  i 
chestnut  poles.  The  desire  for  using  chest-  : 
nut  for  post  or  pole  purposes  is  based  upon  ■ 
the  quality  of  durability  when  placed  on  or 
in  the  ground.  The  straight,  upright  and 
slightly  tapering  stems  are  adjuncts  to  al- 
ready arresting  qualities. 


Aside  from  an  economic  standpoint,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  value  of  the  chestnut 
as  it  concerns  us  esthetically.  Hardly  any 
of  the  “old  folks”  cannot  associate  the  more 
pleasant  memories  of  youth  with  the  delight- 
ful experience  of  gathering  the  golden  brown 
nuts  following  the  frosts  of  September  and 
October.  Many  a cold  and  long  winter  even- 
ing has  been  pleasantly  spent  and  keenly 
remembered  through  some  association  with 


Some  (lay  the  chestnut  may  again  take  its  place  as  Pennsylvania’s  finest  nut  tree. 


Photo  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
A stately  old  chestnut. 


Until  recently,  the  chestnut  has  performed 
a miracle  which,  although  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
all  except  the  more  observant.  This  con- 
cerns the  feeding  of  the  forest  populace.  This 
tree  could  be  depended  upon  to  produce  an 
abundant  crop  of  nuts  yearly,  and  of  this 
splendid  crop  there  was  sufficient  to  feed 
well,  most  of  our  game  birds  as  well  as  those 
animals  of  vegetarian  and  omniverous  char- 
acteristics, Any  program  involving  artificial 
feeding,  when  done  to  some  degree  of  thor- 
oughness, will  quickly  bring  home  the  value 
of  this  nut  as  a life  sustaining  medium.  The 
rehabilitation  of  a disease  resisting  variety 
in  our  state  would  automatically  result  in 
the  saving  of  countless  lives  of  our  forest 
denizens  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  an- 
nually for  artificial  feeds. 

It  is  presumed  that  most  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
chestnut  from  our  eastern  forests.  The  Chest- 
nut Blight  or  bark  disease,  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City  about  1904,  and 
spread  in  ever  widening  circles.  From  this 
point,  it  has  virtually  annihilated  our  exist- 
ing stands.  This  fact  is  particularly  lament- 
able, because  it  came  at  a time  when  public 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Among  the  great  host  of  trees  which 
constitutes  a part  of  our  Pennsylvania 
fiora,  there  is,  probably,  no  single  one  that 
has  offered  more  friendly  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial,  agrarian  and  social 
development  in  Pennsylvania  history,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applied  to  the  pioneers,  than 
the  Eastern  Sweet  Chestnut. 

Possessed  of  the  quality  to  grow  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  wood  very  quickly,  its 
value  was  further  enhanced  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a highly  palatable  and  much  sought 
after  fruit  or  nut.  Not  only  were  our  fore- 
fathers able  to  build  of  this  tree  the  homes 
in  which  to  rear  their  offspring,  stables  and 
barns  to  shield  their  stock  and  store  the 
fruits  and  grains  of  a summer’s  harvest,  but 
they  cut  and  split  the  trees  into  long  and 
slender  rails,  and  the  materials  were  built 
into  fences  which  marked  the  boundaries 
from  which  they  drew  meagre  living,  or 
prevented  the  farm  animals  from  straying 
too  far  afield. 


roasted  chestnuts  which  comprised  an  im- 
portant part  of  a winter’s  diet.  The  real  joy 
in  their  consumption  included  a roasting  in 
the  crackling  log  fire  to  which  the  family 
was  wont  to  gather  in  “Snow  Bound  Days 
and  Nights.” 

With  the  advent  of  steam,  telegraphy  and 
the  telephone,  the  march  of  civilization  was 
ever  directed  toward  a setting  sun.  The  chest- 
nut, again,  was  found  new  and  important. 
Proving  especially  durable  when  in  contact 
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SPORTSMENI  LOOK  AHEAD!! 


photo  by  the  author 

Group  of  teachers  on  early  morninc  bird  hike  at  Tennessee  Summer  Conservation  School  for 

teachers. 


By  ROBERT  STEVENTON* 

CONSERVATION  is  not  a new  idea  in 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  a half  century 
ago  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  became  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Game  Commission  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  before  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  principles  of  conservation  he  had 
learned  while  living  in  the  West.  For  many 
years  the  Game  Commission,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  have  done  much  that  may  be  classi- 
fied as  conservation.  The  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  contributed  in  more  ways  than 
space  in  this  discussion  will  permit.  In 
recent  years  many  other  organizations  have 
become  conservation-minded,  and  are  con- 
'tributing  as  they  can. 

On  February  12,  1938  the  Pennsylvania 
I Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  decided  that 
,more  progress  must  be  made.  A Committee 
on  Conservation  Education  was  appointed  to 
.investigate  the  possibilities  of  teaching  con- 
servation in  the  schools  of  this  Common- 
. wealth.  The  question  then  arose  what  could 
such  a committee  accomplish.  I shall  list  a 
'few  things  this  committee  has  done  and  may 
'do.  First  the  committee  secured  permission 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
i allow  any  high  school  in  Pennsylvania  to 
! offer  a course  in  conservation  for  one  semes- 
I ter  provided  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
'course  has  been  approved.  A course  of  this 
' kind  shall  be  credited  one-half  Carnegie  unit. 
At  the  same  time  any  teacher  qualified  to 
: teach  science  will  be  qualified  to  teach  con- 
iservation. 

* Then,  some  months  later,  this  committee 
'called  together  persons  representative  of  the 
interested  groups.  These  persons  were  Dr. 
F.  B.  Haas,  Dr.  P.  L.  Cressman  and  Miss  L.  M. 
Clark  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; Mr.  R.  L.  Emerick  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Baer 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
Mr.  Seth  Gordon  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Luttringer, 
Jr.,  of  the  Game  Commission;  Mr.  C.  A. 
French  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Shoemaker  of  the  Fish 
Commission;  and  the  writer  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  During  the  discussion  the  following 
matters  were  considered.  First,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a bulletin  or  bulletins  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  was  discussed.  To  this  end, 
it  was  suggested  that  a committee  to  develop 
or  revise  materials  be  appointed.  Such  a 
! committee  might  include  successful  teachers 
land  representatives  of  interested  groups  and 
Smembers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
1 (Nature  Camp.  The  groups  or  departments 
' especially  interested  in  conservation  should 
i help  to  determine  what  should  be  taught; 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
other  educators  should  be  responsible  for 
recommending  sound  educational  approach 
I and  procedures. 

Second,  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
I amount  of  informational  material  on  the 
' reading  level  of  the  elementary  shcool  child 
was  considered.  In  this  connection  Mr.  M.  E. 
Shoemaker  has  developed  some  excellent 
f material  on  fish  that  may  be  used  in  elemen- 


f • Chairman,  Conservation  Education  Committee, 
s Penna.  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


tary  grades.  Similar  work  in  other  fields  is 
being  prepared. 

Third,  and  an  important  consideration,  was 
the  possibility  of  promoting  conservation 
education  by  means  of  contacts  with  teachers 
in  service  through  institute  lectures,  and  with 
key  groups  of  lay  people  such  as  service  and 
civic  clubs,  etc.  The  response  to  contacts 
made  with  many  county  superintendents  has 
been  very  favorable. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration,  was  the  possibility  of  adding 
courses  in  teachers  colleges  to  train  teachers 
in  conservation  education.  It  was  suggested 
that  a schedule  of  two  lectures  at  each  of  the 
State  Teacher’s  Colleges  might  be  arranged 
for  the  coming  year  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Fish  Commission  and  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  An  itinerary  is  now 
being  arranged  for  lectures  from  these 
groups. 

During  the  last  week  of  June  the  writer, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  Education,  had  the  privilege  of 
observing  the  set-up  as  it  is  functioning  in 
the  most  progressive  conservation-education 
state  in  the  union,  Tennessee.  What  is  being 
done  in  Tennessee  can  be  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. May  I review  it  briefly?  First,  let  us 
understand  that  Tennessee  has  the  advantage 
of  a Conservation  Department  with  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Forestry,  Geology,  Game, 
Fish,  State  Parks,  and  State  Information.  This 
department  has  an  Educational  Service  Staff 
consisting  of  John  C.  Caldwell,  James  L. 
Bailey,  an  assistant,  a photographer,  and  a 
secretary.  The  Educational  Service  was  or- 
ganized in  1937  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
conservation  program.  Its  primary  object  has 
been,  very  simply,  to  establish  the  teaching 
of  conservation  in  the  schools.  These  men 
realized  they  could  not  stimulate  a general 
conservation  consciousness  by  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Conservation  concepts  must  be  taught 


in  early  youth — people  must  be  sold  on  con- 
servation. They  visited  each  school  to  see 
what  was  being  taught  and  what  could  be 
done.  Keeping  in  mind  that  children  “learn 
by  doing”,  they  located  on  or  about  the 
school  grounds  great  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing wise  land  use.  To  stop  land  erosion, 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground,  dead  trees 
are  thrown  across  the  stakes,  stones  and 
broken  sticks  are  woven  in  front  of  the  dead 
tree,  grass,  lespedeza,  shrubbery  and  tress 
are  planted.  Here  the  child  can  learn  a lesson 
that  the  contour  of  land  and  our  system  of 
agriculture  and  our  wildlife  habitat  will 
never  be  perfect  as  long  as  a drop  of  muddy 
water  runs  away.  What  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  to  check  this  soil,  to  keep  this 
land  from  running  away  from  you? 

Roots  will  not  let  all  the  water  run  down 
hill.  This  was  demonstrated  on  a field  trip 
taken  by  teachers  who  attended  the  summer 
school  conservation  classes  to  the  top  of  Roan 
Mountain  about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  A spring  was  running 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  people  of  Tennessee  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  conservation  is  not  just  a 
word;  it  is  a way  of  living  and  an  area  of 
living. 

In  conjunction  with  professors  of  education 
Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Bailey  teach  classes  in 
conservation  for  six  weeks  at  Norris,  a town 
on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  during  the 
summer.  Credit  is  given  for  a course  in 
science  education  at  Tennessee  Univ’ersity  at 
Knoxville  a few  miles  away.  The  location 
at  Norris  is  used  because  of  the  v’alue  of 
local  field  trips.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Bailey 
also  have  charge  of  classes  at  some  of  the 
Teachers  Colleges  Summer  Schools. 

The  question  arises,  what  can  these  men 
teach  teachers?  In  general,  conservation 
education  for  children  is  given  for  the  teacher 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Words  and  Music  by 
FRANK  P.  PFESSINGKK 


COON  HUNT 


Arriingeii  by 
WALTER  JAMES 


t) 


(Zoo/f  /s  jbadtrr  a ^an'e /A/?  jn  fAe  c/oi^o 


tr/ork./n  Care/'o/  dc^:/  A/s 


•Copyrighted  1940  by  Frank  P.  Plessinger,  who  retired  from  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Lands  in  March  after  having  contributed  outstanding  service  for  many 
years  in  Land  Engineering  and  Land  Titling  work.  The  music  of  his  song  is  a simple  melody  of  the  hills  inspired  by  a Berks  County  Coon  Hunt  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Game  News  is  grateful  lieyond  words  to  be  given  the  chance  to  publish  this  innovation  first. 
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COON  HUNT 


P /er^e  — 

^ -VYc^^r/y  crzz^  o'/ havv  ya/^/e  c/  r/7/Ve 
0/rc///n'  y/^rc/  //^e  ^a/n^  /7e^/-er 

t A . * M • . • . / y ✓ 


0/rc///n'  y/^rc/  //^e  ///ti /re r/r^cir  ^a/r}^  /7e<^/-er  y7<^^^y  ^-7 

'7:^fy're  yA^Y/=r^/^/~y? 

fa%^/7  yg  y^e  Y'^yzr-  iVe  /y7^y  /a?.s<e  ^c¥ 


■P  / 

To  /77e 


yyo^^  t^ye^re  <y 


^Lp7^/f7  ^ /jr.e^ 
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THE  DEER 


DILEMMA 

By  JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS 


H(*avily  browsed  deer  rangre. 


IN  order  to  reduce  our  deer  and  prevent  their  starving  during  our 
severe  winters,  at  a meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  July  10,  our 
Game  Commission  and  the  leaders  of  the  thinking  sportsmen  of 
the  state  wisely  decided  to  declare  an  open  season  this  year  on 
both  bucks  and  does.  However,  to  make  the  hunter  look  closely 
before  shooting  and  thus  protect  human  lives,  they  also  decided 
upon  a closed  season  for  spike  bucks. 

Mr.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Commission,  stated  that;  “Field 
representatives  reported  that  in  the  deer  country  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  the  many  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs  and  food  plots 
planted  by  the  Commission  were  destroyed  by  the  deer  and  that 
planting  grain  plots  to  furnish  food  for  small  game  and  to  relieve 
damage  to  neighboring  farms  is  of  little  value  wherever  deer  are 
plentiful.” 

Despite  the  feeding  campaign  conducted  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  sportsmen  last  Winter  the  Commission  estimates  that 
more  than  9,000  deer  died  of  starvation.  Many  were  found  in  and 
along  the  streams  and  the  April  trout  fishermen  say  the  stench 
from  the  decaying  carcasses  was  nauseating  and  the  water  not 
fit  to  drink. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  there  are  from  500,000  to  a million 
oeer  in  the  state.  They  have  not  only  destroyed  their  own  food  so 
that  many  thousands  die  during  the  winter,  but  have  destroyed 
the  ground  food  and  cover  for  small  game,  which  gives  sport  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  hunters.  Our  cottontails  and  snow-shoe 
rabbits,  grouse  and  wild  turkeys  are  disappearing  in  many  sections 
where  deer  are  too  plentiful. 

Our  farmers  are  complaining  of  the  depredations  of  the  deer  and 
point  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  certain  crops  or  plant  an 
orchard  without  surrounding  it  with  an  eight-foot  deer  proof  fence. 
Because  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  deer,  some  farms  are  even 
being  abandoned  which  depreciates  the  value  of  rural  land. 

Like  the  Game  Commission,  our  Forestry  Department  is  com- 
plaining bitterly  that  it  is  impossible  to  plant  trees  in  deer  country. 

Several  hundred  automobiles  are  wrecked  and  people  injured 
during  the  year  by  deer.  If  cattle  were  doing  this,  the  owners 
would  be  liable  for  damages. 

Thousands  of  deer  suffer  the  pangs  of  slow  starvation,  only  to 
die  a lingering  death  in  our  forests  every  winter.  To  prevent  this 
cruelty  to  animals,  the  Humane  Society  would  have  been  forced  to 
take  action  if  the  sportsmen  had  not  done  so  themselves  by  starting 
a movement  to  reduce  the  herd  to  a point  where  the  deer  can  obtain 
sufficient  food. 


My  friend,  George  Shiras,  HI,  noted  author  and  wildlife  photo-  ' 
grapher,  who  is  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  deer  in  the 
country,  tells  clearly  of  what  happens  to  forest  and  small  game, 
and  even  land  through  the  overbrowsing  of  deer  in  the  following 
article.  The  most  striking  thing  about  his  dissertation  is  the  date 
upon  which  it  was  written,  namely  1896. 

COLLATERAL  EFFECT  OF  OVERBROWSING 

Extract  from  the  Second  Edition  of  “Hunting  Wild  Game  with 
Flashlight  and  Camera.” 

By  George  Shiras  HI,  Published  1896. 

“In  the  extensive  study  of  isolated  tracts  denuded  of  ground 
vegetation  or  where  trees  were  trimmed  as  far  as  a browsing  animal  j 
could  reach  I paid  little  attention,  at  the  time,  to  the  effect  these  i 
changes  would  have  on  the  welfare  of  many  birds  and  smaller  ; 
animals. 

“However,  in  a retrospective  consideration  of  these  sections  in 
which  moose  and  deer  had  suffered  starvation  I can  now  recall  a ■, 
marked  absence  of  the  smaller  forms  of  life. 

“I  had  sometimes  wondered  why  I had  seen  no  grouse  and  few 
other  land  birds  on  Grand  Island,  St.  Ignace  Island,  Presque  Isle 
and  Isle  Royal  in  Lake  Superior,  or  elsewhere  in  which  much  of  the 
plant  life  had  been  destroyed. 

“When  one  realizes  what  effect  the  absence  of  ground  vegetation, 
or  of  saplings,  bushes  bearing  buds,  berries  and  seeds,  has  upon  the 
food  supply  and  shelter  of  many  birds  and  animals  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  have  deserted  such  places. 

“Moreover,  when  the  forest  floor  becomes  bare,  dry  and  sterile, 
then  grubs,  worms,  ants  and  smaller  insects  disappear,  depriving 
most  insectivorous  birds  of  their  customary  diet.  Even  the  black  I 
bear,  bulky  as  it  is,  is  largely  dependent  upon  berries,  roots,  grubs, 
mice  and  ant  eggs,  so  it  suffers  accordingly  in  over-browsing  areas. 

“As  a further  result  of  these  conditions  rabbits,  ground  squirrels, 
moles  and  mise  suffer  equally  from  the  lack  of  food,  affecting  in 
sequence  predatory  animals  and  birds  such  as  foxes,  skunks,  weasels, 
lynxes,  hawks  and  owls. 

“When  the  equilibrium  maintained  by  nature  is  thrown  out  of 
balance  it  disrupts  a system  of  interdependence  based  upon  cen- . 
turies  of  mutual  adjustment.  This  must  be  recognized  if  we  are  to 
get  at  the  foundation  of  many  problems  now  confronting  the 
zoologist  or  the  game  conservationist.” 


Thousands  die  of  starvation  every  winter. 
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FOXY 

By  DOUGLAS  WADE 


Ked  Foxes  taken  in  Tioku  County  in  1!)23. 


Beginning  July  l,  the  llttle  red  fox,  in 
26  north  central  and  northwestern  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  started  singing  a new 
version  of  the  famous  song.  This  time,  the 
theme  is,  “I’m  Worth  Four  Dollars,  More  or 
Less”.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  new  ditty 
is  catchy,  the  Game  Commission  no  doubt 
will  be  facing  another  administrative  head- 
ache in  listening  to  this  song  sung  over  and 
over.  Throw  together  into  a grand  free-for- 
all  a group  of  farmers  suffering  from  stock 
and  poultry  losses;  fox  trappers  and  hunters 
complaining  of  the  low  value  of  red  fox 
pelts;  fox  trappers  and  hunters  desiring  a 
closed  season  on  foxes;  “fox  chasers”  riding 
to  the  hounds,  crying  “Tally  Ho”,  but  not 
always  dispatching  their  quarry;  a very  large 
number  of  sportsmen  blaming  the  foxes  for 
any  or  all  decreases  in  small  game;  and  a 
few  lonesome  individuals  seeing  some  value 
. in  predators;  and  you  have  a picture  of  what 
1 the  Game  Commission  must  contend  with. 

However,  in  all  fairness  to  the  fox,  pro- 
I foxers,  anti-foxers,  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
I before  a bounty  was  replaced  on  the  red 
' fox,  a very  thorough  study  was  made  by  the 
fact-finding  division  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Undoubtedly  this  study  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  of  its  type  made  to  date. 
Furthermore,  this  study  will  not  stop  at  a 
preliminary  survey,  but  will  continue  in  an 
attempt  to  uncover  and  to  probe  into  basic 
factors  governing  predation. 

Since  it  is  known  that  the  fox  studies  will 
be  carried  on,  let  us  examine  a few  of  the 
possible  avenues  of  attack  in  getting  a better 
slant  on  the  question  of  fox  predation. 

Historical 

Rhoads  (Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey)  and  Seton  (Lives  of  Garne  Ani- 
mals) have  pried  into  the  history  of  the  red 
and  gray  foxes  in  the  eastern  States.  We 
therefore  tentatively  state  that  the  red  fox 
now  present  in  the  Southern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  a mongrel  fox — a cross  be- 
tween the  northern  red  fox  which  probably 
moved  southward  from  Canada,  and  the  Eng- 
■ lish  red  fox  which  was  imported  during 
Colonial  days  by  fox  chasing  groups.  In  all 
probabilities,  the  original  range  of  the  red 
fox,  native  to  Pennsylvania,  was  confined  to 
the  northern  tier  of  counties.  The  first  writ- 
ten record  of  a red  fox  killed  outside  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  came  from 
Perry  County  in  the  year  1787.  In  1717  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  a bounty  was 
placed  on  red  fox  pups.  New  Jersey  pre- 
viously had  placed  a bounty  on  red  foxes  in 
1714. 

In  1897,  according  to  Rhoads,  the  red  fox 
was  more  abundant  in  the  State  than  the 
gray  fox.  Our  surmise  today,  based  on  the 
recent  survey  of  foxes,  would  be  that  there 
is  an  equal  number  of  each  with  possibly  a 
greater  number  of  grays. 

Little  is  known  of  the  fluctuations  in  popu- 
lation of  the  two  fox  species  during  the  his- 


tory of  the  State.  Leopold,  in  a game  survey 
of  the  north  central  states,  found  that  grays 
replaced  reds,  and  in  turn  reds  came  back 
in  certain  instances  to  replace  grays.  In 
Pennsylvania,  since  about  1925,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a steady  spread  of  gray  foxes 
into  regions  of  the  State  wherein  they  had 
been  previously  absent  or  scarce.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1931  gray  foxes  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  Crawford,  Forest,  and  Erie  Coun- 
ties. During  the  period  around  1900,  when 
Rhoads  was  making  his  studies,  gray  foxes 
were  absent  or  very  rare  in  Chester,  Dela- 
ware, Montgomery,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Today,  gray  foxes  are  to  be  found  in  every 
county  in  the  State — in  fact,  gray  foxes  from 
every  county  have  been  probated  for  bounty. 
Rhoads  also  estimated  that  the  red  to  gray 
fox  ratios  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
varied  from  9.1  to  20.1.  Today  these  ratios 
are  more  equal,  indicating  that  probably 
there  are  more  gray  foxes  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  than  at  the  time 
of  Rhoads’  survey. 

In  summary,  the  historical  side  of  the  red 
and  gray  fox  study  is  represented  very 
meagrely.  Additional  information  will  enable 
fact-finders  to  determine  why  areas  within 
the  State  occupied  by  red  foxes  and  gray 
foxes  have  enlarged  and  during  what  periods 
these  increases  occurred. 

Distribution  and  Status  of  Foxes 

This  phase  of  the  study  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  historical  approach.  Though 
an  analysis  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  takes 
over  a twenty-year  period,  it  is  possible  to 
figure  the  take  per  square  mile.  For  ex- 
ample, the  annual  average  take  of  red  foxes 
in  the  State  for  the  past  twenty  years  (based 
upon  figures  derived  from  fur  dealers’  re- 
ports) has  been  5,071  animals.  Reduced,  these 
figures  mean  that  one  red  fox  has  been  taken 


for  every  8.8  square  miles  of  the  State  per 
year.  The  annual  gray  fox  take  in  the  State 
(based  upon  bounty  records)  over  a twenty- 
year  period  was  8.074.  This  figure  reduced 
to  an  area  take  would  be  one  gray  fox  taken 
for  every  5.5  square  miles  per  year. 

Both  species  of  foxes  are  to  be  found  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  The  status  of  the 
gray  fox  has  been  well  worked  out  by  coun- 
ties. At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  heavily 
populated  gray  fox  counties  are  Cameron, 
Clinton,  Centre,  Mifflin,  Fayette,  Pike, 
Wayne,  and  Bucks.  The  gray  fox  take  in 
Clinton  County,  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1938-39,  was  one  gray  for  every  1.3  square 
miles.  In  contrast,  one  gray  fox  was  taken 
for  every  156  square  miles  of  Erie  County 
during  the  same  period. 

The  status  of  the  red  fox  is  less  clear, 
but  from  all  indications  the  northern  tier  of 
counties  and  certain  counties  in  the  south- 
western and  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
are  the  heaviest  centers  of  population.  It  will 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  fairly  satisfactory 
figures  for  the  status  of  the  red  fox  after 
the  results  of  the  current  fox  survey  have 
been  analyzed  in  more  detail. 

The  Commission  will  map  the  distribution 
and  status  of  the  gray  fox  in  the  entire 
State  and  the  distribution  and  status  of  the 
red  fox  in  the  26  northern  counties  from 
whence  a red  fo.x  may  be  presented  for 
bounty.  After  a few  months,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  most  heavily 
populated  areas  and  to  detci'mine  the  reasons 
for  the  heavy  numbers  of  foxes.  Out  of  the 
findings  may  come  some  very  excellent  ideas 
as  best  how  to  control  foxes  in  some  of  the 
concentration  areas. 

Furthermore  it  will  be  important  to  dis- 
cover areas  in  the  State  supporting  no  fox 
(Continued  on  Page  31' 
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REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 

Q.  Does  limiting  the  capacity  of  a repeating 
shotgun  to  three  shots  apply  only  to 
migratory  wild  fowl  or  does  it  pertain 
to  all  forms  of  game?  When  did  this 
law  come  into  effect? 

Z.B. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  does  not 
require  repeating  shotguns  to  be  plugged 
or  otherwise  mechanically  limited  to  a 
capacity  of  three  shells  when  hunting 
native  game,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels, 
pheasants  and  quail,  so  long  as  the  gun 
does  not  contain  more  than  three  shells 
in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined. 
But  when  migratory  game  birds  of  any 
kind  are  hunted  in  this  State,  the  hunter 
is  required,  under  Federal  Law,  to  use  a 
repeating  shotgun  whose  capacity  is 
definitely  limited  to  three  shells.  The 
safe  thing  to  do  is  to  plug  the  magazine 
of  all  repeating  shotguns  used  for  hunt- 
ing purposes  in  Pennsylvania,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  running  afoul  of  the 
law.  Our  State  law  limiting  repeating 
shotguns  to  three  shells  became  effective 
June  3,  1937. 

* Hs  * 

SALE  OF  FANCY  PHEASANTS 
PERMITTED 

Q.  I have  a number  of  pheasants  of  mixed 
varieties  such  as  Mutants,  Versicolors, 
and  Black-backed  Kaleeges.  Is  it  legal  to 
trade  them  for  some  Bantams,  without 
possessing  a propagating  permit? 

S.L.F. — Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  The  Game  Commission  has  ruled 
that  any  of  the  fancy  or  aviary  species 
of  pheasants,  not  found  in  a wild  state 
in  Pennsylvania,  are  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  Game  Law.  We  there- 
fore consider  it  unnecessary  to  have 
special  permission  to  sell  the  fancy 
species  of  pheasants  to  which  you  refer, 
or  exchange  them  for  Bantams.  You 
must  not  attempt  to  sell  or  exchange  any 
pheasants  closely  related  to  our  ringneck 
or  Reeves. 

* * ♦ 

FROG  SHOOTING 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  frogs  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania?  Do  you  need  a hunting 
license,  a fishing  license,  or  both? 

B.V.S. — Scranton,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  it  is  permissible  to  shoot  frogs  in 
this  State  during  the  open  season,  July 
2 to  October  31,  Sundays  excepted,  pro- 
vided you  are  in  possession  of  a fishing 
license.  A hunting  license  is  not  re- 
quired. Frogs  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
which  requires  a fishing  license  to  take 
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them  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  Frogs 
may  not  be  shot  or  otherwise  taken 
through  the  use  of  artificial  lights. 

* * * 

DIGGING  OUT  GROUNDHOGS,  AND 
USING  DOGS 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  dig  out  groundhogs  if  you 
obtain  permission  from  the  landowner? 
Also,  can  you  use  a dog? 

J.A. — Natrona  Heights,  Pa. 

A.  You  may  dig  woodchucks  or  groundhogs 
out  of  dens  in  cultivated  fields  during  the 
open  season,  July  1 to  September  30, 
Sundays  excepted,  by  first  obtaining  per- 
mission of  the  occupant  of  the  farm.  The 
law  further  requires  that  immediately 
after  removing  the  groundhog,  the  hunter 
shall  replace  the  earth  and  level  off  the 
area  dug  out.  The  use  of  dogs  to  hunt 
groundhogs  is  not  permitted  until  August 
20,  the  opening  of  the  dog  training  sea- 
son. 

* ^ * 

TAKING  MOUNTED  DEER  HEADS  OUT 
OF  STATE 

Q.  I have  three  mounted  deer  heads  which 
I wish  to  take  with  me  to  California.  Is 
there  any  law  governing  such  removal 
from  the  State? 

G.H.W. — Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

A.  While  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  for- 
bids the  removal  out  of  this  State  of 
game  killed  in  a wild  state  within  the 
Commonwealth,  it  permits  the  removal 
from  the  State  at  any  time  of  mounted 
specimens  of  game,  lawfully  taken,  if 
these  specimens  are  being  transferred 
as  part  of  the  personal  effects  of  the 
owner.  Assuming  that  the  three  mounted 
deer  heads  to  which  you  refer  were 
lawfully  taken,  you  will  not  require  a 
permit  of  any  kind  to  remove  them  to 
California  as  part  of  your  personal  ef- 
fects. 

* * * 

LOSS  OF  PART  OF  HUNTER’S  LICENSE 

Q.  I am  anxious  to  go  groundhog  hunting 
and  I cannot  find  the  part  of  my  license 
with  my  signature.  What  shall  I do  in 
order  to  hunt? 

R.R. — Mountville,  Pa. 

A.  If  you  have  that  portion  of  the  license 
certificate  containing  your  name,  address, 
description,  etc.,  it  will  be  satisfactory 
for  you  to  sign  your  name  on  any  con- 
venient portion  of  that  card,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  obliterate  the  information  on 
the  original  license.  However,  if  you  lost 
the  entire  license  certificate,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  obtain  a replace- 
ment license  which  can  be  done  for  a 
fee  of  $1.00  by  making  application*  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue  at  Harrisburg  or 


the  agent  who  issued  the  original  license. 
Even  though  you  lost  your  license,  you 
must  not  hunt  any  wild  birds  or  wild 
animals  without  possessing  a proper  hun-  ’ 
ter’s  license  certificate. 

* * * l| 

POSSESSING  LIVE  SKUNKS 

Q.  Recently  a litter  of  young  skunks  came  ' 
from  under  a chicken  coop  after  I had 
killed  the  mother.  I gathered  up  the  j 
young  ones,  put  them  in  a pen  and  have 
been  feeding  them.  Could  I obtain  a j 
permit  to  have  their  scent  glands  re- 
moved and  keep  them  as  breeding  stock?  j| 
A.M.— Scottdale,  R.D.  No.  1,  Pa.  j 

A.  As  protection  has  been  removed  on  all  , 
skunks  in  Pennsylvania  until  October  1,  * 
1941.  we  see  no  objection  to  your  retain-  i 
ing  the  litter  of  young  skunks  which  you  j 
obtained  after  the  mother  skunk  was  i 
shot.  Should  you  desire  to  have  their  I 
scent  glands  removed,  you  may  do  so.  |j 
However,  if  you  intend  to  raise  skunks  j 
for  profit  after  October  1,  1941,  using  Si 
these  animals  for  stock,  you  will  require 
a fur-farming  permit  issued  by  the  Game 
Commission  for  a fee  of  $5.00  a year.  It 
is  expected  that  the  skunk  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  list  of  fur-bearing  animals 
on  that  date. 

* * * j| 

HUNTING  RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES 

Q.  I am  at  present  and  have  been  for  the  ; 
past  four  years  living  in  Washington,  • 
D.  C.  and  in  nearby  Virginia.  I am  a | 
Federal  employe  under  civil  service.  3 
Prior  to  this  employment  I was  a life-  j 
long,  bona  fied  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  j 
Has  my  acceptance  of  Federal  employ-  | 
ment,  which  requires  my  living  in  Vir-  ^ 
ginia,  caused  the  forfeiture  of  my  right 
to  secure  a resident  hunter’s  license  in 
Pennsylvania?  I have  never  voted  in 
Virginia,  or  elsewhere  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

T.H.O. — Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Whether  you  surrendered  your  right  to  ; 
hunt  in  this  State  on  a resident  license  ‘ 
depends  upon  whether  you  transferred 
your  legal  residence  to  another  State 
when  you  accepted  a civil  service  ap- 
pointment. If  you  continue  actually  to 
maintain  your  legal  residence  in  Penn-  , 
sylvania  for  voting  and  other  purposes, 
you  are  entitled  to  claim  this  State  as 
your  residence  for  hunting  purposes  ana  ; 
take  out  a resident  hunter’s  license,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  you  may  oe 
living  outside  the  State  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duties  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  you  cannot  take  any  game  I 
out  of  the  State  with  a resident  license,  i 
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A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  zvith  a copy  each  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life”,  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife'’ , zvill  be  given  for  each  interesting , 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  zoUdlifc  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  iS  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Nozu”,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


“The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bounty  System” — It  began  in  1863.  At  first  a bounty  was 
paid  only  for  wolves.  Then  red  foxes  and  squirrels  were  added.  In  1807  panthers  were 
included,  and  in  1819  wildcats.  A premium  of  50c  was  paid  for  killing  of  hawks,  and  owls 
except  screech  and  barn  species.  This  was  the  Scalp  Act  of  1885.  In  1887  it  was  repealed. 
The  1913  law  fixed  a bounty  of  50c  on  goshawks  and  certain  mammals.  This  law  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Act  of  April  15,  1915,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
bounty  system.  This  item  was  taken  from  a booklet  called  “The  Pennsylvania  Bounty 
System”  issued  by  the  Game  Commission.  From  pages  3 to  5 inculsive.  Research  Bulletin 
No.  1. — Submitted  by  Frank  Sabol,  16  years  of  age,  New  Salem,  Pa. 


“Fishing” — On  June  18,  1940,  Steve  Rohr  caught  a fish  with  two  mouths  at  Pine  Lake, 
Ohio,  This  man  is  over  18  years  of  age,  thus  not  being  eligible  to  join.  For  proof  you 
may  write  to  him.  His  address  is  Steve  Rohr,  Avella,  Pa. — Dominick  Defilippis,  Jr., 
(14  years),  Avella,  Pa. 


“Value  of  Furs” — Furs  were  worn  as  ornaments,  like  pearls  and  diamonds,  during  the 
Renaissance, — Paul  J,  Rusnak  (16  years),  Ambridge,  Pa, 


Passenger  Pigeons — At  one  time  these  pigeons  were  abundant  and  millions  crowded  the 
trees,  Mr,  John  B.  Oviatt,  veteran  Pennsylvania  pigeon  hunter  saw  his  last  pigeons  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1889.  That  was  the  last;  now  they’re  gone  forever.  July,  1940  issue  of 
“Fur-Fish-Game”  magazine  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  an  article  titled,  “They're 
Gone  Forever”  by  Lloyd  E.  Scherer,  Jr.,  on  pages  37  and  38. — William  J.  Marcinko,  Jr., 
(age  17),  Avondale  Street,  Winburne,  Pa. 


The  Quail  Huddle  Spells  Safety  First — They  sleep  in  a sheltered  open  space  with  a head 
in  every  direction  to  spot  danger.  Magazine,  “Outdoor  Life”,  author,  Gus  Mager,  page  138. 
People  who  say  of  our  wild  rabbit  that  he  “Took  to  his  Burrow”  are  all  wet!  He  may 
take  to  a groundhog  or  other  hole  when  hard  pressed  or  cold,  but  he  doesn’t  dig  burrows 
of  his  own!  Magazine,  Outdoor  Life”,  author,  Gus  Mager,  page  120. — James  Roman,  14 
years  of  age.  Drums,  Pa. 
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LEGAL  NOTICE 

Removal  of  Protection  From  Opossums 

A report  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Commission  indicating  that  an  over-supply 
of  opossums  exists  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  trappers,  due  to  general 
economic  conditions,  have  not  reduced  the 
numbers  of  such  animals  as  anticipated,  the 
Commission,  after  a full  discussion,  upon 
motion  made,  seconded  and  agreed  to  this 
11th  day  of  July,  1940,  adopted  findings  of 
fact  and  resolutions  as  follows: 

Findings  of  Fact 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  finds 
as  facts  that  the  opossum  population  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased to  an  unreasonable  degree  in  recent 
years  due  to  economic  conditions  and  low 
average  fur  prices,  also  due  to  the  further 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  who 
formerly  trapped  extensively  have  been  em- 
ployed on  various  kinds  of  relief  work  and 
not  running  trap  lines,  and  that  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  disease  epidemics,  to  alleviate 
widespread  complaints  of  destruction  of  nests 
of  birds,  and  to  enable  the  Commission  bet- 
ter to  extend  its  research  studies  of  these 
animals,  the  numbers  thereof  should  tem- 
porily  be  further  reduced  by  removing  the 
opossum  from  the  list  of  protected  fur-bear- 
mg  animals  for  a limited  period. 


Resolutions 

WHEREAS,  After  due  investigation  and  in- 
formation otherwise  obtained  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  the  Commission 
finds  as  facts  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
properly  balanced  future  supply  of  game 
birds,  game  animals,  and  fur-bearing  animals 
in  said  Commonwealth  it  is  necessary  tem- 
porarily to  remove  the  opossum  from  the  list 
of  protected  fur-bearing  animals,  under  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  I and  VI,  Sections 
101  and  601  respectively,  of  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly, approved  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as 
amended,  entitled  “An  act  concerning  game 
and  other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating  and  chang- 
ing the  law  relating  thereto”; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
opossum  be  and  is  hereby  removed  from  the 
designated  list  of  protected  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said  action  to  be  effective  immedi- 
ately and  continuing  in  effect  to  and  expir- 
ing at  midnight  on  September  30,  1941,  unless 
rescinded  prior  thereto,  during  which  period 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  opossums  at  any 
time  and  in  any  manner,  including  digging 
or  smoking  them  out  of  their  dens,  except 


THE  HUNTING  LICENSE 

Gettysbiiig,  July  10 — F.  Mark  Bream,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  sportsman  in  Adams  County,  who  recently 
retired  as  one  of  the  city  mail  carriers  here  was  at 
Harrisburg  today,  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  sec- 
retired  as  one  of  the  city  mail  carriers  here,  was  at 
score  of  years. 

When  he  went.  Mr.  Bream,  who  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  president  of  the  Adams  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  took  with  liim  his  collec- 
tion of  hunting  licenses  and  presented  them  to  the 
State  Game  Commission  to  be  kept  on  display  in  the 
Commission  rooms  at  Harrisburg. 

When  the  law  was  passed  twenty-seven  years  ago 
reciuiring  hunters  to  take  out  a State  license  before 
they  could  go  into  the  woods  to  shoot  game.  Bream 
asked  to  be  granted  license  No.  1 and  each  year  he 
has  obtained  the  next  highest  number.  He  has  this 
collection  of  license  cards  and  plates  arranged  in  order 
in  a large  frame  for  convenient  display. 


through  tha  use  of  poisons,  explosives  and 
chemicals;  it  being  understood  and  agreed 
that  this  resolution  does  in  no  way  modify, 
or  attempt  to  modify,  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  traps  or  deadfalls;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  notice 
of  the  foregoing  action  shall  be  duly  publish- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 505  of  Article  V of  the  act  aforesaid  as 
part  of  the  advertisement  of  open  hunting 
and  trapping  seasons  for  the  current  year, 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  the  same  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true  and 
correct  copy  of  resolutions  removing  opossums  from 
the  list  of  fur-bearing  animals  until  midnight,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1941,  as  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held  July  11.  1940; 
and  that  notice  of  such  action  has  been  or  will  be 
duly  published  in  two  newspapers  (where  there  are 
that  many)  of  general  circulation  in  each  county  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  required  by  the 
Act  therein  cited. 

SETH  GORDON.  Executive  Director, 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


The  Newportville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  pur- 
chased 100  pounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Food  Plot  Mixture  from  the  Phila.  Seed  Co., 
on  May  3 and  distributed  it  within  a week. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


SURPLUS  FISH  TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM 
THE  PYMATUNINC  REFUGE 

Since  fishing  is  not  permitted  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  State  Game  Refuge  in  Crawford 
County,  the  fish  supply  therein  has  materially 
increased  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
The  refuge,  comprising  3,670  acres,  of  which 
approximately  2500  acres  are  under  water, 
is  maintained  primarily  to  furnish  feeding, 
resting  and  nesting  ground  for  wild  water- 
fowl.  However,  an  abundance  of  upland 
game  likewise  finds  a haven  of  safety  on  the 
1170  acres  of  dry  land  within  the  confines 
of  the  refuge.  If  fishing  were  permitted 
within  the  refuge,  migrating  waterfowl  and 
nesting  birds,  both  waterfowl  and  upland 
game,  would  be  disturbed  to  an  unwarranted 
degree. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  both  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commissions  to  prevent  carp  from 
getting  into  the  upper  dam  of  the  Pymatun- 
ing  Reservoir  Project,  that  is,  the  refuge 
area,  but  unfortunately  they  are  now  present 
in  huge  numbers.  Since  they  are  destructive 
to  marsh  and  acquatic  vegetation  essential 
as  food  for  wild  waterfowl,  it  is  evident  that 
their  numbers  must  be  kept  under  control 
in  the  most  practical  manner. 

The  Fish  Commission,  realizing  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  affairs  in  the  refuge 
water  and  desiring  to  prevent  the  fish  fauna 
from  being  reduced  by  disease  which  might 
occur  from  over-crowding,  agreed  to  remove 
fish  and  spawn  to  other  waters  in  the  State 
whereby  the  general  public  can  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  surplus  crop. 

Removal  of  fish  and  spawn  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  and 
maintaining  a more  even  balance  of  fish 
fauna  within  the  2500  acres  of  water  in  the 
refuge.  During  the  open  hunting  season  for 
migratory  birds,  removal  of  fish  and  spawn 
will  be  restricted  to  areas  roughly  described 
as  situate  North  of  Ford  Island,  on  which  the 
Pymatuning  Migratory  Bird  Museum  is 
located,  and  extending  to  the  mainland  South 
of  the  Town  of  Linesville,  comprising  only  a 
few  hundred  acres. 

Each  trap  or  net  set  will  be  plainly  marked 
I by  a fiag  or  some  other  suitable  device  in 
order  to  prevent  damage  by  or  to  boats  or 
boaters  used  for  official  purposes  by  both 
. Commissions. 

The  Game  Commission  has  agreed  to  the 
^ Fish  Commission  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing such  buildings  as  may  be  required  for 
\ the  storage  of  boats,  nets  and  other  equip- 
I ment,  near  the  water’s  edge  on  the  mainland 
; about  midway  between  Ford  Island  and 
[ Linesville. 

I;  Approval  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  was  first  secured  to  this  cooperative 
6 venture  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions, 
S since  that  Department  has  legal  jurisdiction 
» over  the  entire  Pymatuning  Reservoir  Pro- 
’ ject.  By  appropriate  agreement,  in  1937,  the 
j Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  through 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board,  had 
given  the  Game  Commission  control  over  all 
wildlife  within  the  3,670  acres  set  apart  as  a 
fi  refuge. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Another  former  member  of  the  field 
staff,  one  who  served  the  Commission 
and  the  sportsmen  well  for  almost 
seventeen  years,  passed  away  on  July 
24,  1940. 

William  L.  Ibach  spent  all  the  years 
of  his  service  as  the  Game  Protector  in 
charge  of  Lebanon  County,  retiring 
November  1, 1930.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Newmanstown  on  July  27,  and 
were  attended  by  both  field  and  office 
representatives  of  the  Commission. 

“Billy”  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  many  friends,  like  all  the  other 
retired  employes  of  the  department, 
continued  to  maintain  his  interest  in 
the  work  after  he  left  the  service. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SURVEYOR 

James  S.  Arthurs,  of  Brookville,  Jefferson 
County,  has  been  appointed  Junior  Land 
Engineer  in  the  Division  of  Lands,  effective 
July  1.  1940.  He  filled  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Plessinger 
which  took  place  in  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Arthurs  has  been  doing  survey  work 
for  the  Game  Commission  on  a per  diem  basis 
since  August  1929.  During  that  time  he  aided 
in  surveying  the  boundary  lines  of  200.000 
acres  of  present  and  prospective  State  Game 
Lands. 

Land  surveying,  and  in  particular  retracing 
old  surveys  on  forest  lands,  is  an  art  acquired 
only  by  experience.  Mr.  Arthurs’  experience 
and  his  familiarity  with  requirements  of  the 
Division  of  Lands  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  Game  Commission  in  its  Land  Acqui- 
sition Program. 


OFFICIALS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
NATURALIST  HOWELL 

Acting  Director  W.  C.  Henderson  and  other 
officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
paid  high  tribute  recently  to  the  character 
and  scientific  attainments  of  Arthur  H. 
Howell,  veteran  scientist  who  died  July  10 
at  Emergency  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
following  a cerebral  hemorrhage  that  over- 
took him  at  his  work  on  July  9. 

A noted  naturalist  and  an  authority  on  the 
scientific  classification  of  mammals  and  birds, 
Mr.  Howell  had  served  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  45  years.  At  the  time 
he  was  stricken  he  was  examining  a tray  of 
squirrel  specimens. 

Mr.  How’ell  began  his  Federal  service  with 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  at  the  age  of 
23,  working  first  in  northern  Montana.  His 
periodical  field  service  had  taken  him  to 
many  western  States,  but  his  most  notable 
W'ork  was  done  in  the  South. 

Notable  among  the  resulting  publications 
was  “A  Biological  Survey  of  Alabama”.  “Birds 
of  Alabama”,  “Birds  of  Arkansas”,  “Florida 
Bird  Life”. 

Eight  numbers  in  the  famous  North  Amer- 
ican Fauna  series  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Howell.  These 
publications  deal  with  two  genera  of  skunks, 
the  harvest  mice,  flying  squirrels,  pikas,  chip- 
munks, and  the  ground  squirrels.  "A  Revision 
of  the  American  Arctic  Hares.”  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Mammalogy. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Howell  was 
working  on  a revision  of  the  classification 
of  red  squirrels,  and  on  accounts  of  the  birds 
of  Georgia,  the  mammals  of  Florida,  and  the 
mammals  of  Mount  Mitchell,  N.  C. 


The  above  photo  is  of  creat  interest  because  It  sJiows  three  of  the  coiintr>’.s  oiitstandlnc:  con- 
servationists. It  was  taken  about  35  years  uko  and  depicts,  left  to  riirht.  John  M.  rhillips, 
former  President  of  the  Pa.  (Janie  Commission  who  owns  the  photo.  Dr.  Win.  T.  Ilornaday. 
and  I’ncle  “Dan”  Heard,  founder  of  the  Hoy  Scouts  of  .Vmcrica. 
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Any  persons  doiibtinK  the  size  of  the  hears  in  Hradford  County  should  visit  the  praraffe  at  th** 
refuffe  headcmarters  of  Game  Trotector  Walter  G.  Zellers,  I^eroy,  Pa.  Mr.  Zellers  recently  had 
a cement  floor  placed  in  the  hiiildins  only  to  have  a large  hear  make  a visit  during  the  night. 
The  animal  probably  was  attracted  by  the  odor  of  fertilizer  stored  in  the  building.  At  any  rate 
its  numerous  tracks  in  the  cement  arc  telltale  evidences  of  its  nightly  pilgrimage. 


On  June  30,  1940  a new  Federal  agency, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  became  a 
legal  entity  operating  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Alaska  and  Territorial  Possession,  and 
in  inland  waters  and  the  oceans  surrounding 
the  United  States. 

Created  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  President’s  reorganization 
plan,  the  new  agency  is  a part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  consolidated  the 
work  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  ceased 
to  exist. 

Creation  of  the  new  agency  marks  an- 
other important  step  in  consolidating  Federal 
conservation  activities  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey formerly  was  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was 
formerly  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Both  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  reorganization  plans  last 
year.  The  new  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
comes  into  being  at  this  time  as  the  result 
of  expiration  of  60  days  since  the  President 
sent  Reorganization  Plan  No.  Ill  creating  the 
consolidated  agency  to  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  formerly  Chief  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  became  the  director  of 
the  new  Service.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  W.  C.  Hen- 
derson, Associate  Chief  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, are  the  Assistant  Directors.  Nearly 
2,000  Federal  workers  throughout  the  country 
constitute  the  staff  of  the  consolidated 
agency. 


In  a newspaper  appeal  several  weeks  ago 
John  M.  Phillips,  pioneer  conservationist  and 
former  member  of  the  Game  Commission, 
proposed  the  mobilization  of  the  Buckshot 


Brigade  of  Allegheny  County  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  industrial  interests  against  the 
depredations  of  saboteur^.  The  original 
organization,  which  was  disbanded  after  the 
close  of  the  last  World  War,  consisted  of 
approximately  3,000  loyal  sportsmen.  Each 
man  furnished  his  own  equipment,  including 
shotgun  or  rifle,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
organization  legal  standing  the  county  sheriff 
deputized  each  member.  The  men  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  spending  from 
one  to  three  evenings  each  week  in  drilling 
and  also  giving  service  to  other  war  aid 
work.  Companies  were  organized  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  about  13  additional  cities  and 
boroughs  surrounding  Pittsburgh.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  more  than  a half  million  hunters 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Phillips  said,  “if 
these  men  who  are  expert  marksmen  and 
who  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
outdoors  were  organized  into  companies 
along  with  former  war  veterans  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Buckshot  Brigade  they  would 
be  ready  to  suppress  sabotage  and  protect  the 
nation  if  war  comes.” 


THE  MAIL  BAG 

“Though  you  instructed  me  not  to  fill  out 
my  original  Game  Report,  yet  I feel  I should 
accompany  the  detached  post-card  with  some 
sort  of  letter  of  apology. 

“I  have  been  so  enthusiastic  about  the  fine 
work  of  the  Commission,  have  been  so  willing 
to  cooperate,  was  very  meticulous  about  get- 
ting in  reports  from  the  other  four  members 
of  my  family,  that  I am  very  much  ashamed 
of  this  complete  oversight  of  mine!  Your  offer 
of  leniency  is  appreciated  by  me,  as  it  must 
be  by  other  careless  people  such  as  myself. 

“So  this  letter  is  to  endorse  very  whole- 
heartedly everything  the  Game  Commission 


does  and  to  encourage  you  for  future  good 
work — and  again  to  regret  my  negligence.” — 
G.  P.  Millington,  Philadelphia. 


FEDERAL  AID  PROjECTS 

Two  upland  game  bird  refuges  purchased 
under  Federal  Aid  projects  will  be  developed 
by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 


On  the  John  Mitchell  Ranch  in  Crockett 
County,  Texas,  there  are  approximately  2500 
collared  peccaries.  The  animals  have  been 
protected  for  a number  of  years,  and  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  their  range 
is  being  damaged.  Their  favorite  food,  leche- 
guillo,  is  disappearing  and  they  are  turning 
to  foods  necessary  for  livestock.  Other 
ranches  in  Texas  are  well  suited  to  the  wild 
pigs  and  want  some  for  seed  stock,  as  they 
are  a favorite  game  animal. 

The  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commission 
has  submitted  a project  to  trap  surplus  ani- 
mals on  the  John  Mitchell  Ranch  and  trans- 
port them  to  suitable  areas.  This  project  will 
mark  a new  venture  in  wildlife  management, 
as  javelinas,  as  the  peccary  is  termed  in 
Texas,  have  not  hitherto  been  trapped  in 
large  numbers. 


The  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 
sion also  proposes  a restoration  plan  for  the 
desert  bighorn.  The  first  step  in  the  plan 
has  been  submitted  as  a project  to  investi- 
gate certain  phases  of  the  habits  of  the  sheep 
and  to  make  an  inventory  of  lands  suitable 
for  refuges. 


The  Indiana  Fish  and  Game  Department  is 
planning  a statewide  wildlife  survey  and 
demonstration  project.  The  project  provides 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  as  to  dis- 
tribution of  wildlife  in  the  State  and  for 
determining  the  limiting  factors  and  remedial 
procedures  needed  to  restore  satisfactory 
wildlife  conditions. 


The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
established  a project  to  survey  the  fur  re- 
sources of  the  State. 


Resolutions  of  the  1940-41  Huntins 
and  Trapping  Seasons 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
of  Section  505  of  Article  V of  the  Act  afore- 
said; and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  these  rules  and  regulations  as  and 
for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

I hereby  certify  that  the  above  be  a full,  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  resolutions  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
hunting,  taking  and  killing  certain  game  birds,  game 
animals,  and  fur-bearing  animals  from  October  1. 
1940  to  September  30,  1941,  inclusive,  as  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held 
July  11,  1940:  and  that  notice  of  such  action  per- 
taining to  seasons,  bag  limits,  etc.,  as  it  affects 
each  county  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  or  will 
be  duly  published  in  two  newspapers  (where  there  are 
that  many)  of  general  circulation  in  each  county  of 
the  Commonwealth,  one  time  each  week  for  two  con- 
secutive weeks,  as  required  by  the  Act  therein  cited. 

SETH  GORDON,  Executive  Director, 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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A CRITICISM 

The  editor  was  criticized  for  using 
the  photograph  of  the  boys  with  pro- 
tected birds  on  Page  13  of  the  July 
issue.  He  accepts  this  criticism  for  it 
is  well  deserved. 

It  was  thoughtlessness,  inspired  sub- 
consciously by  a sincere  desire  to  show 
what  a great  part  education  has  played 
in  the  conservation  of  wildlife  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  That  the 
photograph  might  refiect  criticism 
never  entered  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

Certainly  it  was  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  example  of  any 
individual  or  individuals.  There  are 
very  few  boys  who  did  not,  at  some 
time  or  another  in  their  lives,  use  the 
httle  old  BB  gun  or  .22  rifie  too  promis- 
cuously; and  as  the  lads  herein  re- 
ferred to,  most  of  them  have  undoubt- 
edly grown  into  splendid  manhood, 
well  liked  and  respected  in  their  com- 
munities, in  many  cases  even  members, 
sometimes  the  staunchest  members,  of 
sportsmen’s  organizations. 

Ever  since  the  Game  News  has  been 
published  both  the  Commission  as  well 
as  the  editor  have  tried  to  avoid,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  unusual  cases,  even 
using  names  of  those  who  violate  the 
law. 

The  editor  well  remembers  his  early 
day  enthusiasm  with  a rifie  as  well  as 
the  punishment  which  was  meted  out 
to  him  for  using  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  criticism  if  felt  even  more 
keenly  because  of  that  fact. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“Due  to  the  large  amount  of  the  locusts 
in  this  section  crows  are  a minus  quantity 
in  the  fields.  Very  rarely  are  you  able  to 
see  any  except  in  the  wooded  sections.  This 
should  be  a help  to  all  field  nesting  birds.” — 
Game  Protector  Ross  G.  Metz,  Huntingdon 
County. 


“Our  forests  are  full  of  17  year  locusts,  and 
the  turkeys  are  feeding  on  them.” — Game 
Protector  Thos.  A.  Mosier,  Centre  County. 


“I  was  compelled  to  remove  six  very  small 
rabbits  from  the  back  yard  of  Oliver  Mes- 
jerly,  810  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  York,  on 
June  6,  1940  because  they  were  in  the  fiower 
oed  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  back 
Jporch.  I took  the  young  ones  home,  set 
several  box  trops  near  the  nest,  and  caught 
:he  mother  rabbit  that  night.  I placed  them 
ill  in  a nest  in  a raccoon  cage,  and  the 
nother  cared  for  them  for  several  weeks 
intil  they  could  care  for  themselves;  then 
1 released  all  six  and  the  mother,  and  they 
ire  all  doing  nicely.” — Game  Protector  A. 
Clinton  Ganster,  York  County. 


I “I  killed  a rattlesnake  in  Ravers  Gap  this 
S veek  that  had  a half  grown  rabbit  in  it.  The 
snake  measured  7V4  inches  around  where 
he  rabbit  lay.” — Game  Protector  Roland 
/Turley,  Bradford  County. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


“Picked  up  a Canada  goose  with  a broken 
wing  on  the  Youngiogheny  River,  June  18. 
Bird  is  wearing  band  number  FS39,  Jack 
Miner  Sanctuary,  Kingsville,  Ontario.” — 
Game  Protector  Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Somerset 
County. 


“Hawks  in  this  section  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence;  not  as  many  as  in  former 
seasons.  The  Buzzards  that  were  on  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  S.  G.  L.  No.  143  are  not  show- 
ing up  as  they  were  in  former  years.  So 
far  I saw  only  two.  Last  year  I would  see 
as  many  as  30  in  a flock.” — Game  Protector 
John  A.  Hopkins,  Warren  County. 


Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  to  enter- 
tain farmers  of  the  nation  at  the  World’s  Fair 
during  the  week  of  August  12  to  August  18. 
Because  many  of  our  readers  are  farmers 
and  landowners  we  take  pleasure  in  carry- 
ing this  announcement.  We  understand  the 
program  for  the  entire  week  has  been  made 
up  and  can  be  secured  by  addressing  H.  D. 
Gilson,  Director  of  the  Fair. 


“On  June  13  when  I was  with  Leon  Keiser 
and  Orrie  Smith  checking  a wild  turkey  pro- 
pagating area  in  Fulton  County,  a large 
blacksnake  was  killed  that  had  swallowed 
5 wild  turkey  eggs.  Moving  pictures  were 
obtained  showing  both  the  snake  and  the 
eggs.” 

“On  June  24  Roland  Turley  killed  a rattle- 
snake which  had  eaten  a small  rabbit.  I saw 
this  snake  soon  after  he  had  killed  it.  This 
incident  took  place  on  G.  L.  No.  73,  Bedford 
County.” 

“During  the  last  week  of  June,  Elmer 
Alexander  killed  a large  blacksnake  near 
Refuge  509-A,  Huntingdon  County.  When  this 
snake  was  cut  open,  he  discovered  five  small 
wild  turkey  poults.  I saw  this  snake  and 
the  turkey  poults  when  I contacted  Alex- 
ander a few  days  later.  These  incidents  are 
interesting  since  they  show  the  loss  of  wild- 
life due  to  depredations  of  the  various 
snakes. — John  B.  Sedam,  Game  Technician, 
Huntingdon  County. 


THE  DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS  MEMORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


R.  Kulp,  Reading,  and  F.  D.  McCue,  Oil  City. 

The  Sub-Committee  in  Charge  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  plaque  and  its  unveiling  in- 
cluded M.  C.  Merritts,  Altoona;  A.  J.  Hanes, 
St.  Marys,  and  Rev.  Darlington  R.  Kulp, 
Reading. 

Clubs  and  individuals  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  fund  and  in  1937  a bill  was 
sponsored  by  Representatives  William  D. 
Imbrie  from  Butler  County  and  Harry  L. 
Shumacker,  of  Erie  County,  for  the  place- 
ment of  a plaque  in  the  Corridor  of  the 
Capitol.  The  bill  was  signed  by  Governor 
George  H.  Earle,  April  13,  1937. 


And  so  comes  to  a close  a final  tribute  to 
a great  man.  It  is  easy  here  to  recount  anl 
pay  tribute  to  the  noble  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  this  grand  old  trail  blazer,  but  nothing  we 
can  say  or  do  will  fittingly  honor  his  mem- 
ory. The  early  road  to  conservation  was  fuT 
of  obstacles,  some  of  them  virtually  insur- 
mountable, but  with  his  good  judgment, 
splendid  courage,  tireless  energy  and  the  un- 
failing support  of  his  superiors — the  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission — Dr. 
Kalbfus  surmounted  all  of  them  and  attained 
renowned  success. 
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Plaque  in  honor  of  Dr.  Kalbfufl  beinp  viewed  by  (left  to  right):  Hon.  John  M.  PhilUpM.  Pitts- 

burgh. Chairman  at  the  unveiling  ceremonies;  and  relatives  of  Dr.  Kalbfus  as  follows:  Hugo 
Frear,  grandson;  Mrs.  Helen  Kalbfus  Frear,  daughter;  Admiral  K.  C.  Kalbfus.  son;  and  .Mary 
Louise  Frear,  granddaughter,  who  unveiled  the  plaque. 
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Oscar  n.  Knock,  of  Alhurtis,  Pa.,  is  shown  above  with  his  coonliound.  Sun  Rise,  which 
recently  won  Hnal  tn*e  honors  over  an  entry  of  100  (loss,  at  a field  trial  conducted  by  the 
Beaver  (r»*<‘k  Field  Trial  C'liih  near  Bcrnville.  Sun  Rise  was  tiie  first  IWrks  County  doj?  to 
win  from  such  a IarK:e  field  which  contained  dojrs  from  several  eastern  states. 


Two  of  the  biggest  trials  ever  held  with 
led  animals  in  this  part  of  the  country  were 
held  June  9 and  23.  Both  events  were  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Game  Pro- 
tector Joseph  N.  Leindecker  of  Wyomissing, 
and  our  own  Field  Marshal,  Leon  Grundy,  of 
Fleetwood. 

The  trial  on  June  9 was  held  three  miles 
east  of  Reading,  near  Weber’s  Hotel  at  which 
a large  gallery  watched  92  dogs  perform. 

The  trial  on  June  23  was  held  near  Bern- 
ville  with  109  dogs  entered  and  an  even 
larger  gallery  present.  A registered  English 
dog,  owned  by  Oscar  H.  Krock,  of  Alburtis 
R.  1,  Pa.,  took  tree  honors  over  some  of  the 
best  dogs  in  the  east.  All  money  derived 
from  the  events  will  be  used  for  restocking 
and  propagating  different  kinds  of  game.  This 
organization  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  due  to  its  good 
sportsmanship  and  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  it  operates. 

Anybody  wishing  to  get  on  the  Associa- 
tion’s mailing  list  should  write  to  the  Sec- 
retai’y,  Elmer  Bortz,  Fleetwood  R.  1,  Pa. 


The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Con- 
servation Club  has  designed  a game  bird 
flushing  apparatus  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  which  is  being  used  exten- 
sively in  that  section  during  this  summer’s 
mowing  season.  During  the  month  of  June 
the  Club  made  up  and  had  in  use  by  co- 
operating farmers,  27  of  their  type  flushing 
bars. 


Joseph  Alcorn,  Secretary,  SnyderviP''  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  advises  that  about  50%  of  the 
club  members  subscribe  to  the  GAME  NEWS 
and  like  it  very  much. 


The  Jefferson  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  picnic  on  August 
14  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Field  Officers 
Training  School  near  Brockway.  Trap  shoot- 
ing, rifle  shooting,  plug  and  fly  casting  will 
constitute  the  contests,  and  it  is  to  be  an 
all  day  affair.  Everybody  is  invited  to 
attend. 


The  Eighth  Annual  A-K-C  Sanctioned  Fall 
Field  Trials  will  be  held  by  the  Stein’s 
Hollow  Beagle  Club,  on  its  Game  Refuge  at 
Lower  Mill  Creek  between  Saint  Clair  and 
Port  Carbon,  two  miles  east  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
on  September  1 and  2, 

Running  Order — Sunday  September  First, 
13  inch  dogs  and  bitches  (combined).  Monday 
September  Second,  15  inch  dogs  and  bitches 
(combined)  Drawing  at  8:30  A.  M.  each 
morning. 

An  entry  fee  $2.00  Ribbons  will  be  award- 
ed to  all  placed  hounds,  with  fifty  percent 
of  entry  fees  in  each  class  to  be  divided 
50-30-20.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Davis,  East  Market  Street,  Pottsville.  The 
Judges  will  be  George  K.  Brands,  of  Strouds- 
burg, and  Gene  Stebnitsky,  of  Sandy  Run. 

The  Running  Grounds  have  been  greatly 
improved,  all  coal  holes  have  been  closed 
on  the  Game  Refuge,  and  there  are  plenty 


of  rabbits.  For  further  information  write 
Frank  J.  Wapinsky,  147  N.  Second  Street, 
Saint  Clair. 


Laurence  (Larry)  Bruce  Ashcom,  one  of 
Johnstown’s  best-known  newspapermen  and 
an  ardent  sportsman,  died  unexpectedly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  on  June  29.  The 
veteran  writer,  a member  of  The  Tribune 
staff  since  1920  and  for  15  years  its  city 
editor,  was  in  poor  health  in  recent  years. 

His  particular  outdoor  love  was  fishing.  He 
spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours  along  the 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  widely 
known  and  respected  among  sportsmen. 

In  recent  years  his  most  popular  newspaper 
effort  was  a series  of  articles  appearing  in 
The  Tribune  under  the  caption,  “The  Old 
Angler.” 

“The  Old  Angler”  on  many  occasions  dis- 
agreed with  such  groups  as  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  his  column  comments, 
but  at  all  times  he  was  interested  in  advance- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  the  average  sports- 
man. 

The  veteran  writer  was  active  for  many 
years  in  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
old  Johnstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  'Walton 
League  of  America  announces  its  Eighth  An- 
nual Sportsmen’s  Field  Day  to  be  held  Aug. 
25,  1940  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cedar  Top 
Gun  Club,  near  Shillington,  Pa.  Many  events 
are  scheduled  for  the  day  with  appropriate 
prizes  for  the  winners. 


$50.00  REWARD 


SpriiiKer  Spanipl,  black  and  wliite  male,  40 
dark  brown  e.ves,  soft  hair,  sit  up  and  beff. 

Friendl.v.  Reward  of  $50  offered  by  J.  B.  Semple, 
Sewickltw,  I*a.  rlione  ()4‘3. 
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I CROW  HUNTERS  COMPETE 

Held  under  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
the  American  Crow  Hunters’  Association 
sixth  annual  crow  hunt  staged  at  Kenton,  O., 
June  28-29,  was  nevertheless  the  most  suc- 
jcessful  and  enthusiastic  meet  that  has  yet 
been  put  on  by  the  organization  which  has 
been  conducting  actual  field  crow  killing  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Each  year  the  winner  is  awarded  the  cus- 
tody of  a beautiful  and  emblematic  trophy 
made  possible  by  the  generous  sportsmanship 
of  the  late  Ed  Rausenberger  of  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

The  entry  list  was  represented  by  shooters 
from  all  over  Ohio  and  some  from  neighbor- 
ing States,  including  John  Mock,  Outdoor 
Writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Every  con- 
testant proved  to  be  a generous  and  courteous 
sportsman  which  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  City  of  Kenton  regretted  that  they  could 
not  return  to  their  city  and  county  again 
next  year  for  the  big  event. 

The  trophy  and  honors  were  won  by  P.  O. 
Harbage,  of  West  Jefferson,  Ohio,  with  a total 
kill  of  16  crows  in  two  hours  time.  The 
runner-up  was  Pete  Ramge  of  Hardian 
County,  last  year’s  winner  with  15  to  his 
credit.  Others  came  along  with  11  and  10 
and  on  down  to  2,  with  a total  of  88  crows 
killed  by  the  17  contestants.  With  more  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  no  doubt  the  kill 
would  have  been  much  greater,  as  the  high 
wind  blowing  at  the  time  coupled  with 
cloudy  skies  was  far  from  ideal  for  crow 
shooting. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  shoot  was  the 
count  of  10,  brought  in  by  George  Clevenger, 
a real  one-gallus  hunter  from  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Clevenger  hunts  with  a single 
barrel  and  does  his  calling  with  his  own 
voice.  In  recognition  of  the  type  of  sports- 
manship shown  by  Mr.  Clevenger,  the  gath- 
ering voted  almost  unanimously  to  hold  the 
1941  convention  at  Lancaster. 

The  sport  of  crow  hunting  is  fast  taking 
hold  of  the  shooting  public,  many  hunters 
now  saying  that  they  get  a greater  kick  out 
of  hunting  crows  than  they  do  pheasants  or 
ducks;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  with 
every  crow  killed  you  are  helping  conserva- 
tion by  reducing  his  number  when  he  be- 
comes too  plentiful,  you  are  missing  some- 
thing in  not  buying  a hunting  license,  a crow 
caller,  and  joining  the  American  Crow  Hun- 
ters’ Association,  the  annual  dues  of  which 
are  $1.00. — Grover  Hipp,  Grover  Hill,  Ohio. 


The  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club, 
Reading,  Pa.,  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual 
Fall  “Bird  Dog  Trials”  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, September  21  and  22.  Trials  will  be 
conducted  on  the  Keystone  Club  grounds 
“Sports  Acres”,  one  mile  west  of  West 
Leesport.  It  is  expected  Dr.  Sherman  Ames, 
popular  bird  dog  breeder  and  trainer  of 
Easton,  will  officiate.  Open  Derby  and  Open 
Shooting  Dog  stakes  will  be  run  on  Satur- 
day, and  Open  All  Age  will  be  contested 
on  Sunday.  Beautiful  trophies  and  ribbons 
will  be  awarded  the  first  three  places  in 
each  event.  Drawings  will  be  made  at  the 
Berkshire  Hotel,  Reading,  at  8:30  on  the 
night  preceding  the  respective  events.  Any- 
one interested,  please  contact  J.  Elwood 
Hollenbach,  Secretary,  837  Penn  Avenue, 
Wyomissing,  Pa.,  or  phone  Reading  4-5467. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  TO 
CELEBRATE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

On  August  31,  1940,  the  Blair  County  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry  Association  will  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  its  Chief  Logan  Lodge.  The 
lodge,  a beautiful  building,  and  club  grounds 
are  located  at  the  head  of  Riggles  Gap,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The 
grounds  comprise  a tract  of  428  acres,  100 
acres  of  which  have  been  wired  and  estab- 
lished as  a State  Game  Refuge  and  through 
which  flows  one  of  the  finest  streams  in  Blair 
County. 

The  recreation  facilities  of  the  club  house, 
which  is  constructed  entirely  of  logs  and 
native  stones  taken  from  the  tract,  are  many. 
There  is  an  unobtsructed  auditorium  and 
dance  hall  60x25  feet,  with  a recreation  room 
of  similar  dimensions  on  the  second  floor 
with  a balcony  facing  the  southeast  which 
provides  a very  pretentious  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding woodlands.  It  has  a modern  kitchen 
20x24  feet  with  equipment  to  serve  100 
people.  The  caretaker’s  quarters  are  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  club  has  one  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  rifle  and  pistol  ranges,  with  pro- 
tected target  pit  on  100-yard  range  with  tele- 
phone service  from  shooters  quarters  to  the 
pit;  also  an  excellent  clay-bird  trap  field  with 
a fine  building  completely  surround  by  a 
flagstone  porch. 

Ample  picnic  facilities  include  tables  and 
outside  fireplaces  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  members.  There  are  also  horse- 
shoe, quoit  and  volley  ball  courts,  and  an 
archery  range. 

An  average  of  150  persons  are  entertained 
at  the  Lodge  each  Saturday  evening  with 
dancing  and  games.  Banquets  are  provided 
by  appointment  by  various  organizations.  A 
banquet  will  be  served  on  Thursday  evening, 
July  31  for  the  benefit  of  the  War  Relief 
Fund  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  on  August  31  in  connection  with  the 
25th  anniversary  celebration. 
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The  association  has  been  very  active  the 
past  year  in  conservation  and  reforestration 
work,  having  planted  many  thousands  of 
trees  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
as  well  as  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

Considerable  experimenting  is  being  done 
with  Japanese  and  Chinese  chestnuts  and 
other  trees  of  foreign  origin. 

An  extensive  program  of  landscaping  and 
beautifying  the  grounds  has  been  started. 


“At  about  12:05  A.  M.  E.S.T.,  June  24th, 
I received  a phone  message  from  the  City 
Police  that  a live  injured  eagle  was  lying 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  main  streets  in 
the  northern  end  of  Lancaster.  When  I ar- 
rived at  the  scene  a few  minutes  later  I 
discovered  that  the  reported  bird  was  really 
an  eagle,  although  I was  astounded  at  such 
an  unusual  occurrence. 

“It  was  an  immature  Bald  Eagle,  over  a 
year  old  but  less  than  3t^  years  of  age  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  the  white  head  and 
tail  and  yellow  eyes.  The  bird  did  not  possess 
the  use  of  its  wings  and  I suppose  the  injury 
resulted  because  it  became  confused  by  the 
city  lights  and  flew  into  overhead  wires  or 
some  building.  Some  person  in  the  audience 
advanced  the  theory  that  possibly  the  bird 
had  been  struck  by  an  aeroplane  which  had 
passed  over  that  section  of  Lancaster  about 
the  time  the  eagle  was  first  noticed  on  the 
street. 

“With  the  help  of  some  bystanders  and  the 
City  Police  the  bird  was  captured  without 
further  incident  and  I delivered  it  to  the 
Hershey  Zoo  to  be  properly  cared  for  until 
it  regains  its  full  strength.  At  this  date 
(July  7,  1940)  I understand  it  will  be  ready 
for  liberation  in  about  a month  and  in  that 
event  I shall  release  it  near  the  Eagle  Sanc- 
tuary which  is  located  on  Mt.  Johnson’s  Island 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  close  to  Fishing 
Creek.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  my  ten  years’  experience  as  District  Game 
Protector  that  I have  ever  heard  of  an  eagle 
being  seen  in  or  over  the  city  of  Lancaster.” — 
Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick,  Lancaster 
County. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


Continued  from  Page  7 


Pi,;.  5 Soil  Conservation  Praotioes  Benefit  Wildlife — Many  of  the  measures  used  to  eonserve 

soil  also  improve  wildlife  habitat.  This  picture  shows  a diversion  terrace  used  to  carry 
excessive  water  from  the  crop  fields.  Its  permanent  vegetation  is  an  excellent  nesting  cover 

for  game  and  song  birds. 


program  of  wildlife  management  in  con- 
junction with  other  conservation  work.  This 
organization  should  provide  a means  for 
economically  facilitating  game  cooperatives. 

For  the  sportsman's  organization,  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  their  county  and  state 
federations  should  serve  admirably.  How- 
ever, I believe  that  they  must  be  strengthen- 
ed far  beyond  their  present  level  of  activity 
if  they  are  actively  and  permanently  to  un- 
dertake this  cooperative  work.  The  very  op- 
portunity for  this  work  should  help  to  stimu- 
late this  increased  strength.  Farmer  organi- 
zations, with  a few  local  exceptions  have  not 
been  in  a position  to  handle  the  needed  co- 
operative efforts  in  conservation  work.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  work  with  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  its  resources,  recognized  the  need  for 
some  type  of  farmer  organization  that  would 
function  democratically  to  solve  the  common 
conservation  problems  of  a locality.  Legisla- 
tion enacted  by  a majority  of  states  within 
the  last  three  years  may  go  a long  way  to 
meet  this  need.  It  is  the  soil  conservation 
district  that  may  well  prove  to  be  the  missing 
link  in  the  landowner-sportsman  relationship 
problem. 

What  is  a soil  conservation  district,  how  is 
it  organized,  how  will  it  help  in  this  wildlife 
management  problem?  Well,  I think  you 
may  gain  a better  understanding  of  it  if  we 
call  it  simply  a conservation  district;  for 
while  the  soil  is  the  basic  resource  to  be 
conserved,  the  resources  derived  from  the 
soil — farm  crops,  forests,  water,  and  wildlife 
--are  equally  important  in  the  conservation 
objectives.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
conservation  of  the  soil.  So  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  essential  that  these  districts 
definitely  plan  for  the  care  of  all  of  these 
resources. 


The  philisophy  behind  the  soil  conserva- 
tion district  movement  is  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  soil  conservation  and  good 
land  use  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
people — the  people  who  operate  the  land.  The 
district  is  an  agency  through  which  farmers 
may  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with 
public  agencies  in  'he  conservation  of  their 
natural  resources.  Through  it  they  may  exer- 
cise their  initiative  and  take  their  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  their  com- 
mon conservation  problems.  The  districts  are 


owners  are  fully  aware  of  their  own  prob- 
selves  and  district  policies  are  established  by 
them.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  land- 
owners  are  fully  aware  of  their  own  prob- 
lems and  are  informed  as  to  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  the  best  solution.  That  is  where 
public  agencies  come  in — any  local,  State  or 
Federal  agencies  that  are  in  a position  to  fur- 
nish the  district  with  professional  guidance 
and  help.  When  the  district  faces  wildlife 
conservation  problems,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
should  turn  to  the  State  wildlife  agency  for 
help;  and,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the 
state  can  operate  more  efficiently  on  farm 
game  work  through  the  cooperation  of  a con- 
servation organization  such  as  the  district. 

Districts  are  generally  political  subdivisions 
of  the  state  and  as  such  require  state  en- 
abling legislation.  Experience  by  the  states 
has  indicated  that  the  logical  unit  for  a dis- 
trict is  a watershed  or  group  of  watersheds, 
but  they  have  usually  found  it  expedient  to 
define  the  boundaries  by  roads,  streams,  and 
existing  political  lines  to  approximate  the 
watershed  owing  to  the  legal  difficulties  in 
defining  a watershed  boundary.  Districts 
formed  so  far  include  from  something  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  to  more 
than  a million  acres  each. 

Let’s  take  a typical  districts  law  and  see 
how  districts  may  be  organized  under  it. 
The  act  probably  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a state  soil  conservation  committee 
which  may  receive  petitions  for  district  or- 
ganization. The  petition  should  contain  at 
least  25  names  of  landowners  or  occupiers. 
Then  the  state  committee  holds  open  hear- 
ings in  the  proposed  district  area  to  sound 
out  public  sentiment  and  to  answer  questions 
that  arise.  If  there  appears  to  be  need  for  a 
district  and  adequate  interest  in  its  forma- 
tion, the  committee  then  defines  the  bound- 
aries and  calls  a referendum.  If  the  vote  is 
favorable,  the  committee  may  then  appoint 
two  directors  or  supervisors  for  the  district. 
These  appointed  supervisors  file  an  applica- 


Fifi.  (> — Con-sorvation  Keiniires  Cooperative  Action — Two  prullies  appear  in  this  p^'^tiir"  ttw  o-w 
in  the  forecroumi  bare  ami  erodinK,  the  one  in  the  back  well  vesretated.  The  control  of  erosion 
and  e.stal)li‘ hmcnt  of  Rood  wildlife  cover  on  the  second  one  was  accomplished  throush  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  accompanied  by  fencing.  Most  farmers  need  help  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Tile  .'Soil  Conservation  District  can  pool  all  available  resources  to  give  him  that  help. 
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tion  for  a certificate  of  organization  with  the 
secretary  of  State.  When  this  certificate  is 
issued  the  district  comes  into  being.  Three 
more  supervisors  are  then  chosen  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

The  board  of  five  supervisors  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  district.  The  supervisors’ 
first  job  is  to  study  the  conservation  prob- 
lems of  the  district  and  to  formulate  a pro- 
gram of  action.  Based  largely  on  soil  con- 
servation and  the  control  of  erosion  and 
water  run-off,  this  program  may  include 
many  conservation  objectives.  Flood  control, 
improved  pastures,  woodland  management, 
and  wildlife  management  are  some  of  the 
more  commonly  expressed  objectives  in  addi- 
tion to  basic  soil  conservation.  On  the  basis 
of  this  program  the  district  may  request 
assistance  from  any  public  agencies  that  are 
in  a position  to  help  them  with  technical 
guidance,  loan  of  equipment,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  labor  and  materials.  They  may  ask 
the  state  extension  service  to  assist  with  the 
educational  needs;  the  State  college  may  be 
asked  for  guidance  on  fertilizer  and  seeding 
requirements  and  similar  problems.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  usually  requested  to 
furnish  technicians  to  make  farm  plans  em- 
bodying conservation  needs.  The  state  and 
county  highway  commissioners,  the  state 
forestry  agency,  and  the  state  wildlife  agency 
are  others  that  may  be  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance. The  district  may  seek  cooperation  from 
other  organized  groups  in  the  vicinity,  such 
as  fertilizer  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, cooperative  marketing  agencies,  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  In  working  out  the  land- 
owner-sportsman relationships  problem,  the 
district  would  logically  turn  to  the  state  con- 
servation department  and  the  local  county 
federation  of  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

In  most  cases  a written  document  of  co- 
operation is  drafted  to  cover  the  relations  of 
the  district  with  each  cooperating  agency. 
Such  a document  is  required  by  some  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  United  States  Depart- 


who needs  help  to  see  and  understand  what 
to  offer  the  pupils.  For  example,  a child  says 
he  thinks  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  burn 
brush  piles,  because  his  father,  a farmer,  does 
it  and  he  ought  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
At  first  the  teacher  cannot  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  home  of  the  wildlife  on  his 
farm  is  destroyed.  Finally,  the  teacher  asks 
him  if  he  has  a pet.  He  has  a gold  fish.  The 
teacher  asks  him  to  throw  some  of  the  ashes 
in  the  bowl  with  the  gold  fish.  He  says,  “No, 
it  will  kill  the  gold  fish”.  When  the  teacher 
points  out  to  the  child  that  the  rain  can 
wash  such  ashes  into  the  stream,  thus  pollut- 
ing the  water  and  killing  fish,  he  can  under- 
stand that  burning  brush  piles  near  a stream 
is  a bad  idea.  Thus  he  is  so  convinced  that 
he  will  urge  his  father  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  burning  brush  plies  on  his  farm. 

The  teachers  in  the  classes  I had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  were  studying  the  official 
bulletins  of  Tennessee  and  other  states,  in- 
cluding Pennsylvania.  The  recommendations 
made  by  these  teachers  are  considered  for 
future  publications.  In  turn  the  future  pub- 
lications should  be  of  more  practical  use  to 
teachers  and  pupils  respectively.  It  is  noted 
that  teacher  training  is  of  prime  importance. 


ment  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  public 
funds  may  be  utilized. 

With  the  objectives  of  the  district  set  forth 
in  its  program  and  with  cooperative  arrange- 
ments completed  with  various  agencies,  the 
district  supervisors  draw  up  their  work  plan. 
This  sets  forth  in  detail  what  is  to  be  done, 
who  will  cooperate  in  doing  it,  and  when  it 
will  be  done.  As  a practical  matter,  the  work 
plan  is  usually  drafted  at  the  same  time  co- 
operation with  the  various  agencies  is  ar- 
ranged, and  representatives  of  the  interested 
agencies  work  with  the  supervisors  in  draft- 
ing it. 

This  work  plan  covers  in  detail  all  recom- 
mended actions,  techniques,  and  plans.  For 
example,  it  may  be  specified  that  a certain 
type  of  soil  on  slopes  of  over  3 per  cent 
should  be  cropped  not  more  intensively  than 
in  a four-year  rotation  of  tilled  crop,  small 
grain,  and  two  years  of  hay,  in  a layout  of 
contour-strip-cropping  with  the  strips  not  ex- 
ceding  100  feet  in  width.  Another  example 
might  be — in  fact,  almost  always  is — that 
woodlands  shall  be  protected  from  fire  and 
grazing.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  practical  wildlife  management  may  be 
included  in  the  work  plan.  Woodland  plan- 
tations, shrub  plantings,  swamp  and  pond 
development,  herbaceous  wildlife  field  border 
plantings,  hedge  plantings,  food  patches,  win- 
ter feeding — all  may  find  their  proper  place 
m this  plan  for  conservation  action.  Arrange- 
ments for  landowner-sportsman-state  co- 
operation are  thus  made  simple  and  logical. 
Game  management  no  longer  has  to  stand 
alone  on  its  own  legs,  but  becomes  a logical 
part  of  a broader  conservation  job,  an  action 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  the  farmers’ 
future  well  being  that  the  permanency  of  the 
whole  is  firmly  established.  By  coordinating 
all  phases  of  land  conservation,  each  is 
assured  its  place — another  example  of  the  old 
adage,  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 

I may  add  that  sportsman  groups  are  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  organization  of 


Textbooks  and  supplementary  materials  are 
scarce  and  good  materials  are  not  available. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  content  rather  than 
method.  It  is  believed  teachers  must  be 
taught  HOW  to  teach  conservation  rather 
than  conservation  principles. 

Other  valuable  points  of  contact  are  being 
developed  with  great  possibilities,  such  as 
creating  interest  and  working  with  the  4-H 
clubs,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America.  Youth  craves  activity,  and  con- 
servation is  a worthwhile  activity  for  a fu- 
ture good  citizen. 

The  Tennessee  Conservation  Department 
spends  much  time  and  effort  in  preparing 
educational  materials,  such  as  conservation 
posters,  motion  pictures,  bulletins  and  other 
curriculum  materials.  To  adequately  and 
efficiently  prepare  these  all  important  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania some  sort  of  clearing  house  must  be 
established  between  our  various  departments 
to  facilitate  the  work,  so  that  the  teachers 
and  pupils  may  benefit  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree with  the  least  tax  upon  our  depart- 
ments. The  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  must 
insist  on  these  progressive  steps  to  be  taken 
and  realize  that  every  dollar  spent  toward 


districts.  I have  said  that  districts  are  organ- 
ized and  run  by  the  farmers.  That  is  true, 
but  the  leadership  in  guiding  the  formation 
of  a district  may  come  from  any  source  in- 
terested in  conservation.  I know  of  one  Ccise 
where  a chamber  of  commerce  is  the  guiding 
influence.  There  are  a number  of  cases 
where  wildlife  interests  have  furnished  this 
leadership.  In  one  of  these,  an  Izaak  Walton 
League  Chapter  in  Maryland  has  helped  with 
the  organization  of  two  districts,  both  now 
operating.  The  opportunity  is  there  for  pio- 
neering service  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
practical  conservation  on  the  land. 

With  a district  formed,  the  opportunity  for 
cooperative  wildlife  work,  both  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  land  itself  and  in  landowner- 
sportsman  relationships,  is  unlimited.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  the  various  interests  in 
the  conservation  field  have  had  a concrete 
opportunity  to  function  together  in  a unified 
program.  The  folks  interested  in  highway 
roadside  beautification,  those  interested  in  co- 
operative woodland  management,  cities  con- 
cerned with  flood  control,  sportsmen  inter- 
ested in  game,  and  nature  lovers  interested 
in  wild  animals  and  plants,  these  and  others 
as  well  as  the  farmer  may  coordinate  their 
interests  in  effecting  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  land. 

Thirty-six  states  have  enacted  soil  con- 
servation district  laws  in  the  last  three  years. 
There  are  more  than  125  million  acres  now 
included  in  districts,  and  the  total  is  growing 
rapidly. 

The  sportsmen,  through  their  National, 
State,  and  local  federations,  should  be  fully 
informed  on  these  new  developments  in 
order  that  they  may  play  their  proper  part 
in  furthering  conseravtion  of  our  farmlands. 
While  I recognize  the  difficulty  of  adequately 
presenting  such  a big  subject  to  you  in  so 
short  a time,  I hope  that  you  have  at  least 
received  enough  information  to  whet  your 
appetite  for  more. 


Continued  from  Page  15 

conservation  education  is  an  investment  on 
the  natural  resources  and  the  human  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania  today  and  in  the 
future. 


“On  June  23  I located  a Sparrow  Hawk's 
nest  with  young  in  it.  The  nest  was  in  the 
boxing  at  the  edge  of  the  Willow  Grove 
School  House  roof.  The  following  day  I 
went  back  to  make  a few  observations.  Using 
my  binoculars  I could  easily  see  what  type 
of  food  was  being  carried  to  the  young.  In 
three  hours  one  trip  was  made  by  each 
parent.  Each  of  them  brought  a field  mouse. 
The  following  day  in  the  P.  M.  I visited  this 
place  and  found  that  the  young  had  flown. 
My  presence  there  no  doubt  prompted  the 
old  birds  to  hurry  up  their  departure.” — 
Game  Protector  W.  W.  Britton,  Franklin 
County. 


“Blacksnakes  seem  to  be  more  plentiful 
this  year.  I have  never  seen  as  many  or  as 
many  big  ones.  The  boys  on  the  WPA  Pro- 
ject at  Game  Lands  No.  95  killed  a big  black- 
snake  recently  that  had  seven  grouse  eggs 
inside  of  it.” — Game  Protector  Troy  C.  Burns, 
Butler  County. 


SPORTSMEN!  LOOK  AHEAD!! 
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assistant.  (’Iiarles  F.  Kellojrjj  coiuuarinpr  i>elts  produced  under  various  experimental  metliods 

in  lireediiu;  and  manaiciu!;  fur  animals. 


of  the  Biological  Survey  have  been  empotv- 
ered  to  apprehend  violators  of  Federal  hunt- 
ing regulations.  The  acts  enable  the  United 
States  game  management  agents  to  protect 
wildlife  for  both  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Sixty-six  agents  are  assigned  throughout  the 
country. 

The  passage  of  these  acts  has  enabled  the 
Biological  Survey  to  reduce  the  shooting  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  to  create  refuges 
for  these  birds.  While  other  factors  have 
to  some  extent  aided  in  the  recovery  of 
waterfowl  populations  since  1934  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  increase  has  been  the 
reduction  of  shooting  in  the  United  States. 

Federal  Aid  Act  Helps  States 

Another  important  act  of  Congress  affect- 
ing wildlife  conservation  was  passed  in  1937 
when  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration, 
or  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  approved  the 
appropriation  of  sums  to  be  used  by  the 
States  for  the  development  of  their  wildlife 
resources.  Appropriations  cannot  exceed  the 


amounts  collected  on  the  10  percent  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  Last 
year  the  excise  tax  amounted  to  some  $3,- 
000,000. 

Since  the  Federal  Aid  Act  was  passed, 
more  than  260  wildlife  conservation  projects 
in  43  States  have  been  approved  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  which  administers  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
On  each  project,  the  Federal  Government 
bears  75  percent  of  the  costs  and  the  State 
25  percent. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  influence  the  type 
of  conservation  work  the  various  State  game 
commissions  may  wish  to  do.  Projects  sub- 
mitted for  approval  are  checked  only  to  see 
that  they  are  feasible.  The  Survey  offers 
advice  to  the  game  commissions  only  when 
it  is  requested. 

In  1938,  Congress  allotted  $1,000,009  for 
Federal  Aid  work,  and  in  1939  it  allotted 
$1,500,000  and  the  appropriation  act  for  1941 
carries  $2,500,000  for  this  purpose. 


The  money  is  apportioned  to  the  various 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  the 
State  and  the  number  of  hunting  license 
holders  it  has. 

Cooperative  Research  Units  Established 

In  1935,  another  important  development 
in  wildlife  conservation  began  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  wildlife  research 
units.  These  units,  10  in  all,  are  located 
throughout  the  country  so  that  as  a group 
the  units  can  study  all  types  of  wildlife  in 
various  environments.  Sponsored  and  flnan- 
cially  supported  by  State  game  commissions, 
land-grant  colleges,  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute,  and  the  Biological  Survey,  the  units 
emphasized  research  and  practical  phases  of 
wildlife  management. 

Cooperative  units  study  the  status  of 
various  forms  of  wildlife,  seek  means  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  wildlife  in  the  States, 
and  attempt  to  devise  practical  management 
techniques  that  may  be  adopted  to  main- 
tain desirable  animal  populations. 

Units  are  now  located  in  Alabama,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Maine,  Utah,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania.  Eight  of  the 
units  are  now  in  their  fifth  year,  while  Mis- 
souri began  in  1937  and  Pennsylvania  in 
1938. 

Since  1935,  more  than  35  projects  have 
been  completed,  and  about  375  manuscripts 
dealing  with  various  management  phases 
have  been  published. 

Duck  Stamps  Help  Refuge  System 

With  the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  in  1934,  all  migratory 
bird  hunters  more  than  16  years  old  are 
required  to  purchase  a “duck  stamp”  each 
year.  The  duck  stamp,  which  sells  for  $1, 
is  about  the  size  of  a special  delivery  stamp 
and  is  sold  at  all  first  and  second-class  post 
offices  and  certain  third-class  post  offices. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  money  received  from 
the  stamps  is  used  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  waterfowl  refuges;  10  percent 
is  used  for  administrative  purposes — to  en- 
force the  law,  to  print  and  distribute  the 
stamps,  and  to  print  posters  announcing 
regulations. 

Since  the  duck  stamp  was  first  inaugurated, 
the  stamp  sales  each  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 635.001  (1934);  448.204  (1935);  603,623 
(1936);  783,039  (1937);  and  1,002,715  (1938). 
More  than  1,000,000  stamps  were  sold  in  1939, 
but  complete  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

In  Alaska,  the  Biological  Survey  conducts 
research  on  wildlife  problems  and  maintains 
refuges.  Its  other  functions  are  handled 
through  its  operating  agency,  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission.  Eleven  wildlife  agents 
headed  by  a repreesntative  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  who  also  acts  as  the  Commission’s 
Executive  Secretary,  enforce  the  hunting  and 
trapping  regulations,  study  the  status  of  the 
various  forms  of  wildlife,  and  take  other 
measures  to  maintain  adequate  populations 
of  all  species  and  prevent  the  extirpation  or 
extermination  of  any  form. 

Name  Changes,  Work  Continues 

Though  the  Biological  Survey  is  consoli- 
dated with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son,  newly  appointed  director  of  the  Service, 
Continued  on  Page  31) 
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What  O ne  Sch  ool  is  Doing  For  Conservation 


First  Aid  in  the  Woods — First  aid  in  the 
field  is  deemed  a necessity  by  every  sports- 
man. Every  member  is  instructed  in  the 
modern  and  scientific  method  for  the  care 
of  injuries  caused  by  accident  (especially 
during  the  hunting  season).  All  of  the  boys 
are  made  to  realize  that  many  a life  may  be 
saved  by  this  valuable  knowledge. 

Clothing — Proper  clothing  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  sportsman  as  good  firearms.  Each 
member  is  given  complete  information  as  to 
what  type  of  clothing  is  best  suited  for  dif- 
ferent weather  conditions.  During  the  big 
game  season  the  wearing  of  plenty  of  red  is 
advised. 

Hunting  Season — Upland  Game — This  year 
during  the  small  game  season  105  members 
hunted.  These  105  members  killed  523  rab- 
bits, 100  birds,  and  247  squirrels.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  55  boys  used  the  .12  gauge 
shotgun,  39  used  the  .16  gauge,  9 used  the 
.20  gauge,  and  only  2 used  the  .410.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  twelve  gauge  shotgun  is  the 
most  popular  firearm  among  the  members. 

During  the  big  game  season  35  boys  par- 
ticipated; these  nimrods  killed  6 bucks  and 
5 does. 

FOXiY  BUSINESS 

population  and  to  analyze  just  why  these 
areas  are  lacking  in  foxes.  To  date  the 
largest  known  area  of  such  nature  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Here 
intensive  farming  has  depleted  most  of  the 
cover,  and  foxes  can’t  find  suitable  denning 
or  hiding  sites.  Other  foxless  areas  exist  but 
are  not  as  well  described  as  the  Lancaster 
County  area. 

After  the  heavily  and  lightly  populated 
areas  are  described  it  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  trends  of  fox  populations.  Will 
these  areas  remain  stable,  or  will  the  fox 
populations  flow  onto  them  and  off?  Pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  in  many  regions 
of  the  Commonwealth,  fox  populations  move 
about  a great  deal.  Just  what  causes  these 
movements?  What  will  be  the  effects  on  the 
populations  of  various  methods  of  taking 
foxes?  What  most  effective  methods  can  be 
applied  to  reduce  heavy  concentrations? 


Trapping — Quite  a number  of  the  boys 
have  their  traps  strung  out  during  the  trap- 
ping season.  This  season  shows  94  muskrats, 
75  skunks,  22  weasels,  and  44  opposums  to 
the  credit  of  the  youthful  trappers. 

Feeders  and  Shelters  — During  the  cold 
winter  months  most  of  the  members  build  a 
large  number  of  game  shelters.  These  shel- 
ters are  visited  by  the  boys  at  least  once  a 
week.  Over  ten  tons  of  feed  has  been  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  winter  and  approxi- 
mately 150  shelters  were  constructed. 

Predators — While  visiting  the  shelters  con- 
stant watch  was  kept  for  the  tracks  of  pre- 
datory animals  and  a good  many  weasels 
were  destroyed.  This  system  insures  life  to  a 
great  many  animals  that  might  have  other- 
wise been  destroyed. 

Removal  of  Game  Animals — The  junior 
sportsmen  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
complaints  of  wildlife  in  gardens  and  other 
places  where  they  are  not  welcome.  These 
findings  are  reported  to  the  local  game 
warden,  who  sets  traps  and  removes  the  ani- 
mals to  places  where  they  are  less  obnoxious. 

Animal  Propagation — The  club  members 
manifest  keen  interest  in  the  raising  of  ring- 


There  are  indeed  many  questions  which  need 
answering  before  we  can  manage  foxes  in- 
telligently so  that  their  harmful  predation 
and  their  beneficial  habits  are  in  balance. 

Food  Habits  and  Diseases 

Wildlife  workers  have  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  predation  and  have  arrived 
at  a major  premise:  namely,  that  VARIA- 
TIONS IN  THE  DAMAGE  INFLICTED  BY 
PREDATORS  UPON  GAME  ARISE  FROM 
LOCAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  DENSITY 
OF  PREDATOR  POPULATIONS,  AND 
FROM  DIFFERENCES  IN  FOOD  HABITS 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  PREDATORS.  Therefore, 
in  attacking  the  question  of  predation,  it 
will  be  necessary  (1)  to  study  the  variations 
in  population  density — as  mentioned  before — 
and  to  discover  the  factors  determining  the 
variations;  and  (2)  to  study  food  habits  over 
a long  period  of  time  in  specific  localities. 


Continued  from  Page  I 3 

neck  pheasants  and  each  year  receive  a sup- 
ply of  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  that  are 
raised  and  eventually  released  under  the 
supervision  of  the  game  protectors. 

Taxidermy — Many  of  the  boys  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  some  of  their  choice 
specimens  of  killed  game.  During  the  hunt- 
ing season  instructions  are  given  in  taxi- 
dermy. Many  of  the  boys  schooled  in  the 
art  of  taxidermy  have  in  their  possession 
some  excellent  mounted  specimens. 

Annual  Field  Day — At  the  close  of  each 
school  year  the  boys  and  their  advisors  hold 
the  annual  field  day  along  the  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Trunkeyville,  Pa.  The 
fifth  annual  field  day  was  held  this  year 
on  Friday,  May  31st.  Rifle  contests,  fishing 
contests,  boating,  and  mushball  were  en- 
gaged in.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  largest 
legal  fish  caught  and  for  the  best  rifle  shot. 

“Help  Wildlife”  is  the  official  slogan  of  the 
club. 

The  club  leaders  are  as  follows:  President, 
James  Wagner;  Vice  President,  Paul  Shorts; 
Secretary,  Clarence  Zerres;  Vice  Secretary, 
Paul  Vosburg;  Sergeants-at-Arms,  Paul  Har- 
rison and  Alvin  Cherry;  Principal,  E.  F.  Bit- 
ters; Superintendent,  John  H.  Linton. 


Continued  from  Page  19 

Some  excellent  food  habits  studies  of  the  red 
and  gray  foxes  have  been  made  in  other 
eastern  States  and  it  will  be  fitting  to  utilize 
these  studies.  At  the  same  time,  diet  studies 
should  be  made  in  carefully  selected  locali- 
ties throughout  Pennsylvania.  Herein,  fox 
trappers  and  hunters  might  assist  the  Game 
Commission  in  its  studies  by  submitting  fox 
stomachs. 

Occasionally  foxes  suffer  from  diseases 
and  parasites  which  tend  to  reduce  their 
populations.  It  is  important  to  gather  more 
data  on  fox  diseases  and  parasites.  Here 
again  fox  hunters  and  trappers  might  be  of 
considerable  assistance  by  reporting  any 
unusual  conditions  existing  among  foxes. 

Next  month,  we  shall  resume  discussion  of 
this  very  interesting  topic  and  we  shall 
summarize  some  of  the  findings  made  during 
the  current  fox  survey. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

A big  black  bear,  evidently  in  search  of 
higher  ground,  wended  his  way  from  no  one 
knows  where,  across  the  Hite  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  Newry  to  the  western  slope  of 
the  Catfish  ridge  near  Duncansville  recently. 

The  big  fellow  was  evidently  following  an 
old  bear  trail,  since  he  kept  going  in  a 
straight  line,  corn  fields,  potato  patches, 
fences,  flower  .gardens  and  .proximity  to 
houses  being  nothing  but  a place  to  go 
through  to  him. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Cooper  just 
east  of  Newry,  he  went  through  the  garden 
by  the  side  of  the  house  tramping  things 
down  as  he  went  and  Mrs.  Cooper  was  ap- 
parently too  much  frightened  to  even  order 
him  out.  The  animal  was  also  seen  by  Roger 


Thompson,  Mrs.  Showberger  and  a driver  of 
a Long  dairy  truck,  who  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  bear. 

The  bear  went  on  out  through  the  John 
Weyant  farm  and  into  the  wooded  section. 
Since  bears  are  not  in  season,  he  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  course  unmolested  and  those 
who  saw  him  looked  on  from  a distance. 


“A  few  days  ago  I received  a complaint 
of  a beaver  in  a man’s  well.  I supposed  it 
was  a Woodchuck  but  upon  investigating  I 
found  a beaver  weighing  approximately  30 
pounds  in  the  water  18  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. With  the  help  of  Game  Protector  Tur- 
ner I let  down  a rope  with  a snare  on  the 
end  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  beaver  by 
the  tail  and  brought  him  out  unharmed. 


There  is  no  stream  nearer  than  two  miles.” — 
Game  Protector  Edward  L.  Shields,  Elk 
County. 


Over  Half  a Century  of 

Wildlife  History 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 
contemplates  no  change  in  the  type  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  organization.  Assistant 
Director  W.  C.  Henderson,  who  will  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  functions  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  Biological  Survey,  was 
Associate  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  for 
24  years.  He  expects  to  continue  the  work 
under  his  direction  in  the  same  general  lines 
taken  by  the  Survey  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


Avery  forward  proving  station  is  the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge 
where  hundreds  of  squirrels,  raccoons,  muskrats,  opossums, 
foxes,  minks,  ferrets,  rabbits,  and  game  birds  all  thrive  and  multiply 
inside  the  seven  foot  high  fence  which  runs  around  the  Refuge 
in  a solid  span  of  thirteen  miles.  Only  the  minks  and  the  ferrets 
are  kept  in  pens  and  these  are  used  as  guinea  pigs  for  scientists 
studying  distemper  and  parasites. 

There  was  a paragraph  in  an  English  paper  recently  about  hunt 
servants  wearing  livery  at  pre-cub  hunting  exercise  “to  get  young 
hounds  used  to  scarlet  coats.”  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  all 
hounds,  young  or  old,  are  color  blind,  as  are  all  dogs. 

From  the  same  side  of  the  water  Mr.  James  Fitzwilliam,  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  British  Field  Sports  Society,  brings  out  that  young 
evacuees  from  urban  districts  have  had  little  or  no  chance  to  make 
contact  with  country  life,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  including  hunt- 
ing and  other  sports.  In  fact,  their  impressions  are  probably  anti- 
hunting impressions  from  the  cheaper  press.  By  having  meets 
convenient  to  evacuation  centers  the  children  can  accompany 
hounds  to  draw  and  by  personal  experience  learn  to  appreciate 
it  all. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  had  a most  interesting  article  recently 
from  which  the  following  quotations  should  be  of  interest: 

“The  descendants  of  America’s  first  fox  hunters  will  be  found 
galloping  over  hill  and  dale  after  the  red,  long-legged,  long-winded, 
speedy  ‘Pennsylvania  fox,’  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  this 
country,  except  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Indians  who  lived 
in  Penn’s  Woods  said  that  this  particular  kind  of  fox  was  never 
seen  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 

“Mr.  William  Kerr,  of  Rose  Tree,  a septuagenarian,  and  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Beale,  of  Radnor,  now  in  his  eighties,  are  still  active 
as  hunters.  Fox  hunting  is  definitely  profitable  to  the  community. 
In  the  first  place,  a hunt  club  increases  the  value  of  neighboring 
real  estate.  Land  near  the  various  clubs,  which  could  have  been 
purchased  for  $50  an  acre  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  brings  $1,000. 
Furthermore,  as  an  industry,  it  maintains  a great  many  people — 
veterinary  surgeons,  habit  makers,  saddlemakers,  whipmakers_  boot- 
makers, besides  all  the  kennelmen,  grooms,  stablemen,  and  so  forth. 
The  thirteen  recognized  hunts  in  this  part  of  the  country  each  has 
an  average  of  seventy-five  hounds  and  two  hundred  horses.  It 
costs  a member  $250  for  a season  from  September  15  to  March  25. 
A guest  pays  a ‘capping  fee’  of  $10  for  one  day’s  hunting.  The 
village  blacksmith,  incidentally,  doesn’t  stand  around  under  spread- 
ing chestnut  trees  any  more.  He  puts  his  forge  and  all  his  equip- 
ment into  a truck  and  drives  around  to  his  customers.  A few" 
hunting  men  have  their  own  forges  at  their  stables,  but  this  is 
unusual. 

“Fox  hunting  in  the  United  States  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  where  foxes  are  as  plentiful  as  rabbits.  Where 
the  famous  English  hunts,  the  Quron,  Belvoir,  Cottesmore,  Fernie, 
and  others,  always  kill  one  or  two  foxes  a day,  Radnor  does  not 
kill  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  in  a year.” 


“The  pastime  of  following  the  hounds,  or  fox  hunting,  involves 
an  annual  expenditure  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  in  Great 
Britain.” 

The  staid  London  Times  carries  this  ad.  “The  Wardog  Gasproof 
Kennel”  for  $14.77  with  this  moving  copy; 

“Could  you  watch  him  die?  Could  you  ever  forgive  yourself — 
could  you  ever  forget  his  abject  terror  should  the  dreaded  gas 
attacks  come? 

“Every  lover  of  our  dumb  friends  must  face  this  horrible  ques- 
tion. Here  is  the  answer — the  perfect  gasproof  kennel.”  The 
kennel  has  a glass  door  and  fresh  air  is  pumped  in  with  a bellows 
arrangement. 

The  Missouri  Game  Commission  so  appreciates  the  fox  that  they 
have  a new  rule  this  year  which  brought  forth  this  from  Harry 
Ross  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal: 

“Boy,  can  the  red  foxes  of  Missouri  sing  that  ditty — N’Yah!  N’yah! 
You  can’t  catch  me  . . ! — next  year.  For  the  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission  is  going  to  put  a new  rule  into  effect  January  1 which 
will  allow  you  to  chase  foxes  or  ’coons  all  you  want  to,  but  Heaven 
help  you  if  you  happen  to  catch  or  kill  the  furry  little  critters  at 
any  time. 

“Thomas  Bagnell,  county  conservation  officer  says  he  doesn’t 
expect  to  have  any  trouble  making  the  human  devotees  of  fox 
hunting  understand  the  new  code,  but  he  hasn’t  yet  figured  out  a 
way  to  get  the  point  over  to  hound  dogs. 

“A  good  hound  operates  under  the  quaint  conceit  that  if  he  can 
shag  down  a fox  he  can  kill  him.  About  the  only  out  Bagnell  can 
see  is  for  that  class  of  hunters  who  follow  the  Missouri  system  of 
fox  hunting  to  change  their  whole  procedure. 

“The  Missouri  system  is  strictly  a sport  for  an  indolent  man. 
The  usual  procedure  is  for  a bunch  of  men  to  gather  in  a clearing, 
build  a fire  and,  when  a fox  appears,  turn  the  hounds  loose  to 
chase  the  fox. 

“The  hunters  just  sit  around  swapping  yarns  and  smoking  and 
‘cussing’  and  having  a general  good  time.  They  follov/  the  hounds 
by  listening  to  the  baying  of  the  dogs. 

“ ‘That’s  that  there  oF  Jennie  dog  out  in  front,’  one  lolling  hunter 
will  remark  when  a mournful  wail  is  heard.  ‘She’s  not  a bad  hound, 
1 got  her  offen  a feller  up  in  Smithville.’ 

“Under  the  new  rule,  this  languid  sport  will  become  a night- 
mare unless  the  hunters  all  want  to  wind  up  in  the  county  keester. 
They  can  build  the  fire  if  they  want  to,  but  presumably  it  won’t 
be  worth  the  bother.  The  sportsmen  can’t  hang  around  much  and 
stay  out  of  jail. 

“When  the  fox  blows  into  the  precinct,  the  hounds  will  set  off 
in  wild  pursuit.  After  them,  apparently,  will  go  the  hunters, 
galloping  and  wheezing  away  for  their  freedom. 

“For  if  the  dogs  should  just  happen  to  forget  about  the  con- 
servation commission  in  the  hot  thrill  of  the  chase  and  knock  the 
little  varmint  off,  the  commission  will  take  drastic  steps  against 
the  owners  who  let  it  happen.  Naturally,  persons  who  ride  to  the 
hounds  also  will  be  under  the  same  rules.” 


CHESTNUT  TREES 


interest  in  the  chestnut  as  a commercial  pro- 
position was  being  thoroughly  aroused. 

It  is,  then,  strikingly  apparent  that  a tree 
of  so  great  potentialities  should  have  received 
the  attention  and  care  which  any  other  im- 
portant fruit  or  timber  tree  instead  of  being 
left  alone  to  regenerate  naturally  in  competi- 
tion with  other  forest  growth.  The  loss  of 
our  native  tree  is  a calamity  but  one  not  ir- 
reparable, for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  chestnut  will  not  be  abandoned 
because  of  a temporary  setback.  The  wide- 
spread admiration  for  it  will  easily  assist  us 
in  predicting  with  full  assurance  that  “chest- 
nut orchards”  will  spring  up  in  the  wake  of 
a pest. 

In  heroic  attempts  to  aid  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  chestnut,  they  are  not  confined 
to  our  government  alone,  although  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  in  this  respect  since  they  have 
unlimited  facilities  to  probe  deeply  and  fully 
into  the  matter.  Hortoculturalists  every- 
where; both  professional  and  amateur,  are 
wide  awake  and  alert  in  this  struggle  and 
encouraging  results  are  already  manifest. 
From  early  indications  we  may  find  ground 
to  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  future 
chestnut  will  be  of  somewhat  different 
character  as  compared  with  the  native,  for 
oriental  influence  of  exotic  trees  are  making 
themselves  felt  in  developing  blight  resistant 
strains. 

When  the  final  chapter  of  the  story  of  the 
chestnut  shall  have  been  written,  and  the 
exciting  drama  of  rehabilitation  realized,  we 
may  believe  the  chestnut  shall  be  welcomed 
back  into  our  forests  and  orchards  with  pomp 


Cunliniied  from  Page  14 

and  ceremony  accorded  no  other  tree.  Not 
only  will  it  concern  us,  but  the  happy  forest 
families  will,  again,  dwell  in  a land  of  plenty. 
They  will  know  no  want. 

May  we  suppose  that  Joyce  Kilmer  was 
looking  toward  a chestnut  tree  when  he 
wrote  that  beautiful  poem  “Trees”. 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A poem  lovely  as  a tree. 


“For  the  first  time  since  the  large  parking 
area  has  been  in  use  at  the  Pymatuning 
Refuge,  cars  were  parked  on  the  temporary 
area  on  July  4.  During  the  early  afternoon 
the  parking  area  was  filled.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  5,000  persons  visited  the 
Museum  between  8:00  A.  M.  and  8:00  P.  M.”— 
Game  Protector  Burt  L.  Oudette,  Crawford 
County. 


THE  RED  BAT 


Wildlife  Syndicate — 1()40 


MR.  FARMER 

Leave  a Few  Shocks  of 
Corn  Stand  for  Wildlife 
This  Winter 
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Coz'cr  by  E.  L.  Poole 


A newspaper  release  appearing  in  a local  paper  recently  carried  the  following  scare  head 
lines:  “The  victim,  30,  was  mistaken  for  a groundhog  and  shot  through  the  head.”  The 
article  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  man  was  shot  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  near  a stone 
quarry,  that  the  top  of  his  head  was  mistaken  for  a woodchuck,  and  that  he  was  instantly  killed 
by  a shot  from  a .32  calibre  rifle.  It  is  believed  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  lying  on  his  stomach 
watching  for  a woodchuck.  He  wore  no  hat,  and  when  he  moved  his  head  another  woodchuck 
hunter  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  animals  and  fired. 

Last  year  a number  of  men  were  shot  at  in  mistake  for  woodchucks,  some  of  them  fatally. 
Usually  such  “accidents”  occur  as  a result  of  pure  carelessness.  The  Game  Commission  investi- 
gated all  of  these  cases  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  circumstances,  and  to  enter  prosecution 
against  the  responsible  parties;  also  to  revoke  licenses  for  long  periods. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  shooting  a human  being  in  mistake  for  a bird  or  an  animal. 
On  the  other  hand  a word  of  caution  to  everyone  might  not  be  amiss.  If  your  actions  in  the 
woods  or  fields  are  such  as  to  mislead  some  other  person  to  mistake  you  for  some  wild  creature,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  responsibility  is  yours.  The  man  who  dresses  properly  and  does  nothing 
to  mislead  some  less  cautious  hunter  who  might  otherwise  take  a pot  shot  at  him  is  not  only  safe- 
guarding himself,  but  the  other  fellow  as  well.  Play  safe!  Wear  plenty  of  brilliant  red  while 
hunting. 


LAY  PLANS  NOW  FOR  WINTER 


The  artificial  feeding  of  wildlife,  except  during  extended  periods  of  deep  snows,  is  rarely 
necessary  unless  there  is  a definite  lack  of  natural  food.  In  view  of  this  fact,  sportsmen's 
organizations,  4-H  clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  groups  interested  in  feeding  wildlife  in  winter 
should  give  the  matter  serious  thought  before  outlining  their  program.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay 
your  plans  and  organize  the  machinery  to  do  a good  constructive  job. 

The  sections  to  be  covered  should  be  surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  food  sup- 
ply to  the  end  that  grain  or  other  food  will  not  be  distributed  this  winter  in  areas  where  natural 
food  is  abundant  unless,  as  was  stated  before,  deep  snows  cover  the  ground  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Stress  should  be  placed  upon  those  sections  where  the  natural  food  and  cover  are  scarce. 
There  is  where  the  feeding  stations  should  be  erected  long  in  advance  of  winter  snows  even 
though  the  snowfall  may  only  be  light  and  no  real  emergency  occurs. 

If  you  do  construct  feeding  stations,  scatter  them  as  widely  as  possible.  Avoid  bringing  all 
your  game  to  a few  points.  If  you  do  the  predators  will  play  havoc.  On  the  other  hand,  grains 
and  other  food  taken  into  the  mountains  and  promiscuously  scattered  to  the  four  winds  means 
so  much  money  and  effort  wasted  on  the  part  of  those  responsible. 

If  you  contemplate  a feeding  program  this  winter,  be  sure  to  map  it  out  intelligently  and 
then  follow  it  through  with  everything  you’ve  got.  Remember  also  that  there  are  others  who 
are  interested  that  cannot  contribute  their  time  but  who  would  gladly  contribute  a little  money 
or  a little  food  if  they  are  approached  properly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  interview  your  farmer  friends  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  let  a few  shocks 

of  corn,  or  a few  rows  of  uncut  corn,  stand  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  for  wildlife. 

That’s  about  all  you  can  ask  a farmer  to  do  in  addition  to  the  many  other  things  he  does  for 
v/ildlife  the  year  round.  Better  yet,  why  not  offer  to  pay  for  the  grain  left  standing  for  game? 

And  do  not  forget  the  orchardist  or  the  fellow  who  runs  a cider  press.  Cull  apples  and 

apple  pomace,  or  “pummies”,  are  high  in  nutritive  value  and  much  relished  by  deer  and  other 
forest  wildlife.  There  are  many  sources  of  supply.  Why  not  start  contacting  them  now? 

By  all  means  enlist  the  services  of  the  4-H  clubs,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts.  These  youngsters  are  our  future  citizens,  and  if  we  do  not  have  sense  enough 
to  try  to  develop  in  them  the  right  attitude  toward  conservation  now  we  shall  be  faced  with 
the  very  same  problems  20  years  from  now  as  we  are  today.  Feeding  wildlife  is  just  one  method 
of  expressing  and  developing  that  attitude.  Do  not  fail  to  enlist  these  groups  in  this  worth- 
while undertaking,  and  when  next  spring  rolls  around,  or  even  before,  give  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a list  of  the  organizations  who  assisted  you  so  that  the  Commission  in  turn  may  publicize 
their  fine  services  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

Plan  your  winter  game  feeding  programs  even  before  your  plans  are  completed  for  that 
fall  hunting  trip. 


(Youfiff  Screech  Owls) 

l/OiA^  . . . R,ead  the  Qcuffte  JlauiLl 
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PLANTING 

WHEN  Columbus  Discovered  America, 
the  white  race  fell  heir  to  the  finest 
pountry  in  the  world,  a rich  land  covered 
with  many  magnificent  forests,  a land  teem- 
ing with  wildlife,  the  Paradise  of  the  Indian. 

In  the  work  of  policing,  protecting,  and 
preserving  the:;e  forests  which  stood  here 
for  countless  ages,  birds  and  beasts  served 
each  in  hi.s  sphere,  performing  a useful  work 
for  which  the  Great  Spirit  created  him. 

In  searching  for  grubs,  ants  and  other  in- 
sects, bears,  the  white-wings  of  the  forests, 
tore  to  pieces  rotten  logs  and  uprooted  the 
tree  stumps  to  make  room  for  new  trees, 
scattering  the  fragments  on  the  forest  floor, 
where  they  disintegrated  quickly  and  became 
fertilizer.  The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  rabbits  and 
other  grazing  and  browsing  animals  destroy- 
ed weeds  and  pruned  the  trees,  throwing 
the  growth  to  the  tops,  making  timber. 
Turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  birds  destroyed 
ground  insects.  The  woodpecker  family 
policed  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
the  trees  while  the  warblers  and  other  species 
of  small  birds  cleansed  and  protected  the 
small  limbs  and  foliage.  The  squirrels  plant- 
ed nuts  and  the  birds  distributed  seeds.  The 
industrious  beavers  built  dams  which  con- 
served the  water  and  conserved  silt  which 
created  fertile  meadows.  The  predators  pre- 
vented undue  increase  in  wildlife  by  destroy- 
ing the  weak  and  sick  while  the  scavengers 
removed  the  dead  and  prevented  infection 
and  disease. 

To  the  birds  and  mammals  we  owe  our 
forests  and  many  fertile  meadows. 

The  white  man,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  fire, 
plow,  sawmill,  and  gun  together  with  the 
drainage  and  pollution  of  our  waters,  the 
importation  of  noxious  fish,  birds,  insects, 
and  blights  and  the  commercialization  of 
forests  and  wildlife  has  almost  destroyed  the 
Indian  Paradise. 

Today,  our  conservationists  are  bewailing 
the  destruction  of  our  flora  and  fauna  and 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  replace  both 
our  forests  and  wildlife. 

The  first  trees  to  be  cut  to  clear  farms  and 
later  to  be  commercialized  were  the  black 
walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  oak  and  chestnut, 
all  bearing  mast.  The  wild  mulberry,  wild 
cherry,  gum,  persimmon,  and  many  other 
valuable  fruit  trees  followed  and  as  a result, 
today  there  is  very  little  food  for  wildlife 
in  our  remaining  forests. 

Our  first  settlers  used  walnut,  our  finest 
and  most  valuable  North  American  hard 
wood  because  it  is  easily  split  and  worked, 
for  fence  rails,  houses,  furniture,  and  other 
common  uses.  Ever  since  guns  have  been 
made  in  America,  they  have  been  stocked 
with  choice  walnut  and  during  our  many 
wars  millions  of  our  finest  trees  have  been 
sacrificed  for  this  purpose.  Prior  to  the  World 
War,  Germany  purchased  our  finest  walnut, 
presumably  for  furniture  and  veneer,  but 
most  of  it  was  used  throughout  Europe  for 
gun  stocks  and  airplane  propellor  blades. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  we  used  the 
best  of  the  remaining  walnut  for  the  same 
purpose,  so  that  now  these  valuable  trees, 

•Former  President  of  the  Game  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a member  of  the  National  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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known  as  North  American  mahogany  and 
as  valuable  as  mahogany,  are  almost  extinct 
in  many  sections. 

Our  hickory  trees  have  been  used  for  axe 
and  pick  handles,  wheel  spokes  and  other 
purposes,  where  a strong  tough  wood  is  re- 
quired, so  that  few  of  them  are  left.  The 
blight  which  destroyed  our  chestnut  trees 
was  a calamity,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  val- 
uable wood  but  because  our  bear,  deer, 
turkeys,  grouse  and  squirrels  fed  on  the  nuts 
during  the  fall,  becoming  fat  and  strong,  en- 
abling them  to  endure  severe  winters.  The 
beechnut  now  takes  the  place  of  the  chest- 
nut, but  it  is  a poor  substitute. 

Our  Forestry  Department  and  sportsmen 
are  planting  almost  exclusively  pines,  hem- 
lock, spruces  and  other  soft  woods  for  future 
lumber  and  have  neglected  our  more  valu- 
able hardwood  nut  and  other  mast  bearing 
trees.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  coniferous 


STANDARDS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

As  the  Commission  set  certain  stand- 
ards of  performance  just  so  much  it 
seeks  constantly  to  effect  improvement. 
It  is  the  Commission’s  duty  therefore  to 
establish  the  principle  to  all  of  its  em- 
ployees that  they  seek  constantly  to 
effect  improvement  in  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  Commission’s  business.  Em- 
ployees should  be  particularly  watchful 
of  routine  functions  and  those  not  deal- 
ing directly  with  operations  of  the 
Commission  to  make  certain  that  every- 
one is  keeping  pace  with  conservation 
progress.  Every  important  system  in 
practice,  unless  constantly  tested, 
should  be  critically  reviewed  at  least 
once  every  year.  It  is  the  Commission’s 
plan  to  investigate,  before  approving 
expenditures  or  exchanging  practices, 
the  best  tested  procedure  of  a similar 
nature  carried  cli  within  the  Commis- 
sion or  in  other  states. 


trees  can  be  grown  from  seeds  almost  as 
easily  as  grain  and  the  seedlings  cheaply 
handled,  which  makes  a better  showing  for 
the  forestry  departments.  While  good  cover, 
coniferous  trees  furnish  little  food  for  wild- 
life, and  their  needles  form  a carpet  on  the 
forest  floor  which  kills  all  ground  vegetation 
and  harbors  mice  and  rats  which  eat  the 
seeds,  and  spread  to  farms  where  they  de- 
stroy crops  and  trees. 

It  was  in  1905  that  our  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  first  realized  the  scarcity  of 
natural  food  for  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania 
and  initiated  a program  of  mast  and  fruit 
tree  planting. 

This  program  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
commission  member  who  for  years  had  tried 
vainly  to  interest  the  sportsmen  of  the  State 
in  this  farsighted  project.  Failing  to  arouse 


WILDLIFE 

the  older  generation  to  an  interest  in  re- 
planting the  State’s  forest  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife,  he  had  turned  to  the  school  child- 
ren, and  later  after  he  had  assisted  in  their 
organization,  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  hoping  to 
build  for  the  future  6y  fostering  in  them  an 
interest  in  forestry  and  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  wildlife.  As  an  incentive,  he 
distributed  to  them  many  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian mulberry  and  sweet  cherry  trees,  with 
the  understanding  that  one  half  of  the  fruit 
produced  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  birds. 

This  commissioner  later  also  enlisted  in  his 
planting  program  our  more  than  100  game 
protectors.  These  men  planted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fruit,  nut  and  other  mast  bear- 
ing trees,  and  shrubs  and  vines  throughout 
the  State  and  to  the  man  who  planted  the 
most,  the  commission  awarded  a 28  gauge 
double  barrelled  shot  gun. 

During  the  World  War  our  Boy  Scouts 
were  asked  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
find  and  report  all  walnut  trees  suitable  for 
gun  stocks  and  airplane  blades.  To  replace 
trees  destroyed  for  this  purpose  Scouts  in 
Allegheny  County,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  immediately  started  the  plant- 
ing of  walnuts. 

There  arc  now  about  8.000  Boy  Scouts  in 
Allegheny  County.  For  a number  of  years 
the  writer,  through  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  been  offering  a silver  cup 
to  the  Troop  planting  the  most  nuts  in  the 
county.  The  troops  awarded  the  cup  have 
planted  from  16,000  to  24,000  nuts  of  different 
species  yearly. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  has  set  aside  one  week  every 
Fall  to  be  known  as  "Boy  Scout  Nut  Planting 
Week"  in  which  over  800.000  Scouts  are 
asked  to  gather  and  plant  all  varieties  of 
nuts.  Throughout  Pennsylvania  the  Scouts 
now  cooperate  with  the  Game  Commission 
in  its  plantings. 

Scouts  enjoy  nut  and  fruit  tree  planting 
hikes.  The.v'  enthusiastically  plant  trees  from 
which  in  eight  to  ten  years  they  will  share 
fruit  and  nuts  with  wildlife,  but  they  are 
less  interested  in  planting  coniferous  trees 
which  when  matured  in  50  to  100  years  will 
be  cut  for  lumber. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  congratulated 
by  many  conservation  associations  including 
the  International  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  and  the  Conservation  Commissioners 
for  their  valuable  work  in  planting  nut  and 
fruit  bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  to  pro- 
duce food  for  wildlife  in  the  Winter.  The 
latest  recruits  in  this  work  are  the  75.000 
forward  looking  women  who  make  up  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Clubs.  They  are 
specializing  in  dogwood  for  the  flowers,  also 
because  the  trees  produce  berries  for  wild- 
life. 

Although  our  sportsmen  who  will  benefit 
most  from  the  Scouts'  activities  have  been 
doing  commendable  work  in  the  preservation 
of  our  wild  waterfowl,  assisting  in  the  puri- 
fication of  streams,  feeding  game  in  the 
Winter  and  other  conservation  measures, 
many  of  them  have  overlooked  the  natural 
feeding  of  our  upland  game  which  winters 
with  us. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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IT  was  away  back  in  1904  that  my  father 
started  his  bird  sanctuary.  Little  did  I 
think  then,  when  I was  but  seven  years  of 
age,  that  today,  some  thirty-six  years  later, 
I would  see  his  mail  increased  from  one  or 
two  letters  a day  to  sometimes  four  or  five 
hundred  letters  in  one  delivery.  These  letters 
are  from  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  from  all  over  the  world.  Yes,  and 
I have  seen  the  number  of  visitors  to  his 
sanctuary  increase  from  one  or  two  a week 
to  as  high  as  thirteen  thousand  in  one  day. 
When  the  migration  of  the  birds  is  at  its 
peak  we  have  thousands  of  visitors  at  our 
sanctuary.  Many  of  them  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  the  wild  birds  coming  and 
going  at  their  own  free  will  and  being  given 
protection. 

How  did  all  this  come  about?  As  a small 
boy  I used  to  go  with  father  into  the  field 
occasionally  to  enjoy  a day’s  hunting;  and, 
coming  home  from  these  expeditions,  I can 
still  hear  him  saying,  “Manly,  this  game 
warden  system — prosecuting  a man  after  he 
has  shot  a bird  out  of  season — does  not  save 
the  bird’s  life.  We  must  have  some  system 
that  will  save  the  bird’s  life."  It  was  with 
that  spoken  thought  in  mind  that  he  posted 
our  own  farm,  now  our  bird  sanctuary,  and 
began  giving  birds  food  and  a place  of  safety. 
He  said,  "Some  men  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  attract  birds  to  shoot.  Why  not  spend 
a few  thousand  dollars  to  attract  birds  to 
conserve?” 


His  thought  crystallized  into  a plan,  and 
he  bought  some  decoys.  And  most  readers 
know  the  story  of  how  the  birds  began  to 
come,  of  how  the  flock  increased,  and  what 
the  accomplishments  have  been.  Now  it  is 
not  a question  of  how  many  will  come  to 
this  cafeteria  Jack  Miner  provides  for  them; 
it  is  a case  of  how  many  Jack  Miner  can 
take  care  of  and  feed. 

Not  that  the  sanctuary  or  refuge  system 
has  done  away  with  the  game  warden  or 
game  overseer  system.  Far  from  it!  We  have 
to  have  laws,  and  we  have  to  have  men  to 
enforce  them.  The  two  go  together,  namely, 
the  place  of  safety  for  the  birds  and  animals 
of  the  country,  and  the  game  wardens  to 
keep  the  shooters  out. 

“Shooters",  did  I say?  I mean  that  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  them  would  violate  the 
boundary  lines  of  a game  preserve.  Yes,  less 
than  one  per  cent.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated here,  because  the  shooters  are  among 
the  best  friends  the  Jack  Miner  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary has,  Why?  Because  the  hunters  well 
know  that  the  sanctuary  system  takes  noth- 
ing whatever  from  the  man  who  enjoys  his 
outing  with  gun  and  dog.  but  on  the  con- 
trary provides  a supply  of  game  to  be  hunted 
outside  the  restricted  area.  In  our  case,  by 
giving  a refuge  to  migratory  waterfowl  we 
are  not  only  providing  game  for  the  local 
hunters,  but  are  saving  a nest-egg  supply 
not  only  for  North  America,  but  for  Central 
and  South  America  as  well,  evidence  of 
which  I will  give  later  on  in  this  article. 


This  place  has  gained  the  support  of  botl  ' 
the  hunter  and  the  non-hunter.  It  gives  tc  « 
the  man  who  does  not  shoot,  first  chance  with  ■■ 
his  camera.  When  the  non-hunter  is  in  the 
majority,  as  he  is,  he  should  have  the  prefer-  “ 
ence,  while  the  shooter  gets  the  overflow  oJ  9 
such  a protected  area.  The  late  Eccles  J;  ■« 
Gott,  member  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  addressing  hi;  <« 
fellow  members;  “Jack  Miner  and  his  hire 
sanctuary  have  been  the  means  of  conserving 
and  protecting  more  birds  than  all  the  game 
wardens  in  the  Dominion.”  Whether  or  no1 
that  be  accurate,  still  it  shows  the  esteerr 
in  which  Canadians  hold  this  place.  The  ^ 
Ottawa  Citizen,  one  of  Canada’s  largest  and  ^ 
most  influential  newspapers,  speaking  edi-  , 
torially  stated;  “Not  Watt,  but  a successior  ; 
of  inventor,'  made  the  steam  engine;  not  Bell' 
but  many  electrical  experiments  made  the  : 
telephone.  Jack  Miner,  in  this  sense,  hae 
given  us  the  bird  sanctuary,”  In  other  words 
Jack  Miner  popularized  the  sanctuary  idea'  ; 
In  every  field  of  discovery  there  is  always  - 
one  man  who  stands  out. 

Bird  Banding  Activities 

It  took  from  1904  to  1909  to  get  birds 
coming  here  in  any  quantity.  Spoken  ir 
1909,  I can  still  hear  these  words  of  mj  . 
father’s  ringing  in  my  ears;  “I  wonder  where 
these  birds  go  from  here?  I wonder  where  ‘ 
they  spend  the  winter?  I wonder  where  ,, 
they  spend  the  summer?”  All  such  musings 
at  that  time  ended  in  a question  mark,  anc 
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a big  one  at  that.  Then  I remember  father 
sending  me  to  Detroit,  some  thirty  miles 
away,  to  get  him  some  sheet  aluminum.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  like  “Zacky” 
of  old  and  “see  for  himself.”  He  decided  to 
band  these  birds.  Yes,  aluminum  was  what 
he  sent  me  for.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
heard  the  word  and,  a lad  of  twelve,  I kept 
repeating  to  myself,  “Aluminum  . . . alumi- 
num”, so  I would  not  forget  it. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  in  August, 
1909,  father  banded  his  first  bird,  which  was 
a duck.  In  January,  1910,  it  was  shot  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Bray  of  Anderson,  South  Carolina.  This 
constitutes  the  first  complete  record  on  this 
continent  of  when  and  where  a bird  was 
banded  and  when  and  where  it  was  shot. 

Naturally  it  made  the  studies  at  the  sanc- 
tuary much  more  fascinating.  So  father  got 
busy  making  nets  with  which  to  catch  the 
ducks  for  banding.  It  was  a case  of  build  and 
tear  down,  and  rebuild,  and  tear  down  and 
rebuild  again.  His  net,  which  he  had  to 
invent,  has  been  built  and  rebuilt  perhaps 
twenty-five  times.  Yet  from  1909  to  1915  he 
banded  thousands  of  ducks.  Then,  wanting 
to  extend  his  field  of  banding,  he  started 
banding  Canada  Geese.  Today  he  has  banded 
over  50,000  ducks  and  23,000  Canada  Geese; 
and  this  activity  has  furnished  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  migration  of  birds  on  this 
continent,  covering  a period  of  some  thirty- 
one  years,  from  1909  to  1940. 

A whole  book  could  be  written  on  th® 
facts  learned  from  these  banding  activities. 
Ducks  have  been  reported  shot  from  most 
of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
South  America;  while  Canada  Geese  have 
been  reported  from  the  Eskimos,  far  beyond 
civilization  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  from 
every  State  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Records  compiled  from  such  re- 
ports prove  that  these  birds  keep  to  definite 
flight  lanes.  It  has  been  proved  that  they 
go,  year  after  year,  to  their  same  nesting 
and  breeding  quarters,  and  year  after  year 
winter  in  the  same  locality.  I used  to  wonder 
why  we  never  saw  any  brant  here,  nor  any 
white-fronts.  But  after  we  began  banding 
ducks  and  Canada  Geese  we  soon  learned 
that  they  all  keep  to  their  chosen  flight  lanes 
from  north  to  south  and  back  again. 

We  tried  several  experiments.  For  instance, 
some  few  years  ago,  with  the  help  of  friends 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  we 
caught  twenty-five  Canada  Geese,  put  a 
special  band  on  their  legs,  boxed  them  up 
and  sent  them  by  express  to  Winnipeg.  From 
there  they  were  taken  to  Grant  Lake,  in  that 
vicinity,  and  liberated  among  a flock  of  20,000 
western  geese.  To  our  amazement  not  one  of 
the  twenty-five  stayed  in  the  West,  with  the 
western  geese.  They  returned  to  their  eastern 
flight  lane  and  all  were  eventually  reported 
shot  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  same  flight 
lane  followed  regularly  by  their  kind  for 
generations  back. 

Imagine! — out  of  50,000  ducks  and  23,000 
geese  we  have  banded  over  a period  of 
thirty-one  years,  less  than  one  per  cent  have 
been  reported  from  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  have  all  stayed  in  their  flight  lanes  east 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  has  been  agreed 
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upon  by  all  bird-banders  that  there  arc  three 
flight  lanes  on  the  continent,  namely  the 
Pacific,  the  Central,  and  the  Eastern.  The 
Pacific  flight  lane  ranges  from  r;,e  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Rockies.  The  birds  which  fol- 
low this  flight  lane  nest  in  Alaska,  return 
south  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Rockies,  and  winter  in  California  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Birds  raised  in  Western 
Canada  and  the  Yukon  territory  migrate 
south  along  the  Central  flight  lane,  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies.  Those  that 
nest  in  Baffin  Land,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
James  Bay  territories,  migrate  south  by  a 
lane  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  way 
find  rest  and  food  at  Jack  Miner’s  sanctuary. 

In  other  words,  the  ducks  and  geese  raised 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
never  see  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  any  more  than  the  ones  that  visit  here 
see  the  mid-western  States.  This  does  not 
say  that  there  is  not  the  occasional  one  that 
will  leave  such  flight  lanes:  but  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  mass  flight,  year  after  year.  As 
stated  above,  I could  write  a book  on  the 
facts  of  migration  which  we  have  secured 
from  our  banding  activities  over  a period  of 
thirty-one  years,  but  I must  deal  with  the 
value  of  the  Jack  Miner  Bird  Sanctuary,  not 


to  this  generation  alone  but  ■ - r .ti 

yet  to  be. 

The  Value  of  Jack  Miner’s  .\ctivities 

If  you  will  look  at  your  map  you  wi  1 le.arn 
that,  geographically  speaking.  Jack  Miner's 
Bird  Sanctuary  at  Kingsville  is  located  at  a 
very  important  spot  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Kingsville  is  the  most  southerly  town  in  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  All  the  water- 
fowl  that  come  down  from  the  north  in  this 
eastern  section  of  Canada,  when  they  hit  the 
Great  Lakes,  follow  these  waterways  to  this 
point  which  forms  a bottle-neck  in  their 
passage  across  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  they 
find  the  Jack  Miner  Sanctuary.  Here  they 
congregate  for  food  and  protection  for  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

They  start  congregating  about  October  1st, 
and  they  remain  until  May  1st.  A goodly 
number  migrate  each  season,  but  there  is 
always  a nestegg  supply  that  stays  all 
winter.  For  instance,  last  winter  we  had 
between  5,000  and  10,000  that  stopped  here 
all  winter.  This  group  never  saw  the  United 
States  in  the  winter  of  1939-1940.  They  were 
banded.  At  least  a large  proportion  of  them 
were.  They  will  rear  a flock  of  perhaps  25  003 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Jack  IVIiner,  founder  of  the  Jack  Miner  Bird  Sanctuary  at  KiiiKville,  Ont.iri<».  and  his  eldest 
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We  can't  handle  this  problem  until  we  have 
devised  some  practical  and  accurate  means 
of  censusing  foxes  yearly.  We  must  also 
learn  to  tally  the  good  and  the  harm  done  at 
various  population  levels.  Granted  that  we 
did  find  a satisfactory  way  of  censusing  foxes 
and  their  prey,  and  granted  that  we  were 
able  to  determine  their  harmful  and  bene- 
ficial values,  wouldn’t  we  have  to  keep  on 
re-solving  the  latter  problem  in  light  of  the 
dynamics  of  plant  and  animal  communities? 
Furthermore,  isn’t  it  entirely  possible  that 
in  the  future  our  concept  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  harm  may  change?  Hasn’t  it 
changed  repeatedly  in  the  past?  Surely 
though,  until  wildlife  workers  have  solved 
these  problems,  we  must  rely  upon  the  policy 
of  retaining  a rich  flora  and  fauna.  This 
policy  will  give  the  foxes  and  other  animals 
or  birds  of  questionable  value  the  necessary 
protection. 

As  you  were  informed  in  the  last  issue  of 
this  magazine,  we  were  to  carry  on  with  this 
fox  question  and  explain  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  current  fox  survey.  At  the  present 
stage  of  this  research,  we  find  that  there  are 
three  distinct  tools  with  which  to  work.  First, 
there  are  the  bounty  claim  records  of  the 
Game  Commission.  These  records  are  ac- 
curate and  give  excellent  data  on  the  num- 
bers and  habitats  of  gray  foxes  annually 
presented  lor  bounty.  The  total  number  of 
gray  foxes  probated  yearly  probably  repre- 
sents fully  the  total  number  killed  in  the 
State.  Second,  there  are  the  pelt  purchase 
and  sale  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  fur- 
dealers.  These  records  are  a fair  indicator 
of  the  number  of  red  foxes  annually  killed 
in  the  State.  Third,  there  is  that  vast  reser- 
voir of  observations  and  opinion  of  mam- 
malogists,  naturalists,  farmers,  hunters,  trap- 
pers, and  the  Game  Commission  field  officers. 
The  usefulness  of  this  last  tool,  of  course,  is 

BUSINESS* 

dependent  upon  the  integrity,  skill,  and 
thoroughness  of  the  person  making  an  obser- 
vation or  offering  an  opinion.  All  three  tools 
have  been  used  in  trying  to  determine  the 
past  and  the  present  status  of  the  red  and 
gray  foxes  in  Pennsylvania. 

Given  the  tools,  the  first  step  was  to  get 
a picture  of  the  numbers  of  foxes  yearly 
killed  in  the  State.  A record  of  the  kill  of 
foxes  is  given  in  Figure  1.  Herein,  the  red 
fox  data  is  based  upon  the  records  of  fur- 
dealers,  and  the  gray  fox  records  come  from 
the  Game  Commission  bounty  office.  The 
reader  will  note  that  the  red  fox,  which  has 
not  had  a bounty  placed  upon  it  during  the 
period  under  scrutiny,  has  held  closer  to  its 
twenty-year  average  than  has  the  gray  fox 
which  has  had  a bounty  on  its  head  during 
the  period.  In  fact,  this  past  fiscal  year  the 
gray  fox  take  soared  to  a record  high — 
2,500  individuals  above  its  twenty-year  aver- 
age. Interpret  this  figure  as  you  will,  but 
don’t  forget  to  consider  annual  market  values 


SOME  MORE  FOXY 


IN  the  August  issue  of  the  Game  News, 
under  the  title  of  “Foxy  Business”,  the 
writer  presented  a brief  discussion  of  the 
complexity  of  research  problems  dealing 
with  predatory  animals — particularly  the  red 
and  gray  foxes.  This  work  is  so  involved 
because  it  has  its  roots  interminably  tangled 
with  anima’  plant,  and  human  ecology. 

A thorough  study,  wherein  we  shall  be 
able  to  piece  together  the  historical  data  of 
the  red  and  gray  foxes:  wherein  we  shall 
learn  how  to  determine  accurately  fox  popu- 
lations and  predict  trends  in  these  popula- 
tions; wherein  we  shall  learn  to  understand 
why  foxes  move  out  of  certain  habitats  and 
into  others:  wherein  we  shall  adopt  the  most 
just  methods  of  control  when  such  are  neces- 
sary; and  wherein  we  shall  have  educated 
most  people  to  understand  predation  in  its 
fullness:  will  probably  go  on  for  many  gen- 
erations. 

Since  a longtime  study  is  essential  to 
establish  the  basic  principles  of  predation. 


we  welcome  the  policy — one  accepted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  — that  the 
duty  of  any  soil,  plant,  or  animal  conserva- 
tion agency  is  to  retain  an  abundant  native 
fiora  and  fauna.  To  follow  such  a policy 
means  that  we  cannot  lean  too  heavily  one 
way  or  the  other.  Yet,  it  also  means  that 
any  agency  adhering  to  this  policy  and  its 
ramifications  must  not  be  only  dynamic  but 
must  be  flexible  to  a degree  commensurate 
with  the  dynamics  of  the  soils,  plants,  and 
animals  it  would  retain  and  use. 

At  particular  times,  certain  plants  and 
animals  are  considered  harmful  to  our  in- 
terests. Now,  throughout  most  of  the  State, 
if  current  signs  can  be  read  correctly,  we 
may  be  suffering  from  an  over-abundance  of 
red  and  gray  foxes.  In  consequence,  we  are 
faced  with  some  rather  difficult  problems, 
the  foremost  being  the  proposition  of  fox 
abundances;  What  are  the  proper  numbers  at 
which  to  hold  red  and  gray  fo:)ies  so  that 
the  good  done  by  them  balances  the  harm? 
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•The  preliminary  research  represented  in  this 
article  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  G.  Grimm,  Game  Commis- 
sion Research  Investigator,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  field 
force. 

of  raw  pelts,  general  economic  conditions  in 
the  State  and  Nation,  the  influence  of  fur 
farms  on  the  wild  native-fur  market,  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  conditions  on  the  fur 
market,  the  breeding  potential  of  each  fox 
species,  the  habitat  conditions  for  each 
species,  the  number  of  skilled  trappers  and 
hunters,  the  intensity  of  take  methods,  the 
introduction  of  new  take  methods,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  two  years’  time 
fox  hunters  in  13  counties  have  shown  that 
they  have  a primary  interest  in  the  chase 
and  not  in  the  kill.  Don’t  forget  that,  except 
in  certain  counties,  our  neighboring  States 
pay  no  bounty  on  either  fox  species.  Also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gray  fox  may  be  in- 
digenous to  this  State  in  a greater  sense 
than  its  red  cousin.  Remember  too,  that  both 
species  may  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  a 
cycle,  and  have  diseases  and  parasites  that 
often  radically  reduce  their  numbers.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  perhaps 
iumbering  operations,  closing  of  lands  to 
hunting  and  trapping,  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  skilled  trappers,  reverting  of  farm 
lands  to  a submarginal  state,  and  lowering 
market  prices,  figure  heavily  in  the  final 
analysis.  The  writer  also  believes  that  this 
pronounced  fox  increase  of  the  past  three 
years  may  be  a prelude  to  the  decimating 
swing  of  the  “cycle”. 

The  next  step  in  the  solution,  presented  in 
a brief  manner  in  Table  1 and  Figure  2,  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  comprehend.  This  step 
deals  with  opinions  concerning  the  trends 
of  fox  populations.  Forms  were  mailed  to 
the  Game  Commission  field  men  requesting 
from  them  certain  information  concerning 
foxes  in  their  localities.  They  were  asked  to 
state  whenever  possible,  whether  the  red  and 
gray  fox  populations  were  increasing,  re- 
maining the  same,  or  decreasing,  during  each 
of  the  past  seven  years.  In  addition  to  the 
field  men,  a number  of  outstanding  fox  trap- 
pers, hunters,  and  fur-dealers  were  asked 
the  same  question.  Altogether,  525  persons 
contributed  to  this  study. 

Since  there  are  three  variables — the  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  decreasing,  or  holding  its 
own — it  is  necessary  that  each  exert  an  equal 
effect  on  each  other.  To  do  this  first  total 
the  respective  columns  of  opinions  and  then 
convert  to  percentages  (see  Table  1).  Then 
to  discover  which  way  the  trend  is  moving, 
take  the  difference  between  the  largest  and 
the  next  largest  percentages.  The  result 
obtained  furnishes  us  with  a trend  unit  for 
each  year  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
curves  presented  in  Figure  2.  Thus  at  a 
! glance  we  have  a picture  of  the  population 
trends  over  a period  of  seven  years.  The 
reader  must,  however,  be  cautioned  against 
using  Figure  2 as  an  indicator  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  fox  populations.  It  is  not  a 
census.  It  merely  shows  that  when  a fox 
population  increases,  regardless  of  the  exact 
amount,  then  more  people  are  going  to  notice 
the  increase  and  record  their  opinions  ac- 
cordingly under  the  increase  possibility. 

Trend  records  are  valuable  in  that  they 
give  us  a look  into  the  future.  From  Figure 
2,  we  can  interpret  that  the  fox  populations 
are  leveling  off  and  may  even  drop.  The 
1 greatest  rises  seemed  to  have  come  in  the 
‘ (Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Pig,  3 Outline  map  of  remiss  Ivania  showing  eounties  haviiii:  heavy  take  of  Ked  ami  tiray 

Foxes  (as  of  1J)8‘)-11)40). 


Vertical  lines  reprt^ent  heavy  Ked  Fox  take  counties. 
Horizontal  lines  repres<*nt  heavy  (iray  Fox  tahe  (‘ounties. 
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Figure  1. — Dnriiig  perioils  of  deep  snow,  eorn  is  often  tlie  only  foiHl  not  covered. 
Persuade  your  friendw  to  let  pateiu's  of  it  standing. 


A good  nractiee  is  to  leave  several  rows  of  partly 
good  cover  for  both  pheasants  and  onail. 
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of  Ringnecl<  Pheasants 
Bobwhites 


Early  in  the  fail  of  1938  arrangements 
were  made  with  game  protectors  and 
sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  to  send  in  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  for  analysis  the  crops  of  ringneck 
pheasants  ( Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus) 
and  bobwhites  (CoUnus  t'irqinianus  virgini- 
anus)  killed  during  the  hunting  season  of 
that  year.  In  all,  423  pheasant  and  61  bob- 
white  crops  were  received  by  the  Unit.  The 
analyses  were  reported  by  Logan  J.  Bennett 
and  P.  F.  English  in  an  article  entitled  “The 
Fall  Foods  of  Ringneck  Pheasants  and  Bob- 
whites”  (Bennett  and  English,  1939).  The 
group  of  cooperators  that  sent  crops  in  1938 
also  sent  in  84  pheasant  and  28  bobwhite 
crops  during  the  1939  hunting  season.  This 
article  is  a report  on  the  analyses  of  the  1939 
crops  and  a discussion  of  the  analyses  of  both 
seasons.  In  1938  the  hunting  season  was 
from  October  31  to  November  26  for  pheas- 
ants and  from  October  31  to  November  12 
for  quail.  In  1939  the  pheasant  season  ex- 


1 Paper  No.  18  from  the  Pennsylvania  r'ooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
<U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior).  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  July  18.  1040  as 

Paper  No.  980  in  the  journal  series  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


tended  from  November  1 to  November  30 
and  the  quail  season  from  November  1 to 
November  21. 

It  was  thought  that  information  obtained 
from  the  analyses  would  provide  the  Game 
Commission  and  sportsmen  with  information 
as  to  what  was  needed  to  provide  better 
food  conditions  for  the  birds,  at  least  in  fall. 
Although  a study  covering  only  one  month 
of  the  year  certainly  cannot  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  food  for  the  other  11  months, 
it  should  give  a fairly  accurate  picture  of 
what  the  birds  prefer  in  the  fall  season. 

Students  enrolled  in  Techniques  in  Wildlife 
Management,  Zoology  509,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  aided  materially  in  making  the 
analyses  reported  on  in  this  article,  the 
method  used  being  that  described  by  Bennett 
and  English  in  1939. 

Results  of  1939  Pheasant  Crop  Analyses 

In  all,  41  identified  species  of  plants  and 
8 groups  of  insects  and  other  animals  were 
found  in  the  84  pheasant  crops  (table  1). 
Vegetable  matter  occurred  189  times;  animal 
matter,  17  times;  and  gravel.  12  times.  Three 
of  the  crops  were  empty. 

Corn  was  found  in  37  of  the  crops.  This 
grain  constituted  41  percent  of  the  total 


TABLE  1. — Food  in  84  pheasant  crops,  in  order  of 
occurrence  >oveinl)cr  l!)8!) 

Times 

Item  occurrins 

Vegetable: 

Corn  (Zea  mays)  37 

Lesser  ragweed  (Ambrosia  ui  tnnisH- 

folia)  22 

Smartweed  (Polygonum  spp.  ' 15 

Buckwheat  ( Fagopyrum  escnlcntiim  i . . 13 

Wild  grapes  (Vitis  spp.)  13 

Ground  cherry  (Physalis  spp.)  10 

Sorghum  (Holcus  spp.)  10 

Unknown  seeds 5 

Wheat  (Triticum  aestivumj  5 

Pokeweed  (Phytolacca  det  andi  a i ....  4 

Virginia  creeper  ( Psedera  spp.)  1 

Wild  cherry  (Primus  spp.)  4 

Dogwood  (Cornus  spp.)  3 

Unknown  leaves  3 

Unknown  grass  seeds :> 


Acorns  (Quercus  spp.)  

Apple  ( Pyrus  spp.) 

Barley  ( Hordeum  vulguiei  

Bean  ( Phciseolus  spp.)  

Black  locust  ( Robinia  Psendo-A(  aiia) 


Elderberry  ( Sambucus  spp.)  2 

Green  foxtail  (Setaria  riridis)  2 

(Dats  (Avena  sutiva)  2 

Spice  bush  , Benzoin  aestivale ) 2 

Sticktight  ( Bidens  spp.)  2 

Sunflower  ( llelianthus  ani.uns)  2 

Sweet  Cicely  (Osmorhizu  Claytoiii) . . . 2 

Bittersweet  (Celastrus  Si  uudeiisl  ....  1 

Bramble  (Rubus  sp.)  1 

Cultivated  cherry  (Primus  sp.)  1 

E.>xtail  grass  (Setaria  glam  a)  1 

Greater  ragweed  (Ambrosia  tii filial  . . 1 

Gum  (Nyssa  sylvatii  a)  1 

(Continued) 
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TABLi£  1. — Food  in  84  pheasant  croi>9,  in  order  of 


oceurrence  November  1939. — Continued 

Times 

Item  occurring 

Haw  (CKitoegvs  sp.i  1 

Milkweed  (Asclepias  sp.j 1 

Pigweed  (Amaranthiis  retroflexus) . . . 1 

Sedge  (Carex  spj  1 

Skunk  cabbage  ( Symplocarpus  foetidus)  1 

Sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  1 

Unidentified  tuber  1 

Virburnum  (Virbumum  sp.)  1 

Animal; 

Grasshoppers  7 

Beetles  3 

Insect  pupa  cases  2 

Butterfiy 1 

Butterfly  pupa  case  1 

Cricket  1 

Oyster  shell  (frag.)  1 

Snail  1 

Gravel: 

Gravel  and  dirt  12 


v'olume  of  food  consumed.  Corn,  lesser  rag- 
weed, buckwheat,  sorghum,  and  wild  grapes, 
in  order  of  importance,  comprised  73  percent 
of  the  total  volume  of  food,  the  remaining 
27  percent  being  made  up  of  36  groups  of 
plant  material  and  8 groups  of  animal  matter. 

Comparison  of  the  1938  and  1939  Seasons 

The  five  most  important  foods  taken  in 
1938  and  1939  are  shown  in  table  2.  Corn  and 
lesser  ragweed  rated  first  and  second  re- 
spectively, in  both  years.  Grasshoppers 
ranked  third  in  1938  and  dropped  far  down 
the  list  in  1939.  Buckwheat  was  fourth  in 

1938  and  third  in  1939.  Skunk  cabbage  placed 
fifth  in  1938  but  was  far  down  the  list  in  1939. 
Wild  grapes  were  far  down  the  list  in  1938 
and  occupied  filth  place  in  1939.  The  much 
smaller  number  of  crops  examined  from  the 

1939  season  may  account  for  some  of  the 
shifting  of  places  of  these  secondary  foods. 
When  the  total  contents  are  segregated  into 
crop  seeds,  noncrop  seeds,  animal  matter,  and 
gravel,  however,  the  analyses  for  1939  are 
similar  to  those  for  1938. 

Results  of  1939  Bobvvhite  Crop  Analyses 

Seventeen  vegetable  species  and  6 groups 
of  animals  were  found  in  the  28  bobwhite 
crops.  One  crop  was  empty.  Vegetable  mat- 
ter was  recorded  69  times;  animal  matter,  9 
times;  and  gravel,  6 times.  Lesser  ragweed 
was  found  in  15  of  the  28  crops  (table  3). 
On  the  basis  of  volume,  lesser  ragweed  made 
up  35  percent  of  the  food  consumed.  Lesser 
ragweed,  corn,  foxtail  grass,  buckwheat,  and 
wheat,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  five 
most  important  foods  taken. 

TABLE  2. — Comparison  of  the  five  most  imi>ortant 
pheasant  foods  eaten  in  1938  and  1939 

Percent  by 


Food  volume 

In  1938: 

Com  54.0 

Lesser  ragw’eed  5.2 

Grasshoppers  4.5 

Buckwheat  3.2 

Skunk  cabbage  2.5 

In  1939: 

Com  41.4 

Lesser  ragweed  10.0 

Buckwheat  10.0 

Sorghum  7.0 

Wild  grapes  5.0 


I.Mtl.E  .1  hood  in  28  hobwhitt*  cropH.  in  order  of 
oeenrreiiee  November  1939 

Times 

Item  fx-eurring 

Vegetiible: 

Lesser  ragweeil  (Ambrosia  artemisii- 

foliu)  15 

Foxtail  gi-ass  (Setaria  glauca)  11 

-\sh  ( Fruxinus  si)i>.)  r, 

Buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculent  tun  j . . 6 

Green  foxtail  (Setaria  viridisj  5 

Touch-me-not  (Impatiens  spp.  t 5 

Corn  (Zea  mays)  4 

Wild  cherry  ( Prtcmis  spp.)  3 

■Acorns  (Quercus  spp.) 2 

Black  locust  (Robinia  Pseudo-Acacia j 2 

Ground  cherry  (Physalis  spp.) 2 

Unknown  plant  fragments  2 

Wild  grapes  (Vitis  spp.)  2 

Greater  ragweed  ( Aiyibrosia  trifida)  . . 1 

Pigweed  ( Amaranthus  retroflexus)  . . 1 

Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  1 

Unknown  seeds  1 

.Animal; 

Beetles  2 

Grasslioppers  2 

Unknown  insects  2 

■Ant 1 

Snail  1 

Stink  bug  1 

O ravel: 

Gravel  and  dirt 6 


Comparison  of  the  1938  and  1939  Seasons 

In  both  1938  and  1939  lesser  ragweed  and 
corn  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively 
(table  4).  Wheat  ranked  third  in  1938  and 
fifth  in  1939.  Foxtail  grass  ranked  fourth  in 
1938  and  third  in  1939.  Buckwheat  ranked 
fifth  in  1938  and  fourth  in  1939.  A greater 
amount  of  lesser  rangweed,  foxtail  grass,  and 
buckwheat  was  eaten  in  1939  than  in  1938. 
The  smaller  number  of  crops  examined  from 
the  1939  season  may  account  for  the  shifting 
in  positions  of  the  food  items  and  for  the 
differences  in  volume.  When  the  foods  for 
both  seasons  are  apportioned  as  crop  seeds, 
animal  matter,  and  gravel,  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  type  of  foods  taken  (table  5). 

General  Conclusions 

In  fall  the  food  habits  of  the  ringneck 
pheasant  in  Pennsylvania  are  practically  the 
same  as  are  those  of  pheasants  in  Wisconsin 
(Gigstead,  1937),  Minnesota  (Fried,  1940), 
Michigan  (Dalke,  1937),  Soutli  Dakota  (Sev- 
erin,  1933),  and  Nebraska  (Swenk,  1930).  The 
main  pheasant  range  in  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
fined to  the  better  agricultural  areas.  The 


close  association  of  phea.sant  range  there 
with  corn  indicates  that  this  food  is  the  most 
important  food  item  and  that  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  main  crop  requirements.  Standing 

TAIU.K  I. — of  lh«*  H\»-  most  imiM^rtant 
hohuhite  foodn  in  lli.'iH  and  1U3U 

*y 


Food  ■/luiii»* 

In  1D3K: 

Ivt^sser  ragweed  

Corn  21.0 

Wlieat y d 

Foxtail  g^ra.ss  T o 

Buckwlieat  o.O 

In 

Lesser  rat;r\vee<l  35.0 

Corn  15.0 

Foxtail  grass  13.0 

Buckwheat  10.0 

Wheat  a.O 

T.VIJLF^  5. — .VmilysiH  of  rropn 

Divisions  Pheasants  Bobwhitea 

1938-1939  1938-193'J 

Percent  Percent 

Crop  seeds  and  attendant  crop 

weed  seeds  74  76  81  86 

Noncrop  seeds  (grape,  dogwood. 

etc.) 16  18  11  10 

Animal  matter 6 3 5 0.:^ 

Gravel •.  4 3 3 3.8 


corn  is  available  as  food  during  times  of  deep 
snow,  when  many  valuable  food  species  are 
covered.  Other  domestic  grains  and  weed 
seeds,  as  lesser  ragweed  and  foxtail  grass, 
are  also  important,  but  these  are  not  avail- 
able over  long  periods  in  winter  because  of 
deep  snow. 

Lesser  ragweed  is  the  most  important  food 
of  the  bobwhite  in  fall.  This  weed  is  largely 
dependent  upon  cultivation  and  is  found  in 
all  corn  and  small-grain  fields.  In  times  of 
deep  snow,  however,  lesser  ragweed  is  un- 
available. During  these  periods  other  food 
nearby,  as  standing  corn,  becomes  necessary 
for  bobwhites  (fig.  1). 

Recommendations 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  far- 
mers. and  sportsmen  are  carrying  on  several 
practices  to  provide  fall  and  winter  food  for 
pheasants  and  bobwhites.  These  practices 
are  brifly  reviewed  here.  The  spring  plant- 
ing of  food  patches  adjacent  to  good  brushy 
cover  provides  a great  amount  of  desirable 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Tlu*  Pennsylvania  (iaine  Commission  Food-patch  ,>Ii\tnrc. 
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One  of  tKe  “Four  Horses’’  is  PROPAGATION, 
view  of  the  New  York  .State  Wildlife  Researeh 
l)einfT  developed  and  tested. 


The  history  of  Wildlife  conservation,  as 
with  any  other  great  movement,  is  a 
story  of  trial  and  error,  of  advances  and 
retreats,  of  pushing  forward  three  steps  and 
sliding  back  two.  Then,  because  of  the  in- 
terest, intensive  and  active  but  not  always 
understand' ng,  which  a large  section  of  our 
population  takes  in  this  work,  our  progress 
is  likely  to  be  at  best  lopsided.  Panaceas  and 
“quick  result”  remedies  catch  the  public  eye 
and  inspire  our  imagination.  There  then 
arises  a hue  and  cry  for  such  projects  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  probable  productiveness 
of  the  supposed  panacea. 


Yet  if  we  examine  these  critically  we  will 
find  that  though  each  has  its  place  in  the 
complex  mosaic  that  is  conservation,  no  one 
of  them  is  the  whole  design. 

Failure  to  realize  this  simple  point  to  date 
has  led  to  the  expenditure  of  much  relatively 
unproductive  conservation  effort,  the  result 
of  misguided  but  active  enthusiasm.  Many 
sportsmen  have  pinned  their  hopes  for  a 
larger  Wildlife  crop  on  an  attempt  to  control 
the  harvest  and  to  protect  the  brood  stock. 
Others  see  in  artificial  propagation  of  fish  or 
game  the  open  sesame  to  the  door  of  plenty. 
Still  others  put  up  their  money  for  refuges. 

Every  year  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
getting  minor  changes  in  the  game  laws 
through  State  or  Federal  legislatures  than  in 
all  other  conservation  activities  combined. 
Then,  too,  other  than  sportsmen  are  actively 
engaged  in  furthering  their  own  interpreta- 
tions of  what  constitutes  good  Wildlife  con- 
servation. The  nature  lover,  with  a flair 
towards  protection  of  all  things,  would 
harvest  his  out-of-doors  largely  in  terms  of 
inspiration  and  enjoyment  gained  mainly 
without  killing  or  collecting.  The  biologist 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  inter-relationships  of  plants 
and  animals  in  their  normal  environment; 
while  to  the  research  man  the  song  of  the 
brook  is  often  but  a problem  to  be  solved.  The 
cutting  of  trees  and  the  trapping  of  animals 
is  an  anathema  to  the  wilderness  lover  who 
would  let  nature  do  her  own  harvesting  of 
the  inevitable  surplus.  In  other  words,  each 
interprets  conservation  in  accordance  with 
his  particular  interests  therein. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  have  no  logical 
quarrel  with  any  of  these  interpretations 
providing  we  accept  the  basic  idea  that  con- 
servation is  wise  use.  It  is  when  groups 
attempt  to  force  their  ideas  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  that  unproductive  wrangling  re- 
sults. 

I am  urging  this  point  of  view  because  a 
day  seldom  passes  in  which  I do  not  find 
progress  both  prodded  and  hindered  by  the 


Horsemen 

of 

Conservation 


Superintendent  of  Game,  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department 


K(*s<*arrh  is  the  learl  horse.  Its  Hiulintrs  are  the  miirle-posts  for  tomorrow’s  wildlife  praetioe. 
Inside  this  laborator>'  at  the  New  York  State  Wildlife  Research  Center,  pathologists  are 
cheeking  disease  and  other  factors  controlling  game  abundance. 
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enthusiasm  of  some  well-meaning  individual 
or  group  for  his  particular  cause.  By  way 
of  illustration — this  week  there  crossed  my 
desk  a letter  urging  greater  protection  for 
deer  in  the  Adirondacks;  a criticism  of  our 
winter  feeding  methods  for  pheasants;  a de- 
mand that  we  establish  a new  game  farm  for 
raising  European  black  cock;  a suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  a waterfowl  refuge; 
a recommended  change  in  the  season  for  deer; 
a blast  favoring  the  imposition  of  bounties 
on  predators:  a demand  for  more  game  for 
liberation.  Each  writer  harbored  the  feeling 
that  conservation  would  be  materially  served 
by  acting  on  his  suggestion.  Few  of  them 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  factually  surround 
their  subject.  Many  will  take  it  as  a personal 
affront,  so  important  as  to  justify  their  sub- 
sequent opposition  to  the  entire  conservation 
program  which  we  represent,  should  we  be 
so  unresponsive  as  to  turn  down  their  idea. 
Cooly  considered,  this  might  prove  amusing 
did  this  tendency  not  make  real  progress 
the  more  difficult. 


A Rynipatbetir  iinderstamline:  of  wildlife  problems  's  so  neressao'  to  control  tbe  iwlions  of 
individuals  that  KDUCATION  must  be  an  important  meml>er  of  the  double  team  piilliii?  the 
conservation  wagon.  Here’s  a school  group  being  told  the  stor>-  of  pheasant  management 

in  New  York. 


To  recognize  the  cause  of  such  a difficulty 
is  to  go  a long  ways  towards  overcoming  it. 
When  Hendrick  Hudson  first  pushed  the 
blunt  prow  of  his  Half-moon  into  Manhattan 
harbor  many  species  of  Wildlife  were  abund- 
ant. By  1708  deer  had  become  so  scarce 
thereabouts  as  to  call  for  some  remedial 
action.  Consequently  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a protective  law.  In  1791  grouse  were 
similarly  protected  in  three  counties  of  the 
State.  Thus  was  started  a train  of  efforts  to 
legislate  game  back  into  abundance.  The 
majority  of  sportsmen  today  still  believe  the 
passage  of  restrictive  game  laws  to  represent 
the  most  important  method  of  ensuring  a 
continuous  Wildlife  crop. 

But  in  spite  of  restrictions  placed  upon 
game  take,  backed  up  by  the  long  arm  of 
the  law  in  the  form  of  game  protectors, 
fluctuations,  mostly  downwards,  in  the 
amount  of  game  continued.  Then  came  a new 
idea.  Our  native  species  seemed  to  be  in- 
capable of  providing  hunting  and  fishing  for 


all.  In  other  states  or  countries  certain 
species  were  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Ever 
in  hopes  of  a miracle,  and  usually  without 
taking  time  to  determine  either  their  chances 
of  survival  or  their  possible  effect  upon  our 
own  Wildlife,  shipments  of  unfortunate 
foreigners  in  infinite  variety  and  number 
found  their  way  into  our  coverts.  In  New 
York  State  alone  at  least  twenty-two  separate 
species  of  game  birds  were  imported.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Egyptian  or  migratory  quail 
in  the  1870's,  the  list  runs  through  guinea 
fowl,  black  grouse,  capercailzie,  turkey,  heath 


hen.  Western  prairie  chicken,  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  several  species  of  California  quail, 
Hungarian  partridge,  and  a number  of  exotic 
pheasants 

The  story  is  the  same  for  game  mammals. 
Deer — Japanese,  red,  German  and  Siberian 
— elk,  moose,  antelopes.  European  wild  boar, 
have  all  been  released  in  some  numbers  at 
various  times.  The  European  red  hare,  first 
turned  loose  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  Dutchess  and  in  Columbia  Counties, 
became  such  a pest  as  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  over  $4,000  of  bounties  on  some  16.000 
hares  before  they  were  brought  under  con- 
trol. Its  cousin,  the  European  rabbit,  was 
introduced  on  Gardiner's  Island,  but,  for- 
tunately, disappeared.  An  unfortunate  escape 
of  a pair  of  coyotes  cost  one  New  York  State 
County  $800  in  bounties  before  this  certainly 
undesirable  species  was  eliminated.  Cotton- 
tails from  the  Midwest  and  varying  hares 
from  Maine  have  been  liberated,  perhaps  to 
the  confusion  of  the  biologist  and  the  detri- 
ment of  the  sportsman's  pocketbook.  Among 
the  game  birds  introduced,  only  the  pheasant 
has  justified  its  importer's  early  promises. 
Yet  today  the  sportsmanic  woods  are  full  of 
individuals  urging  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  on  the  importation  of  still  more  game, 
ever  hopeful  that  another  miracle  may  result. 
Still,  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
hunting  opportunities  has  not  been  solved. 

Realizing  that  a harvestable  surplus  of 
Wildlife  could  occur  only  in  the  presence  of 
an  adequate  brood  stock,  in  1897  the  State 
of  New  York  began  to  raise  pheasants  for 
liberation.  From  1910  on  the  idea  of  replacing 
depleted  game  stocks  with  artificially  raised 
birds  became  so  generally  accepted  as  to 
motivate  the  establishment  of  many  State 
and  innumerable  private  game  farms.  For 
two  decades  thereafter  so  successful  were 
these  units  in  encouraging  the  spread  of  the 
adaptable  pheasant  that  no  one  paused  to 
consider  the  part  these  farms  might  play  in 
(Continued  oit  Page  30 > 


PROTECTION  of  the  seed  stock  and  control  of  the  hareest  comliine  as  one  of  the  horses 
conser\ ationists  are  ridinji.  A game  protectnr  here  is  checking:  hunters  atield  to  help  assure 

an  efneient  harvest  control. 
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The  shotgun,  the  rifle,  the  flecoy,  ami  the  crow  call  will  never  hrine  ahont  tlie  extermination  of  this  wise  and  warj-  bird,  but  the.v  may  help  to  control  it 

whenever  its  numbers  become  too  abundant  locally. 


A DISSERTATION  ON  CROW  SHOOTING 


SOME  years  ago  I engaged  in  a serious 
study  of  the  language  of  the  crow  and 
eventually  learned  to  carry  on  extended  con- 
versations with  crows  in  their  own  tongue. 
One  man  paid  me  the  high  compliment  of 
remarking  "that  a crow  would  rather  talk  to 
you  than  to  any  other  crow.”  I found  out, 
too,  that  aside  from  knowing  how  to  repro- 
duce exactly  each  dulcet  note,  the  successful 
crow  caller  needs  to  be  able  to  tell  the  birds 
a good  convincing  story,  for  crows  are  great 
appreciators  of  true  narrative  form  and  do 
not  like  to  find  the  climax  in  the  wrong 
place.  Gertrude  Stein  could  never  call  a 
crow,  nor  Mr.  Hemingway,  Irvin  Cobb  would 
do  well  at  it  and  Alexander  Woollcott.  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  study  the  language  of 
the  crow,  could,  I am  sure,  command  con- 
siderable fees  from  shooters  who  would  wish 
to  employ  him. 

Crows  are  like  those  humans  who  read  pulp 
magazine  stories.  They  are  steadfast  in  their 
devotion  to  a standard  plot  and  resent  any 
attempts  to  introduce  new  material,  or  style, 
or  form. 

So,  with  this  in  mind  and  the  wooden  crow 
calls  hung  about  our  necks,  we  drive  along 
a country  road  until  we  find  a promising 


patch  of  woods,  park  the  car,  assemble  the 
shotguns,  and  select  a spot  where,  concealed 
from  prospective  crows  by  foliage,  we  shall 
yet  be  able  to  see  our  visitors  when  they 
come.  Oftentimes  I have  found  myself  well 
concealed  beneath  an  evergreen  with  a great 
cloud  of  excited  crows,  like  Heavenly  wit- 
nesses, yelling  overhead  unable  to  see  me  and 
unable  myself  to  see  a single  bird.  Frequently 
someone’s  shirt,  cap,  or  face  is  exposed  and 
the  crows  immediately  depart  the  premises 
to  perch  well  out  of  range  and  exchange 
derisive  notes  on  your  looks  and  general 
stupidity. 

It  is  a warm,  sunshiny  June  morning.  The 
crows  having  finished  their  earlier  foraging 
are  scattered  over  the  countryside  in  a lei- 
surely humor  conducive  of  mischief  and 
adventure. 

Your  role  is  that  of  a blase,  gossipy  crow 
who  has  discovered  something  mildly  inter- 
esting but  which  may  well  prove  on  further 
investigation  to  be  exciting  or  even  scanda- 
lous. You  are  to  enact,  in  crow  language  and 
accent,  the  part  of  a gentleman  at  his  club 
during  the  drowsy  after-luncheon  time  who 
finds  on  a page  of  his  magazine  a particularly 
intriguing  photograph  of  someone’s  picture  of 


'Susanna  and  the  Elders”  or  who,  perhaps,  : 
observes  the  beginnings  of  an  argument  in 
the  street  outside  that  gives  good  promise  of 
thickening  into  a fist  fight.  Whichever  it  is  : 
he  gives  notice  to  his  fellows  of  his  aroused  | 
interest.  They  may  come  to  join  him  at  once  | 
or,  if  especially  replete,  they  may  merely  ( 
open  their  eyes  and  await  definite  manifesta-  | 
tion  from  him  that  the  incident  is  really  ^ 
panning  out  and  likely  to  be  worth  the  effort 
of  crossing  the  room  to  observe. 

And  you,  as  the  instigator  of  mass  hysteria 
among  the  crows,  do  the  same  thing  with 
your  crow  call  by  producing  a low  toned, ' 
confidential:  “Kahaw — kahaw — kahaw”  count- 
ing three  between  each  word. 

The  translation  runs  as  follows: 

“Well,  well,  frightfully  dull,  isn’t  it.  with 
the  girls  all  busy  with  their  egg  laying.  I i 
hear  they’re  having  very  good  frog  spearing  i 
up  on  Sucker  Brook.  I thought  I might  fly 
up  this  afternoon  if  anyone  would  care  to  ■ 
join  me.” 

Frequently  you  will  receive  a response  to 
such  lazy  observations,  but  even  though  you 
don’t  you  may  be  sure  that  every  crow  within 
earshot — and  that’s  much  farther  than  you 
would  suppose — is  listening. 
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By  COL  H.  P.  SHELDON 

Courtesy  of  "Country  Life” 

★ 

You  have  your  audience  now  but  you  must 
not  try  to  hurry  the  action.  Talk  some 
more,  using  the  same  low-voiced,  conversa- 
tional style  and  intersperse  a few  wicked 
chuckles  occasionally  like  the  old  roue  you 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be. 

“Kahaw — Kahaw — Kahaw.” 

“I  could  do  with  a pint  of  ale  very  nicely. 
Fearfully  enervating  to  be  required  to  wear 
black  this  weather.  They  say  that  of  the 
quintuplets  the  young  Corbys  have  been 
squawking  about,  one  turns  out  to  be  a 
screech  owl.  Haw!  Haw!  I could  tell  you 
something  very  funny  about  that.” 

After  a few  minutes  of  this  idle  sort  of 
gossip,  and  if  no  crows  have  come  flapping 
in  to  visit  with  you,  it  is  safe  to  introduce 
the  next  theme.  It  is  done  thus: 

“Caw — Caw — Caw” — single  syllables  in  a 
livelier,  interrogative  style. 

“I  say,  there’s  something  rather  odd  here. 
It’s  under  a brush  pile.  I can’t  quite  make 
out  what  in  hell  it  is.  Somebody’s  damn 
house  cat  probably.  Stand  by,  everybody, 
while  I take  another  look.  Is  that  you,  Kitty? 
Oh!  So  it  is  you,  is  it?  Come  out  o’  that, 
you  dirty  little  wretch,  and  I and  my  friends 
will  clip  your  ears  for  you!” 

Then  comes  the  invocation  and  invective. 
“Caw — caw — caw — carr — carr — carr — carr.” 
The  first  three  words,  given  loudly  and 
rapidly,  announce  that  your  earlier  suspicions 
have  been  justified. 

“It’s  a cat  (or  an  owl  or  a fox)  and  we’ve 
got  the  rascal  where  we  want  him!  Come  on 
lads,  come  on!” 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  a low  throaty 
snarl  expressive  of  hatred,  contempt  and  sav- 
age pleasure  at  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
a helpless  foe. 

“You  thief,  you  rogue,  you  sneaking,  night 
hunting  rascal!  Take  that!  And  that!  Oh, 
you  would,  would  you!  Take  that,  you  spit- 
ting, wall-eyed  reprobate!” 

If  your  crow  audience  hasn’t  been  fooled 
by  the  same  ruse  on  a recent  occasion  they 
are  sure  to  come  hustling,  clacking  their 
beaks  and  yelling  encouragement  as  they 
come.  Generally  a scout  will  come  over  first, 
going  fast  and  trying  to  get  the  situation 
mapped  out.  Unless  one  can  be  fairly  certain 
of  dropping  the  scout  it  is  well  to  let  him  go 
through  without  a shot,  to  return  and  bring 
up  his  main  column.  Then  if  you  can,  with- 
out showing  youreslf,  drop  a crow  from  the 
yelling  milling  mass  in  some  spot  where  the 
others  can  see  the  carcass,  you  may  be  able 
sometimes  to  shoot  up  to  a dozen  before  the 
gathering  becomes  suspicious  and  disperses. 
On  one  occasion  a friend  and  I downed  23 
crows  in  five  minutes  at  a single  stand  with- 
out using  any  sort  of  a decoy  except  our 
crow  call. 

When  the  battle  is  over  it  is  our  custom 
simply  to  move  on  to  the  next  woodland  and 
do  it  all  over  again.  During  the  past  season 
in  a region  overrun  with  crow  shooters  we 
managed  to  get  crows  in  over  the  guns  on 
an  average  of  four  out  of  five  attempts.  It  is 
much  easier  in  areas  where  little  or  no  call- 


ing has  been  done.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I have  known  of  many  instances 
when  two  men  have  shot  a hundred  or  more 
crows  in  a day  with  no  other  enticement 
than  a crow  call. 

One  June  afternoon,  soon  after  we  had 
acquired  a certain  conversational  art,  we  set 
out  intending  to  hold  a series  of  crow  salons 
about  the  countryside.  We  had  stopped  at  a 
Yankee  neighbor’s  to  give  him  greeting 
when,  seeing  a pair  of  shotguns  in  the  car,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  out  to  shoot  at 
that  season. 

“Crows,”  said  we. 

“You  oughter  have  rifles,  then.  You  can’t 
git  close  enough  to  a crow  to  kill  him  with 
a shotgun.” 

‘We’d  like  to  lay  you  a little  bet  on  that. 
Mister.” 

“I  wouldn’t  bet  a nickel  with  neither  one 
o’  you  fellers  on  nothin’,  but  I’d  like  to  git 
me  a few  good  dead  crows  to  hang  up  in  my 
cornfield.” 

“How  many?” 

“Well,  I guess  I c’n  use  all  you  fellers’ll 
git  today.” 

So  we  left  him  and,  during  the  afternoon, 
by  dint  of  much  yelling  and  squalling  and 
undignified  conduct  we  reduced  79  crows  to 
possession.  These  we  placed  in  three  large 
paper  sacks  which  we  then  hid  in  the 
garage.  It  was  warm  and  after  a day  or  two 
of  lying-in-state  these  sacks  were  whistling 
like  peanut  roasters. 

In  that  condition  we  loaded  them  into  the 
rear  of  an  open  car  and  sought  our  neigh- 
bor’s premises.  A cautious  survey  having 
disclosed  no  one  in  view,  we  slipped  into 
high  and  swooped  down  like  Valkyries  with 
our  sacks  full  of  dead  heroes  on  that  defense- 
less home.  Seventy-nine  dead  crows  will 
make  a very  considerable  showing  scattered 
over  a ball  park;  on  Harry’s  small  front  lawn 
they  made  a solid  sable  mantle  as  we  hastily 
emptied  our  sacks,  got  into  the  car,  got  the 
car  in  high  and  departed  from  the  scene  of 
the  outrage. 

When  we  returned  that  evening  the  crows 
had  disappeared.  Harry  came  out  to  greet 
us  affably  and  exchange  comment  on  current 
topics.  He  said  never  a word  about  those 
crows  and  we  could  only  guess,  as  we  drove 
on,  with  what  agonies  and  retchings  the  re- 
moval had  been  accomplished.  We  met  again 
on  several  occasions  with  no  better  success. 
Harry  was  his  kindly,  humorous  self,  inter- 
esting, but  with  never  a reference  to  that 
awful  charnel  pit. 

Then  one  day  as  we  were  leaving  after  one 
of  these  chats,  he  glanced  at  us,  one  grave 
glance,  and  said: 

“Next  time,  gentlemen,  next  time  I b’lieve 
two  will  be  ample,  thank  ye.” 

An  owl  decoy  will  get  results  if  it  is  used 
on  a flyway  or  near  one  of  the  great  roosts, 
but  we  found  it  laborious  to  go  about  climb- 
ing trees  with  a stuffed  owl.  Undignified, 
too,  for  gentlemen  supposed  to  have  attained 
a certain  amount  of  poise,  decorum,  and 
gravity.  You  can't  go  traveling  around  with 
a stuffed  owl  in  your  hand  without  inviting 
comment  and  inquiry,  and  it’s  even  worse 
with  a live  owl. 

We  had  a live  one  once  which  we  pur- 
chased for  a considerable  sum  in  the  expec- 
tation of  unlimited  crow  shooting.  We  are 
kindly  men  in  a way,  and  suffered  some 
qualms  for  what  we  thought  would  be  Bubo’s 


dislike  of  being  tied  to  a limb  with  a storm 
of  crows  wheeling  and  charging  at  him.  But 
Bubo,  we  found,  was  not  one  to  ask  favors 
or  grant  them.  All  he  asked  was  two  wicked 
claws  and  a savage  beak  full  of  living  flesh 
preferably  our  own.  He  had  his  wish  often 
enough  despite  the  armor  of  heavy  gloves 
When  the  owl  got  his  grip  the  victim  would 
dance  and  curse  while  his  friend  took  the 
pliers  from  the  car  and  pulled  each  talon 
clear  by  main  strength.  There  was  always  a 
good  chance  that  our  feathered  playmate, 
finding  one  hold  broken,  would  clamp  down 
like  a steel  trap  in  another  place.  Climbing 
a tree  with  Bubo  was  something  of  an  ad- 
venture. He  was  an  incurable  hypochondriac 
and  we  finally  gave  him  up. 

Then  someone  brought  us  two  young  red- 
shouldered hawks,  brother  and  sister,  and 
again  we  had  visions  of  crow  shooting  lux- 
ury. But  Sister  ate  Brother  completely  up 
one  night  and  gave  us  an  unblinking,  frat- 
ricidal glare  when  we  went  to  feed  the  couple 
next  morning.  Sister  had  few  really  kindly 
qualities  in  her  nature.  She  was  no  easier 
to  approach  than  an  ancient  war  chariot  trim- 
med with  sickles,  blades,  spikes,  and  hooks. 
Certainly  she  was  no  girl  at  all  to  take  for  a 
petting  party  on  a limb  of  a tree  fifty  feet 
off  the  ground.  Her  attachments  were  many 
and  none  of  them  amorous,  and  we  finally 
gave  over  our  attempts  to  win  that  fierce 
heart  of  hers. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  destruction  of  every  last  crow  is  a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  1 feel  that 
I would  miss  him  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  non-game  bird.  His  voice  is  not  beau- 
tiful but  it  has  a bold  and  cheering  quality 
when  his  ragged  squadrons  come  up  from  the 
Southland  in  the  teeth  of  a bitter  March 
wind.  Is  he  a murderer  because  he  robs 
birds’  nests  and  spears  the  fledglings?  Nature, 
for  her  own  inscrutable  purposes,  forces  him 
to  such  conduct,  and  in  the  long  run  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  wild  society  of  the 
woods  and  fields  is  better  off  for  it.  We  are 
too  apt  to  invest  crows,  snakes,  owls  and 
other  predatory  creatures  with  evil  traits  of 
character  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
ourselves.  We  curse  the  crow  at  the  robin’s 
nest  and  sell  a shipload  of  scrap  iron  to  our 
fellow  men  who  will,  we  know,  make  bombs 
from  it  to  drop  on  others  of  our  fellow  men 
We  are  always  engaged  in  some  murderous 
or  adulterous  or  thieving  business,  but  the 
crow  even  at  his  unwilful  worst  is  up  to 
mischief  for  only  one  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  I like  him  for  his  courage,  for 
his  complete  self-reliance,  and  for  the  sense 
of  robust  humor  that  I am  sure  he  has. 

In  comparison  with  other  birds,  crows  have 
become  overabundant.  They  have  flourished 
and  multiplied  on  the  adversities  which  dim- 
inished other  beasts  and  fowl,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  their 
numbers.  But  I’m  for  doing  it  decently  with 
a shotgun  or  rifle.  If  here  and  there  it  is 
required  that  entire  colonies  of  crows  be 
exterminated  by  bombs  or  poison,  let  us 
leave  the  dirty  task  to  experienced,  qualified 
men  paid  to  do  the  thing  efficiently  and  as 
humanely  as  may  be. 

The  shotgun,  the  rifle,  the  decoy,  and  the 
crow  call  will  never  bring  about  the  exter- 
mination of  this  wise  bird,  but  they  may 
help  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  invoke  scien- 
tific mass  slaughter  to  keep  the  crow  within 
bounds. 
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The  Educator’s  Place  in  Conservation 


By  Myron  E.  Shoemaker 


Photo  court(=*sy  Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation. 
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the  niessaire  to  the  school  children. 


After  considerable  study,  research  and  surveys  both  locally 
and  nationally  it  is  now  well  known  among  conservationists 
that  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  a solid  front  to  conserve  and 
restore  our  natural  resources — the  soil,  forests,  waters,  minerals, 
wildlife  and  all  other  elements  of  nature. 

We  have  witnessed  and  experienced  the  destructive  practices  of 
man  by  mass  use  and  abuse  for  several  generations,  and  if  the 
destruction  continues  without  some  comprehensive  program  of  con- 
servation we  will  face  a national  calamity. 

We  know  that  thousands  of  residents  in  the  dust  bowl  have  been 
forced  to  move  to  more  fertile  fields  where,  through  their  ignorance, 
they  will  continue  to  live  off  the  land  without  too  much  thought 
cf  conservation.  We  fully  realize  that  the  great  cosmopolitan  group 
of  citizens  have  destroyed  our  wildlife  and  other  resources  because 
of  ignorance  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  true  value. 

Thousands  of  our  school  teachers  want  to  teach  conservation 
education  but  they  do  not  know  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it, 
where  to  secure  proper  materials,  nor  do  they  have  the  authority 
to  teach  it. 

Upon  the  conservation  agencies  and  the  educational  authorities 
rests  the  burden  of  cooperating  in  such  a way  that  we  may  proceed 
without  further  delay  in  the  program  to  conserve  these  essential 
resources.  It  is  time  to  cut  red  tape. 

There  is  sufficient  materials  and  activity— aside  from  text  books— 
at  this  time  to  proceed  in  a cooperative  movement  with  the  schools, 
the  teachers  colleges  and  the  service  clubs,  etc.,  so  that  the  move- 
ment may  become  crystallized.  Why  experiment  any  further  while 
the  destruction  of  our  resources  is  continually  mounting? 

If  the  automobile  industry  had  waited  in  its  infancy  to  perfect 
the  cars  which  we  now  have  there  would  have  been  but  a few 
cars  owned  today.  If  our  conservation  education  program  waits 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  red  tape  before  it  is  placed  in  the  schools, 
it  may  be  too  late.  We  can  proceed  and  gain  by  experience  as  we 
proceed.  Why  continue  to  tell  the  public  that  tomorrow  we  will 
have  a conservation  education  program  but  that  it  will  be  a long 
process  to  get  it  moving.  A thousand  years  would  not  be  too  long 
to  prepare  if  we  reached  it  in  time,  but  what  will  be  here  in  a 
thousand  years?  What  will  we  have  left  in  10  years  the  way  we 
are  destroying? 


Educational  programs  of  the  past  have  accepted  new  programs 
for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Education  can  do  a lot  for  conservation, 
but  education  and  the  educators  are  ignorant  of  how  to  proceed. 

The  teachers  in  our  training  schools  and  teachers  colleges  are 
going  to  be  the  first  line  of  attack  They  will  carry  the  message  of 
conservation  to  thousands  of  school  children,  and  to  adults  outside 
the  school.  They  w'ill  be  augmented  by  the  activities  outside  the 
schools  to  further  extend  the  message  of  conservation.  In  this  way 
conservation  will  be  made  a vital  and  living  thing. 

In  any  program  of  business,  education  or  progress  there  must  be 
a general  method  of  attack  and  some  reason  for  the  program  or 
business  to  exist.  There  must  be  something  offered  besides  sug- 
gestions, therefore  to  get  our  program  moving  the  following  addi- 
tional things  may  be  considered: 

(1)  There  must  be  an  objective  and  definite  plans  to  attain 
success; 

(2)  There  should  be  definite  assurance  that  the  program  will  be 
round  so  that  it  may  perpetuate  over  a long  period  of  years; 

(3)  There  should  be  careful  preparation  of  the  initial  program 
in  the  methods  of  contact  and  what  to  use; 

(4)  There  should  be  a careful  review  and  assimilation  of  ma- 
terials, etc.,  in  the  specific  and  associated  subjects; 

(5)  There  must  be  organization  and  cooperation  between  the 
various  agencies  to  properly  present  and  execute  the  general  pro- 
gram; 

(6)  There  should  be  cooperation  of  the  various  agencies  in  pre- 
senting the  program  so  there  will  not  be  one  agency  passing  out 
one  theory  and  another,  another  theory;  each  must  agree  to  un- 
selfishly help  the  other; 

(7)  There  must  be  careful  methods  of  approach  to  insure  against 
attacks  from  critics  and  fault  finders  who  may  feel  that  something 
is  being  forced  upon  them; 

(8)  There  should  be  serious  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  involved  in  a new  program; 

(9)  There  should  be  unceasing  effort  to  keep  the  program 
moving  smoothly. 

The  conservationists  and  sportsmen  know  the  meaning  of  true 
conservation  and  this  must  be  sold  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  true  meaning  and  the  possibilities  of  conservation.  In  their 
Ignorance — for  which  they  may  not  be  blamed — there  is  a complete 
lack  of  understanding  of  many  things  which  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: 

(1)  There  is  a complete  lack  of  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  true  value  of  our  natural  resources; 

(2)  That  the  resources  are  not  inexhaustible; 

(3)  That  there  is  not  “plenty  more  where  that  came  from”  un- 
less we  conserve  and  restore; 

(4)  There  is  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  groups  interested 
in  conservation  and  the  programs  they  foster  and  promote  for 
purposes  other  than  selfish  motives; 

(5)  A lack  of  understanding  of  the  value  of  our  resources  to 
our  social,  economic  and  political  structures; 

(6)  A lack  of  understanding  that  the  soil,  forests,  waters,  minerals, 
and  wildlife  are  the  source  of  the  raw  materials  that  keep  humanity 
in  existence,  and  the  wheels  of  industry  rotating; 

(7)  That  the  vast  recreational  value  of  our  social  life  would  be 
impossible  without  nature  providing  for  it; 

(8)  That  cooperation  of  the  public  in  general  with  the  investi- 
gators and  pioneers  who  are  finding  the  facts  and  remedies  to 
crystallize  the  program  for  the  best  results  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  is  absolutely  necessary; 

(9)  There  is  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  local  needs  of  a com- 
munity and  how  to  proceed  to  improve  local  conditions. 

(10)  A lack  of  understanding  that  just  because  another  section 
of  the  country  has  become  affected  by  destruction  and  desolation 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  it  reaching  their  particular  area; 

(11)  That  other  countries  have  become  barren  deserts  because 
of  ignorant  destructive  practices  by  mass  use  and  abuse; 

(12)  That  many  sections  of  America  have  already  been  totally 
destroyed  to  drive  the  people  to  other  communities  and  complicate 
matters; 

(13)  There  is  a lack  of  a responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
general  community  in  which  thej  live; 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  veith  a copy  each  of  "Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life”,  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife" , will  be  given  for  each  interesting , 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  zoildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Now”,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


“The  State  of  California  led  the  way  in  introducing  the  Chukar  Partridge  into  the 
United  States.” — Taken  from  magazine  “Outdoorsman”,  August,  1940  issue  from  the  title 
“Raising  Chukars”  by  Leon  Almirall,  page  56. 


“The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  in  1849,  was  the  buffalo.  There 
are  today  slightly  more  than  5000  American  bison  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  where 
probably  60,000,000  roamed  the  ranges  about  100  years  ago,  it  is  revealed  in  census  figures 
recently  reported  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  J.  Ickes  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.” — Taken  from  magazine  “Sports  Afield”,  April  issue,  1940,  from  the  title  “Hunting 
Buffalo”  by  Frank  B.  Harper,  page  65. 


“Trout  are  divided  into  two  distinct  groups:  Salmon  Trout  and  The  Charrs." — Taken 

from  magazine  “Sports  Afield”,  April  issue,  1940,  from  title  “Trout  are  Divided  into  two 
Distinct  Groups”  by  Walter  J.  Wilwerding.  page  80. — Submitted  by  Ludwfig  Prosen,  16 
years  of  age,  509  Village  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


One  morning  several  years  ago,  while  on  my  trapline,  I found  a red  squirrel  frozen 
in  a trap  under  an  old  stump.  I laid  it  out  in  the  sun  to  thaw  out  and  continued  on  m> 
line.  Upon  returning  I found  something  had  pulled  it  back  under  the  stump  and  was 
eating  at  it.  I pulled  it  out  and  was  surprised  to  see  a weasel,  which  had  it  partly  eaten, 
follow  and  continue  eating  while  I was  yet  holding  it.  — Wilbur  Davidheiser  (17  years), 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


Every  spring  Barren-Ground  Caribou,  males  and  females,  separate  near  the  edge  ot 
their  barren  grounds,  the  females  with  their  calves  continue  across  the  barrens,  and  this 
is  remarkable  — the  females  then  lose  their  scent.  But  the  bulls,  remaining,  do  not.  Thus 
diverting  wolves  and  wolverines  to  the  bulls,  untold  thousands  of  calves  are  saved  from 
slaughter  — 1939  March  Issue  Gus  Magers'  “Game  Gimmicks”  — Page  116  — Outdoor 
Life  Magazine.  Submitted  by  Ludwig  Piosen,  (16  years),  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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YOU  really  have  an  appetite  when  you 
have  got  up  at  dawn  and  sallie  forth 
for  a couple  of  hours  into  the  otherwise  quiet 
and  still  forest  to  invade  the  haunts  of  wild 
things,  study  nature’s  lessons  and  solve  some 
of  her  mysterious  workings. 

This  is  written  at  a breakfast  table  in 
Norris  where  teachers  and  students  from 
seven  widely  scattered  counties  of  Tennessee 
have  assembled  for  the  six  weeks  Conserva- 
tion Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

We  have  just  returned  from  an  early  morn- 
ing field  trip  to  study  birds  in  their  native 
habitats.  In  our  bird  study,  both  in  class 
rooms,  work  rooms,  and  in  the  out  of  doors 
we  do  more  than  just  learn  their  names, 
their  songs  and  means  of  identification.  We 
study  their  needs,  their  economic  values— 
their  vital  place  in  nature's  scheme  of  things. 

We  didn’t  mind  getting  up  so  early  after 
the  first  time  or  two.  We  have  been  on  such 
excursions  before.  You  hear  and  see  so  much 
more  in  the  out  doors  at  dawn  and  dusk— 
things  you  can’t  expect  to  be  stirring  at  other 
times. 

Early  bird  hikes  take  place  three  or  four 
days  each  week,  and  on  Friday  we  have  an 
all-the-morning  lecture  and  discussion.  We 
have  insect  study  from  eight  o’clock  to  noon 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  and  plant  study 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The  fore  part  of 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  School-Commun- 
ity Relationships;  the  rest  to  an  understand- 
ing of  conservation  problems  and  the  study 
and  development  of  materials,  methods  and 
techniques  suitable  for  use  in  properly  em- 
phasizing conservation  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

It’s  like  that  in  our  other  studies,  too.  As 
a matter  of  fact  all  our  activities,  indoor  or 
out,  and  meaningful.  Else  why  bother?  A 
cardinal  purpose  of  education,  as  we  see  it 
here,  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  analyze  vital  problems,  and  if  possible 
to  solve  them. 

Approach  Is  Practical 

We  think  our  approach  to  these  problems, 
and  the  way  they  are  dealt  with  is  practical. 
Things  are  more  convincing  when  actually 
seen  and  experienced.  Indoor  and  artificial 
experiments  and  demonstrations  are,  to  be 
sure,  much  to  be  preferred  to  abstract  learn- 
ing by  reading  words  and  using  the  imagina- 
tion entirely,  but  here  whenever  possible  we 
learn  by  doing,  and  next  best,  by  seeing. 

We  believe  that  every  one  here  will  go 
home  convinced  that  every  community,  urban 
or  rural,  offers  unlimited  challenging  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  both  the  need  and  to  a 
varying  extent,  some  of  the  means  of  con- 
servation. 

Norris  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
conservation  project  in  the  world  and  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  situation  here 
to  study  the  very  powerful  and  tangible  les- 
sons all  about  us. 

Field  Trips  Valuable 

Field  trips  to  study  erosion  control  have 
shown  its  effect  on  land,  on  plants,  on  wild- 
life, on  the  lakes  and  streams  and  on  the 
people.  We  have  seen  the  interesting  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  the  forest  tree  nursery 
where  among  many  other  things  they  are 
attempting  to  develop  a blight  resistant  chest- 
nut, walnut  to  grow  on  poor  soil,  persimmons 
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By  J.  N.  BAILEY 


Students  are  taiiKht  entomoloK>  and  freiiiient  fiehl 
trips  supplement  the  work  of  (he  class  room. 
Competent  teachers  from  the  State  I'niversity 
< teach  this  and  other  related  subjects. 


Botany  is  also  taiieht  both  inside  and  outside  the 
class  room.  Here  auain  only  the  best  (iiialifie^l 
instructors  are  employed  to  teach  the  subject. 


A croup  of  students  at  the  Fish  Hatchery  ponds  below 
Norris  Ham.  Here  they  not  only  learn  about  fish  life 
bet  about  the  foods  that,  fish  eat. 


larger  than  apples,  lespedesa  eight  feet  high 
and  so  on. 

At  fish  hatcheries  we  saw  pool  after  pool 
of  clear  water  darkened  in  spots  by  schools 
of  black  bass  fry  and  fingerlings.  rainbow 
and  brook  trout  being  raised  to  restock  the 
heavily  fished  waters  of  East  Tennessee. 

We  stood  one  morning  on  the  crest  of  Roan 
Mountain  where  North  Carolina  joins  Ten- 
nessee and  watched  the  sun  rise  to  illuminate 
a scene  of  unforgettable  beauty — a landscape 
of  unbelievable  splendor  where  six  hundred 
acres  of  purple  rhododendron  were  just 
bursting  into  blossom  on  a mountain  more 
than  six  thousand  feet  high. 

Visit  Game  Farm 

At  Buffalo  Springs  Game  Farm,  in  Grainger 
County,  we  observed  every  step  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  activities 
of  the  Conservation  Department,  the  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  of  bob  white  quail  and 
chukar  partridges.  Thirty  thousand  are  being 
raised  to  restock  the  depleted  stock  on  farm 
lands  throughout  Tennessee. 

Recently  we  made  a tour  of  a portion  of 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest.  We  saw  an 
area  of  virgin  timber  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  representative  stand  of  northern  hard- 
wood timber  in  the  country — giant  red  oaks 
and  hard  maples,  a mighty  wild  cherry  five 
feet  through,  and  majestic  hemlocks  standing 
like  mighty  monarchs  in  the  forest.  This 
is  the  best  place  you  ever  saw  to  study  how 
the  forest  builds  soil  and  holds  water.  You 
aren’t  likelj  to  forget  its  matchless  beauty 
either.  It  does  something  good  for  the  soul. 

We  work  on  all  such  trips,  all  right.  They 
aren't  all  picnics — but  we  have  them  too.  One 
of  the  best  was  up  on  the  lake.  We  chartered 
the  big  T.  V.A.  boat  and  took  a 45  minute 
trip  up  to  the  Maryville  Landing  picnic 
grounds.  Over  red  hot  coals  we  broiled 
T-bone  steaks  and  everybody  had  plenty  for 
once. 


Meets  Individual  Needs 

Our  school  isn’t  like  the  general  run  of 
summer  schools  in  many  ways.  Here  every- 
thing is  as  near  practical,  as  profitable,  and 
as  pleasant  as  we  can  make  it.  and  all  activi- 
ties and  formal  instruction  are  designed  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  earnest  student  body. 

The  University  realizing  the  great  need  for 
such  training  and  the  inadequacy  of  tradi- 
tional courses  to  fill  the  need  entered  into 
a cooperative  agreement  with  our  State  Con- 
servation Department  and  the  T.  V.  A.  last 
year  so  that  several  laboratory  courses  might 
be  given  in  this  ideal  location. 

In  1939  there  were  four  courses  and  the 
enrollment  was  not  large.  But  the  interest 
was  great  and  the  excellent  work  done  by 
those  who  attended  was  considered  by  the 
University  authorities  reason  enough  to  war- 
rant their  wanting  it  done  again  this  sum- 
mer. 

So  there  are  thirty-five  of  us  here  now 
with  six  courses  to  choose  from.  If  last  year’s 
results  are  any  criterion,  schools  and  school 
teaching  will  be  better  in  several  counties  of 
Tennessee  than  ever  before. 

There  will  be  a bigger  and  better  session 
at  Norris  next  summer. 
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The  appointment  of  J.  Paul  Miller,  noted 
hiologist  and  conservation  worker,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  has 
been  announced  by  Frederick  C.  W'alcott, 
President  of  that  organization.  C.  M.  Pal- 
mer, Jr.,  who  resigned  as  Secretary  to  enter 
private  business,  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Institute’s  Board  of  Trustees. 
Miller,  who  was  born  at  Peoria,  Illinois  in 
1904,  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  farms 
in  Illinois,  Montana  and  Washington.  The 
new  Institute  Secretary  graduated  from 
Washington  State  College  in  1929  where  he 
majored  in  biology  and  pre-medics  and  mi- 
nored  in  education,  physics,  and  botany.  He 
was  a student  of  Dana  J.  Leffingwell  and 
took  graduate  work  at  Washington  State. 

When  the  Biological  Survey  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  administering  federal  aid  to 
wildlife  or  the  so-called  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  in  1938  Miller  was  selected  for  the  posi- 
tion he  will  leave  to  take  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  change  in  official  personnel  will 
become  effective  September  15,  at  which  time 
Miller  can  be  released  from  his  present  duties 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  REGULATIONS"^ 

“It  appears  not  to  be  generally  known  that 
Federal  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  back  up  the  State  Game  Laws 
on  the  national  forests.  The  attention  of  all 
hunters  is  called  to  Regulation  T-7  in  effect 
on  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Regulation  T-7  “The  following  acts  are 
prohibited  on  Lands  of  the  United  States 
within  National  Forests: 

Hunting,  trapping,  catching,  disturbing, 
killing,  or  having  in  possession  any  kind 
of  game  animal,  game  or  non-game  bird 
or  fish,  or  taking  the  eggs  of  any  such 
bird,  in  violation  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  land  is  situated.” 
“The  safety  laws  are  also  backed  up  by 
Regulation  T-9  which  also  makes  it  a Federal 
offense  to  discharge  firearms  in  the  vicinity 
of  camps,  residence  sites,  recreation  grounds, 
and  areas,  and  over  lakes  or  other  bodies  of 
water  adjacent  to  or  within  such  areas, 
whereby  any  person  is  exposed  to  injury  as 
a result  of  such  discharge. 

“It  is  the  policy  of  this  Forest  to  aid  the 
State  enforcement  officers  in  prosecuting 
under  State  laws  rather  than  making  use 
of  the  Federal  Courts.  The  regulations  exist 
as  an  added  warning  that  violators  may  ex- 
pect full  punishment." — R.  F.  Hemingway, 
Forest  Supervisor,  Allegheny  National  Forest. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation will  conduct  their  "Field  Trials  and 
Bench  Show”  at  Fawn  Grove  Pa.,  the  week 
of  October  21,  :940.  The  association  extends 
to  everyone  a hearty  invitation  to  enter  their 
hounds  in  this  meet.  — J.  Howard  Carr.  Sec- 
retary, 35  N,  West  Street,  York,  Pa. 


CORRECTION 

On  Page  13  of  the  July,  1940  issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  in  a 
IVIemorium  to  Ex-Governor  John  S. 
Fisher,  through  a typographical  error 
it  was  stated  “Governor  Fisher  came 
into  office  January  18,  1937.”  The  cor- 
rect inaugural  date  was  January  18, 
1927. 


“Within  approximately  18  miles  of  my  run,  f -'® 
of  which  about  50%  is  mountain  road,  on  the  S 
second  day  of  August,  I counted  9 house  cats  s ':(! 
killed  on  the  highway  and  only  one  small  s i4 
cottontail  rabbit.  In  addition  to  the  9/10  of  i 
a clean  score  above  I myself  scored  a hit,  , la, 
accidentally  hitting  and  crippling  a small  i 
mongrel  dog  chasing  a rabbit  across  the  high- 
way  and  eventually  I had  to  do  him  out  of 
his  misery.” — Deputy  Game  Protector  G.  W. 
Clark,  Schuylkill  County. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“About  two  weeks  ago  some  careless  mo- 
torist ran  over  three  young  raccoons  just  a 
few  feet  apart  on  the  highway  near  my 
home,  killing  two  and  injuring  the  third  one. 
A friend  of  mine  picked  up  the  injured  one 
and  brought  it  to  me.  It  had  its  lower  jaw 
and  one  rear  leg  broken.  I have  taken  good 
care  of  it,  and  it  is  coming  along  fine  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  its  woodland 
home. 

I also  have  record  of  nine  raccoons  being 
killed  on  the  highway  within  six  miles  of 
my  home  (near  Polk,  Pa.)  within  the  past 
two  months.  We  surely  have  some  poor 
sportsmen  behind  these  auto  wheels.” — R.  B. 
Riddle,  Deputy  Game  Protector,  Venango 
County. 


At  a recent  meeting  the  Crawford  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  voted  to  commend 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  its 
1940  seasons  and  bag  limits,  particularly  on 
the  open  season  for  both  male  and  female 
deer.  During  the  meeting  the  activities  com- 
mittee reported  that  during  the  summer  the 
group  held  their  second  annual  banquet  and 
boxing  show.  The  boxin.g  show  sponsored 
as  a conservation  benefit  featured  8 bouts 
between  amateur  boxers  of  Crawford  County. 


WOODCHUCK  HUNTERS 
WARNED 

Due  to  the  great  many  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal  accidents  that  occur 
during  the  woodchuck  hunting  season, 
•he  Game  Commission  once  more  ap- 
peals to  the  “Whistle  pig”  hunters  to 
wear  something  bright  red.  The  hunter 
who  conceals  himself  in  a brush  pile 
minus  a red  cap  or  bandanna  is  betting 
his  life  against  the  cost  of  a ten  cent 
handkerchief. 

Unless  the  number  of  groundhog 
hunting  accidents  is  drastically  re- 
duced, it  may  become  necessary  to 
have  laws  enacted  imposing  a penalty 
for  failure  of  the  persons  hunting  to 
take  this  simple  precaution  of  wearing 
RED  to  safeguard  their  own  lives. 


The  1700  members  of  the  Crawford  County 
Branch  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Council  have  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  be  used  in  whatever  way  it  desires  in 
combatting  un-American  activities.  A copy 
of  the  resolution  was  mailed  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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“John  Zeigler,  Forest  Ranger,  was  driving 
along  when  he  heard  a shuffle  in  the  bushes 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  He  investigated  and 
found  a Red-tailed  Hawk  eating  a rattle- 
snake which  it  had  killed.  That  the  bird 
killed  the  snake  was  evidenced  by  the  fresh 
marks  of  its  talons  in  the  snake’s  head.” — 
Charles  Long,  Fish  Warden,  Perry  County. 
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“CCC  Workers  in  Perry  County  reported 
seeing  a Red-shouldered  Hawk  in  combat 
with  a black  snake.  In  this  case,  the  black-  i '^1 
snake  was  getting  the  best  of  the  argument,  j a 
It  had  two  of  its  coils  wrapped  tightly  around  1 ist 
the  hawk  • — ■ so  tightly  in  fact  that  the  bird’s  a 
tongue  was  hanging  out.”  — - Charles  Long,  hj 
Fish  Warden,  Perry  County.  ■ -j, 


TAXIDERMY  EXAMINATION  si 

The  next  Taxidermy  Examination  will  be  a; 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Commission,  Harris-  ;jj 
burg,  September  24,  by  the  Taxidermy  Board,  ^ 
the  personnel  of  which  is:  Reinhold  L. 

Fricke,  Preparator,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts-  ■ > 
burgh;  Harold  T.  Green,  Curator,  Academy  ... 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia;  and  M.  J. 
Kelly,  Curator,  Everhart  Museum,  Scranton.  •' 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Green,  who  will  be  in 
Alaska  on  a collecting  expedition,  his  asso- 
ciate  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Mr.  Frederick  Schmid,  will  substitute  for 
him.  : 

Persons  desiring  to  compete  in  the  exam- ! . 
ination  must  come  to  Harrisburg  at  their  p,, 
own  expense.  Application  to  participate  must  j 
be  filed  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  thej 
examination.  The  fee  is  $12.50.  which  will  be  „ 
applied  against  the  $25.00  fee,  provided  the  ' 
applicant  passes.  The  fees  paid  by  those  not 
passing  will  be  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  hold-  '• 
ing  the  examination.  Applications  may  be 
secured  from  the  office  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission  at  Harrisburg,  upon  request. 
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Game  Laws  and  Seasons 

1884 

Note:  The  foUoicing  digest  of  early  Penn- 

ylvania  Game  Laics  zcas  reprinted  from  the 
~armers’  Almanac  for  the  year  1884,  published 
>y  J.  R.  Weldin  & Co.,  Pittsburgh : 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  LAWS:  The  f Gl- 
owing is  the  portion  of  the  game  laws  of  the 
State  especially  applicable  to  this  season  of 
he  year:  No  person  shall  kill  or  pursue  any 
vild  deer,  save  only  between  the  1st  of 
Dctober  and  the  31st  of  December  of  any 
rear,  under  a penalty  of  $50.  No  person 
hall  at  any  time  kill  any  fawn  when  in  his 
ipotted  coat,  or  have  the  fresh  skin  of  such 
awn  in  his  possession,  under  a penalty  of 
150.  Dogs  pursuing  deer  or  fawn  can  be 
tilled  by  any  person,  and  the  owner  of  such 
log  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  $10  for  each 
leer  killed  by  such  dog,  except  in  Clinton, 
lentre,  Fayette,  Lycoming,  Luzerne,  Schuyl- 
cill.  Union  and  Wyoming  Counties.  No  per- 
lon  shall  kill  or  have  in  possession  after 
seing  killed,  any  gray,  black  or  fox  squir- 
rels between  January  1st  and  September  1st 
-penalty,  $5  for  each  squirrel.  Hare  and 
•abbit,  between  January  1st  and  November 
st — penalty,  $5  for  each  rabbit.  Wild  turkey, 
jetween  January  1st  and  October  15th— 
Denalty,  $10  for  each  turkey. 

Upland  or  grass  plover,  between  July  1st 
md  July  15th — penalty,  $10  for  each  plover. 
iVoodcock,  between  January  1st  and  July  4th 
—penalty,  $10  for  each  woodcock.  Quail  or 
jartridge,  between  January  1st  and  October 
[5th — penalty,  $10  for  each  quail.  Ruffed 
grouse  or  pheasant,  between  January  1st  and 
Dctober  1st — penalty,  $10  for  each  pheasant. 
No  person  shall,  at  any  time,  kill  or  take 
my  turkey,  grouse  or  pheasant,  quail  or 
partridge,  or  woodcock,  by  means  of  any 
Dlind  torchlight,  trap,  snare,  net  or  device 
whatever,  under  a penalty  of  $10  for  each 
bird.  No  person  shall  hunt  or  permit  the 
bunting  of  hares  or  rabbits  with  ferrets, 
ander  a penalty  of  $10  for  each  rabbit  caught 
and  killed  by  such  means.  It  is  illegal  to  kill, 
trap,  or  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  possession 
after  having  been  killed,  any  night  hawk, 
whipporwill,  sparrow,  thrush,  finch,  martin, 
swallow,  woodpecker,  flicker,  robin,  oriole, 
red  bird,  cedar  bird,  cat  bird,  blue  bird, 
tanger,  or  any  other  insectivorous  bird, 
under  a penalty  of  $5  for  each  bird. 

No  person  shall  rob  or  destroy  the  eggs 
or  nests  of  any  wild  birds  whatsoever  (only 
predatory  birds  such  as  are  destructive  of 
game  or  insectivorous  birds)  under  a penalty 
of  $10.  No  person  shall  take,  kill  or  disturb 
wild  pigeons  while  on  nesting  grounds,  under 
a penalty  of  $20.  No  person  not  a citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  may  net  or  trap  wild  pigeons 
in  any  county  unless  he  shall  have  taken 
out  a license  from  the  Treasurer  of  said 
county,  and  pay  there  the  sum  of  $50  for 
the  use  of  the  county.  No  person  shall  hunt 
pheasants  during  the  night  time,  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever,  under  a penalty  of  $10  for 
each  offense.  There  shall  be  no  shooting, 
hunting,  or  fishing  on  Sunday,  under  a pen- 
alty of  $25. 


OFFICIAL  1940  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(.vs  T’l.VKO  BY  fi.VME  C<>.'>L'nsSION  .\T  MKK'IIM.  01  -M  l.t  II,  l!)lin. 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given.  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P,  M., 
E.  S.  T.  Traps  may  not  be  set  before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping 
in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon  daily  limit. 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 
limit  three  days'  bag) 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  (3  counties  only)*  ... 
Wild  Turkey  (See  8 counties  closed  below)  * 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds)  .... 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  Combined 

kinds  

Squirrels,  Red  

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunt- 
ing party  

Raccoons,  by  traps  (21  counties  closed  below)  * 
Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  (See 

10  counties  closed  below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

five  or  more*  

Deer,  both  sexes,  except  those  with  only  a 
visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without 

points 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 or  more 


BAG  LIMITS 


SEASONS 


Day  Season 

4 Unlimited 

2 10 

5 15 

2 6 

1 1 

2 12 

Unlimited 
4 20 


6 20 

Unlimited 

1 15 
15 

1 1 

2 2 


1 1 
6 6 


Open 
July  1 

Close 
Sept.  30 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30, 1941 

Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  14 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Deer  with  only  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points. 
Elk  and  Cub  Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 


Minks  Unlimited 

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*  4 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only;  27  counties  closed)*  ...  3 

Opossums  and  Skunks  Unprotected 


Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1941 

Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1941 

Dec.  1 Dec.  31 

Mar.  1 Mar.  15,  1941 

until  Sept.  30,  1941 


*SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  openinj;  dates). 

HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES — Hung-arian  Partridges  may  be  killed  only  in  the  counties  of  Lycomlnp. 
Montour  and  Northumberland. 

TURKEY — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron.  Clarion.  Elk.  Forest.  Jefferson,  McKean.  Potter  and 
Warren  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver.  Berks.  Bucks.  Butler.  Cambria.  Carbon. 
Chester.  Dauphin.  Delaware.  Lancaster.  Lawrence.  Lebanon.  Lehigh.  Mercer.  Montgomery.  North- 
ampton. Northumberland.  Philadelphia.  Schuylkill.  Snyder  and  York  Counties. 

BEAR — No  Bear  season  in  Adams.  Bedford.  Blair.  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata. 
Mifflin  and  Perry  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPING — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna.  Monroe,  Pike.  Susquehanna.  Wayne  and 
Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Armstrong.  Beaver.  Bradford.  Cambria. 
Cameron,  Carbon.  Centre,  Clearfield.  Columbia,  Fayette,  Greene.  Indiana.  Jefferson.  Lycoming. 
McKean,  Montour,  Northumberland.  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder.  Somerset.  Sullivan,  Tioga.  Union. 
Washington,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES — Snares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron.  Clarion. 
Clinton.  Elk.  Forest.  McKean,  Pike.  Potter.  Susquehanna.  Warren.  Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties 
between  December  16  and  March  31.  1941. 


FEDERAL  SEASONS  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 


DAILY  BAG 
LIMITS 


1940  OPEN  SEASON 
(Sundays  Excepted) 


Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  Coot), 


combined  kinds  15 

Sora  15 

Woodcock 4 

Wild  Ducks  (except  Wood  Ducks)  10* 

Wild  Geese  (combined  kinds)  3 

Snipe,  Wilson’s  (Jacksnipe)  15 

Coots  (Mudhens)  25 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30 
Oct.  16-Oct.  30 

Oct.  16-Dec.  14 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ross's  Geese.  Wo(Xl  Ducks  and  Swans.  Magazine  shotguns  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Standard  Time)  Ducks.  Geese  and  Coots.  Sunrise  to  4 P.  M.:  Kails  ami  Gallinules. 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M. . except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas  Sunrise  to  Sunset:  Woodcock  and  Snipe.  7 A.  M. 
to  5 P.  M.  EXCEPTION:  No  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  November  1. 

•In  the  daily  duck  limit  only  3 Canvasbacks.  Redheads.  Buffleheads  or  Ruddy  Ducks,  or  these  com- 
bined species,  may  be  taken.  Possession  limit:  Ducks.  Geese  and  Woodcock,  twice  the  daily  bag: 

other  species  daily  bag  only.  T’ossession  lawful  L’O  days  after  .<eason. 

NOTE:  See  posters  in  Post  Offices,  or  write  Game  Commission.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  romplete  regula- 
tions and  methods  of  hunting  migratory  game  birds. 
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Members  of  the  liig  Spring'  Fish  and  Game  Association  took  part  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial  at 
Xewville.  Fa.,  with  a niee  fioat  displaying  pheasants  and  wild  turkeys. 


In  the  Biological  Survey’s  Mammal  Labora- 
tory in  Washington  are  96,787  rodents  (squir- 
rels, pocket  gopers,  mice,  rats,  etc,);  20,108 
flesh-eating  mammals  (bears,  weasels,  wolves, 
cats,  etc,);  7,554  moles  and  shrews;  5,697 
hares,  rabbits,  and  pikas;  3,870  bats;  1,869 
even-toed  group  animals  (pigs,  deer,  oxen, 
etc.);  523  opossums;  122  monkeys;  72  eden- 
tates, sloths,  armadillos  and  anteaters;  9 tapirs 
and  horses;  1 walrus;  and  1 seal.  The  most 
valuable  specimens  in  the  collection  are  the 
type  and  tropotype  which  are  the  specimens 
upon  which  all  scientists  base  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  animals.  Of  the  more  than  2500 
species  and  sub-species  of  mammals  recog- 
nized in  North  America  today  1,261  were 
described  or  first  recognized  by  Biological 
Survey  Workers. 

Among  these  type  specimens  or  first  de- 
scribed animals  is  a tiny  three  inch  shrew 
and  a Kodiac  bear,  the  largest  species  of  all 
existing  carnivors  or  meat  eaters. 

Since  1916  when  the  Survey  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  control  of  predatory  ani- 
mals the  collection  of  carnivors  has  increased 
until  today  the  Bureau  has  3,523  coyotes, 
986  wolves  and  540  mountain  lions. 


When  hunting  peccaries  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  it  is  well  to  have  a tree  handy.  This 
animal  resembles  a small  pig,  but  it  has  any- 
thing but  the  pig’s  docility.  He  is  as  pugna- 
cious as  they  come,  and  when  traveling  with 
the  pack,  fears  nothing. 

Recently  a scientist  was  in  Mexico  on  an 
exploration  trip.  Seeing  a peccary  he 
wounded  it.  The  screams  of  the  animal 
brought  peccaries  from  all  sides.  Hastily  the 
scientist  scrambled  up  a tree  holding  on  to 
his  rifle.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  pec- 
caries charged  him.  As  the  scientist  perched 


in  the  tree,  the  peccaries  continued  to  come, 
until  there  were  literally  hundreds. 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  his 
plight,  the  scientist  fired  all  his  ammunition. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  peccaries  continued  to 
storm  the  tree.  They  divided  themselves 
into  several  groups.  Some  would  wander 
off  to  feed,  while  others  kept  up  the  siege. 
Seemingly,  at  a given  signal,  those  feeding 
v/ould  return  to  the  tree,  and  relieve  the 
guard.  This  kept  up  for  16  solid  hours.  The 
scientist  had  to  lash  himself  to  the  tree  to 
prevent  falling  out.  Finally  the  animals  gave 
up  the  vigil  and  went  away,  and  the  scientist 
climbed  wearily  and  thankfully  to  the 
ground.  The  peccary  not  only  eats  cactus 
fruits  but  eats  the  flattened  joints,  spines 
and  all. 


Beavers,  famed  animal  engineers  on  wood- 
land and  forest  streams,  are  active  soil  and 
wildlife  conservationists,  according  to  a 
recent  report  received  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  from  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. 

The  State  commission  reported  the  results 
of  a Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  pro- 
ject in  which  380  active  beaver  colonies  on 
975  square  miles  in  the  Utah  Division  of  the 
Wasatch  National  Foi'est  were  observed  for 
22  months.  The  study  included  1,505  beaver 
dams  averaging  92  feet  long  and  2 feet  high. 


A new  research  laboratory  which  consoli- 
dates two  units  investigating  wildlife  food 
habits  and  methods  for  controlling  predators 
and  rodents  has  been  established  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  by  the  U.  S,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  announced  recently. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  Phil  Gutshall,  of  Robertsdale,  was 
walking  on  a path  near  his  home  one  morn- 
ing he  saw  a rabbit  nest  with  four  young 
ones  in  it.  As  he  passed  the  nest  the  next 
day  he  saw  only  one  bunny  and  a plump 
blacksnake.  Upon  killing  the  snake  and 
opening  it  he  found  the  other  three  rabbits, 
one  still  alive.  Having  a tame  mother  rabbit 
at  home,  he  took  the  little  fellow  along  and 
placed  it  in  with  the  litter  of  tame  ones. 
The  tame  mother  licked  the  little  newcomer 
off  and  has  apparently  accepted  him  into  the 
family  circle.” — Game  Protector  Thomas  F. 
Bell,  Huntingdon  County. 


Mr.  Isaac  Long,  of  Harrisburg,  writes  to 
the  effect  that  one  of  the  players  at  the 
Carlisle  Golf  Club  saw  a crow  alight,  pick 
up  one  of  the  golf  balls  in  its  bill,  and  fly 
out  of  sight  with  it. 


“Recently  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Buffet,  of  Ber- 
wyn, Chester  County,  was  out  crow  hunting 
with  his  .22  rifle,  which  is  equipped  with 
a four  power  telescope  sight.  He  saw  a young 
crow  in  a tree,  but  there  were  so  many  leaves 
that  he  could  not  see  it  clearly  enough  to 
shoot.  While  he  was  watching  it  an  old  crow 
came  along  and,  cawing  furiously,  circled 
the  young  crow.  The  youngster  flew  but 
only  went  a few  feet,  and  lit  on  a dead 
branch  in  full  view.  Mr.  Buffett  moved  his 
rifle  and  was  sighting  on  the  young  bird 
which  he  saw  clearly  through  his  telescope 
sight.  The  old  crow  flew  over  towards  the 
young  one  and,  just  before  it  reached  it 
folded  its  wings  and  dove  into  the  youngster 
knocking  it  off  of  the  branch.  Then,  still 
cawing  furiously,  it  fluttered  right  in  back 
of  the  young  one  until  it  had  herded  it 
safely  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Buffett. 
The  hunter  was  so  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance that  he  did  not  shoot.” 

“Also,  recently,  I saw  a groundhog  in 
a field.  Upon  approaching  him  he  ran, 
and  on  going  over  to  the  place  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time  I found  a nest  contain- 
ing 6 mallard  eggs,  one  of  which  was  broken, 
(freshly  broken)  and  partly  eaten.  Do 
groundhogs  break  and  eat  eggs — or  was  it  a 
coincidence  that  this  animal  was  in  the  mal- 
lard’s nest,  and  that  one  of  the  eggs  was 
freshly  broken  and  partly  eaten?” 

“The  other  day  I found  a large  banded 
watersnake  on  the  bank  of  a stream  eating 
an  8 inch  largemouth  black  bass  that  it  ap- 
parently had  caught,  killed,  and  dragged  up 
on  the  bank.” — Wilbur  P.  Klapp,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Game  Protector,  Chester  County. 


The  collection  of  birds  and  mammals  for  | 
the  study  of  parasitic  diseases  frequently : 
has  its  lighter  moments,  as  illustrated  by  the  i 
events  surrounding  the  taking  of  an  im- ; 
mature  robin  in  Philadelphia. 

Behind  the  Botany  Building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  there  is  an  artificiad 
pond,  filled  with  lilies,  goldfish,  turtles  and 
bullfrogs.  Miss  Jean  Lane,  one  of  the  assist- 
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ants  to  the  new  director  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  was  recently  strolling  about  this 
pond,  enjoying  its  natural  beauty.  Suddenly 
through  the  trees  over  her  head  there  ap- 
peared a bird,  flapping  laboriously,  obviously 
in  some  difficulty.  So  great  was  its  distress 
that  it  couldn’t  reach  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pond  and  fell  helplessly  in  among  the  lily 
pads. 

Smack!  Quick  as  lightning  a huge  frog 
grabbed  the  struggling  bird  and  proceeded 
to  swallow  it.  The  screams  of  the  victim 
and  the  general  commotion  were  too  much 
tor  Miss  Lane.  In  a flash  she  had  removed 
her  shoes  and  stockings  and  started  wading 
to  the  rescue.  Sloshing  through  the  plants 
and  black  muck  of  the  pond  she  approached 
Mr.  Bullfrog.  He  hesitated,  eyed  her  for  a 
moment  and,  deciding  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor,  spit  out  the  hapless 
bird  and  fled  to  the  safety  of  the  muddy 
depths.  Miss  Lane  retrieved  the  bird,  donned 
her  hastily  discarded  footwear  and  came  to 
my  laboratory  with  her  story,  plus  the  evi- 
dence! 


The  bird  proved  to  be  an  immature  robin 
in  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation.  It  had  lost 
all  ability  to  fly  and  was  in  desperate  straits. 
Ministrations  were  to  no  avail  and  the  bird 
died  shortly.  On  post  mortem  examination 
it  was  found  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape  except 
for  its  intestine.  From  the  gizzard  for  some 
distance  backward,  the  lining  of  the  gut  was 
very  much  eroded  and  severely  diseased.  The 
robin  had  been  killed  by  a parasite  which  is 
similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  that 
which  causes  “white  diarrhea”  (Coccidiosis) 
in  chickens.  This  particular  one  has  the 
scientific  name  Jsosjwra  and  may  prove  on 
further  study  to  be  new  to  science. — Prof. 
Robert  M.  Stabler. 


In  my  yard  I have  a Fish  Pond  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  usual  things  such  as  fish, 
snails,  tadpoles  and  a frog  which  I call  Leap- 
ing Lena. 

Two  weeks  ago  I was  sitting  near  the  pool 
when  I noticed  a sparrow  approach  either  to 


drink  or  wash  itself.  All  of  a sudden  the 
sparrow  was  fluttering  and  carrying  on  in  a 
high  manner.  Upon  examination  of  the 
cause  of  the  rumpus.  1 found  that  Leaping 
Lena  had  caught  the  sparrow  and  had  par- 
tially swallowed  it.  About  a minute  had 
lapsed  when  the  frog  emerged  to  carry  the 
victim  to  the  edge  of  the  pool.  This  makes 
a total  of  fiv'e  sparrows  Leaping  Lena  has 
thus  disposed  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  frog  was 
taken  from  a stream  in  this  vicinity  the 
past  summer.  While  he  was  very  shy  at 
first  he  soon  submitted  to  my  kind  treatment 
so  that  now  I may  pet  him  at  any  time  — 
which  he  thoroughly  enjoys. 

This  little  incident  has  me  very  much 
puzzled  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I will 
consult  the  proper  reference  books  to  find 
out  more  of  his  habits.  — Abram  Hershey, 
Secretary,  Lititz  Sportsmen's  Association. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  PROTECTION 

By  RAyMOND  J.  HENNEY,  LL.  B. 


The  law  under  which  migratory  birds  are  protected  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  the  fall  shooting  season  on  migratory 
waterfowl  approaches,  and  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  a legal 
standpoint. 

Seldom  is  conservation  law  predicted  upon  international  treaties 
and  fortified  by  a learned  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Sourt  as  in  this  instance. 

In  1916,  the  United  States  negotiated  a treaty  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  game,  non-game  and  insectivorous 
pirds  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Under  the  terms 
jf  the  treaty,  continuous  protection  was  afforded  to  migratory  non- 
-game  and  insectivorous  birds  and  partial  protection  to  the  migra- 
tory game  birds  in  that  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that  there  would 
be  no  open  season  on  these  game  birds  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  between  March  10  and  September  1 in  any  year 
and  that  at  no  time  would  either  country  declare  an  open  season 
t jf  more  than  three  and  a half  months.  Certain  other  protective 
llfeatures  were  incorporated  in  the  treaty  as  in  the  protection  of 
' lests  and  eggs  and  in  the  prohibition  of  inter-state  or  international 
: ;ransportation  of  birds  illegally  taken. 

This  treaty  was  entered  into  by  authority  of  Section  2.  Article  2 
af  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  gives  to  the  Presi- 
ient,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the 
'ight  to  make  treaties. 

Once  the  treaty  was  executed,  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to 
brovide  legal  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
;reaty,  and  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918, 
:he  Congress  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Nation’s 
agreement  with  Great  Britain. 

Divested  of  legal  phraseology,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
provided  an  absolute  close  season  on  all  migratory  birds,  subject, 
however,  to  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  providing 
for  the  hunting  of  migratory  game  birds  which  would  not  conflict 
with  the  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain. 

This  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  taking  of  migratory  birds  by 
federal  action  was  challenged  in  many  states  of  the  Union  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  states’  rights,  and  the  question 
was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where  on  April 
19,  1920,  the  court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  treaty  and 
I bf  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Mis- 


souri V.  Ray  P.  Holland  (252  U.  S.  416).  In  that  important  decision, 
which  laid  the  ground  work  for  the  uniform  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  court 
discussed  the  question  of  states’  rights  from  a constitutional  stand- 
point in  a masterful  fashion. 

The  validity  of  the  treaty  and  its  enforcement  act  on  the 
Canadian  side  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1920  in  the  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of  The  King  v. 
Russell  C.  Clark,  and,  therefore,  the  way  was  cleared  for  the 
international  protection  of  migratory  birds  resulting  from  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  conservationists  over  many  years. 

This  accomplishment,  however,  did  not  fully  dispose  of  the 
migratory  bird  situation  throughout  the  entire  North  American 
continent  as  many  of  the  birds  pass  beyond  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  to  reach  their  winter  feeding  grounds. 

Accordingly,  on  February  7,  1936,  a treaty  was  entered  into  with 
the  United  Mexican  States  containing  substantially  the  same  terms 
as  the  treaty  made  twenty  years  before  with  the  British  Empire, 
and  now,  herefore,  the  migratory  birds  are  under  the  uniform 
protection  of  three  nations  at  all  times  during  their  passage  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  to  the  southernmost  boundary  of 
Mexico. 

The  foregoing  is  the  law  in  the  case,  so  to  speak,  and  when 
reference  is  made  to  “migratory  bird  laws”  in  discussing  open 
seasons  and  shooting  restrictions,  both  of  which  are  the  source  of 
honest  differences  of  opinion  among  sportsmen  and  others,  it  is  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  not 
the  treaties  or  the  statutory  laws  which  are  actually  referred  to. 

The  regulations  which  are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  do  not  necessarily  bind  the  various  states,  as  each 
state,  within  the  limits  of  such  regulations,  may  provide  its  own 
laws  or  regulations  for  the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds  so 
long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  federal  regulations.  That  is, 
the  federal  regulations  provide  the  maximum  open  seasons,  bag 
limits,  etc.,  but  any  state  may  further  restrict  the  hunting  or  taking 
of  migratory  game  birds  within  its  own  borders  if  it  so  desires. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Game  Commission  has  the  power  to  declare 
open  seasons  on  migratory  birds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  regulations.  As  above  stated,  no  state  may  grant 
shooting  priviliges  in  excess  of  those  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  regulations. — Mass.  Conservation  Bulletin. 


FEEDING  SHELTERS 

“Now  is  the  time  to  construct  feeding 
shelters.  You  will  be  surprised  how  easy 
this  can  be  done  just  by  rolling  a few  logs 
together  or  placing  brush,  already  cut,  so 
that  it  will  form  a shelter. 

“Begin  now  to  act  as  a keeper  of  your 
favorite  game  covers.  You  will  get  wonder- 
ful results  next  fall  in  game  killed  and  the 
pleasure  derived  at  this  time  will  be  worth 
your  while. 

“Do  not  dodge  the  issue.  The  way  is  clear 
and  the  results  will  pay  you  well  for  your 
efforts.  Don’t  let  someone  else  do  your  share 
of  the  work  that  is  so  vital  to  good  hunting 
in  the  years  to  come. 

“The  day  of  the  armchair  sportsman  is 
past.  The  time  when  you  could  put  your 
guns  away  in  the  fall  and  forget  about  the 
game  is  past.  If  you  want  to  reap  a wonder- 
ful harvest  next  fall  you  must  protect  the 
game  already  in  the  field. 

“We  should  be  sportsmen  every  day  of  the 
year  and  not  lose  our  identity  as  sportsmen 
just  as  soon  as  the  season  closes.  Every  red- 
blooded  sportsman  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
help  his  local  game  protector  throughout  the 
year,  in  the  protection  of  our  game  and  the 
rights  of  sportsmen.  Last  but  not  least  don’t 
forget  the  farmer;  he  will  be  feeding  your 
game  during  the  summer.  Invite  his  friend- 
ship and  pave  the  way  for  next  fall  when 
you  will  again  get  out  the  old  gun  and  hie 
away  to  your  favorite  hunting  grounds. 

“Hunting  has  grown  to  be  quite  a busi- 
ness. You  are  a stock  holder,  so  don’t  neglect 
your  business.  Neglect  of  duty  now  will 
hasten  the  day  when  you  can  sit  in  your  den 
and  recall  the  days  you  once  enjoyed.  The 
State  will  be  shot  out  and  the  reason  will  be 
your  lack  of  interest  in  the  sport  you  now 
enjoy.’’ — Russell  McClellan,  President,  Jen- 
ner  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Jenner,  Pa. 


Bull,  or  male  seals,  often  weigh  as  much 
as  500  pounds,  while  their  mates  seldom 
are  heavier  than  75  pounds.  The  bull  needs 
his  weight,  however,  because  he  often  has  as 
many  as  100  wives,  which  he  guards  very 
jealously,  beating  off  any  other  males  who 
attempt  to  encroach  on  his  “harem.” 

Young  bulls,  or  “bachelors,”  are  six  years 
old  before  they  begin  to  fight  for  a harem  of 
their  own.  Narrow  lanes  are  left  between 
the  established  harems  through  which  the 
“bachelors”  are  allowed  to  travel.  If  they 
keep  to  these  lanes,  they  are  unmolested. 
Otherwise,  they  are  attacked,  often  by  more 
than  one  of  the  “bulls.” 


HONORED 


T.  BERNARD  ELSESSER 

The  time  to  extol  a man’s  virtues  and  to 
show  your  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done 
for  humaniiy  is  while  he  is  living.  At  least 
the  friends  and  associates  of  T.  Bernard 
Elsesser,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Gazette  and 
Daily  newspaper,  of  York,  Pa.,  demonstrated 
their  feelings  in  such  a manner  on  July  6. 
The  “boys  ” threw  a bang-up  party  for  com- 
rade Elsesser  in  honor  of  his  having  just 
attained  50  years  of  service.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  started  in  as  printer’s  “Devil”  in  the  com- 
posing room  of  the  Gazette.  About  30  years 
ago  he  had  worked  himself  up  through  the 
composing,  advertising  and  editorial  depart- 
ments to  become  managing  editor,  a position 
he  holds  today.  However,  something  that  a 
lot  of  persons  do  not  know  about  him  is  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  for  twelve  years, 
the  organization  that  was  largely  responsible 
for  tbe  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  “Westy  Ho- 
gans”. well  known  shooting  organization  of 
the  east,  for  about  15  years,  and  for  35  years 
compiler  of  scores  at  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  of  the  Amateur  Trapshooting  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America.  Hats  off  to  a man 
who  has  done  and  is  still  doing  a good  job. 


DOC  REGISTRATION 


At  its  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on 
February  last  the  State  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  went  on  record  as  endorsing  a 
method  of  dog  registration  as  proposed  by 
Carl  C.  Rosser,  of  Williamsport.  Subsequently 
we  called  attention  to  this  plan,  with  an 
illustrated  photograph,  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing issues  of  Game  News.  Now  that  the 
hunting  season  is  approaching  we  again  takei 
pleasure  in  calling  the  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion. Not  only  hunting  dog  owners  but  other 
dog  owners  have  manifested  a great  deal  ol 
interest  in  the  safeguarding  potentialities  ol 
such  registration,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those 
who  might  have  overlooked  its  possibilities 
will  take  advantage  of  such  a golden  op- 
portunity to  acquire  such  cheap  insurance; 
in  case  of  the  death  or  loss  of  their  dog. 
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Only  $1.25  is  charged  for  the  registration 
which  is  for  the  life  of  the  dog,  and  applica- 
tions can  be  secured  by  writing  either  Car) 
Rosser,  R.  D.  2,  Williamsport,  or  Dr.  C.  A 
Mortimer,  194  S.  Main  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 
The  plan  has  succeeded  so  well  in  Mr.  Ros- 
ser’s section  of  the  State  that  the  habit  ir 
his  county  (Lycoming)  now  is  that  when  e 
man  buys  a dog  he  looks  in  its  right  eai 
for  a number  to  see  if  it  is  a stolen  or  e 
lost  dog.  If  every  dog  owner  gets  behind 
this  program  it  will  only  be  a relatively  few 
years  before  dog  stealing  is  stopped. 
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As  stated  before,  the  same  protection 
covers  house  dogs  or  pets,  and  State,  as  well 
as  local  authorities,  will  be  notified  if  the- 
dog  is  lost  or  stolen.  The  first  man  to  hav€( 
his  dogs  tattooed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fed-| 
eration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  Hon 
Samuel  C.  Castner,  Member  of  the  Game 
Commission,  of  Williamsport.  Many  other  dog 
owners  have  registered  since,  and  the  more 
that  continue  to  register  the  quicker  the  Fed- 
eration will  be  able  to  help  authorities  catch 
a few  of  the  professional  dog  thieves. 


Deer  inflict  considerable  damage  during 
certain  seasons  to  truck  gardens,  orchards, 
blueberry  fields  and  cranberry  bogs  in  Atlan- 
tic County,  New  Jersey.  Since  the  animals 
follow  rather  definite  routes  to  and  from  the 
fields,  the  New  Jersey  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, by  leasing  and  planting  appropriate 
food  on  small  areas  of  non-agricultural  land 
adjacent  to  these  travel  lanes,  hopes  to  de- 
flect the  deer  from  the  agricultural  Ismds 
Twenty  tracts  throughout  the  county  have 
been  leased  for  five  years,  and  will  be  closed 
to  hunting  for  that  period.  As  part  of  an 
approved  development  project,  a tractor- 
drawn  brush  cutter  will  be  utilized  to  re- 
move existing  cover,  a necessary  preliminary 
to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  planting 
of  the  crops.  In  addition  to  furnishing  deei 
food  and  deflecting  them  from  agricultural 
crops,  the  plots  will  benefit  quail,  rabbits 
and  grouse. 
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I FLUSHING  BARS  FOR  CAME 

The  rainy  June  gave  the  game  birds  a 
“break”  in  that  the  weather  kept  farmers 
out  of  their  fields  and  the  birds  were  given 
an  adaed  period  of  grace  to  hatch  their 
young,  undisturbed  by  mowers.  But  reports 
to  sportsmen  of  nesting  quail  and  ringneck 
pheasants  being  “cut  to  pieces”  by  the  blades 
of  mowing  machines  make  one  wonder  why 
jjfarmers  do  not  use  the  fiushing  bar  recom- 
jmended  by  the  Game  Commission.  It  is  a 
'Simple  device  designed  to  be  attached  to  the 
t mower  in  advance  of  the  whirring  knives. 
1 When  the  dangling  ropes  of  the  flush  bar 
i (strike  the  tall  grass  the  mother  bird  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  take  wing  before  the 
< mower  passes.  The  average  farmer  when 
,'i  confronted  with  this  situation  mows  around 
the  nest  and  thus  saves  the  lives  of  countless 
- birds.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
the  birds  are  among  the  best  friends  of  the 
- farmer.  They  devour  hordes  of  insects 
i against  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  prac- 
f'tically  helpless. 

t The  Game  Commission  publishes  an  in- 
’‘teresting  magazine  called  the  Game  News 
i and  frequently  appeals  for  the  use  of  flush- 
Jing  bars.  Reading  month  after  month  of  the 
1 life  and  habits  of  birds  and  animals  of  the 
1 field  and  forest  develops  a sympathetic  un- 
1 derstanding  of  the  problems  wildlife  faces 
in  its  struggle  for  survival.  Not  long  ago 
j report  was  made  of  an  abandoned  Hungarian 
t;  quail’s  nest  containing  nineteen  eggs.  Nearby 
i a small  patch  of  feathers  of  the  adult  bird 
I told  its  own  story. 

[ The  Game  Commission  has  done  and  is 
f doing  a good  job  of  educating  the  sportsmen 
I in  conservation.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
f step  in  this  direction  than  putting  the  Game 
( News  in  more  farm  homes  where  it  is  sure 
, to  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. — Public 
( Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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STRENGTH  FOR  THE  DAY 

By  Earl  L.  Douglass 

Wordsworth  once  wrote: 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us, 
Late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending 
We  lay  waste  our  powers.” 

And  Matthew  Arnold  said: 

“We  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole 
And  glanee  and  nod  and  hurry  by 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul. 
Until  we  die.” 


When  we  exceed  the  speed  limit  on  the 
highway,  the  motorcycle  policeman  draws  us 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  his  first 
words  generally  are,  “What’s  the  hurry. 
Mister?”  Many  of  us  are  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  of  life’s  highway  every  day,  and  the 
motorcycle  policeman  who  stop  people  on 
that  highway  are  named  Nervous  Breakdown, 
Trouble,  Reverses.  Stop  yourself  before 
things  go  that  far  and  ask  yourself  the  simple 
question,  “What’s  the  hurry.  Mister?” 

The  idea  that  the  faster  we  go  the  more 
we  get  out  of  life  is  a heresy  which  needs 
'to  be  disavowed  by  every  man  of  good  will 
and  good  sense. 

Stop  glancing  and  nodding  at  life  as  you 
hurry  by;  stop  for  a while  and  get  to  know 
1.  yourself — or  better  still,  get  to  know  the 
A members  of  your  family  and  .your  friends. 
"(  Hurry  takes  us  only  one  day  nearer  the 
1 grave  and  brings  neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
;!  world  nor  the  wisdom  of  heaven  into  the 
■orbit  of  our  life. 


Archery  came  in  for  ifw  fair  share  of  atlontion. 
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Last  winter,  hundreds  of  sportsmen  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs  did  yeoman  service  to 
wildlife  in  their  various  enterprises  to  feed 
game  and  assist  in  through  the  starvation 
period.  Besides  the  2,000-strong  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  caravan  which 
pourneyed  to  three  upland  counteis,  Elk, 
Cameron  and  Jefferson,  and  cooperated  with 
the  organizations  there  in  cutting  brush  and 
providing  deer  forage,  individuals  through- 
out the  state  carried  feed  and  grain  on  their 
shoulders  deep  into  the  woods.  Clubs  spon- 
sored local  projects  with  the  same  purpose. 
Starving  wildlife  refugees  got  a break. 

From  information  reported  from  sections 
all  over  the  state  as  well  as  from  contacting 
others  here  and  there  in  scattered  districts, 
this  grand  work  seems  to  have  caught  the 
imagination  of  devotees  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Not  only  men,  but  women  and  youngsters 
joined  in  the  crusade.  I have  an  unforgettable 
letter  from  an  aged  widow  who  shared  her 
small  pittance  with  a covey  of  quail.  She 
would  buy  grain  enough  for  them  to  last 
until  her  next  remittance  before  she  bought 
her  own  rations. 

Feeding  Problem  Serious 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  sportsman’s  mind 
who  knows  the  struggle  deer,  grouse,  quail 
and  pheasants  in  particular  have  to  get 
through  our  wintry  season  that  each  year 
the  feeding  problem  is  always  serious.  The 
Game  Commission  has  recognized  it  for  years, 
and  much  of  their  annual  program  is  con- 
centrated on  game  food  and  cover  develop- 
ment. 

Durnig  the  past  two  years  alone  millions 
of  food-producing  shrubs  and  vines  have 
been  planted.  Thousands  of  feeding  shelters, 
retreats  and  other  covers  for  wildlife  have 
been  constructed. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
Commission’s  program  is  the  planting  of  the 
gome  food  plot  mixture  of  grain.  Much  of 


this  grain  has  been  passed  out  to  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  others  who  have  made 
good  use  of  it,  and  today  acres  and  acres  of 
this  excellent  forage  is  flourishing  to  provide 
food  this  winter  and  in  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  more  than  16  tons  of  it  have  been  plant- 
ed. More  will  be  available  next  year,  and  it 
is  hoped,  annually  for  this  work. 

Amazing  as  the  strides  are  that  have  been 
made,  when  you  consider  the  vast  backlog 
of  game  that  is  “out  there”  to  be  fed,  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched.  Each  year 
the  hunters  take  from  five  to  seven  million 
pieces  of  game,  so  you  can  get  a fair  idea  of 
the  millions  remaining.  The  degree  in  which 
the  remaining  stock  comes  through  the  win- 
ters is  almost  an  exact  gauge  of  the  amount 
that  will  be  available  for  hunting  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Take  quail.  Once  a winter 
comes  along  and  covers  the  countiryside 
under  snow  several  feet  deep,  followed  by 
sharp,  zero  temperatures,  and  few  thaws, 
quail  perish. 

Now  Is  the  Time 

All  this  leads  up  to  something.  Sportsmen 
and  sportsmen’s  clubs  who  conducted  feeding 
projects  last  year  need  not  wait  until  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  to  do  their  works 
of  mercy.  They  can  do  it  now.  And  in  a 
way  that  does  not  require  the  hard,  weary 
labor  of  long  carries  through  deep  snow,  nor 
long  expeditions  although  most  sportsmen 
consider  most  of  their  past  work  interesting 
and  enjoyable,  and  not  laborious  drudgery. 

This  is  harvest  time.  And  over  Pennsyl- 
vania’s great  expanse  are  legions  of  farms. 
These  farms,  with  mighty  few  exceptions, 
have  buckwheat  fields,  corn  fields  and  other 
grains  ideal  for  game  food.  If  a concentrated 
effort  were  made  to  contact  a great  number 
of  these  farmers  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
leaving  a few  rows  of  this,  or  a corner  of 
that  kind  of  grain  stand  without  harvesting 
it,  the  loss  to  the  farmer  would  be  small  and 
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the  gain  to  wildlife  tremendous. 

It  is  true  the  treasuries  of  sportsmen’s 
organiaztions  are  generally  small  in  reserves,  ; 
but  for  very  few  dollars  it  is  surprising  how 
much  standing  grain  can  be  purchased.  Par- 
ticularly in  hard-to-harvest  corners,  and 
along  fence  rows,  and  growing  plots  farthest 
away  from  the  farm  buildings. 

Boon  to  Wildlife 

And  not  only  clubs  but  persons  interested 
in  doing  something  for  our  wildlife  refugees 
to  come  this  winter  will  find  a couple  of 
small  investments  in  standing  grain  with 
farmer  friends  will  add  up  to  considerable 
“saved”  wildlife.  The  price  of  leaving  a few 
unplucked  corn  stalks  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  is  not  very  much. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  feeding  now 
is  that  young  game  stock  especially  will  have  , 
food  available  to  make  them  more  healthy 
and  give  them  more  resistance  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  cold  weather.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  such  food  will  not  be  too  widely 
used  up  before  it  can  do  the  most  good  be- 
cause of  the  natural  food  still  exiisting  in  the 
wods  in  the  fall.  Not  until  the  forest  mast 
is  gone  will  wildlife  seek  and  use  it,  but  it 
will  certainly  need  it  then.  Of  course,  in 
some  places  some  of  these  feeding  stations  ■ 
will  be  subject  to  concentrated  attention, 
but  not  the  majority,  by  far. 

The  work  of  feeding  our  tremendous  stock  i 
of  wildlife  in  this  state  will  sometime  be 
organized  on  a vast  scale,  we  hope.  It  has  i 
to  be,  and  the  Game  Commission  is  well  on  : 
the  road.  But  the  end  is  still  far  ahead.  Until  i 
then,  for  better  hunting,  the  more  effort  i 
single  individuals  and  clubs  put  forth  in  i 
supplementing  wildlife  feeding,  by  planting  ! 
food  plots,  by  getting  farmers  to  leave  grain  | 
in  their  fields,  by  winter  expeditions,  it  I 
naturally  follows  the  more  game  can  survive  I 
to  provide  better  sport  and  replensh  hunt-  | 
ing  areas. 

i 

W.  NEWBOLD  ELY,  M.  F.  H.  I 


FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 


A Nashville  publishing  colleague  was  honoring  our  lares  and 
penates  reecntly  reminding  us  of  the  trained  fox  which  Mr. 
Hart  has  there  which  guards  his  chickens!  All  hunt  secretaries 
should  bring  this  in  breezily  when  called  to  settle  the  next  poultry 
damage  claim. 

Down  in  Rome,  Georgia,  famous  for  rayon  and  Mussolini’s  wolf 
dairy  statue  that  old  song  and  dance  team — Romulus  and  Remus — 
the  local  paper  tells  not  only  about  the  town  hauling  down  the 
Luce’s  present  but  of  the  Georgia  gent  who  says  the  red  fox  is 
worth  five  bucks  an  acre  to  the  farmer,  referring  not  to  a deer  herd 
but  the  currency  of  the  realm.  Mr.  Roquemore  speaks  of  how 
Reynard  “will  dig  up  moles,  field  mice,  rats  and  other  such  crop 
destroyers” — yet  in  bird  experiments  a certain  section  “has  been 
well  supplied  with  food,  and  the  fox  has  been  kept  out — and  yet 
the  birds  have  failed  to  increase;  sometimes  they  have  actually 
oeclined  in  numbers  despite  this  protection.”  They  ask  the  reason 
so  we’ll  give  it.  The  Balance  of  Nature  has  been  disturbed.  Just 
as  with  civilization’s  extreme  measures  towards  forest  fires.  In  the 
eld  days  they  raged  periodically.  Then  we  heard  that  they  de- 
stroyed all  wildlife.  Now  “some  of  America’s  foremost  authorities 
on  quail  will  tell  you  that  the  systematic  burning  of  the  woods 
and  fields  is  not  only  advisable,  but  essential  if  birds  are  to  be 
raised  in  quantity. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  department  to  lecture  generally,  but 
one  of  England’s  greatest  fox  hunters  recently  had  something  to 


say  in  their  venerable  English  paper,  HORSE  AND  HOUND  which 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  American  whether  he  ever  fol- 
lowed hounds  or  not.  “It  is  easy  to  attach  blame  and  to  condemn 
others  for  letting  us  down;  but  first  let  us  examine  urselves — 
‘Have  we  not  asked  for  this?’  Have  we,  during  all  the  time  that 
Germany  was  preparing,  taken  any  thought  at  all  for  preparing 
ourselvces?  Have  we  flocked  to  join  the  Army?  Have  we  taken 
any  interest  in  our  politics  and  sent  the  right  men  to  represent  us 
in  our  Government?  No,  I can  answer  these  questions  very  easily. 
'We  have  not  cared  a little  bit,  the  most  of  us,  what  happened  at 
all  to  any  one  but  ourselves.  Our  God  was,  so  to  speak,  our  belly. 
All  we  thought  of  was  money,  pleasure,  possessions,  and  a good 
time.  We  demanded  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  So  to  remain 
in  power  our  politicians  pandered  to  our  demands  for  more  of 
everything,  especially  leisure.  Whilst  Germany  armed,  and  re- 
armed, we  looked  on  and  closed  our  eyes  to  a sight  so  unpalatable 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  the  more  and  more  again.  Now  the  greatest, 
the  most  ruthless,  and  the  most  powerful  army  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is  at  our  door,  and  over  our  heads,  in  the  seas  around 
our  coast,  are  his  deadly  weapons  of  attack.  To  whom  the  blame? 
The  answer  is  you  and  me.  The  fault  is  ours  and  ours  alone.  Let 
us  arise  now — and  put  it  right  before  it  is  too  late — now,  at  once, 
and  all  of  us.” 


I 


This  foxhunter  wrote  these  words  this  spring  in  England  about 
the  English.  But  how  carefully  we  should  read  them  in  America 
ihis  summer 
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Recent  Developments  in  the  Land  Purchase  Program 

By  W.  Card.  Conklin 


At  a meeting  of  the  Commission  on  July  11,  1940,  42  State  Game 
Land  offers  were  considered  and  acted  upon.  The  42  offers 
comprised  a total  of  24,353  acres  for  which  $90,743.40  was  asked. 

Included  in  the  offers  was  a generous  gift  by  former  Judge  D.  M. 
Miller  for  64  acres  in  Allegheny  County,  which  the  Commission 
accepted  with  gratitude. 

Also  included  was  a tract  of  736.6  acres  in  Lebanon  County  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs.  This  tract,  part  of  the 
former  Mt.  Gretna  Military  Reservation,  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
construction  of  a maximum  security  prison,  but  the  plan  was 
iHbandoned.  It  connects  with  State  Game  Lands  No.  145  which  the 
Commission  purchased  from  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  in 
1938.  The  Commission  agreed  to  purchase  this  tract  after  the 
Department  of  Military  Affairs  secures  a release  of  all  rights  to  it 
granted  in  connection  with  the  now  abandoned  prison  proposition. 

Twenty-three  land  purchase  offers,  involving  8,726.8  acres,  in  13 
counties  were  unconditionally  accepted,  and  purchase  contracts 
were  promptly  entered  into. 

Coimter  offers  for  two  tracts  comprising  2,750  acres  were  made, 
conditional  on  the  owners  agreeing  by  July  25,  to  sell  at  the  specified 
lower  price  per  acre.  One  of  these  counter  offers  for  2,350  acres 
was  promptly  agreed  to  and  a purchase  contract  entered  into.  The 
other  one  was  not  agreed  to. 

Seven  offers  for  4,562.9  acres  were  rejected,  and  action  on  8 others 
for  7,512.7  acres  was  postponed. 

The  tracts  accepted  and  for  which  purchase  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  are  here  listed: 


Including  the  above  mentioned  tracts,  there  are  a total  of  47,000 
ceres  under  contract  for  purchase  at  this  writing. 

Tracts  Recently  Conveyed 

Since  the  report  in  the  “Game  News”  of  July,  1940,  page  16,  title 
was  secured  for  19  tracts,  in  5 counties  for  a total  of  2,560.70  acres. 
These  19  tracts  are  listed  below,  including  the  serial  number  of  the 
State  Game  Lands  of  which  they  either  became  a part,  or  were 
designated.  The  acquisition  of  these  lands  brought  the  aggregate 
area  of  State  Game  Lands  thus  far  conveyed  to  639,241.58  acres. 


County 

Grantor 

Acreage 

State  Game  Land 

Bedford  ... 

. . . .B.  F.  Madore,  Trustee  . . 

16:1.3 

S.  G.  L.  No.  49 

Bedford 

163.4 

S.  G.  L.  No.  49 

Bedford  ... 

89.3 

S.  G.  L No.  4 9 

Bedford  .... 

. . . .Julia  Goodrich  . . 

....  55.7 

S.  G.  L.  No.  49 

Bedford 

. . . .Walter  H.  Clark  .... 

194.1 

,S.  G.  I..  No.  4 9 

10.8  8 

S G I.  No  4 9 

Bedford  . . . 

14.8 

S.  G.  L.  No.  4 9 

. . . . 113  8 

S G L No  7 3 

Bedford  . . . 

208.8 

S.  G.  L.  No.  73 

Bedford  ... 

128.6 

S.  G.  L.  No.  4 9 

Bedford  ... 

. . . .William  R.  May  

14  0.2 

S.  G.  L.  No.  4 9 

Bradford  . . . 

101.7 

S.  G.  L.  No.  3 6 

Bradford  . . 

...  .Weston  Abrams  . . . . 

90.9 

S.  G L.  No.  142 

Crawford  . . 

....  152.5 

,S.  G.  I..  No.  122 

Fulton  .... 

....  Calvin  Beatty  

250.7 

S.  G.  L.  No.  4 9 

Fulton  . . 

. . . .Guy  Crawford 

. . . . 53.5 

S.  G.  L.  No.  49 

Fulton  . . , . 

....  Viola  McKee  . 

. . . , 41.9 

S.  G.  I*.  No.  128 

Tiogra 

299.4 

S.  G.  L.  No.  3 7 

Tioga 

190.3 

S G.  L.  No.  37 

Future  Land  Purchase  Policy 


County  Owner 

Berks  . The  Farmers  Bank  & Trust  Co.  . . . 

' Bradford Stanley  D.  Barclay  ...  ... 

I Bradford Gonia  Cowan  

I Bucks  Anton  Fink  . . . . 

i Cambria  J.  Harrison  Westover  

i Chester  Warwick  Steel  & Iron  Breaking  Co. 

* Crawford  E.  J.  Jones,  Executor  

i Crawford  .E.  J.  Jones,  Executor  

f Crawford  Heirs  of  Vella  M.  Payne  ....... 

1 Jefferson  Logan  L.  Bond  

Lawrence  . Mina  F.  Neal  

Mercer Ezekiel  L.  Wilson  . . 

Lawrence  Mrs.  James  Boozell  

Lawrence  . R.  J.  Shaffer.  Agent  . 

Lawrence  Mr.  Roland  M.  Blair  

Lawrence  A.  H.  Stuart,  et  al  

Lawrence  Harvey  E.  Martin.  Agent  ...... 

Mifflin  William  J,  Wagner  

Northumberland ..  Grand  View  Coal  Company 

Pike  .Guy  W.  Moore.  Receiver  

Warren  . Francisco  Torchia  

Warren  . C.  C.  Johnson  ......  

Warren  James  F.  Armbrust,  et  *al  . 

Washington  ....  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corporation.. 


Game  Lands 


Acreage 

Adjacent  to 

223.0 

New  Project 

1.684.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  12 

164.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  36 

3.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  157 

2.350.0 

New  Project 

15.3 

S.  G.  L.  No.  43 

153.0 

New  Project 

492.0 

New  Project 

160.0 

New  Project 

183.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  5 4 

80.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  151 

75.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  151 

30.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  151 

102.8 

New  Project 

15.0 

New  Project 

50.0 

New  Project 

22.5 

New  Project 

233.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  107 

2.775.0 

New  Project 

1.037.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  116 

352.8 

S.  G.  L.  No.  86 

150.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  143 

59.0 

S.  G.  L.  No.  143 

66  7.05 

S.  G.  L.  No.  117 

The  Commission  at  its  July  meeting  considered  the  policy  which 
should  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  land  purchase  program, 
and  agreed  in  the  future  to  try  to  confine  its  purchases  to: 

(a)  Lands  necessary  to  straighten  out  the  boundary  lines  of 
present  holdings. 

(b)  To  privately  owned  tracts  constituting  interiors  within  pres- 
ent holdings. 

(c)  To  lands  in  agricultural  territory  in  counties  where  State 
Game  Lands  holdings  are  below  the  average  holdings  of 
other  counties,  but  not  less  than  150  acres  in  a contiguous 
area  will  be  acquired. 

The  Commission  decided  that  no  land  offers  should  be  submitted 
to  it  for  consideration  and  action  for  the  following  six  month  period 
(1.  e.,  until  the  January  1941  meeting),  except  offers  for  tracts  com- 
prising interior  holdings,  or  those  required  to  straighten  out  the 
boundary  lines  of  present  holdings.  This  action  was  taken  to  give 
the  Division  of  Lands  and  opportunity  to  get  caught  up  on  its  title 
and  boundary  survey  work. 


In  the  July  issue  of  “Game  News”,  under 
the  individuals  who  pimchased  the  game  food 
mixture,  we  omitted  the  North  Butler  County 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club.  This  club  pur- 
chased and  distributed  200  pounds  of  the 
mixture,  and  a survey  recently  made  shows 
it  is  thriving  for  the  most  part,  some  even 
having  been  consumed  by  deer. 


The  fifth  annual  Field  Trials,  sponsored 
by  Shenango  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  the  new  club  grounds 
one  mile  west  of  Clarksville,  Penna.,  Satur- 
day, Sept.  14,  1940. 

Skeet,  trap,  rifie,  archery  and  casting  con- 
tests will  be  held  during  the  day. 


“On  July  7,  1940  while  Mr.  Ralph  Brown 
of  Honesdale  had  his  automobile  parked 
along  the  highway  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
159  near  Tanners  Falls,  a large  bear  broke 
one  of  the  rear  windows,  presumably  to  get 
some  fruit  which  was  on  the  rear  seat.” — 
Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller.  Wayne 
County. 


THE  EDUCATOR’S  PLACE  IN  CONSERVATION 


Continued  from  Page  14 


(14)  A lack  of  the  close  cooperation  necessary  because  of  petty 
jealousies  because  a personal  choice  of  idea  is  discarded  to  con- 
centrate on  a more  imperative  local  need; 

(15)  A lack  of  leadership  and  financial  aid  because  of  insufficient 
time  and  selfishness; 

(16)  And  a lack  of  understanding  that  the  youth  of  America 
has  his  eyes  on  every  adult  who  is  setting  the  pattern  for  them  to 
follow. 


Some  of  the  educational  policies  instituted  by  Jefferson  were  the 
“freedom  of  mind”,  and  the  “equality  of  opportunity.”  When  we 
give  the  youth  of  America  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  true  re- 
lationship between  animal  and  plant  life,  between  plant  life  and 
soil,  between  soil  and  water,  between  natural  resources  and  human- 
ity, between  destruction  and  conservation,  then  we  will  have  free- 
dom of  mind  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
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JACK  MINER’S  BIRD  SANCTUARY  Continued  from  Page  5 


A bird’s-eye  view  of  one  of  Jack  Miner’s  ponds  from  his  observation  tower.  Notice  the  ever- 
green tre<*s  wliioh  surround  the  ponds.  Several  thousand  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  ]\Iiner 
Game  Refuse  which  act  as  a windbreak  as  well  as  a place  for  the  song  and  insectivorous  birds 

to  nest. 


this  summer.  Next  fall  they  will  go  south 
to  the  United  States  and  we  shall  start  hear- 
ing of  them  being  shot  there  during  the 
hunting  season  at  points  between  the  Miss- 
issippi and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

In  plain  words,  we  have  provided  a place 
of  safety  for  a breeding  stock,  and  our  band- 
ing records  show  definitely  who  it  is  that 
benefits  from  our  sanctuary.  The  5.000  or 
10,000  that  stay  all  winter  are  joined,  both 
spring  and  fall,  by  a great  floating  popula- 
tion of  from  50,000  to  100,000.  This  has  been 
going  on  since  1904,  therefore  it  is  virtually 
impossible  lor  anyone  to  make  any  sane  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  sanctuary  over  the 
period  of  nearly  half  a century. 

Jack  Miner’s  Needs  and  Future  Plans 

Jack  Miner  comes  from  a poor  family  and 
is  not  a wealthy  man.  Thirty-odd  years  ago, 
when  the  birds  began  to  come  to  his  place 
in  numbers,  he  had  to  have  feed  for  them. 
The  more  that  came  the  more  feed  he  had 
to  provide.  His  business  was  the  making  of 
brick  and  drain-tile.  (And,  by  the  way,  it 
was  because  of  having  excavated  clay  to 
make  this  product  that  there  were  parts  of 
his  farm  he  could  flood  and  so  provide  ponds 
for  the  waterfowl.)  He  did  not  make  enough 
money  out  of  this  little,  one-horse  business 
to  suport  his  family  as  he  would  have  liked 
to  support  it  much  less  feed  all  the  birds 
that  came  to  him. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  1910,  they  were  coming 
in  what  we  then  considered  such  great  num- 
bers that  we  had  to  have  financial  aid.  Father 
began  giving  lectures  and  charging  a fee  of 
five  or  ten  dollars.  His  story  was  so  interest- 
ing and  novel,  and  attracted  such  crowds, 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  receive 
as  high  as  $500.00  a night.  As  a public  speaker 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  Ailing  the  largest 
auditoriums  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  appeared  on  one  program  with 
no  less  a personage  than  ex-President  Her- 


bert Hoover.  Today,  among  his  best  friends 
are  such  outstanding  conservationists  as  Seth 
Gordon,  Senator  Frederic  Walcott,  John  M. 
Phillips,  and  other  men  whose  names  will 
go  down  in  history. 

He  went  on  lecture  tours  to  every  State 
in  the  United  States,  to  every  Province  in 
Canada,  and  on  special  trips  to  Newfound- 
land and  Alaska.  This  was  the  means  by 
which  he  raised  funds  to  maintain  and  build 
up  his  sanctuary.  One  need  only  visit  it 
today  to  see  where  and  how  the  money  was 
spent.  And  while  these  years  were  spent  in 
lecture  tours — the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work, 
as  anyone  who  knows  will  attest — in  order 
to  raise  necessary  funds,  they  unwittingly 
served  another,  and  greater  purpose.  They 
made  our  people  conservation-minded.  Hand- 
ling his  mail,  as  I did,  I know  of  thousands 
of  sanctuaries  and  refuges  that  were  started 
directly  as  a result  of  his  example,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ones  begun  indirectly  because 
of  it.  Today  some  of  these  are  much  superior 
in  size  and  are  taking  care  of  more  birds 
than  his. 

Again,  his  lecture  tours  gave  father  a 
continual  insight,  at  first  hand,  into  game 
conditions  all  over  the  continent.  For  illus- 
tration: He  made  seven  trips  in  five  years 
through  all  of  western  Canada  which  gave 
him  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  drought 
stricken  area  which  supplies  the  game  for 
the  Middle  West.  His  lecture  tour  fees  and, 
later,  some  Government  assistance,  carried 
the  financial  burden  until  five  years  ago. 

In  1935  Jack  Miner  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  Travelling  was  beginning  to  make  him 
age  fast.  So  the  family  cancelled  all  future 
lecture  tours  and  since  then  have  made  semi- 
annual financial  appeals,  asking  people  to 
mail  him  their  checks  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on.  Checks  came  in  at  first.  But  in  the  last 
five  years  the  men  of  Jack  Miner’s  genera- 
tion have  passed  on,  and  now  he  has  to  ap- 
peal to  the  next  generation  asking  them  to 


send  him  their  checks  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  this  great  international  work  of  conserva- 
tion. He  will  welcome  any  contribution  made 
payable  to  him  and  sent  to  Kingsville, 
Ontario.  With  Canada  engaged  in  a war 
which  is  not  of  his  making  or  desire,  his 
sanctuary  is  facing  a financial  crisis  such 
as  was  never  experienced  before.  The  pub- 
lications of  your  country,  such  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania News,  is  cooperating  fully  in  mak- 
ing Jack  Miner’s  needs  known,  in  the  hope 
that  readers  will  lend  some  of  their  financial 
support  in  this  critical  time. 

Looking  Into  the  Future 

Jack  Miner’s  friends,  looking  into  the 
future,  have  had  incorporated  what  is  known 
as  The  Jack  Miner  Migratory  Bird  Founda- 
tion. It  is  incorporated  as  a philanthropic 
organization,  (tax  exempt)  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  under  the  United  States  Philan- 
thropic laws.  In  Canada  it  has  been  incor- 
porated by  a special  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Union  Guardian  Trust  Company  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  acts  as  depository  for  all  trust 
funds  bequeathed  or  donated  to  the  Founda- 
tion. The  idea  is  to  try  and  raise  a trust 
fund  of  one  million  dollars,  by  gift  or  be- 
quest, with  which  to  perpetuate  and  endow 
Jack  Miner’s  Bird  Sanctuary.  Not  as  an  his- 
toric spot.  No.  Far  from  it.  But  in  order 
that  his  work  of  conservation  of  wildlife  will 
be  carried  on. 

Father  and  Mother  have  deeded  their  home 
and  the  sanctuary,  free  of  debt,  to  the  above 
mentioned  Foundation  as  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Besides  raising  a trust  fund  of  one 
million  dollars,  the  Foundation  is  also  de- 
sirous of  raising  another  quarter  million  ear- 
marked “to  buy  land  surrounding  the  refuge 
to  be  used  to  raise  feed  for  the  birds  and 
establish  an  international  park.” 

Maintenance  Money 

However,  until  this  trust  fund  receives 
enough  bequests  to  bear  interest  to  main- 
tain the  area.  Jack  Miner  has  to  have  money 
to  carry  on  He,  being  unable  to  lecture  any 
more,  Canada  being  at  war  and  his  Govern- 
ment grant  reduced  nearly  half,  he  has  to 
rely  on  his  friends.  The  late  Dr.  Henry 
VanDyke  before  he  died  wrote  to  Jack  Miner 
and  said: 

“Keep  up  the  good  work  for  God, 
humanity  and  the  Birds.” 

I am  happy  to  say  that  father  has  just 
passed  his  75th  year.  He  is  very  alert  and 
active,  planning  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  But  within  the  next  few  months  he 
has  to  raise  $15,000.00  to  enable  him  to  meet 
his  1940  expenses.  Will  you  come  to  his  aid 
by  mailing  your  check  to  him  and  getting 
your  friends  and  clubs  to  do  likewise?  And 
when  making  your  will,  remember  a bequest 
to  The  Jack  Miner  Migratory  Bird  Founda- 
tion. It  is  hoped  all  will  be  as  liberal  as 
possible.  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  a 
continuous  supply  of  game  birds  go  into  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  eastern  half 
of  North  America,  from  Canada,  where  can 
your  money  be  placed  more  effectively  than 
at  Jack  Miner’s?  Jack  Miner’s  activities  are 
not  new.  They  have  spoken  for  themselves 
for  nearly  half  a century. 

“Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.” 
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SOME  MORE  FOXY  BUSINESS 


ContinueJ  from  Paf^e  1 


TABLE  1 

Fox  Population  Trends  in  Pennsylvania  During  the  Period  1933-34  to  1939-40 
(According  to  Opinions  of  P.  G.  C.  Field  Officers,  Fur-dealers,  Fox  Trappers  and  Hunters) 


1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1 

1938-39 

1939-40 

I* 

D* 

s* 

I D 

S 

I 

D 

S 

r 

n 

S 

I 

D 

S 

r 

D 

s 

I 

D 

S 

No.  of 

RED 

FOX 

Opinions 

10 

17 

25 

16  25 

23 

99 

43 

92 

127 

48 

117 

195 

51 

132 

283 

66 

114 

317 

81 

117 

% 

19.2 

32.7 

48.1 

25.0  39.0 

36.0 

42.3 

18.4 

39.3 

43.4 

16.5 

40.1 

51.6 

13.5 

34.9 

61.1 

14.3 

24.6 

61.6 

15.7 

22.7 

Trend 

Unit 

5.4 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

16.7 

i 

36.5 

38.9 

No.  of 

GRAY  FOX 

Opinions 

20 

11 

10 

30  35 

25 

93 

52 

78 

122 

59 

109 

183 

69 

127 

24S 

78 

133 

291 

88 

126 

% 

48.7 

26.8 

24.5 

33.3  38.9 

27.8 

42.2 

23.3 

34.5 

42.0 

20.3 

37.7 

48.2 

18.2 

33.6 

54.0 

17.0 

29.0 

57.6 

17.4 

25.0 

Trend 

Unit 

21.9 

5.6 

7.7 

4.3 

14.6 

1 

1 

25.0 

32.6 

• I — Increasing-.  D — Decreasing,  S — Stationary. 


TABLE  2 Counties  in  Pennsylvania  Where  Fox  Kill  is  Heaviest  (As  of  1939-1940) 


Red  Fox  (Hypothetical) 

Gray  Fox  (Bounty  Records) 

County 

No.  of  Square  miles 

County 

No.  of  Square  miles 

for  each  Fox  Killed 

for  each  Fox  Killed 

Greene  

1.1 

Clinton  

1.4 

Washington  

1.1 

Wayne  

1.7 

Bucks  

1.4 

Cameron  

1.9 

Ch6st6r  .... 

1.5 

Mifflin  

1.9 

Wyoming  

1.8 

Bucks  

2.2 

Lebanon  

1.8 

Centre 

2.3 

Potter  

2.0 

Adams 

2.5 

Delaware  

2.0 

Juniata  

2.6 

Susquehanna  

2.1 

Union  

2.6 

Montgomery  

2.2 

Wvoming  

2.6 

Tioga  

2.2 

Susquehanna  

2.7 

Bradford  

2.2 

Dauphin  

2,8 

Lancaster 

2.3 

Pike  

3.0 

Warren  

2.5 

Huntingdon  

3.0 

Beaver  

2.5 

Carbon  

3.1 

Elk  

2.6 

Lycoming 

3.1 

Northampton  

2.6 

Clearfield  

3.1 

Berks  

2.7 

Somerset  

3.2 

Erie  

2.9 

Schuylkill  

3.4 

Huntingdon 

3.0 

Perry 

3.4 

Sullivan  

3.0 

Blair  

3.5 

Lehigh  

3.4 

Fayette  

3.6 

' McKean  

3.6 

Lebanon  

3.7 

Bedford  

3.7 

Westmoreland  

3.7 

Fulton  

3.8 

1938- 39.  one  gray  fox  was  taken  for  each  4.76 
square  miles;  and  in  1937-38  one  to  every  5.03 
square  miles. 

As  figures  for  the  red  fox  kill  by  counties 
are  not  in  existence,  it  was  necessary  first 
to  obtain  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of 
red  foxes  to  gray  foxes  for  each  county.  For 
example,  in  Huntingdon  County  the  red  to 
gray  fox  proportion  agreed  upon  was  one  to 
one.  We  knew  from  the  bounty  records  that 
305  gray  foxes  had  been  probated  during 

1939- 40,  therefore,  a similar  number  of  red 
foxes  were  taken.  Of  course  there  is  always 
the  come-back  that  nobody  bothers  to  catch 
tne  red  fox.  At  this  time,  we  have  170 
ratios  for  67  counties.  But  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  far  more, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  red  to  gray  fox  proportion 
is  in  each  county. 

The  writer  is  willing  to  predict  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  set  of  ratios  that  about 
3,000  red  foxes  will  be  probated  during  the 
period  July  1,  1940  to  June  30,  1941  from  the 
26  northern  counties  now  open  to  bounty  on 
the  red  fox. 

After  all  these  mathematics,  consider  the 
map  of  Pennsylvania  iFig.  3).  Five  counties, 
namely,  Susquehanna,  Wyoming.  Huntingdon, 
Lebanon,  and  Bucks  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  an  unusual  abundance  of  foxes.  It  may 
be  that  many  of  the  other  counties  aren’t  so 
bad  off  after  all! 


^ years  1937-38  and  1938-39.  Trend  pictures 
i which  have  been  prepared  for  each  Game 
I Commission  Administrative  Division  present 
i practically  the  same  outlook  as  shown  in 
, Figure  2,  which  represents  the  entire  State. 

1 However,  certain  Divisions  show  the  drop- 

I!  ping  off  more  pronouncedly. 

; We  are  now  ready  to  present  the  final  step 
in  this  preliminary  study  to  discover  the 
j status  of  our  fox  populations.  In  Figure  3 
i and  Table  2 are  shown  those  counties  wherein 
the  heaviest  gray  fox  kills  were  made  during 
f,  the  period  from  June  1,  1939  to  May  30,  1940 
I inclusive.  This  figure  and  table  also  shows 

Ithe  counties  which  we  tentatively  believe 
contain  the  heaviest  red  fox  populations. 

The  easiest  way  to  compare  the  fox  prod- 
uctivity of  land  areas  of  unequal  size  is  to 
obtain  take  densities.  This  is  what  has  been 
done  in  Table  2,  in  which  is  shown  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  in  which  one  red  fox  or 
one  gray  fox  were  taken.  The  average  gray 
fox  take  density  for  the  entire  State  in  1939- 
1940  was  one  for  each  4.23  square  miles.  In 


The  Gray  Fox  may  be  indigwioiis  to  this  State  in  a greater  ?*ei^He  than  its  Ked  ('mislii. 
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PARTNERS  OF  THE  TRAIL 


IT  was  autumn  and  my  cabin  steamed  with 
the  aroma  blend  of  maple  boughs  and 
pine  needles.  I sat  before  a warm  log-stove, 
pipe  in  hand,  and  across  from  me  sat  a 
grizzled  oldster  whose  face  was  stamped  and 
warped  by  myriad  Pocono  frosts  and  north- 
easters. “Well,  the  season’s  open  tomorrow, 
Harvey,”  I said  happily.  I regarded  the  pot 
that  steamed  merrily  on  the  stove  with  satis- 
faction. “That’s  my  last  batch  of  traps  boil- 
ing now.  All  fixed,  boiled  and  colored,  and 
I’m  rarin’  to  set  them  out.” 

Harvey  was  silent.  His  hard  grey  eyes 
were  as  unseeing  as  stone.  His  face  was 
pale,  the  age-lines  drooped  more  than  usual. 
His  mouth  was  grim-set,  unyielding.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a strange,  uncongenial  imper- 
viousness that  was  foreign  to  the  man. 

I had  known  Harvey  Cushing  for  many 
years.  I admired  him  as  a jolly,  carefree, 
outdoors-looving  oldster,  rich  in  experience 
and  staunch  as  ever  on  the  trail.  Beneath  his 
shaggy  mop  of  grey  hair  reposed  a thousand 
tricks  to  trap  the  fox,  hunt  the  deer  and 
hare,  fish  the  wily  trout.  He  knew  every  fur 
pocket  for  miles  about,  knew  where  the  deer 
wintered,  and  in  his  years  had  searched  out 
the  trails  used  by  every  animal  of  the  dis- 
trict. His  was  the  wisdom  of  a child  of 
nature. 

For  years  Harvey  and  Dad  Billings  had 
been  partners  of  the  trail.  Many  a hound 
had  bayed  before  their  tread  and  to  their 
appreciative,  knowing  ears  had  fallen  count- 
less yaps  of  foxes,  drummings  of  grouse, 
blowings  of  deer.  They  were  unwise  to  the 
wicked  ways  of  civilization  and  their  life 
and  love  lay  in  the  unspoiled  forest,  in 
silence,  in  the  glory  of  natural  beauty.  They 
said  little  to  each  other,  but  the  tale  of  their 
friendship  was  unfolded  by  tender  eyes, 
glowing  expressions,  friendly  cooperation 
under  all  situations. 

Partners  of  the  trail — perhaps  the  greatest 
partnership  of  life.  Battles  together  against 
the  untamed  elements  of  nature,  experiences 
together  of  the  thrill  of  the  chase;  sunsets 
together,  storms  together,  nights  by  the  fire- 


side together.  No  business  partnership,  no 
urban  friendship  can  match  this  deep  friend- 
liness of  man  and  man — only  life  partnership 
with  woman  can  match  it. 

Harvey  had  been  ever  good-humored, 
talkative,  especially  on  the  day  before  an- 
other trapping  season.  Dad  Billings  labored 
at  a neighboring  saw-mill  and  Harvey’s  cus- 
tomary duty  was  to  get  all  in  readiness  to 
hit  the  trail. 

“Legs  feeling  all  right?”  I ventured,  seek- 
ing out  a clue  to  Harvey’s  gloominess. 

He  nodded  indifferently. 

"I  don’t  suppose  the  lumbago’s  got  you 
again?” 

He  shook  his  tired  head. 

“Got  the  trap’s  all  fixed  and  boiled?” 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

“You  haven’t!  Harv,  you’re  slipping; 
you’re  going  on  the  trail  tomorrow,  I know 
that.  You  couldn’t  escape  trapping  fever. 
Anyway,  I saw  you  and  Dan  mapping  out 
your  line.” 

He  struggled  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  ap- 
peared tired,  very  tired.  And  sad.  His  eyes 
lost  their  hardness  and  gathered  an  aspect 
of  loneliness,  hopelessness.  He  opened  the 
door  and  framed  his  slightly-stooped  bulk 
in  the  doorway,  against  a background  of 
majestic  sun-flushed  autum  sky.  As  he  half- 
turned  in  the  doorway  I thrilled  at  the  sor- 
rowful, ragged  outline  of  his  face.  'Without 
a word  he  lumbered  wearily  down  the  trail 
toward  his  cabin. 

I remained  with  the  thought:  Time  is  fleet- 
ing. Harvey  Cushing  had  bloomed,  like  a 
wilderness  flower,  and  like  the  flower,  had 
withered.  He  was  as  ancient  as  the  dilapidat- 
ed stake-and-rider  fence  that  flanked  the 
trail.  And  I recalled  Dad  Billings,  and  re- 
membered his  gaunt  figure  and  drooping 
lines. 

They  were  going.  I was  coming.  Already 
I could  out-track  them,  outlast  them  on  the 
hunt.  They  were  like  old  prizefighters  whose 
spirit  was  willing  but  whose  flesh  was  weak. 

But  still,  they  had  mapped  out  a line. 
Could  it  be  that  at  the  last  moment  they 
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« « By  J ack  Anderson 

had  decided  they  couldn’t  quite  make  it?  : 
The  mystery  intrigued  me. 

Long  before  daylight  I was  up  and  about. 

I had  nearly  a hundred  traps  to  stake  out 
and  needed  an  early  start.  My  last  garment  i 
to  get  into  was  an  old  mackinaw,  a greasy 
and  ill-smelling  coat,  but  the  memory  of  ; 
other  year’s  catches  lingered  with  it,  and  I 
was  seized  with  trapping  fever  more  violently  , 
than  ever.  When  I swung  down  the  trail,  i 
pancakes  in  my  stomach  and  traps  on  my  ; 
back,  I felt  light-hearted  and  gay.  In  the  east 
the  blackness  had  weakened  into  grey.  The  i 
air  was  as  sharp  and  bitter  as  frost. 

The  east  was  blood  and  rose  when  I neared 
Dad  Billing’s  cabin.  Opening  days  of  trap- 
ping seasons  past  flashed  before  me  as  the 
cabin  heaved  into  view.  I had  often  seen  ' 
Dad  in  the  front  of  the  cabin  packing  his  I 
huge  Indian  basket  with  traps  and  supplies. 

A pipe  invariably  had  jutted  from  his  mouth 
and  there  had  always  been  a light  in  his  j 
eyes  that  revealed  a joy  not  unlike  that  of  a ■ 
child  on  Christmas  morning.  He  had  been 
invariably  garbed  in  a heavy  wool  coat  and 
corduroy  pants  that  were  stuffed  slovenly 
into  a pair  of  high  laced  shoes.  A hunting 
knife  had  been  sheathed  by  his  side,  and  a 
camp  axe  had  dangled  from  his  belt. 

The  cabin  now  looked  lonely  and  destitute 
against  the  background  of  the  sleeping  forest. 

A thin  column  of  smoke  crept  skyward  from 
the  chimney.  I was  seized  with  a strange  i 
emptiness,  a vague  uneasiness.  I stared  ^ 
through  the  little  cabin  window.  A sickly 
light  burned  inside.  A man  sat  hunch-backed 
by  an  old  shreddy  couch.  I lived  in  another 
world  for  several  seconds,  gripped  by  what  ^ 
my  eyes  beheld.  As  I turned  down  the  trail  1 
that  glowed  now  in  red  and  gold,  a sad  thrill  ' 
ran  over  me. 

i 

I realized  now  why  Harvey  Cushing  would  , 
not  hit  the  trail  today.  I realized  why  he  i 
would  never  again  hit  the  trail.  For  it  was 
he  who  sat  in  the  lambent  lantern-light.  And  | 
a crude  wreath  hung  on  Dad  Billing’s  cabin  ■ 
door. 
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maintaining  a stock  of  'Wildlife  once  it  had 
been  established.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  a few  of  us  have  dared  to 
suggest  that  much  more  game  is  produced 
naturally  in  nature’s  fields  and  forests  than 
artificially  by  man.  I have  been  cussed  out 
of  a meeting  of  sportsmen  for  suggesting  that 
New  York  State  might  close  up  her  game 
farms  five  years  out  of  ten  and  still  harvest 
about  the  same  number  of  quail  and  of  pheas- 
ants. I must  admit  I feel  the  same  way 
about  the  importation  of  cottontails.  For 
nature  still  remains  the  great  producer. 

Though  starting  at  about  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  establishing  areas  in  which  a 
seed  stock  of  game  might  find  refuge  when 
the  guns  start  popping  was  not  given  the 
standing  of  a panacea  until  about  1920.  For 
the  next  fifteen  years  most  sportsmen  lived 
in  the  hope  that  game  sufficient  to  restock 
entire  states  might  spread  from  a sprinkling 
of  such  units  over  the  countryside.  Here 
again,  while  refuges  certainly  play  their  part. 


under  any  save  specialized  conditions,  they 
do  not  give  us  the  whole  answer  for  which 
we  are  ever  seeking. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  ever-growing 
group  of  Wildlife  production  ideas  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  previous  failures  of 
much  advertised  cure-alls.  Even  as  the 
microbe  hunter  has  attracted  the  imagination 
of  the  man  in  the  street  to  the  field  of 
medicine,  so  the  fact-finders  have  sold  the 
potentialities  of  Wildlife  research  to  the 
sportsman.  The  day  of  producing  Wildlife 
crops  “by  guess  and  by  gosh”  is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  the  more  prosaic  but  produc- 
tive planning  of  the  Wildlife  Manager.  We 
find  ourselves  caught  in  a maelstrom  of  new 
ideas  and  theories  contradicting  long-estab- 
lished beliefs.  Such  terms  as  environment, 
ecological  reaction,  biota,  carrying  capacity, 
range  productivity  and  vulnerability  to  pre- 
dation are  becoming  more  widely  used  and 
well  understood.  Money  in  amounts  un- 
believable a few  years  ago  is  now  being 


spent  to  “learn  how”  to  make  two  pheasants  i 4 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  Conservation-  I (1 
ists,  eager  as  ever  to  embrane  a new  panacea,  4 
are  pressing  for  answers  to  the  thousand-and-  4 
one  questions  they  have  always  wondered  a 
about. 

They  are  gettting  them.  Good  answers.  Poor  ' jj 
answers.  Some  half-baked;  others  uncor-  I" 
related;  a few  carefully  digested.  From  the  ^ 
point  of  view  of  the  research  workers  in  this  | ^ 
field  it  is  encouraging  to  find  them  becoming  ! 
less  ready  to  answer  when  asked  and  more 
anxious  to  digest  an^  integrate  their  findings 
in  the  light  of  other  correlated  studies.  If  j ® 
they  can  just  keep  their  names  out  of  print 
and  their  faces  away  from  such  meetings  as  ® 
this  until  they  feel  reasonably  certain  that  I * 
their  findings  will  not  be  relegated  to  an  ' 
unimportant  corner  by  the  new  discoveries  * 
of  the  next  research  worker  to  study  the 
same  problem,  they  may  yet  justify  the  con- 
fidence the  sportsman  has  so  readily  placed  » 
in  them  as  game  abundance  prophets.  If 
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1 they  do  not,  a wiser  group  of  men  will  turn 
» away  to  the  next  cure-all  produced  by  man’s 
' inventive  genius. 

In  fact,  there  are  already  signs  of  a new 
one  on  the  horizon.  It  is  blessed  by  the 
potent  name  of  conservation  education.  It 
• differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  does  not 
of  itself  directly  produce  more  Wildlife.  It 
depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  its  ability 
to  instill  into  its  believers  an  understanding 
and  a vision  of  conservation  practices  strong 
enough  to  control  their  actions.  Wherever 
conservation  steps  from  the  field  of  physical 
science  into  that  of  social  science  and  of 
public  relations  there  exists  an  opporimity 
for  education  to  play  a part  second  to  none 
in  productivity.  I think  it  was  Walt  Whitman 
who  said: 

“There  was  a child  went  forth  every  day, 
And  the  first  object  he  look’d  upon,  that 
object  he  became. 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for  the 
day  or  a certain  part  of  the  day. 

Or  for  many  years  or  stretching  cycles  of 
years. 

The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  child. 
And  grass  and  white  and  red  morning-glories, 
and  white  and  red  clover,  and  the  song 
of  the  phoebe-bird. 


In  fact,  I have  often  seen  a hunter  kill  a 
squirrel  in  the  act  of  burying  a nut,  pick 
up  the  carcass  and  start  off  in  search  of  an- 
other tree,  leaving  the  squirrel’s  nut,  which 
would  have  meant  another  tree,  unplanted 
beside  the  hole  the  animal  had  prepared. 

Nut  planting,  however,  is  a simple  matter 
for  the  sportsman  hunting  in  the  Fall,  when 
i ripe  nuts  drop  from  the  tree.  The  only  tool 
he  needs  in  planting  wanuts,  butternuts, 
hickory  and  other  nuts  is  a small  garden 
trowel  or  a sharpened  stick  to  msike  a hole 
four  inches  deep.  If  he  lacks  these,  he  can 
> use  his  boot  heel  to  drive  the  nuts  into  soft 
grovmd.  Nut  trees  have  tap  roots  and  should 
! be  planted  60  feet  apart  in  good  deep  soil, 

1 where  they  will  not  interfere  with  farming, 

’ preferably  on  the  edge  of  woods  or  along 
• country  roads  as  both  nut  and  fruit  trees 
require  sunshine  to  mature  and  produce  nuts 
I and  fruit.  Walnuts  and  butternuts  have  a 
i hull  which  contains  fertilizing  elements  so 
the  green  hull  preferably  should  be  left  on 
I the  nut  but  crushed  with  the  heel  when 
I planting.  Hulled  nuts  will  grow,  but  they 
I should  be  planted  in  the  Fall  before  they 
dry.  If  squirrels,  the  original  nut  planters, 
are  likely  to  dig  them  up,  place  a stone  or  a 

November  Foods  of 

food  for  the  following  fall  and  winter.  The 
food-patch  mixture  used  for  game  birds  in 
Pennsylvania  is  about  the  best  for  conditions 
there  (fig.  2).  Another  excellent  practice 
used  by  many  farmers  and  by  sportsmen 
working  with  farmers  is  to  leave  several 
rows  of  partly  picked  corn  adjacent  to  known 
wintering  coverts  (fig.  3).  This  is  often  less 
trouble  for  a farmer  than  is  the  planting  of  a 
food-patch. 

For  both  pheasants  and  bobwhites,  it  is 
best  to  provide  food  near  woody  coverts 
where  it  is  known  that  birds  like  to  winter. 


And  the  Third-month  lambs  and  the  sow’s 
pink-faint  litter,  and  the  mare’s  foal  and 
the  cow’s  calf. 

And  the  noisy  brood  of  the  barnyard  or  by 
the  mire  of  the  pond-side, 

“And  the  apple-trees  cover’d  with  blossoms 
and  the  fruit  afterward,  and  wood-berries, 
and  the  commonest  weeds  by  the  road, 

“And  the  schoolmistress  that  pass’d  on  her 
way  to  school, 

“The  village  on  the  highland  seen  from  afar, 
at  sunset,  the  river  between. 

Shadows,  aureola  and  mist,  the  light  falling 
on  roofs  and  gables  of  white  or  brown  two 
miles  off, 

“These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went 
forth  every  day,  and  who  now  goes,  and  will 
always  go  forth  every  day.” 

In  the  field  of  conservation  education,  all 
unnoticed  by  most  of  us,  there  is  a struggle 
going  on  right  now  between  those  who  be- 
lieve in  making  the  rod  or  the  gun  an  excuse 
for  many  a pleasant  day  afield,  and  those  who 
prefer  to  use  but  camera  and  binoculars. 
The  weight  of  numbers  is  on  the  side  of  the 
so-called  nature  lover;  the  advantage  of  more 


piece  of  chicken  wire  over  them,  these  should 
be  removed  in  the  Spring  before  the  nuts 
sprout.  Hulled  nuts  can  also  be  planted  in 
the  Fall,  stratified  in  boxes  which  must  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Holes  should  be 
bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  which  should 
be  sunk  flush  with  the  ground. 

Place  two  inches  of  sandy  loam  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  then  place  the  nuts  one 
inch  apart  on  top,  add  another  two  inches 
of  loam  and  a second  row  of  nuts  and  cover 
with  two  inches  of  loam. 

Trees  can  also  be  purchased  from  nurseries. 

During  the  present  depression  many  of  our 
unemployed  have  gathered  and  sold  nuts. 
Nut  kernels  have  many  uses,  and  are  a 
delicious,  valuable  and  wholesome  food. 

* “It  takes  33  pounds  of  food  to  grow  one 
pound  of  meat  in  a steer.  Every  pound  of 
milk  takes  5 pounds  of  food  to  produce.  A 
pound  of  eggs  takes  twenty  pounds  of  food 
for  the  hen.  But  it  is  reliably  stated  that  one 
pound  of  walnut  meats  has  the  value  of  five 
pounds  of  eggs,  nine  and  a half  pounds  of 
milk  or  four  pounds  of  beef  loin.  Nuts  are 
rich  in  proteins,  oils  and  starches,  one  kind 
having  more  of  one  and  less  of  another  food 
element.  Walnuts  are  rich  in  oils  and  proteins 


Sportsmen  should  contact  their  friends  among 
the  farmers  and  make  arrangements  to  plant 
food-patches  or  leave  strips  of  standing  corn 
near  good  woody  cover.  Birds  that  winter  in 
good  condition  will  produce  other  birds  that 
may  be  hunted  for  sport  that  fall. 
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active  interest  and  organization  lies  with  the 
users  of  rod  and  gun.  Whichever  wins  car- 
ries with  him  the  youth  of  tomorrow. 

These,  then,  are  the  horses  we  as  conser- 
vationists are  riding.  Grouped  for  ready 
reference,  they  are: 

1.  Protection  of  the  seed  stock  and  con- 
trol of  the  harvest. 

2.  Propagation,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Here  we  may  include  the  operation  of 
game  farms  and  the  restocking  of 
coverts  with  wild-trapped  species. 

3.  Research  (the  lead  horse). 

4.  Education,  to  furnish  the  motive  and 
inspiration  for  understanding  action. 

Wildlife  management,  of  which  -we  are 
hearing  so  much  today,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  proper  hitching  and  teaming  of  these 
four  horses  that  among  them  pull  the  con- 
servation wagon.  Alone  or  improperly  hitch- 
ed, due  to  the  dominant  enthusiasm  of  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  for  one  or  an- 
other of  these  horses,  they  may  pull  as  much 
against  as  with  each  other. 

Tomorrow’s  sportsmen  will  be  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  way  you  and  I hook  up  today’s 
horses. 


Continued  from  Page  3 

with  less  starch.  Chestnuts  have  less  oil  and 
more  starch.  But  a mixed  nut,  vegetable  and 
cereal  diet  can  readily  be  made  complete 
with  practically  no  meat.  Nuts  contain  im- 
portant vitamins  also.” 

A farmer  in  Iowa  recently  paid  off  a large 
mortgage  on  his  farm  by  selling  the  black 
walnut  trees  on  his  woodlot,  realizing  from 
$25.00  to  $235.00  a tree.  A curly  black  walnut 
tree  from  Kentucky  sold  for  $3,500.  A few 
years  ago  a movement  was  on  foot  to  name 
the  black  walnut  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  utility  our  national  tree.  Forty  years 
ago,  walnuts  sold  for  50  cents  a bushel.  Today 
they  are  worth  $5.00  a bushel  and  hickory 
nuts  are  almost  a thing  of  the  past.  Today 
walnut  lumber  is  five  times  and  hickory 
three  times  as  valuable  as  the  soft  woods. 

Many  of  us  insure  our  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  our  children.  Why  not  plant  a grove  of 
nut  trees  for  the  benefit  of  posterity?  For 
the  value  of  these  trees,  both  aesthetic  and 
commercial,  is  unchallengable  and  in  aug- 
menting your  possessions  by  planting  them 
you  will  also  have  the  joy  of  knowing  you 
are  providing  food  for  the  people  and  wild- 
life of  the  nation. 

• Nut  Growing — By  Morris. 
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IT’S  A BIG  JOB! 

By  JOHN  MOCK 

Editoi^s  Note:  Ou  - readers  might  be  inter- 

ested in  knowing  that  all  the  2i’ork  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Mock's  account  has  been  done  by  the  use 
of  U'.P.A.  labor,  and  that  another  W.P.A.  pro- 
ject has  been  submitted  and  additional  work  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  done  on  Gatne  Lands  No. 
117.  The  same  program  is  being  carried  on  on 
a great  percentage  of  other  Game  Lands  by 
IV.P.A.  and  other  relief  help.  From  ip,oo  to 
i6on  W.P.A.  employees  are  svorking  constantly 
on  these  lands  to  make  them  better  areas  for 
wildlife. 

AA^HAT  goes  on  there? 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  detail  work 
involved  in  putting  a piece  of  ground  into 
operation  as  a State  Game  Land  Project. 

Some  time  ago  an  inspection  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  117.  located  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, revealed  the  following  undertakings: 

Built  three  miles  of  red-dog  road,  10  feet 
wide  with  a two-foot  berm  on  either  side. 
Built  eight  brick  and  stone  culverts  with 
iron  casing  drains.  Walled  up  18  springs  and 
built  one  brick  spring  house.  Repaired  one 
wooden  building  and  put  stone  foundations 
beneath  it  for  use  in  storing  timber  and  tools. 
Completed  seven  gates  into  the  Game  Lands. 
Constructed  11  dams,  which  ranged  up  to 
three  feet  in  height.  Installed  30  rabbit  shel- 
ters and  retreats,  the  material  used  being 
brush. 

Planted  314,000  trees  and  shrubs.  Cleaned 
out  18  additional  springs.  Built  tool  shed  24x 
12  feet.  Cut  stones  sufficient  for  half  the 
construction  of  a 20x20-foot  building.  Mowed 
and  grubbed  21  miles  of  boundary  lines. 
Mowed  and  grubbed  two  miles  of  refuge 
lines.  Put  up  2000  new  boundary  line  post- 
ers. 50  metal  refuge  signs  and  300  cardboard 
posters.  Built  500  boards  for  farm-game  re- 
fuge projects  from  chestnut  obtained  from 
another  refuge  keeper.  Transplanted  100  red 
osier  shrubs  and  erected  11  poles  for  pole 
traps. 


Plant  Wildlife  Foods 

Getting  away  from  the  large  refuges,  which 
are  more  suitable  for  large  game,  of  which 
there  is  little  in  Washington  County,  the 
refuges  adopted  have  been  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  installed  on  the  farm-game  pro- 
jects, being  more  adaptable  to  the  game  of 
the  region  insofar  as  cruising  radius,  food 
requirements,  protection,  outflow  of  surplus 
and  other  factors  concerning  rabbits,  quail, 
pheasants  and  others  of  the  small  game 
group. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  its  acquisition.  State 
Game  Lands  No.  117  was  planted  with  ever- 
greens for  cover  purposes.  Since  that  time 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  those 
considered  wildlife  foods  and  shrubs.  Present 
plantings  include  dogwoods,  panicled  flower- 
ing and  red  osier.  Hardwoods  include  hick- 
orj’,  walnut,  butternut,  hazelnut,  white  and 
rock  oaks.  Mulberry,  sassafras  and  black 
gum,  lespedeza,  alfalfa,  sweet,  white  and  red 
clover,  and  soy  beans  are  the  legumes.  Listed 
among  the  grains  are  field  and  sweet  com, 
kaffir  corn,  buckwheat,  Pennsylvania  food 
mixture  and  Stockman’s  No.  1.  Shrubs  in- 
clude black  elderberrj',  barberry,  American 
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thinned  out.  Elm  and  such  other  non-food- 
producing  trees  will  be  reduced  in  number. 

In  dense  growths  “openings”  will  be  made 
to  encourage  ground  growth.  “Dusting”  spots  j 
will  be  created  through  the  proper  means. 
Apple  trees  are  to  be  pruned. 

“What  goes  on  there?” 

When  the  sportsmen  learn  of  the  many  1 
and  varied  undertakings  which  are  required 
to  create  permanent  wildlife  habitat  upon 
lands  which  have  been  abandoned  and  left 
to  grow  wild,  or  upon  intensively  cultivated 
lands  which  are  barren  of  all  suitable  food  : 
and  environment  for  wildlife,  then  will  they 
realize  that  it  takes  time,  money  and  effort 
to  bring  about  the  accomplishments  which  ;i 
result  in  better  sport  afield.  | 

.i 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 
50c  PER  YEAR  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  — $1.00  PER  YEAR  IN 
OTHER  STATES,  CANADA  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
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Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $ for  whicl-i 

enter  my  subscription  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  for 

years.  DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS 

Name 

Address 

City State 

NOTE;  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  the  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  DEPT.  OF  REVENUE 


privet,  coral  berry  and  black  haws,  along 
the  streams. 

Abandoned  fields  have  been  plowed  to  pro- 
mote weed  growth  and  other  vegetation, 
while  lime  has  been  added  where  needed  to 
sweeten  the  soil  and  natural  fertilizers  will 
be  created  through  crop  rotation. 

A nursery  has  been  established  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shrubs  and  transplants.  Fire  trails 
have  been  established  over  the  entire  area 
as  needed.  Clump  plantings  have  been  made 
for  pheasants,  in  addition  to  dens  for  squir- 
rels and  raccoons. 

Encourage  Ground  Growth 

Selective  cuttings  are  made  from  standing 
growths  to  promote  better  wildlife  foods. 
Hawthorn  and  crabapple  thickets  will  be 


OBEY  THE  LAW  » » » HELP  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

Stop  the  cheater  by 

reporting  his  license  number!  Automobile  license 

numbers 

will  help 

too  I 

The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are  real  sportsmen,  and  observe  the  law. 

They 

can  help  themsel  .i 

by  reporting  promptly  those  who  violate.  (Use  the  list  below:) 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS 

COUNTY 

Phone 

Adams  

. . Leo  Bushman,  264  Baltimore  St.,  Gettysburg  . . 

Allegheny  

. . ,R.  A.  Liphart,  334  E.  11th  Ave.,  Homestead  . . . 

1550 

Armstrong 

,..R.  H.  McKissick,  129  Rebecca  St..  Kittanning 

785 

Beaver  

. . J.  B.  McGregor,  1099  Turnpike  St.,  Beaver  

1.503 

, . .John  S Dittmar,  Loysburg  

7 

Berks  

. . .Joseph  Leiendecker,  18  Berks  Place.  Wyomissing  

. . .Reading 

4-2713 

Blair 

. . .C.  C.  Brennecke,  2520  21st  Ave.,  Altoona  

2-697  1 

Bradford  

. . .Rodman  C.  Case.  927  Main  St.,  I’owanda  

337 

Bucks 

. . ,S.  Earl  Carpenter,  41  Tavlor  Ave..  Doylestown  

5168 

Butler  

. . Troy  C.  Burns,  N.  Main  St.  Extension.  Butler  

32100 

Cambria  

. . ,E.  B.  Thompson,  396  Coleman  Ave.,  Johnstown  

F3,5911 

Cameron 

. . Max  N.  Ostrum.  321  Third  St.,  Emporium  

4482 

Carbon  

. . ,W.  C.  Achey,  311  First  St.,  Weatherly  

4741 

Centre  

. . Thomas  A.  Mosier,  120  N.  Spring  St.  Bellefonte  

38 

Chester  

. . .J.  E.  McCannon,  83  S.  5th  Ave.,  ^oatesville  

191 

Clarion  

. . .H.  J.  Updegraff.  Shippenville  

64 

Clearfield  

...Frank  E.  Couse,  11  Weaver  St.,  Clearfield  

1354 

Clinton  

. . M.  L.  Reeder,  R.  No.  1,  Lock  Haven  

108 

Columbia  

. . M.  L.  Hagenbuch,  295  Penn  St.,  Bloomsburg  

692 

Crawford  

...G.  W.  Keppler,  255  Locust  St.,  Meadville  

1146 

Cumberland  

. . . J.  M,  Foreman,  239  W.  South  St.,  Carlisle 

234J 

Dauphin  

. . ,M.  P.  Motter,  4231  Elmerton  Ave.,  Colonial  Park  

Harrisburg 

55528 

Delaware  

. . .B.  J.  Davis,  436  E Baltimore  Ave..  Media  

295 

Elk  

. . ,E.  L.  Shields,  Eshbach  Road,  St.  Marys  

5341 

Erie  

. . John  G.  Kennedy,  238  E.  22nd  St.,  Erie  

03-215 

Fayette  

. . .T.  T.  Schafer,  16  Wilmington  St.,  LTniontown  

3794 

Forest  

. . .Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta  

189 

Franklin 

...Wm.  W.  Britton.  573  E.  Catherine  St.,  Chambersburg  

195 

Fulton  

...I.  C.  Baumgardner.  S.  2nd  St„  McConnellsburg 

22 

Greene  

...J.  F.  Blair,  123  N.  Richhill  St.,  Waynesburg  

267 

Huntingdon 

...T.  F.  Bell,  407  16th  St,  Huntingdon  

153 

Indiana  

• . O.  M.  Pinkerton,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Indiana  

1934 

Jefferson 

. ..L.  J.  Haney,  Brookville  

366R 

Juniata  

. . - H.  W.  Fisher,  611  Washington  Ave.,  Mifflintown  

176 

Lackawanna  

• ■•F.  E.  Jenkins,  Layton  Road,  Chinchilla  

367R2 

Lancaster  

• ••J.  M.  Haverstick,  741  College  Ave.,  Lancaster  

5540 

Lawrence  

• • -F.  L.  Coen,  R.  No.  5,  New  Castle  

5211 

Lebanon  

. . Philip  H.  Melching,  409  Gannon  St.,  Lebanon  

681 

Lehigh 

. . .Wm.  A Moyer,  25  N.  18th  St.,  Allentown  

2-6739 

Luzerne  

. . Samuel  K.  Weigel,  75  E.  Bennett  St.,  Kingston  

7-5382 

Lycoming 

. . .F.  F.  Crosby,  1442  Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport  

2-7313 

McKean  

. . .Wm.  J.  Carpenter,  Anderson  St.,  Mt.  Jewett  

252! 

Mercer  

. . Duane  E.  Lettie,  113  W.  Market  St.,  Mercer  

6 

Mifflin 

. . .R.  E.  McCoy,  317  Logan  St.,  Lewistown  

2916 

Monroe  

...A.  N.  Frantz,  75  Elk  St.,  E.  Stroudsburg  

1272 

Montgomery  

. . Ambrose  Gerhart,  141  Central  Ave.,  Souderton  

873 

Montour  

. . .B.  P.  Yeager.  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

1210 

Northampton  

. . .M.  D.  Stewart,  1535  Northampton  St.,  Easton  

2-2023 

Northumberland  

. ..B.  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

1210 

Perry  

...H.  H.  Groninger,  New  Bloomfield  

80 

Philadelphia  

. . E.  W.  Stucke,  7806  Verree  Ave.,  Phila 

. . . Pilgrim 

4813 

Pike  

. ..J.  H,  Lohmann,  High  St..  Milford  

240 

Potter  

...A.  G.  Logue,  107  W.  First  St.,  Coudersport  

278 

Schuylkill  

. . John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg  

Snyder  

. ■ C.  F.  Walker,  Beavertown  

16R3’ 

Somerset 

. ,.J.  S.  Shuler,  354  W.  Garrett  St.,  Somerset  

Sullivan  

. . R.  E.  Latimer.  Muncy  Valley  

15R2 

Susquehanna 

. . .W.  D.  Denton,  New  Milford  

16 

Tioga  

. .L  H Wood  3 Eberenz  St.,  Wellsboro  

196R 

Union 

. . .F.  S.  Fisher.  400  Green  St.,  Mifflinburg  

6257 

Venango  

. ,W.  T,  Campbell,  523  Liberty  St„  Franklin  

1107 

Warren  

. . .George  L.  Norris,  1007  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren  

2939 

Washington  

...C.  C.  .Stainbrook,  52  Harrison  St.,  Washington  

566 

Wayne  

• M R Miller  30  Stanton  St.,  Honesdale  

Westmoreland 

. . R.  D.  Reed,  (Actg.)  1610  Ligonier  St.,  Latrobe  

1140W 

Wyoming  

. . Albert  A.  Wargo,  161  E.  Tioga  St.,  Tunkhannock  

3671 

York 

. . .A.  C.  Ganster,  520  Girard  Ave.,  York  

7434 

Space  does  not  permit 

listing  the  Game  Protectors  on  special  assignment,  those  in 

charge  of 

Land  Mana, 

cement. 

and  the  large  corps  of  Deputy  Game  Protectors. 

PLEASE  REFER  TO  INSIDE  OF  COVER  FOR  ADDRESSES  OF  FIELD  DIVISION 

SUPERVISORS. 
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Always  Be  Carefull 
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Always  Be  Courteous 
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Always  Be  Considerate 
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SPORTSMAN’S  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

THE  WILD  TURKEY 
NOBLEST  OF  CAME  BIRDS 

By  Wm.  G.  Fluke 

By  ROSS  L LEFFLER* 

• 

"N  yTUCH  has  been  said — thousands  of  words  written — pictures  shown — yet  every 

★ 

few  days  there  appears  in  the  newspapers  a story  of  some  hunter  who  has 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  RABBIT 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 

been  seriously  wounded  or  killed  while  hunting.  This  situation  becomes  increasingly 
alarming  when  we  learn  that  during  the  early  port  of  the  1940  Groundhog  season 
18  persons  were  seriously  injured  and  5 were  killed,  despite  widespread  publicity 
given  to  safety  through  newspapers,  radios,  magazines,  etc.  Therefore,  it  appeals 

★ 

to  me,  that  one  of  the  most  commendable  activities  the  sportsmen's  organizations  could 

THE  VALUE  OF  PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 

By  W.  J.  Hamti-ton,  Jr. 

undertake  \>^ould  be  the  establishment  of  "safety  committees"  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  their  members  to  be  more  careful  in  handling  firearms  and  to  learn  how  to 
become  moie  proficient  in  their  use. 

These  committees  would  no  doubt  be  responsible  for  a noticeable  decrease  in 

★ 

hunting  accidents  in  future  years,  and  would  also  result  in  better  bags  because  of 

LAZY  BONES 

By  Jack  Anderson 

superior  shooting;  also  less  game  is  likely  to  be  crippled  to  die  of  a lingering  death 
because  of  inferior  marksmanship. 

★ 

If  associations  would  include  safety  units  as  integral  parts  of  their  organizations 
the  influence  of  their  accomplishments  would  be  felt  throughout  their  entire  com- 

RUFFED  CROUSE  POINTERS 

By  Samuel  B.  Webb 

munities  ana  other  groups  would  ask  that  they,  too,  be  given  the  special  training 
which  the  committees  offer. 

★ 

The  influence  of  this  precautionary  measure  would  no  doubt  also  be  felt  if  and 

SELF  SELECTION  OF  FALL 
AND  WINTER  FOODS  BY 
RINCNECK  PHEASANTS 

By  WiNTHROP  C.  Skoglund 

when  non-military  groups  are  asked  to  ploy  a port  in  any  home  defense  plans 
which  might  be  contemplated  by  either  the  federal  or  state  governments. 

Every  sportsmen's  organization  has  among  its  members  men  who  ore  experts 
with  firearms.  Usually  some  of  these  individuals  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  would  therefore  be  especially  well  equipped  and  trained  to  import 

★ 

their  knowledge  to  other  members  of  their  organizations  Such  being  the  case  the 

SPORTSMEN’S  QUERIES 

By  Chas.  F.  Sambaugh 

Game  Commission  sincerely  hopes  and  advocates  that  every  club  will  take  advant- 
age of  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a progiam  which  will  help  several 
very  important  causes. 

★ 

The  Commission  feels  also  that  many  organizations  would  be  greatly  benefitted 

WILDLIFE  — THEN  AND 
NOW 

if  their  members  were  taught  all  the  important  essentials  of  First  Aid.  Such  knowl- 
edge would  be  of  the  utmost  value  not  only  when  hunting  but  during  any  emerg- 

★ 

ency  which  may  arise.  The  more  persons  who  are  qualified  to  administer  first  aid 
properly  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be  of  some  unformnote  person  becoming  per- 

FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

By  Newbold  Ely 

,A, 

monently  maimed  or  possibly  even  dying  because  no  one  on  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  was  equipped  to  administer  even  temporary  help  in  the  form  of  first 
aid  to  the  hapless  victim.  Surely  in  every  locality  where  there  is  a sportsmen's  organ- 

A. 

izotion  there  is  a physician  who  would  gladly  offer  his  services  for  such  a worthy 

SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
Page  32 

cause. 

Sportsmen's  organizations  of  today  have  far  greater  responsibilities  to  mankind 

AH' 

than  ever  before,  and  if  such  associations  are  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  their  own 
communities  they  will  hove  to  accept  these  added  responsibilities  with  the  some  fine 

Cover  design  by 
Fred  Everett 

spirit  which  they  have  shown  toward  the  conservation  o'i  the  natural  resources  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  very  important  but  of 
for  more  importance  is  the  conservation  of  human  life. 

♦President,  Penna.  Game  Commission. 
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Call  a Cad  a Cad 


By  an  exaggerated  sense  of  good  fellowship  and  ways  of  the 
gentleman,  the  great  majority  of  American  sportsmen  are  still 
^laying  sucker  to  a none  too  small  minority  of  “gamehog”  hunters. 

This  was  driven  home  by  the  recent  hunting  season  when  the 
,;sual  underbreath  tales  of  illegal  exploits  seemed  just  as  rampant 
IS  before  all  the  campaigns  of  public  enlightenment. 

You,  as  the  sportsman  who  frequents  the  woods  and  fields,  know 
;he  stories: 

The  staunch  citizen  and  self-styled  sportsman  returns  from  his 
jig  game  hunt  with  a fine  moose  trophy.  Secretly  he  whispers  to 
lis  friends  that  two  other 
noose  were  shot  before  he  got 
1 head  worth  keeping.  . . . 

3h,  well,  the  natives  needed 
;he  meat.  The  trip  required 
1 lot  of  time  and  expense.  The 
levil  with  limits! 

A certain  type  farmer  who 
aas  been  complaining  about 
lepredations  by  hunters  posts 
[lis  land  securely,  blatantly 
leclaring  “No  Hunting.”  Then 
when  the  season  opens  he  in- 
cites in  his  select  friends  and 
ieUs  them  to  go  to  it.  It’s  his 
property.  His  land  produced 
the  game.  His  grain  fed  it. 

The  devil  with  limits! 

The  metropolitan  hunter 
hastens  to  the  best  pheasant 
cover  at  the  opening  gun.  The 
birds  are  aplenty  and  he  stuffs 
his  hunting  coat  far  beyond  its 
legal  capacity.  Back  home 
neighbors  gather  ’round  to  ad- 
mire his  prowess  and  hear  the 
alibi  for  the  extras.  Someone 
else  would  have  gotten  them 
anyway.  He  has  only  two  days 
to  hunt  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. Think  he’s  a sap?  The 
devil  with  limits! 

It’s  time  that  the  real  sports- 
men who  are  footing  the  con- 
servation and  restoration  bill 
caU  a halt  to  this  sort  of  stuff. 

The  part  of  the  good  fellow 
and  gentleman  can  be  carried 
too  far.  By  the  very  fact  that 
■we  listen  to  these  “smart  aleck”  accounts  of  undetected  violations 
without  at  least  giving  vociferous  protest  means  that  we  are  con- 
doning and  fostering  such  spirit! 

No  matter  how  valuable  the  instrument  of  education  may  be  for 
eventually  inculcating  respect  for  the  game  laws,  you  can’t  laugh 
off  the  need  of  rigorous  enforcement  if  any  game  restoration  pro- 
gram is  to  be  effective.  There  is  no  greater  truth  than  the  oft  re- 
peated axiom  “an  animal  saved  is  better  than  an  animal  made.” 
When  a wiseacre  minority  practices  a doctrine  of  the-devil-with- 
limits  much  or  all  of  the  constructive  measures  of  the  majority  are 
futile. 

And  when  real  sportsmen  tolerate  and  suffer  this  minority  de- 
struction by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  good  fellowship  they  are 
chucking  all  for  a mess  of  pottage! 


It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  there  were  more  game  law  violations 
this  year  than  ordinarily,  numerically  speaking,  but  certainly  there 
were  enough.  It  is  quite  possible  that  better  hunting  conditions 
have  resuscitated  dormant  game  hog  tendencies,  though  we  would 
hesitate  an  opinion  on  this.  But  from  widespread  parts  of  the 
l.'nited  States  and  Canada  come  sorrowful  notes  from  conscientious 
hunters  telling  that  the  game  hog  and  alibi  slayer  has  been  prev- 
alent. 

What  to  do? 

The  answer  according  to  some  is  for  every  individual  to  act  as  a 
self-appointed  game  warden.  Many  who  are  backing  constructive 

game  restoration  work  by 
their  money  and  sweat  don't 
feel  like  pulling  punches. 
They're  ready  to  call  the  game 
hog  the  thief  he  is  and  treat 
him  accordingly. 

This  means  in  ev'ery -instance 
of  open  violation  the  report- 
ing of  the  incident  to  proper 
authorities.  By  what  stretch 
of  imagination  about  gentle- 
manly precepts  can  we  justify 
any  other  action?  The  man 
who  sneeringly  tears  down 
the  restoration  structure  that 
you  have  been  nurturing  de- 
serves no  more  consideration 
than  the  thief  who  enters  your 
home.  Put  the  sneers  where 
they  belong! 

But  this  does  not  take  care 
of  the  big  game  hunter  who 
selects  his  head  from  the  dead, 
the  type  of  landowner  friend 
who  has  forgotten  that  game 
is  everyone's  property,  or  the 
suave  slick  who  thinks  the 
decent  sportsman's  a sap — 
those  who  break  the  laws  and 
then  confidingly  brag. 

What  to  do  about  this  type 
of  vermin'? 

Without  calling  up  anymore 
courage  than  it  takes  to  call  a 
cad  a cad.  sportsmen  of  Amer- 
ica could  soon  dwindle  down 
these  "smart-aleck''  violators. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
frown  rather  than  a half- 
hearted smile,  a few  words  of  remonstration  rather  than  of  "cour- 
teous” condonement,  the  next  time  one  of  your  wise  guy  friends 
pops  off  with  a confidential  tale  of  how  he  beat  the  game  laws. 
Let's  quit  this  business  of  encouraging  and  suckling  a llock  of  vio- 
lators by  being  “a  good  fellow"' 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  more  effective  in  keeping  the  aver- 
age man  to  the  straight  and  narrow  than  censure  by  his  friends. 
You  wouldn't  think  it  clever  if  one  of  your  friends  recited  how  he 
had  committed  a civil  crime.  Why  should  you  regard  a game  law 
violation  in  different  light? 

The  next  time  some  one  tells  an  underbreath  violation  story, 
niake  his  face  redden!  When  he  smirks  "The  devil  with  limits. 
I'm  no  sap!”  answer  him  with,  "The  devil  you  aren't." 

— and  Stop  the  “Smart  Aleck”  Game  Hogs. 


The  “smart  aleck’s”  and  same  boss  are  responsihle  fiir  a jrreat  nian.v 
No  Trespassini;  sLiis. 


Mississippi  Game  and  Fish. 
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Tile  Wild  Turkey  Played  an  IiiiDortaiit  Kele  in  the  Pilsrims  First  Thaiikssivine. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  >>  >> 

Noblest  oF  Game  Birds 

By  Wm.  G.  Fluke* 


WE  are  again  nearing  that  time-honored 
occasion  when  we  halt  in  our  every- 
day activities  to  contemplate  the  mercies  and 
kindnesses  of  Providence.  For  Thanksgiving 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  first  observed  such  a festival  the 
autumn  following  the  year  of  their  landing. 
They  had  suffered  dreadfully  during  the  first 
winter.  But  a bountiful  harvest  having  been 
ingathered  in  1621  their  good  fortune  was 
deemed  a fitting  reason  for  the  appointment 
of  a period  in  which  publicly  to  give  thanks. 
This  instituted  a festival  now  long  observed 
annually,  but  in  Massachusetts  probably  not 
adopted  as  such  until  1680.  Other  periods 
for  giving  thanks  were  set  aside,  however, 
these  were  not  at  stated  intervals,  but  were 
held  whenever  unexpected  prosperity  or 
unhoped-for  aid  in  adversity  moved  them  to 
special  acts  of  praise. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  for- 
mation of  a Federal  government,  the  feast 
became  a national  one.  In  1789  George  Wash- 
ington appointed  November  26  a day  of 
national  Thanksgiving.  In  1795  he  recom- 
mended February  19  as  Thanksgiving  Day, 
not  of  course,  as  a harvest  festival,  but  rather 


♦Member,  Penna.  Game  Commission. 


in  gratitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
There  were  no  more  nationally  proclaimed 
days  until  the  time  of  James  Madison,  al- 
though many  states  kept  up  the  custom. 

Other  colonies  followed  suit,  Connecticut 
beginning  the  practice,  it  is  believed,  in  1639, 
and  instituting  it  as  a regular  custom  by  1649. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  that  state  we  must  give 
credit  for  perpetuating  it.  Connecticut  early 
observed  such  a festival  through  civil  author- 
ity, and  was  the  first  province  to  make  it  an 
annual  occasion;  it  was  a recognized  institu- 
tion even  before  King  Philip’s  War.  Even  as 
late  as  the  last  decade  Connecticut  held  a 
unique  position  among  the  states  whenever 
November  came.  For  “Uncle  Toby”,  Con- 
necticut’s Governor  Cross,  annually  wrote 
such  a delectable  proclamation  the  entire 
nation  used  to  look  forward  to  the  next  one. 
And  the  governor  never  failed  the  admirers 
of  his  exquisite  sentiments  and  his  masterly 
power  of  expression. 

Two  Thanksgiving  Days  were  observed  by 
the  North  in  1863,  crucial  year  of  the  Civil 
War,  Following  Union  victory  at  Gettysburg, 
Lincoln  designated  August  6 as  a special 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  on  November  26, 
he  appointed  the  second.  Since  then  the 


last  Thursday  of  each  November  has  beei 
uninterruptedly  observed,  except  for  thi 
divided  thanks  offered  in  1939. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  by  the  Pilgrim 
was  an  impressive  affair.  The  feasting  lastec 
three  days  Governor  Bradford  sent  fou 
men  to  shoot  wild  birds  for  the  feast,  anc 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  brought  bad 
plenty  of  wild  turkeys,  for  Pilgrim  record, 
tell  us  that  there  was  a great  abundance  o 
these  fine  creatures  in  the  forest  at  that  time 
The  Wampanoag  sachem,  Massasoit,  adde< 
five  deer  to  the  larder  and,  together  witl 
ninety  of  his  befeathered  warriors,  attended 

Ever  since  the  first  Thanksgiving  observe! 
by  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  the  turkey  ha 
been  closely  associated  with  that  day,  it  i 
almost  a symbol  of  Thanksgiving.  Indeec 
when  we  think  of  Thanksgiving  an  image  o ' 
the  turkey  always  comes  to  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Presiden  i 
Andrew  Jackson  made  reference  to  will  ' 
turkeys  and  other  wildlife,  as  noted  below  ^ 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  Thanksgivin;  * 
Proclamation,  November  29,  1835: 

I. 

“We  thank  Thee  for  the  bountiful  suppl;  : 
of  wildlife  with  which  Thou  hast  blessei 
our  land;  for  the  turkeys  that  gobble  in  ou 
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forests;  the  flocks  of  geese  and  ducks  that 
honk  on  our  streams  and  lakes;  the  clouds 
of  carrier  pigeons  that  darken  the  skies;  and 
the  vast  herds  of  deer,  antelopes  and  buffaloes 
that  roam  the  boundless  plains  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains”. 

As  we  again  approach  festive  Thanksgiving 
it  seems  fitting  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
wild  turkey,  which  played  such  an  important 
role  in  the  feasts  of  those  early  days  set 
aside  to  give  thanks  for  life,  health  and 
aboundant  crops.  The  high  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  many  others  thought 
it  should  have  been  chosen  for  our  national 
symbol  instead  of  the  bald  eagle.  As  to  the 
bald  eagle  Franklin  had  these  objections: 
“ . . . he  is  a bird  of  bad  moral  character; 
he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly;  you  may 
have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree, 
where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches 
the  labor  of  the  fishing-hawk;  and  when  that 
diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a fish  . . . 
the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from 
him  . . . he  is  generally  poor  and  very 

lousy.  ...” 

Wild  turkeys  were  found  in  great  abund- 
ance by  the  North  American  pioneers.  They 
ranged  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
west  to  Michigan.  Great  flocks  of  them  roam- 
ed the  woods  and  they  often  traveled  great 
distances  in  search  of  food.  They  apparently 
were  particularly  plentiful  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  England,  although  they  are  no 
longer  found  there.  An  example  of  their 
early  abundance  is  indicated  by  a report  of 
Colonel  Wm.  F.  Oody  (Buffalo  Bill)  who 
acted  as  a scout  for  the  United  States  Army 
soon  after  the  transcontinental  railroads  were 
built.  He  once  reported  that  a grand  turkey 
round-up  was  made  in  which  two  or  three 
hundred  soldiers  surrounded  a grove  of  tim- 
ber where  with  guns,  clubs  and  stones  they 
(killed  from  four  to  five  hundred  of  these 
birds. 

Nature  provided  the  wild  turkey  with  a 
pair  of  stout  legs  which  enable  it  to  travel 
easily  over  a wide  extent  of  territory  in 
search  of  food.  Although  not  migratory  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  usually  employ  the 
term,  it  does  roam  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. These  movements  from  place  to  place 
are  made  when  the  food  supply  becomes 
scarce  or  exhausted.  It  adapts  itself  very 
readily  throughout  its  range  with  respect  to 
food  conditions.  It  eats,  according  to  the 
available  supply,  acorns,  berries,  grapes,  buds, 

; weed  and  grass  seeds.  It  is  also  fond  of  grain, 
I particularly  buckwheat,  and  devours  innu- 
merable quantities  of  insects,  including  grass- 
hoppers. This  varied  diet  apparently  helps  to 
Ijive  it  the  finest  flavor  of  any  fowl. 

' To  those  who  know  the  wild  turkey  it  is 
unquestionably  the  king  of  game  birds,  and 
i t is  one  of  the  wildest  of  all  wild  things  of 
:he  woods.  It  is  also  one  of  the  wisest,  as 
' ill  turkey  hunters  will  agree.  A glimpse  of 
lim  in  his  natural  surroundings,  dodging 
ilong,  is  a sight  not  easily  forgotten.  His 
3ody  is  usually  a brilliant  metallic  bronze 
which  reflects  red  and  gold  green.  Each 
leather  is  tipped  with  a black  band.  The 
, wings  are  black  and  bronze  green,  and  the 
luills  white  barred.  When  he  rises  to  fly, 
lis  broad  wings  throw  off  the  sun’s  rays  in 
in  appearance  of  polished  bronze  and  gold. 
Providing  a thrilling  sight  which  can  be  im- 
parted by  none  but  this  magnificent  creature. 


While  the  wild  gobbler  is  often  fairly  large, 
he  has  a thoroughbred  streamlined  slimness, 
and  is  well  moulded,  not  clumsy.  He  always 
appears  confident,  he  walks  proudly,  with  a 
springiness  in  his  step;  he  is  always  alert 
for  danger,  and  with  probably  the  keenest 
eyes  of  any  wild  creature,  seldom  is  off 
guard.  When  he  senses  danger,  he  holds  him- 
self so  erect  that  he  seems  unusually  tall. 

The  Indians  referred  to  the  turkey  gobbler 
as  Old  Chief  Galagina,  “the  Gobbling  One.” 
In  the  mating  season  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood why  the  Indians  used  this  name.  The 
males  gobble,  gyrate  and  strut  around,  pick- 
ing and  teasing  each  other,  or  strumming 
now  and  then  with  the  tips  of  their  wings. 
Finally  two  or  more  engage  in  a fight  from 
which  one  gobbler  emerges  victorious,  estab- 
lishing his  claim  as  ruler  of  a given  range — 
a claim  no  other  gobbler  is  likely  to  dispute 
during  the  rest  of  the  mating  season. 

After  the  mating  season  is  over  the  gob- 
blers forget  their  animosities  and  usually 
collect  in  flocks  and  remain  together,  be- 
coming very  friendly.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  female  steals  away  by  herself  to 
make  her  nest,  guarding  her  secret  carefully 
from  her  many  enemies.  She  often  flies  to 
and  from  the  nest  to  avoid  being  followed. 
The  young  are  very  delicate  and  weak  when 
first  hatched,  in  many  instances  not  surviving 
a good  wetting  or  a chill.  When  in  October 
the  young  are  nearly  grown,  often  several 
of  the  families  gather  in  fields  or  open  woods 


where  food  is  plentiful,  and  remain  t';-:f'.h<  r, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  at  time.-  parU<-s 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  united  in  one  thick 

The  males,  as  is  well  known,  can  u.sually 
be  distinguished  from  the  females  by  a large 
tuft  of  coarse  black  bristles  which  hangs 
from  the  center  of  the  upper  brea.-^t  This 
appendage  is  referred  to  as  the  “beard."  An 
Indian  legend  tells  us  how  the  noble  bird 
got  its  beard.  Old  Chief  Galagina,  “the  Gob- 
bling One,”  according  to  the  legend,  met  the 
victorious  tortoise  returning  from  his  famous 
race  with  the  rabbit.  The  tortoise  was  wear- 
ing his  trophy  of  victory,  a scalp,  about  his 
short  neck  and  the  scalp  was  dragging  in  the 
dust.  Old  Chief  Galagina,  after  expressing 
doubt  as  to  his  winning  the  race,  commented 
on  how  awkwardly  the  tortoise  wore  the 
trophy.  After  making  the  humble  tortoise 
miserable,  the  turkey  offered  to  show  him 
how  to  wear  the  scalp  gracefully.  The  tor- 
toise, after  much  persuasion,  reluctantly 
handed  the  scalp  to  Old  Chief  Galagina.  He 
placed  it  around  his  neck  and  with  the  hair 
hung  gracefully  from  his  breast,  strutted  off 
a few  feet  to  let  the  tortoise  get  a better 
view  from  various  angles.  He  then  ran  off, 
and  the  tortoise  has  never  caught  up  to  him. 
Old  Chief  Galagina  is  still  wearing  the  tuft 
on  his  breast. 

The  wild  turkey  of  North  America  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  domestic  turkey. 
Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Pennsylvania’s  Rabbit  Transfer  Program 


il' 


Edit.Ji's  X fe:  This  is  a continuation  of  an 

article  bcari',(j  the  same  title  which  appeared  in 
the  May.  1940.  issue  of  the  Game  Neivs. 

The  livs  trapping  and  transfer  of  native 
rabbits  plays  an  important  part  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s g_me  management  program  today, 
for  it  enab  cs  the  Game  Commission,  and  the 
sportsmen  to  harvest  a crop  of  game  from 
areas  where  no  hunting  is  permitted,  such  as 
parks,  cities  institutional  grounds,  etc.,  and 
where  uncontrolled  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
predators  would  likely  take  a heavy  annual 
toll. 

Game  trr.pping  also  helps  to  relieve  damage 
to  nurseries  orchards,  gardens,  lawns,  and 
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truck  patches,  where  rabbits  often  become  a 
nuisance.  By  removing  them  from  these  areas 
many  are  saved  that  would  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed by  landowners  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty, or  be  killed  by  predators  of  various 
kinds. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a local 
rabbit  supply  can  be  built  up  by  trapping, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  State  will 
soon  be  entirely  self  supporting  along  this 
line.  The  sooner  we  become  self-supporting 
the  better,  because  we  do  not  want  to  be 
caught  napping  should  midwestern  states 
some  day  forbid  the  exportation  of  these  ani- 
mals. Remember,  too,  that  rabbits  can  be  trap- 
ped more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  bought, 
thus  the  more  that  can  be  trapped  and  the 
less  purchased,  the  more  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  other  programs  of  the  Commission. 
Because  wild  rabbits  cannot  be  raised  in  con- 
finement at  a cost  that  will  permit  their  pro- 
duction in  large  numbers  for  restocking  pur- 
poses, and  if  the  midwestern  states  should 
cut  off  the  supply  some  day,  then  we  may 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  an  extensive  trap- 
ping program  if  this  popular  animal  is  to 
stand  increased  hunting  pressure  from  year 
to  year. 

Which  rabbit  would  you  prefer  to  release 
for  restocking  purposes,  the  midwestern  rab- 
bit or  the  native  cottontail?  Western  rab- 
bits are  box-trapped  by  local  agents,  no 
doubt  mostly  farmer  boys,  then  picked  up  at 
various  collecting  points  and  taken  to  a cen- 
tral shipping  point.  There  they  are  crated 
and  given  food  and  water.  The  crates  are 
placed  on  an  express  company  truck  and  left 
to  stand  in  the  draft  on  a cold  platform  or 
track  until  the  train  arrives  to  bring  them 
East.  They  are  packed  into  warm  express 
cars  and  sometimes  placed  near  hot  steam 
pipes. 

After  at  least  a forty-eight  hour  ride  on 
the  train,  the  animals  arrive  at  their  Penn- 
sylvania destination.  They  are  unloaded  onto 
another  express  company  truck  and  are 
again  permitted  to  stand  on  a cold  drafty 
platform  for  a brief  time  until  the  Game 
Protector  is  notified  and  calls  for  them.  Some- 
times he  may  be  on  hand  to  meet  them  at 
the  station  He  loads  them  onto  a truck  and 
starts  on  his  distributing  tour.  Rabbits  from 
the  plains  of  the  midwest  are  now  released 
in  their  new  environment  in  a country  of 
hills,  mountains  and  valleys. 

Many  of  them  have  been  frightened  or  too 
excited  to  eat;  some  of  them  have  watery 
eyes;  while  a small  percentage  have  some 
form  of  diarrhea.  The  weather  may  have 
been  rather  mild  when  they  left  the  West 
but  they  may  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
midst  of  a terrific  blizzard  and  must  take  up 
new  homes  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
How  many  of  these  rabbits  really  survive 
and  propagate  in  Pennsylvania  no  one  knows. 

The  more  wild  game  is  handled  the  worse 
it  is  for  the  game.  Thus  the  trapping  of 
rabbits  locally,  where  long  transportation 
and  greatly  fluctuating  temperatures  are 
avoided,  and  where  the  animals  are  liberated 
in  territory  not  so  far  removed  from  their 
own  homes,  will  surely  guarantee  a greater 
survival  of  breeding  stock  by  the  next  season 
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than  purchasing  rabbits  from  territory 
thousand  miles  distant. 

While  space  will  not  permit  the  inclusioil 
of  all  areas  trapped,  we  shall  include,  fo 
the  benefit  of  the  readers,  a summation  of  , | 
limited  number  in  each  case  so  that  at  leas  ! 
a cross  section  of  the  program  will  be  gotter  ’ 
For  instance  2,048  rabbits  were  secured  froni  i 
11  state  and  city  parks;  10,717  were  trappe<  1 
from  78  boroughs,  towns  and  cities;  and  1,09  j 
were  removed  from  6 state  institutiona 
grounds. 

There  are  other  places  than  parks,  town 
or  cities  where  game  can  not  be  hunted,  o 
is  not  hunted,  and  where  it  would  fall  pre; 
to  predators  and  man-made  implements  o 
devices.  Thus,  2,313  rabbits  were  trapped  oi 
28  such  areas,  constituting,  for  the  most  par1 
yards  of  industrial  companies,  such  as  bricl 
yards,  railroad  yards,  lumber  yards,  ceme 
teries,  various  right-of-ways,  etc.  Game  Pro 
tectors  were  also  called  upon  to  remove  rab 
bits  causing  damage  to  nurseries,  trucl 
patches,  gardens,  etc.,  and  1,158  rabbits  wen 
removed  from  22  of  these  places. 

These  areas  are  all  what  we  might  cal 
auxiliary  or  supplemental  sources  of  supply  i 
They  point  out  to  us  very  plainly  that  i; 
Game  Protectors  and  sportsmen  search  ven 
carefully  for  places  where  local  rabbits  maj 
be  secured  such  areas  will  be  found  ir 
greater  numbers  than  at  first  supposed. 

The  regular  sources  of  supply  that  art 
constantly  being  developed  are  the  State 
Game  Propagation  Areas,  some  refuges  or 
Farm-Game  Projects,  some  Auxiliary  Game 
Refuges,  some  of  our  regular  Game  Refuges 
and  many  smaller  game  refuges  establishec 
by  the  sportsmen. 

Many  of  these  areas  have  a great  concen- 
tration of  rabbits,  as  can  be  noted  from  the 
table  on  page  27. 

Since  data,  is  available  for  most  of  our  trap- 
ping areas  only  since  the  Commission  decided  : 
to  trap  and  transfer  game  on  an  extensive  i 
basis  two  years  ago,  it  is  too  soon  to  know< 
what  the  harvested  game  crop  from  these  • 
areas  will  be  year  after  year. 

We  can,  however,  give  consideration  to 
what  has  been  happening  on  one  of  ouri 
earliest  and  best  trapping  areas  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  over  a period  of 
years.  Let  us  review  the  record  for  thet 
Maiden  Creek  Dam  Area  in  Berks  County,  i, 
Auxiliary  Game  Refuge  No.  99,  or  in  reality 
the  Reading  City  Watershed,  the  land  area 
of  which  is  covered  with  pine  plantations  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  We  started  to  re-r 
move  rabbits  from  this  area  through  the 
driving  method  during  the  winter  of  1932-33, 
because  the  city  officials  complained  of  dam-  i 
age  to  the  young  pine  trees  by  rabbits  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 
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\ Ever  since  that  time  tiie  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations in  Berks  County  consider  it  a regu- 
lar order  of  business  each  winter  for  them 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  conducting  these 
drives.  The  land  area  of  this  watershed  is 
about  2,000  acres,  but  it  is  believed  that  not 
more  than  half  of  it  has  been  trapped  in 
any  one  winter.  Rabbit  drives  are  conducted 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  over 
veek-ends  during  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  favorable. 

^ Some  rabbits  escape  the  drivers  so  that 
some  seed  stock  is  always  left  on  the  area 
for  the  ne>t  season.  This  area  may  cease  to 
ae  much  of  a rabbit  supply  when  the  various 
i^aine  plantations  all  develop  to  such  an  extent 
'hat  the  ground  is  covered  with  pine  needles 
md  the  food  supply  is  eliminated. 

lo|  Pheasants  are  also  abundant  on  the  area, 
l^md  many  have  been  trapped  and  released 
Kslsewhere  in  the  county. 

6L 

I'  When  the  following  eight-year  production 
^'I'^ecord  is  considered,  the  Maiden  Creek  Dam 


A typical  scene.  Maiden  Creek  Dam  Area. 


Vrea  might  well  be  termed  one  of  the  best 
jame  Farms  in  the  country: 


Kinds  of  Game 

labbits  

lale  Pheasants  . . 
''emale  Pheasants 
iuail  


1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36  1936-37 

19‘ 7-38 

1938-39  1939-40 

Totals 

614 

671 

879 

275**  4-)* 

660 

1.227  1.518 

5.884 

41 

6 5 

102 

25 

8 

19  79 

339 

131 

173 

227 

380 

18 

125  195 

1,249 

16 

30 

30 

76 

winter 

of  1935-36, 

, the  ffame 

population  on  the 

area  was  at  a very  low  ebb 

Only  275  rabbits  were  trapped  before  the  severe  cold  weather  and  S’reat  depth  of  snow  stopped 
the  program  for  the  season.**  The  following  winter  only  40  rabbits  were  trapped  and  when  it  v/as 
seen  how  scarce  they  were,  trapping  was  discontinued  and  these  40  rabbits  were  released  on 
other  parts  of  the  area. 


The  average  annual  game  supply  for  eight 
'ears  from  1,000  acres  of  the  Reading  Water- 
hed  area  under  both  favorable  and  un- 
avorable  conditions,  consisted  of  588  rabbits 
ind  198  pheasants.  On  the  basis  of  1,518 
abbits  trapped  last  winter,  the  abundance 
if  rabbits  on  this  thousand  acres  during  the 
>ast  winter  can  very  conservatively  be 
igured  at  one  rabbit  for  each  .65  acres. 

Very  little  effort  is  required  to  maintain 
fame  on  the  area.  A few  food  plots  are 
)lanted  each  year  with  WPA  assistance,  in 
ipen  spots  near  the  sections  most  heavily 
lopulated  with  game.  The  pheasants  feed 
o a great  extent  in  the  surrounding  com 
ields  and  orchards. 

The  Burton  Explosives  Company  property, 
n Lawrence  County,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Iso  had  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations 
f rabbits  to  be  found  within  the  State.  This 
ract  contains  600  acres,  but  trapping  activi- 
ies  were  conducted  only  on  half  of  it  be- 
ause  of  the  inability  of  our  agent  to  cover 
11  of  the  area  with  his  box  traps.  He  secured 
10  rabbits  and  12  ringneck  pheasants  last 
/inter.  The  rabbit  abundance  on  this  300 
re  tract  was  one  rabbit  to  every  .73  of  an 
ere. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
lay  31,  1940,  31,053  rabbits  were  trapped  in 
’ennsylvania,  as  compared  with  22,980  the 
revious  year.  This  represents  an  increase 
f 35  1/10%  in  the  rabbit  transfer  program, 
nd  puts  us  another  step  nearer  our  antici- 
ated  goal  of  50,000  rabbits  a year. 

The  total  cost  of  rabbit  trapping  for  the 
ear  was  $18,458.61.  This  included  the  cost 
f releasing  and  redistributing  these  rabbits, 
nd  all  other  charges  excepting  the  propor- 
Lonate  part  of  the  salaries  of  field  officers 
/ho  participated  in  the  program.  This  would 
lake  an  average  cost  per  rabbit  of  $.509, 
/hich  includes  redistribution. 


If  we  estimate  that  our  box  traps,  crates, 
and  other  trapping  equipment  will  last  five 
years,  and  divide  the  expense  of  same  over 
a five-year  period,  the  rabbits  trapped  dur- 
ing the  past  season  have  really  cost  the  Game 
Commission  an  average  of  .54c  each.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  redistribution.  If  the 
manufacture  and  purchase  of  the  equipment 
is  considered,  and  all  other  rabbit  trapping 
expenses,  excepting  traveling  expenses  neces- 
sary to  redistribute  these  animals,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  trapping  each  rabbit  last  season 
was  .46c. 

Six  bundled  and  four  (604)  special  agents 
were  appointed  in  53  counties  of  the  State 
to  assist  the  Game  Protectors  in  trapping 
game. 

In  the  City  of  Williamsport  the  Boy  Scout 
troops  assi.sted  very  materially  in  the  pro- 


gram. They  secured  several  hundred  rabbits 
in  just  a few  weeks’  time.  Each  troop  was 
assigned  a certain  section  of  the  city  in 
which  to  operate.  The  scout  leaders  were 
appointed  agents  of  the  Commission  for  this 
work,  and  the  program  was  handled  through 
them.  No  doubt  this  same  plan  can  and 
will  be  followed  this  coming  winter  in  other 
cities. 

Many  sportsmen’s  organizations  took  quite 
an  active  part  in  game  transfer  work,  espe- 
cially in  Allegheny,  Berks,  Cumberland  and 
Schuylkill  Counties.  In  some  counties  sports- 
men’s organizations  have  sponsored  refuges 
or  propagating  areas  from  which  a supply  of 
game  may  be  secured.  Among  these  are 
Schuylkill,  Clearfieid.  Jefferson,  Crawford 
and  Cambria  Counties. 

Some  rabbits  were  trapped  in  each  of  the 
67  counties  of  the  State.  Allegheny  and 
Berks  Counties  were  tie  for  first  place  in 
having  the  greatest  number  of  rabbits  trap- 
ped, with  2,596  each.  Other  counties  in 
which  more  than  1.000  rabbits  were  trapped 
were  as  follows:  Crawford  1,899:  Mercer. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Different  stages  of  errowth  among  the  pine  trees  on  the  :>Iaii1en  Creek  Dam  Area. 
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Tbe  skunk  is  a grood  friend  of  the  farintr.  for  the  insect  millions,  fruit,  berries 
and  injurious  small  mammals  are  its  chief  food. 


A BELATED  effort  is  now  being  made  to  restore  and  conserve 
the  wild  life  of  our  continent.  The  alarming  decrease  of 
game,  fish  and  fur-bearing  species  has  caused  grave  concern  to  the 
custodians  of  wildlife,  and  much  effort  is  being  expended  to  bring 
back  these  species.  Research  projects  on  fundamental  wildlife 
problems  have  been  started  in  a dozen  different  States,  and  the 
results  of  these  have  dispeled  many  popular  notions.  But  one 
persists — the  mistaken  premise  that  predatory  species,  “vermin,” 
are  not  compatible  with  the  natural  increase  of  game  species. 
In  spite  of  enlightening  researchers  to  the  contrary,  the  biased 
opinions  of  sportsmen  and  even  game  officials  place  the  furred 
predators  in  a derogatory  light.  Predators  are  ruthlessly  destroyed 
in  many  States  on  the  assumption  that  their  decrease  will  witness 
a revival  of  game.  Alluring  bounties,  encouragement  of  vermin 
campaigns,  and  the  indiscrimiante  slaughter  of  predators  has  con- 
tinued for  years,  yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  such  wanton  kill- 
ings have  increased  our  game  species. 

To  question  ihe  wisdom  of  this  destruction,  or  the  general  en- 
couragement of  vermin  campaigns,  might  well  be  considered  rank 
heresy.  The  time-honored  prejudices  of  sportsmen  are  seemingly 
impossible  to  surmount.  Most  hunters,  generally  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  since  time  began,  flesh  eaters  have  preyed  upon  plant 
eaters  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  races.  Predatory  species  are 
a check  to  the  undue  increase  of  herbivores;  without  them  the 
herbivores  must  increase  until  their  food  supply  is  exhausted, 
when  they  speedily  starve.  Some  may  argue  that  the  disturbance 
of  the  environment  by  man  has  changed  natural  conditions  to  such 
an  extent  that  predator  control  must  be  practiced.  There  are  many 
instances  which  show  such  a thesis  to  be  untenable.  One  will 
suffice.  In  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  of  Arizona,  the  wolves 
and  mountain  lions  were  largely  destroyed  by  man.  The  deer, 
relieved  of  their  natural  enemies,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  food  supply  failed  and  in  consequence  many  died. 

Predatory  species  are  numerous  in  the  bird  and  mammal  world; 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  three  widespread  predatory  mam- 
mals, namely  the  fox.  skunk  and  weasel.  These  forms  are  found 
throughout  the  United  States.  Before  discussing  the  relationships 
of  these  three  animals  to  game  species,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 


A Few  Words  in  Defense  of 
^'Vermin'',  whose  Destruction 
Defeats  the  Very  Purposes  for 
Which  it  is  Designed. 
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their  food  habits,  for  this  will  best  reflect  their  importance  to 
game. 

The  several  species  of  foxes  are  widely  accused  of  being  black-’ 
guards;  animals  which  have  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  game  restora-1 
tion.  Most  sportsmen  regard  them  as  “vermin”  to  be  killed  at 
sight. 

The  food  of  the  red  fox  has  been  studied  rather  well  in  the 
past  few  years.  Investigations’^  in  the  mid-west,  Michigan,  New 
England,  New  York  and  Virgini  i are  all  in  essential  agreement. 
The  studies  indicate  that  the  fox  feeds  chiefly  upon  fruit  and 
berries,  small  mammals,  chief  among  which  are  mice,  carrion,^ 
insects  and  an  occasional  bird.  I do  not  doubt  it  prefers  a tender' 
grouse  to  a half  dozen  mice,  but  the  fact  remains  that  mice  are 
far  more  abundant  than  grouse,  and  much  easier  to  catch.  A few 
years  ago  a prominent  game  official,  after  admitting  his  State  had 
made  no  scientific  inquiry  on  the  food  habits  of  the  fox,  cate- 
gorically stated  that  a game  protector,  through  cursory  field  ex- 
amination of  dead  foxes,  concluded  that  90  per  cent  of  the  food  of 
the  red  fox  consisted  of  grouse  and  rabbits.  It  is  difficult  enough 
for  the  trained  biologist  to  analyse  and  to  interpret  his  findings  in 
food  habits  research.  How  can  we  expect  a tyro  to  judge  so 
readily  of  the  remains  found  in  stomachs  of  predatory  animals? 
Yet  the  statement  of  this  game  official  was  widely  circulated. 

The  skunk  has  long  been  held  in  ill  repute  by  sportsmen.  The 
antagonism  of  hunters  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  mephitic  odor, 
but  rather  to  the  well-nigh  universal  assumption  that  it  lives  only 
to  dine  upon  quail,  pheasants,  rabbits  and  other  game.  The  attitude 
IS  reflected  in  the  game  laws  of  more  than  a dozen  States  which' 
give  the  skunk  no  protection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  skunk 
does  kill  game  upon  occasion,  but  extended  investigations,  based 
upon  examinations  of  several  thousand  stomachs  and  droppings  of 
these  animals,  prove  them  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturist.  The 
chief  food  of  the  skunk  are  the  insect  millions,  fruits,  berries  and 
the  small  animals  which  everywhere  abound.  The  first  legislation 
in  New  York  protecting  the  skunk  was  passed  at  the  insistence  of 
the  hop  growers,  who  recognized  the  worth  of  these  fur-bearers ' 
in  controlling  the  grubs  of  the  hop  weevil,  an  insect  which  at  one 
time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  hop  industry. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  a good  word  for  the  weasel.  Its  general  : 
physiognomy  implies  a lust  for  carnage  in  keeping  with  the  long ; 
established  myths  of  blood  sucking  credited  to  this  species.  But 
weasels  do  not  suck  blood  habitually.  Like  other  fiesh  eaters,  they 
consume  quantities  of  flesh,  fur  and  bone.  This  trait  makes  it  noti 
difficult  to  determine,  by  stomach  analysis,  the  food  habits  of  the 
weasel.  An  analysis  of  several  hundred  weasel  stomachs  in  New 
York,  secured  chiefly  during  the  fall  and  winter,  proved  that  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  their  food  consisted  of  small  animals,  chief : 
among  which  was  the  ubiquitous  and  destructive  field  mouse.' 
Less  extensive  study  of  the  spring  and  summer  food  indicated  it  i 
was  little  different  from  that  taken  in  the  winter,  although  wej 
find  weasels  including  insects  and  earthworms  in  their  dietary  at ! 
this  season.  A weasel  den  bordering  an  Iowa  swamp  produced 
the  remains  of  blackbirds  and  a quantity  of  ground  squirrels. 


Reprinted  from  New  York  Zoologrical  Society  Bulletin. 


1 Jour.  Mamm.  Vol.  14,  no.  1:  vol.  16  no.  1 and  3. 
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I A weasel  raid  on  the  poultry  house  is  widely  publicized;  wide- 
spread destruction  of  chickens  by  the  rat  hardly  elicits  comment. 
Yet — weasels  are  the  inveterate  foe  of  rats,  large  numbers  of  these 
rodents  being  destroyed  by  these  useful  little  marauders. 

Interrelationship  of  Species 

Few  non-scientific  persons  realize  the  interdependencies  which 
exist  within  the  organic  world.  No  animal  or  plant  can  live  unto 
itself  alone.  The  immortal  Darwin  was  the  first  man  to  make  clear 
the  intricate  interconnections  of  Nature,  which  we  commonly  call 
the  Web  of  Life.  Darwin’s  classic  ■example  showing  the  connection 
between  cats  and  clover  is  known  to  all  biologists.  It  is  not 
: difficult  to  find  similar  examples  anywhere.  A few  instances 
showing  the  relationships  which  exist  between  predatory  mam- 
mals and  game  species  will  be  given. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  an  outstanding  authority  on  American  bird 
and  mammal  life,  relates  the  following  story: 

An  extensive  marsh  in  northern  New  York  harbored  great  num- 
bers of  ducks,  rails,  turtles  and  other  aquatic  life.  The  snapping 

I turtles  deposited  their  eggs  in  great  numbers  in  the  sands  of  an 
old  beach  bordering  the  swamp  These  delicacies  attracted  the 
skunks  of  the  neighborhood,  and  their  feasts  so  reduced  the  total 
output  of  eggs  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  young  hatched 
and  reached  the  protection  of  the-  water.  As  time  went  on,  con- 
ditions changed.  Skimk  fur  became  fashionable,  and  commanded 
a good  price.  Within  a short  time  the  skunks  almost  disappeared. 
When  this  check  on  their  increase  was  removed,  the  snapping 
turtles  hatched  in  great  numbers  When  their  numbers  had  been 
properly  controlled  by  the  destruction  of  a large  portion  of  their 
eggs,  their  food  supply  was  adequate,  but  when  their  numbers 
greatly  increased,  the  supply  proved  insufficient. 

Finally,  through  force  of  circumstances,  the  turtles  added  duck- 
lings to  their  fare  until  the  few  ducks  that  refused  to  leave  the 
marsh  paid  the  penalty  of  their  persistence  by  rarely  bringing  to 
maturity  more  than  one  or  two  young.  At  last,  there  came  about 
a depreciation  In  the  value  of  skunk  pelts,  with  a corresponding 
' loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  trapper,  so  that  the  progeny  of 
^ the  surviving  skunks  congregated  at  the  old  beach  and  devoured 
ithe  eggs  that  had  enjoyed  a brief  period  of  prosperity.  This, 
coupled  with  the  destruction  of  the  turtles  by  market  hunters, 
.attracted  more  ducks,  and  the  old  marsh  became  a populous  center 
for  game  birds. 

It  is  well  known  that  foxes,  raccoons  and  opossums  likewise 
enjoy  the  eggs  and  young  of  turtles. 

[ The  British  naturalist,  Charles  Elton,  cites^  an  illuminating  in- 
i stance  of  the  effect  on  game  of  wholesale  predator  destruction.  In 
jr  Norway  there  is  a bird  called  the  willow  grouse.  In  early  years 
4 these  willow  grouse  used  to  multiply  periodically  and  every  three 
1 or  four  years  each  sportsman  get  a fine  bag.  After  these  good 
4 years,  the  grouse  used  to  die  off  from  disease  because  they  had 
I become  so  crowded.  At  the  same  time,  the  Norwegians  had  a 
4 great  drive  to  wipe  out  birds  and  animals  of  prey — eagles,  foxes, 
^ martens  and  other  fur  animals.  As  the  birds  and  predatory  mam- 
g|  mals  have  become  scarcer,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  epidemics 
» among  willow  grouse  have  become  worse  and  worse.  Instead  of 
more  and  better  willow  grouse  populations  having  been  produced 
Tl^'y  protection,  the  stock  has  become  progressively  more  diseased. 
4 It  was  suggested  that  the  reason  for  this  greater  mortality  was  this: 
:|:'  when  a grouse  became  sick  with  coccidiosis,  it  weakened  and  flew 
4 less  readily,  and  was  thus  easier  to  catch.  As  a result,  in  the  old 
( days  the  predators  used  to  catch  the  sick  ones  more  readily  than 

Iithe  healthy  birds,  and  so  prevented  disease  from  becoming  too 
severe,  except  after  the  birds  had  become  very  abundant. 

While  making  a detailed  study  of  the  habits  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
in  Minnesota,  Dr.  Ralph  T.  King  discovered  that  not  all  the  animals 
commonly  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  grouse  actually  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  been  least  suspected  often 
do  the  most  damage.  This  keen  observer  found  the  chipmunk  an 
enemy  of  the  grouse.  The  little  striper  evidently  thinks  grouse 
ji  eggs  make  fine  marbles.  It  rolls  them  from  the  nest,  plays  with 
g 'them  and  hides  them,  usually  without  breaking  the  eggs.  On  one 
' occasion  King  found  a grouse  nest  with  twelve  eggs.  Next  morn- 
51 1 ing  they  were  gone.  Suspecting  a chipmunk,  he  searched  about 
j I and  found  all  t welve. 

! Now  the  fox,  while  fond  of  grouse,  finds  it  much  easier  to  dine 
: on  chipmunks.  Not  only  are  they  far  more  numerous,  but  they 

! * Exploring  the  .\nimal  World,  p.  89. 


cannot  take  to  the  air  as  can  a grouse  when  pursued.  That  foxes 
can  and  do  destroy  chipmunks  is  amply  demonstrated  by  finding 
their  remains  in  the  stomachs  and  droppings  of  foxes.  If  we  study 
the  simple  food  chain  below,  we  are  at  once  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  considering  these  interrelationships:  The  chipmunk 

is  a predator  of  grouse,  the  fox  is  s predator  of  both  chipmunk  and 
grouse.  But  the  chipmunks  are  far  more  numerous  than  foxes, 
perhaps  200  times  as  numerous  in  a given  area.  Inasmuch  as  the 
fox  destroys  more  of  these  ground  squirrels  than  grouse,  it  might 
well  be  argued  that  the  fox  is  not  only  entitled  to  a few  grouse, 
but  further,  an  actual  asset  to  the  grouse  by  its  destruction  of  a 
far  more  poentially  dangerous  predator  of  the  game  bird. 

Recently  two  Utah  game  managers  reported’  on  their  sage  grouse 
survey.  They  relate  one  instance  of  ground  squirrels  killing  young 
sage  grouse,  leaving  only  three  or  four  chicks  from  a covey  of 
fourteen.  Ground  squirrels  also  nrey  upon  other  game  species  and 
poultry.  Coyotes  and  desert  foxes  take  an  appreciable  toll  of 
these  ground  squirrels  and  thus  lessen  predation  upon  desirable 
birds.  Inasmuch  as  ground  squirrels  are  several  hundred  times  as 
numerous  as  the  large  predators,  might  we  not  rightly  argue  that 
these  furbearers  are  an  actual  asset  to  the  game  they  are  accused 
of  destroying? 

The  lessons  here  pointed  out  are  obvious.  The  examples  just 
cited  are  simple  and  easily  followed,  but  others  are  more  com- 
plicated and  sometimes  difficult  to  fathom.  Shrews,  small  mouse- 
like creatures  which  abound  in  suitable  cover  throughout  the 
country,  have  been  known  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  ground-nesting 
birds.  Some  of  these  bird  species  have  eggs  as  large  as  those  of 
the  quail.  The  bob-white  quail  is  America’s  most  beloved  game 
bird.  If  it  is  shown  that  shrev/s  are  predators  of  these  birds, 
through  destruction  of  their  eggs,  how  can  we  hope  to  control 
shrews  other  than  by  the  encouragement  of  predatory  species, 
which  are  known  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  these  little  mam- 
mals? 


Value  to  Game  Species 

We  have  seen  that  wholesale  destruction  of  predatory  species 
does  not  often  accomplish  the  anticipated  end  results  of  favoring 
game  increase.  The  disturbance  of  Nature’s  equilibrium  sets  in 
operation  a host  of  unlooked-for  consequences.  Each  animal  in 
an  ecological  complex  is  closely  related  to  its  neighbors,  the  whole 
making  up  an  elastic  web  which,  if  but  slightly  disturbed,  makes 
for  great,  and  frequently  grave,  consequences. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


3 Utah  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  Misc.  Publ.  10.  1933. 
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LAZY  BONES 


NOW  old  Grumpy  Davis  is  not  a lazy 
man.  Oh,  everybody  accuses  him  of 
indolence,  says  he  hasn’t  an  ounce  of  spirit, 
a grain  of  energy.  But  I’ve  a few  things  to 
say  about  the  matter,  then  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself.  We’ll  be  giving  Grumpy 
a break  that  way.  Personally,  I like  Grumpy, 
and  don’t  think  there’s  a lazy  bone  in  his 
body.  There’s  only  a lot  of  grey  matter  re- 
posing beneath  his  occipital. 

Take  that  hunt  our  gang  had  up  in  Monroe 
County  in  the  Pocono  mountains.  The  coun- 
try was  the  laurel-infested,  swampy,  scrubby 
Little  Bushkill  district  a few  miles  south  of 
Peck’s  Pond.  The  mountains  there  are  a 
jungle— nothing  less.  And  Old  Grumpy?  He 
stormed  through  that  mess  (stormed  I said, 
for  he  was  tireless)  and  all  that  day  he 
didn’t  get  a shot  at  a deer.  Did  he  grumble? 
No!  Next  day  he  was  out  again,  battling 
laurel  so  thick  he  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees.  Do  you  call  such  a man  lazy?  I should 
say  not! 

Some  people  judge  the  work  of  others  in 
the  light  of  their  own  opinions  as  to  just 
what  constitutes  work.  There  is  the  root  of 
ail  the  trouble.  That's  why  they  look  down 
Oil  Grump3'. 

Now  probably  the  reader  has  never  been 
in  the  Pocono  mountam  country,  much  less 
at  Old  Grumpy’s  homestead.  So  let  me  tell 
you  . . . 

Old  Grumpy  lives  in  a little  farmhouse 
near  Peck’s  Pond.  It’s  a little,  frame  house, 
hanked  with  a wintergreen  still  shack,  a barn, 
and  a house  with  a cresent  hole  in  the  door. 
Ihere’s  only  a little  clearing  about  the  house, 
then  there  s a forest  of  mixed  birches  and 
evergreens.  The  little  clearing  is  rock-strewn; 
there’s  only  a small  truck  patch,  wire  fenced 
to  keep  out  deer,  cottontails  and  snowshoes. 
An  old  well  stands  beside  the  house  and  a 
dilapidated  pail  as  leaky  as  a seive  hangs 
over  it.  An  old  hand  plow,  red  with  rust. 


stands  before  the  barn,  and  usually  there  is 
a Model  T of  1924  vintage  beside  it.  Which 
all  is  quite  typical  of  a Pocono  moutaineer’s 
homestead. 

Grumpy’s  wife  can  often  be  seen  about  the 
place,  engaged  in  household  drudgery,  and  if 
you  rumble  by  in  a car  on  the  cracked 
macadam  road  Grumpy’s  fourteen  offsprings 
will  stare  vdde-eyed  from  the  finger-marked 
front  window. 

Old  Grumpy  will  not  be  in  evidence.  Not 
unless  it’s  meal  time,  or  evening  siesta.  If 
it  be  summer  Grumpy  will  be  somewhere 
on  a stream,  fishing  and  fur  prospecting. 
Fall,  he’ll  be  hunting.  Winter,  he’ll  be  trap- 
ping; Spring,  fishing. 

“Grumpy,  there’s  a lawn  to  mow,”  his  wife 
will  say. 

“All  right,  Martha.  Oney  I'm  darned  if  I 
kin  do  it  today.  My  back  is  killin’  me.  Git 
one  uh  the  kids.” 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  Old  Grumpy  takes 
in  boarders  In  fact  the  hunter-boarders  are 
his  main  means  of  livelihood.  He  acts  as 
guide  for  the  hunters,  and  a better  guide 
doesn’t  exist.  He  knows  every  stump  from 
Lord’s  Valley  to  Effort  Mountain — and  every 
animal  that’s  apt  to  be  hiding  behind  the 
stumps.  That’s  how  I got  acquainted  with 
Old  Grumpy.  I was  one  of  the  boarders. 

The  first  night  of  hunting  season  we  gath- 
ered for  a wind  fest  in  Old  Grumpy’s  log- 
stove  heated  kitchen.  Grumpy  is  serious. 
“We’ve  got  a big  job  tomorrow,  boys.” 


We  are  curious.  “What’s  up?” 

“We’re  gonna  drive  the  swamp.” 

“Uh-huh!”  j 

“I’ll  lead  the  drive  an’  the  kids  ’ll  drive  | 
with  me.  I’ll  station  youse  guys  along  the  | 
ridges.” 

We  nod. 

“Remember,  don’t  shoot  unless  you  see  a i 
deer.  With  horns.  None  uh  this  practice 
poppin’  at  squirrels  or  cottontails.”  He  lighted 
his  aged,  charred  briar  and  added:  “Cause  I | 
ain’t  gonna  stomp  through  these  laurels  and  | 
scrub  oaks  just  fer  fun.” 

I got  a good  stand  the  following  day,  on  a 
rock  cliff,  overlooking  a little  marsh.  Deer  i 
trails  streaked  away  in  all  directions.  At 
noon  four  does  thumped  by;  at  three  in  the  : 
afternoon  two  more  does.  Not  a buck.  But 
I heard  much  shooting — those  thrill-inspiring, 
hollow  cracks  from  the  depths  of  the  forest — 
and  I was  confident  that  our  party  had  bag- 
ged several  bucks. 

That  evening  Old  Grumpy  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a battle.  His  clothing  was 
torn  and  shreddy,  splashed  with  mud;  he 
was  cut  and  bruised.  His  kids — they  were  : 
all  back,  he  had  a roll  call — had  just  enough 
energy  left  to  drag  listlessly  to  their  bunks. 
Old  Grumpy  crept  into  the  barn  and  re-  i 
turned  much  refreshed,  and  smelling  strong. 
The  party  had  two  bucks. 

But  there  is  an  interesting  tale  . . . 

“I  got  that  buck!”  said  Dad  Keyes,  an- 
other hunter,  apropos  of  an  experience  he 
had  had.  ‘I’m  sure  I got  him.  Blood  splashed  i 
all  over  the  place  where  he  stood.  Too  bad 
there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground.” 

Old  Grumpy  left  the  lantern-light  for  the 
darkness  of  the  next  room.  He  soon  return- 
ed— in  hunting  outfit,  carrying  his  rifle.  “Let’s 
go,”  he  remarked. 

“Let’s  go,  you  say?  Where?’! 
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“After  that  buck.  I can  trail  him,  snow 
or  no  snow — if  he’s  hit.” 

Dad  Keyes  was  incredulous.  “Not  tonight, 
in  this  cold,  in  that  woods — ” 

“If  he  dies  that  meat  will  spoil.  Tomorrow 
might  be  too  late.” 

“Holy  smokes!”  expostulated  Dad  Keyes. 
“But  I couldn’t  even  find  the  place  in  the 
dark.” 

“were  you  at  your  stand  when  you  fired. 
Dad?” 

“Sure  I was.” 

“Then  lei’s  go.” 

“But  we’ll  break  our  necks  stumbling 
through  that  woods  tonight.” 

“I’ve  got  a couple  of  grade  A fiashlights.” 

Dad  Keyes  paused  to  think  But  he  could 
grasp  hold  of  no  further  excuses.  Reluctantly 
he  slipped  into  his  hunting  harness.  Being  a 
good  friend  of  Dad  Keyes  I was  dragged  in 
on  the  party.  A vision  of  a good  bunk  haunt- 
ed me — a vision  replete  with  the  godly 
warmth  of  regular  army  blankets — but  I 
plunged  out  into  the  cold,  starry  night.  As 
the  cold  hit  us  Dad  Keyes  murmured  a dis- 
gruntled, “Gee  whiz  ...” 

It  was  four  miles  to  the  stand  where  Dad 
Keyes  had  been — four  miles  of  rooty  trail, 
rocks,  hillsides  covered  with  birch  saplings 
that  snapped  ears  and  hands  partially-numb- 
ed with  cold.  Of  course  there  was  light,  but 
a flashlight  is  a meagre  substitute  for  Old 
Sol.  A forest  at  night  is  hostile,  like  a giant 
unseen  enemy. 

And  be  it  known  that  to  keep  up  with 
Old  Grumpy  on  a forest  trail  is  a herculean 
task.  He  takes  big  strides,  and  takes  them 
often.  He  also  has  an  amazing  faculty  for 
smelling  his  way  in  the  dark  without  collid- 
ing with  the  little  twigs  and  branches  that 
an  ordinary  woodsman  must  contend  with. 

Arriving  at  the  stand,  huffing  and  puffing: 
“Here-we-are-at-last,”  sighed  Dad  Keyes. 

“Yep,”  chimed  Old  Grumpy,  fresh  as  a 
daisy.  “Nov/  where  was  that  deer  . . .?” 

Dad  Keyes  scratched  his  skull.  “First, 
where’n  hell  am  I?” 


‘‘Wherein  h . ? am  I?” 


“He>  thrashed  madly  about  in  the  hrusli.  trj'inff 
valiantly  to  rise.” 


“At  your  stand.” 

“But  which  way  is  the  river?” 

Old  Grumpy  pointed. 

“Oh.  Then  this  way  . . Dad  Keyes 

indicated  with  a cold-numbed  hand. 

Old  Grumpy  started  out;  we  followed.  "I 
know  exactly  where  that  dear  run  would  be,” 
Grumpy  said. 

A few  minutes  thrashing  down  through  a 
clump  of  laurels,  then  Old  Grumpy  began 
searching  about  on  a narrow  deer  trail.  Dad 
Keyes  and  I stood  by,  shivering  and  gazing 
lazily  about  in  the  darkness,  wishing  for  a 
log  fire  and  a bunk  Suddenly  Old  Grumpy 
sighed:  “Ah'”  Like  Sherlock  Holmes,  he  took 
off  on  a trail.  “Blood,”  he  cried,  and  like  a 
bloodhound  set  out  on  the  scent.  We  follow- 
ed. 

“You  did  get  a hit.  Dad.  A good  hit. 

“Yeah,  but  we  might  trail  him  for  miles.” 

“He’s  a big  one,  worth  trailing.”  Then: 
“Ah,  here  he  left  the  trail.”  After  thrashing 
through  a thicket:  “He’s  headed  for  the 

swamp.” 

“He  would.”  said  Dad. 

What  followed  is  a nightmare.  Now  I sit 
by  a fire,  and  it  is  good  and  warm.  Coffee 
and  cigarettes  are  within  my  grasp;  cushions 
and  radio  dials  and  foot  stools  invite  me  to 
accept  the  creature  comforts  of  modern  civi- 
lization. Yet  I shiver  and  am  uneasy.  Mem- 
ories— bitter  memories — act  that  way.  Ah, 
the  cold!  1he  swamp!  the  stinging  brush! 
Wearly,  endless  miles!  The  sleeping  sky,  cold 
and  merciless,  with  the  northern  lights  a 
pale  glow  above  the  still  forest! 

Old  Grumpy  was  tireless.  Again  and  again 
Dad  Keyes  and  I begged  rest.  “But  we’re  get- 
ting near  now — look  here,  this  big  splash  of 
blood.” 

“Ye  gods!  Ye  gods!  How  can  a deer  lose 
so  much  blood  and  still  go  on?”  Dad  Keyes 
demanded  desperately. 


But  there  were  more  miles  to  come.  Dawn 
crept  into  the  east.  It  grew  still  cold>  r A 
grey  haze  succeeded  darkness  and  soon  a red 
ball  flushed  the  tips  of  distant  evergreens 
And  then  Old  Grumpy  cried:  "There  he  is!" 

The  buck  wasn’t  dead,  but  he  w-as  down. 
He  thrashea  madly  about  in  the  brush,  try- 
ing valiantly  to  rise,  his  shattered  hindquar- 
ters dripping  blood.  Old  Grumpy  raised  his 
.30-06;  then  a boom  and  it  was  ended. 

Dad  Keyes  and  I were  too  tired  to  be 
elated.  Rest,  rest,  we  wanted  rest.  But  Old 
Grumpy  wouldn’t  allow  a moment.  He  gutted 
the  buck,  hung  him  on  two  poles.  “I  know  a 
short  cut  back  to  camp,”  he  said.  “It’s  only 
five  miles.” 

I said  nothing,  but  my  heart  was  with  Dad 
Keyes  when  he  sighed:  “Oh-h-h  . . .” 

Five  miles  can  be  longer  than  the  long, 
long  trail.  Those  five  miles  were  just  such 
miles.  When  we  arrived  at  camp  Dad  and  I 
wanted  to  hear  nothing  of  the  trip,  or  hunt- 
ing for  that  matter.  Sleep,  sleep — we  wanted 
sleep,  and  we  lost  no  time  getting  to  bed. 
But  even  as  I undressed  Old  Grumpy  was 
hitting  back  for  the  woods.  He  was  going 
to  help  on  a drive. 

I remained  over  one  day  after  deer  season. 
1 arose  at  seven  and  Old  Grumpy  was  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  before  the  cabin.  His  wife 
and  kids  were  busy  with  the  washing  that 
had  been  neglected  during  deer  season.  Sud- 
denly, “Grumpy,  how  about  bangin’  up  the 
washline?” 

Old  Grumpy  stirred  uneasily.  “All  right 
Martha,”  he  replied.  “Oney  dam  my  arms 
hurt  too  much  to  do  any  stretchin’.  Let  one 
uh  the  kids  do  it.” 

And  before  I left  for  home  Old  Grumpy 
was  on  the  trail,  a pack  of  traps  on  his  back. 
There  was  a wild  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he 
disappeared  into  the  forest. 

That’s  all  I’m  going  to  say.  Old  Grumpy 
is,  or  is  not,  lazy.  I leave  it  all  up  to  you. 
I still  think  he’s  long  both  on  ambition  and 
brains. 
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RUFFED 


“You  won  t get  them  by  gtandiiig  around  and 
chewing  the  fat/' 


There  is  no  sport  to  which  the  maxim 
“live  and  learn”  more  readily  applies 
than  shooting.  I feel  quite  sure  that  is  the 
primary  reason  why  hunters  have  such  a 
good  time  together.  The  vast  majority 
thoroughly  enjoy  swapping  stories  and  re- 
lating their  personal  experiences  in  the  out 
of  doors;  and,  to  me,  partridge  shooting  is  a 
sport  where  realization  is  betetr  than  antici- 
pation. A vote  of  thanks  to  those  individuals 
who  have  given  me  a lot  of  the  information 
herein  contained. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  still  an  enigma  to  the 
scientists.  I understand  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
Bump,  New  York  Superintendent  of  Game, 
will  shortly  publish  a book  on  the  life  history 
of  the  grouse.  1 heartily  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  it  to  you,  sight  unseen,  if  you  are  an 
enthusiastic  partridge  shooter. 

I know  of  no  other  game  bird  that  is  a 
better  example  of  protective  mimicry  and 
coloration.  On  wet  and  cold  days  you  oc- 
casionally see  them  fluffed  up  squatting 
under  a bush  like  bantam  hens.  At  other 
times  they  appear  almost  snake-like,  with 
neck  elongated  to  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  breaking  point.  They  are  reluctant  to 
move  from  the  first  position  but  will  leave 
the  ground  quickly  when  in  the  latter  pose; 
very  often  assuming  it  immediately  upon 
alighting  in  a tree.  Normal  proportions  are 
most  common  with  contracted  tail  that  in- 
stantly expands  when  they  are  alarmed.  Thus 
far  I have  not  been  able  to  conclude  what 
effect,  if  any,  various  ground  positions  bear 
to  the  flight. 

There  is  a very  distinct  color  variation  in 
partridges.  The  light  colored,  gray  or  birch 
partridge  is  supposedly  native  to  Canada 
and  has  filtered  into  the  northern  states, 
whereas  the  brown  bird  is  more  common  in 
the  southern  states.  This  may  be  a correct 
statement,  but  my  experience  has  been  to 
find  them  pretty  well  mixed  up.  They  vary 
markedly  in  color,  size  and  weight.  Grouse 
will  weigh  anywhere  from  one  to  two  pounds, 
the  average  being  twenty-four  ounces. 

How  can  you  differentiate  the  cock  from 
the  hens?  The  answer  is  you  can’t  every 
time  without  sexing  them.  Arthur  Allen,  in 
an  article  entitled  “Sex  Rhythm  in  the  Ruffed 
Grouse”,  outlines  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  male  and  female  rather  clearly  and 
concisely.  “All  female  measurements  average 
less,  particularly  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  an 
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inch  shorter.  If  this  were  all,  a small  male 
might  pass  for  a large  female,  because 
both  birds  wear  ruffs,  though  these  are  much 
smaller  in  the  females,  and  females  show 
the  same  range  of  color  variations  as  the 
males.  A fairly  conspicuous  color  difference, 
however,  is  that  of  the  breast  which,  in  the 
females,  is  pinkish  brown  and  not  crossed  by 
the  short  black  (or  brown)  feathers  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  ruff.  In  the  males,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ruff  is  indicated  across  the 
breast,  even  when  the  long  lateral  feathers 
are  retracted,  as  a line  of  much  darker 
feathers.  The  black  band  on  the  tail  is  never 
solid  and  continuous  across  the  tail  of  the 
female,  being  interrupted  or  broken  up  on 
the  two  central  feathers.  The  majority  of 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  band 
continuous  on  the  middle  feathers,  though 
in  at  least  ten  percent  it  resembles  that  of 
the  female  ’’ 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a hen  pheasant  will 
lie  better  than  a cock  bird  will.  I should 
like  to  know  if  the  male  and  female  grouse 
differ  to  any  extent  as  far  as  their  actions  are 
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partner,  it  is  real  companionship,  and  often 
a bird  that  jumps  in  front  of  one  gun  will 
give  the  other  fellow  a nice  crossing  shot. 

I can’t  quite  understand  why  woodcock 
and  partridge  are  invariably  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath.  Woodcock  are  not  as  good 
to  eat;  much  easier  to  kill,  and  have  entirely 
different  habits  from  the  grouse.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  same  covers  occasionally, 
but  if  you  prefer  partridge  shooting,  con- 
centrate on  spotting  partridge  covers.  There 
are  many  such  places  that  will  never  harbor 
a woodcock.  Last  year  I picked  up  just  five 
woodcock  and  almost  five  times  that  many 
grouse.  If  a country  is  known  to  contain 
grouse  you  don’t  have  to  trek  miles  and 
miles  to  find  them,  but  you  won’t  get  them 
by  standing  around  and  chewing  the  fat 
either. 


“If  it  is  late  in  the  season  hunt  closer  to  ever- 
greei  s than  you  would  ordinarily/* 


concerned  when  hunted.  If  this  subject  in- 
terests you,  take  a bird  to  someone  who  can 
readily  show  you  how  to  sex  it  without  spoil- 
ing the  meat;  keep  track  of  your  findings 
for  a couple  of  seasons  and  be  good  enough 
to  let  me  know  the  results. 

On  rare  occasions  they  band  together,  and 
I have  heard  of  two  authentic  cases  where 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  birds  have 
been  seen  in  a flock.  Grouse  disease  subjects 
the  birds  to  a cycle.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  last  year  there  was  no  open  season  on 
grouse  in  the  entire  area  comprising  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  whereas 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Conecticut  and  New  York  all  had  an 
open  season  of  a month  or  more.  Weather 
conditions  and  disease  help  and  hinder 
game  more  than  man  can  ever  attempt 
to  do.  Just  remember  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a pretty  strange  bird  to  begin  with. 

Anybody’s  prime  requisite  for  partridge 
shooting  should  be  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  a shooting  partner.  Shooting  ducks, 
quail  and  doves  with  a fellow  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  accompanying  him  in  the  brush 
where  you  cannot  see  him  eighty  percent 
of  the  time.  For  this  very  reason  many 
hunters  prefer  to  shoot  grouse  alone.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  substitute  for  a shooting 


Without  a doubt,  food  is  the  governing 
factor  in  any  cover.  If  you  are  just  driving 
along  on  the  back  roads,  look  for  alder 
swales,  clumps  of  white  birch  and  poplar, 
sprouting  woodlots,  hedgerows,  lanes  flanked 
by  grown-over  fence  lines,  small  valleys 
running  down  from  wooded  hillsides,  brushy 
corners  in  fields,  thorn  apple  trees,  old  or- 
chards, overgrown  stone  walls  and  beech 
woods.  If  you  find  it  is  a lean  year  for  beech- 
nuts, eliminate  that  type  of  cover  for  the 
season.  If  any  of  these  spots  are  near  a 
stand  of  hemlock  your  chances  of  finding 
birds  are  greatly  increased.  If  I were  asked 
what  the  grouse’s  basic  food  was  during  the 
open  season  in  our  section,  my  answer 
would  be  “thorn  apples.”  Some  of  the  foods 
found  in  their  crops  are  barberries,  black- 
berries, elderberries,  poison  ivy  berries,  wild 
grapes,  apples,  sumac  seeds,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  hemlock  cones,  beechnuts,  bitter- 
sweet, wild  parsnip  leaves,  sheep  sorrel  and 
clover.  They  feed  on  many  other  things  in- 
cluding a long  list  of  buds  and  insects. 
Clover  lea^'es  seem  to  be  a favorite  food 
and  I am  told  that  the  old  lumber  roads  in 
Minnesota  and  in  northern  Michigan  afford 
excellent  shooting  because  the  grouse  come 
to  feed  on  the  clover  that  has  seeded  itself 
from  the  hay  taken  into  the  camps.  The 
teams  thoroughly  fertilize  the  center  of  the 


“1  am  quite  conrinced  that  partridrea 
definite  fljways/' 
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I'oads  and  the  result  is  a first  class  partridge 
lining  hall. 

i Don’t  waste  time  in  jungles  even  though 
;hey  look  A-1.  Nature  provided  these  places 
jfor  a definite  purpose.  If  it  is  late  in  the 
'season  hunt  closer  to  evergreens  than  you 
'ivould  ordinarily,  and  if  possible  closer  to 
I lakes,  ponds  and  brooks.  Cold  nights  move 
> ;he  birds  off  knolls  and  side  hills  down  into 
j varmer  spots.  You  will  find  that  certain 
/povers  will  hold  birds  every  year,  just  as 
'^:ertain  pools  harbor  fish  continually.  Your 
' oartridge  covers  should  be  treated  like  a 
pack  of  hounds.  Eliminate  one  or  two  each 
year  and  add  a few  to  your  repertoire. 

1 If  you  haven’t  hunted  a prospective  cover 
aefore,  look  it  over  carefully  and  map  out 
i plan  before  you  enter,  paying  particular 
httention  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  Invariably 
partridges  will  fly  uphill  and  head  for  ever- 
greens. It  may  require  two  or  three  visits  to 
1 cover  to  find  out  the  best  method  of  hunting 
fit.  Bear  in  mind  .that  it  is  almost  impossible 
:o  head  wild  game.  Deer  will  run  around 
Deaters;  foxes  may  be  temporarily  turned 
when  running  in  front  of  hounds,  but  will 
immediately  return  to  their  original  line,  and 
;oveys  of  quail  will  rise  and  fly  directly 
Dver  the  heads  of  dogs  and  gunners  if  the 
best  cover  is  in  that  direction.  If  a grouse 
beats  it  for  a particular  spot  one  day,  you 
^can  be  reasonably  sure  he  will  try  to  do 
the  same  thing  the  next  time  you  jump  him. 
You  should  capitalize  on  your  previous  ob- 
servations by  changing  your  tactics.  I am 
quite  convinced  that  partridges  have  definite 
flyways.  This  fact  was  confirmed  when  I 
found  dead  birds  on  successive  years  that 
had  attempted  to  fly  through  a glass  en- 
closed porch  that  had  been  open  all  summer. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  flown  through  there 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  Grouse 
paths  of  flight  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  so  called  crazy  season,  which  is  not  a 
subject  for  discussion  in  this  article. 

After  you  have  decided  upon  the  method 
of  hunting  a cover,  under  no  condition  devi- 
ate from  your  original  plan  without  having 
a further  conference  with  your  partner. 
Don’t  say  to  him  once  in  the  cover,  “just  a 
minute  while  I go  over  here  a ways.”  Such 
a remark  means  nothing,  and  one  little  circle 
may  lead  to  another  until  you  are  both 
hopelessly  mixed  up  and  in  danger  of  shoot- 
,ing  one  another  if  a bird  jumps.  Proceed  at 
an  even  pace  approximately  thirty-flve  yards 
apart;  and  a long  and  short  whistle  every  few 
seconds,  to  be  answered  by  the  other  fellow 
in  the  same  manner,  will  deflne  your  respec- 
tive positions.  Being  left  handed,  I prefer  to 
hold  my  gun  with  the  left  hand  just  below 


“Oc(‘asj)naMy  you  will  run  across  what  I t^nn  a 
creepier. ” 
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the  trigger  guard  and  the  butt  of  the  stock 
resting  on  my  hip.  The  barrels  always  point 
upward  if  carried  in  this  manner,  and  the 
right  hand  is  entirely  free  to  part  obstruc- 
tions ahead  If  the  cover  is  open  enough  so 
you  can  walk  along  holding  the  gun  in  a 
ready  skeet  position,  so  much  the  better. 
Talking  or  yelling  to  one  another  at  any 
time  is  a cardinal  sin.  Partridges  seem  to 
have  a deflnite  dislike  for  the  human  voice. 
They  will  run  from  it  and  jump  way  ahead: 
they  are  vdld  enough  without  this  added 
advantage. 

The  question  of  pace  is  always  a bone 
of  contention.  Naturally  the  country  is  a 
governing  factor,  combined  with  the  indi- 
vidual’s ability.  Occasionally  you  will  run 
across  what  I term  a creeper.  You  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  how  he  gets  most 
of  his  birds.  His  methods  are  his  own  busi- 
ness, but  most  of  us  hunt  birds  for  the 

thrill  that  only  a successful  wing  shot  can 

give.  The  creeper  does  not  belong  to  the 

slow  or  fast  school.  I am  a proponent  of 
the  fast  school  which  does  not  mean  racing 
through  covers.  A good  even  pace  should 
be  maintained  at  all  times.  By  doing  so  you 
will  not  allow  yourself  to  build  up  excessive 
excitement  within  and  consequently  become 
tense.  You  will  remain  constantly  alert  and 


ready  for  the  business  at  hand.  The  more 
good  territory  covered,  the  more  birds  started, 
and  the  additional  chances  afforded  will  com- 
pensate you  for  the  one  you  might  have  had 
if  you  had  been  moving  at  a slower  rate  of 
speed. 

I think  that  the  generally  accepted  esti- 
mate of  one  grouse  dog  in  a thousand  is 
highly  conservative.  I am  fond  of  bird  dogs, 
love  to  watch  them  work,  and  have  had  the 
privilege  of  shooting  over  one  in  a thousand. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  partridge  shoot- 
ing, I will  cast  my  vote  with  the  no  dog 
clan.  There  are  certain  days  when  grouse 
will  lie  well  to  a dog,  but  on  those  same 
days  you  can  approach  the  birds  more  close- 
ly too.  A good  dog  will  road  a bird  a long 
way,  and  often  nail  him  in  a particularly 
attractive  ground  cover,  giving  you  a nice 
shot  and  dead  bird,  but  this  is  not  common, 
and  if  you  had  not  had  a dog  you  probably 
would  have  jumped  the  bird  before  he 
reached  his  haven.  Furthermore,  you  could 
have  covered  additional  ground  which  might 
have  yielded  more  birds.  Fine  dog  work  is  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.”  but  a 
successful  snap  shot  gives  me  a thrill  that 
can  never  be  rivaled  by  grassing  a bird 
over  a dog.  A good  retriever  is  an  asset 
but  not  essential. 
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“All  weutliern  are  Kood  to  thoH<*  who  lo\e  the 
o|H*n  air." 


After  shooting  at  a grouse,  keep  your 
eye  on  it  just  as  long  as  you  possibly  can. 
If  you  downed  him,  go  directly  to  the  spot 
where  you  think  he  fell,  don’t  wait  thinking 
another  bird  might  get  up  and  you  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  two.  Make  sure  of  one 
first;  if  it  is  not  at  the  supposed  spot  and 
there  is  no  wind,  stand  still  and  listen  for 
several  seconds.  If  you  can’t  locate  your  bird 
running  in  the  leav'es,  he  is  probably  close 
to  you.  Make  a thorough  search  paying 
particular  attention  to  holes,  the  base  of 
boulders  and  brush  piles.  Another  reason  for 
immediately  proceeding  to  the  spot  where 
you  thought  your  bird  fell  is  that  he  may 
have  received  a glancing  pellet  on  the  neck 
or  head  which  appeared  to  knock  the  bird 
end  over  end.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  bird 
will  often  hit  the  ground,  recover  and  im- 
mediately jump  up  again  apparently  unhurt. 
If  the  bird  goes  on  after  your  blessing  of 
two  barrels,  watch  the  line  of  flight  for  a 
few  seconds  to  see  if  any  feathers  are  drift- 
ing earthward.  Late  one  evening  we  were 
walking  along  a bank  that  flanked  an  alder 
swale  on  the  edge  of  which  was  an  old  apple 
tree.  The  plan  was  to  go  to  the  far  end  of 
the  run  and  hunt  it  back  toward  the  way 
we  had  come.  This  had  formerly  proved 
to  be  the  proper  way  to  hunt  the  cover.  My 
gun  was  in  the  crotch  of  my  arm,  when  a 
bird  suddenly  hopped  out  of  the  apple  tree 
and  headed  for  the  high  wooded  bank  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  was  a long  shot  by  the 
time  I swung  into  action  but  absolutely  in 
the  open.  The  bird  never  wavered  from  his 
course,  and  I was  silently  cursing  myself  for 
not  being  always  on  the  alert,  when  we  no- 
ticed a very  few  flne  feathers.  The  chances 
of  starting  the  bird  again  seemed  favorable 
and  if  plans  materialized  this  time  he 
would  go  into  the  old  coat.  As  it  turned 
out,  plans  were  not  necessary;  the  bird  was 
stone  dead  not  ten  feet  from  wliere  we 
marked  it  down.  He  was  hit  low  behind 
with  just  three  pellets  of  number  nine  soft. 
Unquestionably  a number  of  dead  birds  are 
left  behind  because  hunters  tliink  they  liave 
missed  them,  and  therefore  don’t  follow  up. 
There  are  fellows  who  slam  at  the  whir  of 
a wing  or  the  flash  of  a bird.  Unfortunately, 
this  habit  is  growing  instead  of  waning.  The 
supporting  argument  always  is  that,  if  you 
don’t,  you  will  get  “skunked”.  The  results  of 
this  practice  are  dead  men,  crippled  game 
and  a growing  aggravation  of  the  farmer 
sportsman  problem.  If  you  just  have  to  shoot 
where  you  think  the  bird  is.  or  where  you 
last  saw  it,  leave  it  for  another  day. 

What  type  of  weather  is  ideal  for  partridge 
shooting?  Rather  than  answer  that  question. 
tContinued  on  Page  291 
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SELF  SELECTION  OF  FALL  AND  WINTER 


IT  has  been  a common  practice  on  com- 
mercial game  farms  to  feed  a prescribed 
grain  mixture  to  semimature  ringneck  pheas- 
ants ( Phasianus  coJchicus  torquntus)  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  mixture  is 
usually  composed  of  certain  cereal  grains, 
and  sometimes  legumes,  in  definite  propor- 
tions. The  wild  pheasant  eats  whatever  avail- 
able feed  best  suits  him.  His  cosmopolitan 
feeding  habits  and  dietary  likes  and  dis- 
iikes  have  been  reported  by  several  investi- 
gators. A review  of  their  findings  may  be 
found  in  previous  paper  (Skoglund,  1939). 

The  purpose  of  the  work  reported  here 
was  to  determine  the  feed  preferences  of 
ringneck  pheasants  wintering  under  con- 
fined conditions.  The  information  made  avail- 
able by  such  a study  should  be  valuable  as 
a check  on  recommended  grain  mixtures  and 
might  also  suggest  improvements  or  the  de- 
sirability of  allowing  birds  to  select  their 
own  grain  diet. 

Experimental  Procedure 

Two  groups  of  8-week-old  ringneck  pheas- 
ants, each  group  consisting  of  50  males  and 
50  females,  were  placed  in  two  similar  half- 
acre fields  equipped  with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  shelters,  feed  hoppers,  and  water 
fountains.  The  fields  were  covered  with  a 
dense  timothy  sod  that  had  been  mowed  only 
along  the  fence  and  down  a few  narrow 
strips  through  the  main  portions.  Two  other 
groups  of  20  birds  each,  of  similar  age  and 
sex,  were  placed  in  lO-by-12-foot  colony 
brooder  houses  with  wire-floored  sunporches 
attached.  All  birds  had  been  raised  on  28 
percent  protein  all-mash  diets  as  described  in 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  389  (1940). 

The  four  groups  of  birds  were  fed  a 24 
percent  protein  mash  during  the  first  8 weeks 
of  the  experiment.  Thereafter  they  were  fed 
the  19  percent  protein  Penn  State  Chicken 
Laying  Mash  as  described  previously  (Skog- 
lund, 1939). 

One  field  group  and  one  colony-house 
group  were  fed  the  following  free-choice 
grain  ration:  coarse-cracked  yellow  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  soybeans. 
Each  grain  was  fed  in  a separate  compart- 
ment of  the  feed  hoppers. 

The  other  field  and  colony-house  groups 
were  fed  the  grain  mixture  developed  in 
1938-39  (Skoglund,  1939).  The  formula  of  this 
mixture  is: 


Coarse-cracked  yellow  corn 100  pounds 

Wheat  100  pounds 

Oats  50  pounds 

Buckwheat  50  pounds 

Barley  50  pounds 

Total  350  pounds 


The  pheasants  were  weighed  individually 
on  August  7,  1939,  when  they  were  selected 
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and  placed  on  experiment,  and  at  8-week 
intervals  thereafter  until  they  were  32  weeks 
old.  Feed  consumption  was  recorded  weekly. 

Since  the  colony-house  groups  were  main- 
tained principally  to  show  whether  rigid 
confinement  without  access  to  vegetation  and 
soil  would  seriously  affect  the  choice  of  diet 
of  the  birds  on  the  free-choice  ration,  only 
growth  and  free-choice  selection  data  are 
given  for  them. 

Results 

Growth. — Table  1 shows  the  average 
weights  of  the  birds,  based  on  calculated 
weighted  averages  of  the  sexes.  All  weight 
differences  were  slight  and  completely  in- 
signifiicant  The  heavier  final  weights  of  the 
colony-house  groups  are  of  interest  but  of 
little  significance  because  the  number  of  birds 
involved  was  very  small. 


As  it  is  impossible  to  select  experimental 
groups  composed  of  birds  identical  in  weight, 
it  is  useful  to  measure  weight  differences  by 
means  of  gains  as  well  as  actual  weights.: 
Table  2 gives  the  average  gains  in  weight, 
expressed  in  both  grams  and  percents.  Here 
differences  are  again  slight  and  insignificant. 
The  maximum  total  difference  in  weight  in- 
crease was  28  grams,  or  only  1 ounce. 

Feed  Consumption.  — Feed  consumption, 
calculated  on  a 100-bird  basis,  is  shown  in 
table  3.  This  table  also  indicates  the  relative 
proportions  of  mash  and  grain,  expressed  in 
percent,  which  were  consumed  in  4-week , 
periods  and  during  the  entire  experiment.  | 
There  was  a very  rapid  shift  from  mash  to' 
grain.  In  fact,  grain-consumption  increase! 
was  quite  noticeable  after  the  first  week  of! 
the  experiment.  At  the  end  of  8 weeks,  grain! 
constituted  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total! 
feed  consumption.  Birds  that  were  fed  on! 
the  mixed  grain  ate  more  mash  during  every  | 
4-week  period,  but  in  six  of  the  eight  periods  I 
they  ate  a smaller  amount  of  the  total  feed! 
consumed  than  did  the  birds  allowed  free 
choice.  The  total  feed  consumed  during  the 
32  weeks  of  the  experiment  was  286  pounds 
less  for  100  birds,  or  2.86  pounds  less  for 
each  bird  in  the  grain-mixture  group.  Though 
not  a large  difference,  this  does  constitute 
an  advantage  for  the  grain-mixture  system 
of  feeding 

Feed  Consumption  Efficiency.  — Just  as 
simple  weights  do  not  always  tell  the  whole 
story  of  growth,  so  feed  consumption  alone 
fails  to  complete  the  picture  of  ration  effi- 
ciency. A composite  relationship  of  feed  con- 
sumption and  growth  measures  well  the  use 
to  which  feed  is  put.  Feed  consumption 
efficiency,  as  measured  by  pounds  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a pound  of  gain,  is 
shown  in  table  4.  It  took  2.62  pounds  less 
feed  to  produce  1 pound  of  increase  in  body 
weight  for  the  birds  fed  the  mixed  grains 


TABLE  1.— Growth  of  ringneck  pheasants:  weighted  average  of  sexes 


Average  weight  in 

grams 

Feeding  system  and  location 

8 weeks*  16  weeks 

24  weeks 

32  weeks 

40  weeks 

Free  choice — field  

476 

971 

1140 

1144 

1164 

Grain  mixture — field  

452 

999 

1169 

1158 

1170 

Free  choice — colony  house  

496 

1015 

1116 

1139 

1298 

Grain  mixture — colony  house  . . . 
*Average  vieights  at  beginning 

505 

of  experiment. 

994 

1117 

1209 

1288 

TABLE  2. — Weight  gains  of  ringneck  pheasants:  weighted  average  of  sexes 


Average 

gains  in 

grams 

Feeding  system  and  location 

8-16  weeks 

16-24  weeks 

24-32  weeks 

32-40  weeks 

Total 

Free  choice — field  

495 

169 

4 

20 

688 

Grain  mixture — field  

546 

170 

-11 

11 

716 

Free  choice — colony  house  . . 

520 

101 

23 

159 

803 

Grain  mixture — colony  house 

489 

123 

92 

79 

783 

Average 

gains  in 

percent* 

8-16  weeks 

16-24  weeks 

24-32  weeks 

32-40  weeks 

Total 

Free  choice — field  

104 

35 

1 

4 

144 

Grain  mixture — field  

121 

38 

-2 

2 

159 

Free  choice — colony  house  . 

105 

20 

5 

32 

162 

Grain  mixture — colony  house 

97 

24 

18 

16 

155 

•Percent  of  original  weights 

at  beginning  of 

experiment. 
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TABLE  3. — Mash,  grain  and  total  feed  consumption  per  100  birds  in  field  groups. 


Age 

Free  Choice 

in  weeks 

Mash 

Grain 

Total 

Mash 

pounds 

8-12 

209 

100 

309 

199 

12-16 

101 

230 

331 

159 

16-20 

27 

326 

353 

28 

20-24 

29 

383 

412 

31 

24-28 

11 

425 

436 

15 

28-32 

18 

420 

438 

20 

32-36 

8 

491 

499 

41 

36-40 

14 

409 

423 

65 

Total  .. 

. . 417 

2784 

3201 

558 

TABLE  4. 

— Feed 

consumption 

efficiency: 

pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a 

pound  of  gain. 

Age  in  weeks  Free  choice 

Grain  mixture 

8-16 

5.87 

5.36 

16-24 

20.68 

20.32 

24-32 

873.00 

loss* 

32-40 

230.30 

265.33 

Average 

21.04 

18.42 

♦Birds  in 

this  group  lost  an  average  of  11 

grams  per  bird  during  this  period. 

than  for  the  pheasants  allowed  to  make  their 
own  choice.  Thus  the  less  restricted  diet  was 
not  utilized  so  efficiently  as  the  more  re- 
stricted. 

Individual  Grain  Consumption.  — The 

amounts  and  percentages  of  the  various 
grains  consumed  by  the  free-choice  diet 
groups  are  listed  in  table  5.  In  both  groups 
the  grains  were  preferred  in  the  following 
order:  com,  wheat,  soybeans,  buckw*heatl 
oats,  and  barley.  The  percentages  of  soybeans 
consumed  increased  in  both  groups  as  the 
experiment  progressed,  while  other  grains 
remained  approximately  the  same.  The  grain 
diets  that  the  birds  formulated  for  themselves 
during  the  experimental  period  are  presented 
here,  as  is  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
prescribed  grain  mixture. 


Grain  Mixture 

Free  Choice 

Grain  Mixture 

Grain 

Total 

Mash 

Grain 

Mash 

Grain 

pounds 

percent 

percent 

80 

279 

68 

32 

71 

29 

209 

368 

31 

69 

43 

57 

333 

361 

8 

92 

8 

92 

361 

392 

7 

93 

8 

92 

319 

334 

2 

98 

5 

95 

366 

386 

4 

96 

5 

95 

342 

383 

2 

98 

11 

89 

347 

412 

3 

97 

16 

84 

2357 

2915 

13 

87 

19 

81 

A comparison 

of  the  grain 

consumption 

indicates  that,  if  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
inclination,  pheasants  will  eat  more  corn, 
about  the  same  amount  of  wheat,  and  con- 
siderably less  oats  and  barley  than  are  pro- 


vided in  the  grain  mixture.  Further,  soy- 
beans. which  it  takes  them  some  time  to 
desire,  are  relished  if  made  available.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  advantage 
in  allowing  free  choice  of  ingredients  if  a 
diversified  mixture  is  provided.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  here  that  representative  speci- 
mens of  all  groups,  examined  by  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  were  entirely  satisfactory,  being 
similar  to  each  other  and  to  wild  birds  in 
feathering  and  physical  condition. 

Summary 

A 32-week  fall  and  winter  feeding  experi- 
ment involving  120  female  and  120  male  ring- 
neck  pheasants  showed  that: 

1.  Pheasants  allowed  free  choice  of  grains 
while  being  reared  in  a holding  field  regu- 
lated their  grain  diet  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Free  Choice 


Colony 

Grain  Field  group  house  group 

percent  percent 

Corn 36.79  40.05 

Wheat  34.71  30.78 

Soybeans  11.74  13.82 

Buckwheat  6.65  12.09 

Oats  5.16  1.82 

Barley  4.95  1.44 


Totals  100.00  100.00 

Prescribed 

Field  and  Colony 

Grain  house  groups 

percent 

Corn  28.57 

Wheat  28.57 

Buckwheat  14.29 

Oats 14.29 

Barley  14.29 


Total 


100.01 


The  rinffneck  has  become  a jrreat  favorite  with  most  hunters. 
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In  recent  years  Ijjme 
and  the  sportsnifve 
everything  pos&l  li 
with  the  farmer.fve 
hunters  learn  to  Ijflil 
the  farmers  will  |ep 


o\ls. 


ACTS  OF  VANDALlSn  OR  CARELESSNESS  SUCH  AS  LETTING  BARS 
DOWN  AND  FORGETTING  TO  REPLACE  THEN  IS  ONE  SURE  WAY  OF 
AROUSING  THE  FARMER’S  \RE AND  IT  MAKES  HIM  DOUBLY  MAD  IF 
HE  HAS  TO  CHASE  AROUND  GATHERING  HIS  LIVESTOCK  TOGETHER  AFTERWARDS. 


knocking  over  a part  of  his  rail  p\le  in  the  hope  of  scaring 

OUT  A RABBIT  CERTA\NLY  ISN’T  GOING  TO  IMPROVE  HIS  FEELINGS 
ONE  BIT,  EITHER.  lYS  ALL  RIGHT  TO  TRY  TO  CAPTURE  A RABBIT  THAT 
SEEKS  REFUGE  UNDER  A RAIL  PILE  WHEN  IT  IS  CRIPPLED.,  BUT  ONE 
HUMANE  ACT  DESERVES  ANOTHER  SO  BE  SURE  TO  PILE  THE  RAILS 
UP  AGAIN).  THE  MORE  RAIL  PILES  TORN  DOWN  AND  NOT  REPLACED 
THE  LESS  TERRITORY  EVERYONE  WILL  HAVE  TO  HUNT  UPON  IN 
FUTURE  YEARS.  n _ 


IF  A FARMER  CHASES  YOU  OFF 
FOR  COMMITTING  SOME 
DEPREDATION,  DON’T  GET  MAD 
AND  RETALIATE  BY  SHOOTING 
HIS  CHICKENS.  YOU  WILL  SURELY 
GET  CAUGHT  AND  HAVE  TO  PAY 
A FINE,  THE  COST  OF  THE 
CHICKENS,  AND  MAYBE  LOSE 
VOUR  LICENSE  FOR  A YEAR 
OR  SO  TO  BOOT. 


T( 


DON’T  S' 
TO  OCCUPlfu 
FARMERS 
RATTLING  |t 
PANES.  THE 
SHOULD  H 
LICENSES  f[l 
FEW  YEART 
THEM  A l|. 
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ime  Commission 
fctve  been  doing 
3 make  friends 
V5ver,  until  some 
12  like  gentlemen 
Ti:ept  our  friendly 

IIS. 


IT  T<\KtS  ^ LOT  OF  NtRVE  TO  DOWN  FENCE 

P\ND  TBEN  TRESPKBS  ON  H\S  PROPERTV  BUT  SOhE  FELLOWS 
DO  \T.  IT'S  UP  TO  EVERY  SPORT 5F\P\N  TO  REPORT  SUCH 
VANDALS.  UNT\L  THEY  AND  THEIR  PRACTICES  ARE  FRUSTRATED 
YOU  CANNOT  EXPECT  TO  \F\PROVE  HUNTING  CONDITIONS. 


« '7 

Stoo  close 
jBUlLDlNGS. 
fi  LIKE  SHOT 
.'HEIR  WINOOW- 
I^LLLOWS 
P\EIR  HUNTING 
I^ED  FOR  A 
\ TEACH 
)iN. 


1 


o. 


BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS,  BUT  ANY  FULL  GROWN  MAN  WHO  INSISTS 
UPON  FOLLOWING  THE  DICTATES  OF  HIS  YOUTH  SHOULD  6E 
CHASED  OFP  FOR  STEALING  APPLES. 


A FARMER  DOESN’T 
NINO  YOUR  WALKING 
DOWN  ALONG  THE 
EDGE  OF  HIS  WINTER 
WHEAT  FIELD  BUT  HE 
DOES  MIND  IF  YOU 
TRAMP  OVER  IT 
PROniSCUOUSLY  IF 
EVERY  HUNTER  TOOK 
THESE  SHORT  CUTS 
NO  GRAIN  WOULD 
EVER  GROW. 


T,  'U  t-X, 


/(  I > (L 


V( 


L 


^ T/  ' 


r 
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Deputy  Protectors  Get  Training 

DEPUTY  PROTECTORS  GET  TRAINING 


In  order  to  better  train  and  acquaint 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  in  Division  “E”  with 
the  activities  of  the  Conunission,  District 
Game  Protectors  have  been  instructed  to  hold 
at  least  two  official  business  meetings  with 
these  officers  each  year  at  some  convenient 
place  in  their  respective  districts.  This  plan 
has  been  very  successful  this  year,  and  the 
Deputies  have  been  grateful  for  the  help  it 
has  given  them. 

On  August  4 a meeting  of  this  kind  was 
held  by  District  Protector  Edward  L.  Shields 
at  Burglund’s  Camp,  Big  Mill  Creek,  in  the 
National  Forest  area  of  Elk  County.  It  was 
an  outstanding  meeting  because  everybody 
expected  to  attend  was  there  and  the  pro- 
gram was  successfully  carried  through. 

The  Game  Code  was  discussed  in  a round 
table  conference,  being  interpreted  by  the 
officers  in  charge.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  F'ield  Division  Supervisor  M.  E.  Sherman 
on  the  conduct  of  officers  of  the  law,  par- 
ticularly as  it  pertains  to  game  protectors. 
It  was  instructive,  illuminating,  and  well 
taken  by  all  officers  present. 

After  the  business  meeting  a pistol  shoot 
was  conducted  by  Game  Protector  Theodore 


President  Roosevelt  recently  signed  an 
Executive  order  designating  252  refuges  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  Nationa'  Wildlife  Refuges.  The  order  af- 
fects all  but  12  of  the  areas  in  the  13,635,000- 
acre  system  of  bird  and  mammal  sanctuaries 
that  extends  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Alaska 
and  Maine  to  Hawaii. 


C.  Carlson,  who  instructed  the  officers  on 
the  care,  use,  and  need  of  the  side-arm. 

Prizes  were  given  for  ratings. 

The  following  regular  officers  attended  the 
meeting:  District  Protector  Edward  L.  Shields 
in  charge;  Protector  Theodore  C.  Carlson, 
assistant;  Field  Division  Supervisor  M.  E. 
Sherman,  visitor  and  speaker;  Game  Protec- 
tor William  J.  Brion,  visitor;  Game  Protec- 
tors Lynn  B.  Rosenkrans  and  Elmer  J.  Turner 
assisted  with  the  activities.  Fish  Warden 
Robert  J.  Crissman  of  Mt.  Jewett,  McKean 
County,  attended  and  participated  in  the 
meeting;  and  last  but  not  least  the  following 
named  Deputy  Game  Protectors  from  Elk 
County  attended: 

Burton  Steis,  Brandy  Camp,  Pa.,  Francis  G. 
Brehm,  Kersey,  Pa.,  Milford  Marsh,  Wilcox, 
R.  D.,  Pa.,  Lloyd  Sallack,  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
Clarence  Wensel,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  Richard 
Eaton,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  J.  Eldon  Leidwinger, 
Ridgeway,  Pa.,  George  Berry,  Benezett,  Pa., 
Clifford  Nichols,  Wilcox,  Pa.,  Paul  Auman, 
St.  Marys,  Pa.,  and  David  Oldani,  Bymedale, 
Pa.  The  Commission  greatly  appreciates  the 
interest  shown  by  these  officers. — M.  E Sher- 
man, Field  Division  Supervisor,  Division  “E.” 


The  result  of  a survey  conducted  recently 
in  Missouri  shows  that  school  children  are 
more  interested  in  birds  than  they  are  in 
people.  Asked  to  check  the  subjects  in  which 
they  were  most  interested  81%  placed  birds 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Next  in  order  they 
placed  game  animals,  flowers  , trees,  fish,  fur- 
bearers,  soil,  people  and  water. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

New  appointments  announced  by  the  Com- 
mission recently  included  one  for  the  office 
of  Field  Division  Supervisor  in  Division  A,  a 
position  which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  the  former  supervisor,  Frank  A. 
Myers,  and  seven  regular  appointments  of 
certain  per  diem  employees,  all  students  of 
the  Commission’s  Training  School  to  various 
field  positions. 

Merton  J.  Golden  of  Reading  was  appointed 
Field  Division  Supervisor  for  District  A,  hav- 
ing earned  that  promotion  by  having  been 
high  man  in  competitive  examinations  held 
for  the  position.  Mr.  Golden  began  service 
with  the  Commission  as  an  Assistant  Game 
Protector  on  December  16,  1935.  Later  he 
served  as  Traveling  Game  Protector,  District 
Game  Protector,  and  on  March  9,  1940,  was 
appointed  Acting  Supervisor  of  Division  A. 
Mr.  Golden  also  served  as  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  prior  to  his  official  affiliation  with 
the  Department  in  1935. 

Student  officers  who  were  maintained  on  a 
per  diem  basis  in  various  field  positions  fol- 
lowing their  graduation,  and  who  were  re- 
cently appointed  regular  salaried  employees 
include: 

Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Zelienople,  to  be  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  Luzerne  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Kingston;  Donald  E.  Miller, 
Hydetown,  to  be  Game  Protector  specially 
assigned,  with  headquarters  at  Hydetown, 
Crawford  County;  Peter  J.  Filkosky,  to  be 
Game  Protector  specially  assigned,  Scranton, 
with  headauarters  at  Coaldale,  Schuylkill 
County;  Levi  R.  Whippo,  Wilcox,  to  be  Game 
Protector  specially  assigned,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Tidioute  Warren  County;  Anthony 
J.  Zaycosky,  to  be  Game  Protector  specially 
assigned,  headquarters  at  Vandergrift,  West- 
moreland County;  Raymond  M.  Sickles  to  be 
Game  Protector  Land  Management  with 
headquarters  at  Linesville,  Crawford  County; 
and  Elmer  J.  Turner,  to  be  Game  Protector 
Land  Management  with  headquarters  at  Me- 
hoopany,  V/yoming  County. 


A few  weeks  ago  Michigan  began  an 
unique  course  in  conservation  education.  The 
school  which  will  travel  by  auto  over  the 
upper  peninsula  and  cover  1,200  miles  in  the 
ten  days  of  its  duration  will  have  enrolled 
only  teachers  of  nature  study,  biology  and 
conservation  subjects.  The  teachers  will  be 
taught  by  the  technicians  in  charge  of  the 
various  stations  and  points  of  interest  visited 
on  the  tour.  There  will  be  no  stopping  at 
hotels  or  tourist  cottages.  Each  night  tents 
will  be  pitched  and  supper  cooked  over  red 
hot  coals.  The  courses  and  tour  are  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Western  State  and 
Central  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Michigan. 
This  might  be  a fine  suggestion  for  our 
.State  Federation  to  look  into. 


1940 
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Judge  Miller  Presents  Tract  of  Land  to  the  Commission 


JUDGE  MULLER 


The  Hon.  David  Martin  Miller,  former 
Judge  of  Allegheny  County,  residing  at  Glen- 
shaw,  Pa.,  offered  to  present  as  a gift  to  the 
Game  Commission  and  sportsmen  a tract  of 
land  containing  65.8  acres,  situated  near  Glen- 
shaw,  Allegheny  County,  for  use  as  State 
Game  Lands.  His  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted with  appreciation  and  gratitude  by 
the  Commission  at  its  meeing  July  11,  1940. 
In  all  probability  title  will  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Commission  by  the  time  this 
account  appears  in  print. 

j When  advised  of  the  Commission’s  accept- 
ance of  the  gift.  Judge  Miller  wrote  Execu- 
tive Director  Gordon  a letter  which  is  in- 
! dicative  of  his  public-spirited  attitude.  A 
: portion  of  his  letter  is  here  quoted: 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  offer  of  the  tract  of  land  at  Glenshaw 
to  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
for  propagation  and  conservation  pur- 
poses was  accepted  by  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  Judging  from  the  kindly 
and  appreciative  spirit  of  your  letter,  it 
must  have  been  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bers with  appreciation  and  with  thought 
that  it  will  be  useful  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  given  and  accepted.  I am 
pleased  to  give  the  land  to  Pennsylvania 
and  am  as  much  gratified  to  give  it  as 
the  Commission  seems  to  receive  it. 


"I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  giving  to 
sportsmen  and  lovers  of  the  outdoors 
much  joy  and  pleasure. 

“Please  thank  every  member  of  the 
Commission  for  me.” 

This  letter  typifies  Judge  Miller's  breadth 
of  vision  and  public  spirited  attitude. 

Judge  Miller  always  maintained  a keen 
interest  in  civic  affairs  having  been  elected 
a member  of  the  School  Board  of  Shaler 
Township  upon  reaching  his  majority.  Sub- 
sequently having  removed  to  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  he  was  elected  as  an  Independent 
Republican  to  the  Select  Council  of  that 
city. 

He  served  as  Assistant  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  under  D.  B.  Heiner  during  the 
McKinley  administration  and  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration  under  James  S. 
Young,  later  a Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

In  1903  with  Messrs.  Young  and  Reamer  he 
formed  the  partnership  of  Young  Miller  & 
Reamer  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
until  Judge  Young  was  appointed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.  Afterward  he  served 
as  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Allegheny 
County  under  William  A.  Blakeley. 

When  the  County  Court  of  Allegheny 
County  was  created  by  Act  of  Legislature 
D.  M.  Miller  was  one  of  the  Judges  appointed 
by  Governor  Tener  in  June  1911.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  he  was  elected  for  a term 
of  ten  years  and  again  for  a second  term  in 


1921.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in 
January  1932  he  retired  from  active  service 
to  live  at  his  country  home  near  Glenshaw 
in  Shaler  fiownship,  within  two  miles  of  his 
birthplace.  There  with  his  flowers,  fruit  trees 
and  the  birds  he  has  attracted  to  his  grounds 
he  has  lived  the  life  of  a country  gentleman. 

Judge  Miller  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  outdoors  and  camping.  With 
his  automobile  trailer,  moving  picture  camera 
and  field  glass  he  has  been  able  to  follow 
his  outdoor  pursuits  with  large  interest  to 
himself  and  his  many  friends.  As  a member 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Audubon  So- 
ciety he  has  served  the  society  in  various 
important  capacities. 

Judge  Miller  was  married  to  Olive  Laugh- 
lin,  formerly  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  who 
with  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a teacher  in  the 
Pittsburgh  High  Schools,  and  his  son  David 
share  with  him  the  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

Although  definite  plans  have  not  yet  been 
made,  it  is  probable  that  the  tract  will  be 
used  as  a Game  Propagation  Area  wherein 
no  hunting  will  be  permitted,  but  from  which 
game  may  be  trapped  for  stocking  areas  open 
to  public  hunting  in  Allegheny  and  other 
nearby  counties. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  for  them- 
selves and  sportsmen  are  pleased  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  of  Judge  Miller’s 
generous  act.  and  to  extend  to  him  the 
sincere  appreciation  which  he  so  justly  de- 
serves. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has 
been  informed  that  a person  purporting  to  be 
“S.  A.  Smith”,  age  between  43  and  45  years, 
black  hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  5'9"  in  height, 
weighing  about  165  lbs.,  and  alleging  to  be 
I an  agent  of  the  Smith’s  Artists  Attractions 
' and  an  advanced  agent  for  Barker  Brothers 
; Rodeo,  recently  committed  fraudulent  prac- 
: tices  in  New  York  State,  in  connection  with 
proposed  sportsmen’s  activities. 

We  are  informed  that  this  individual  con- 
tacted a sportsmen's  organization  at  Port 


WARNING 

★ 


Jervis,  New  York,  and  after  making  many 
promises  to  operate  a cooperative  sportsmen's 
show,  in  which  the  sportsmen's  organizations 
were  to  share  the  profits,  collected  money 
under  false  pretense.  In  addition.  Smith  is 
alleged  to  have  issued  several  worthless 


checks  in  connection  with  his  activities  in 
New  York  State. 

Subsequent  investigation,  we  are  informed, 
indicates  that  Smith  has  no  connection  what- 
soever with  Barker  Brothers  nor  any  other 
similar  organization. 

This  warning  is  issued  to  sportsmen's 
organizations  or  individuals  in  this  Common- 
wealth who  may  be  approached  in  a similar 
manner,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  de- 
frauded similarly. 
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TYu^  Moyersdale  Si>ortsmon’s  Association,  a newly  formed  Somerset  County  wildlife  club  was 
responsible  for  the  disiday  shown  above  which  was  exhibited  at  the  county  fair  this  year.  The 
eenter  of  attraction  constituted  a metal  tank  holdintj  several  lar«e  brook  trout,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
native  fishes,  and  the  expense*  of  putting-  on  the  show  was  defrayed  by  chancing  off  a fine  shotgain. 

A county  fair  being  the  ideal  place  for  sportsmen  to  meet  and  discuss  common  problems  with 
farmers,  the  Meyersdale  club  secured  leaflets  of  several  kinds  from  the  (lame  and  Fish  Commissions 
to  hand  out  to  those  interested,  and  hunting  season  being  Just  a few  months  away,  the  raffling  off 
of  the  gun  proved  to  be  a financial  success. 

When  local  landowners  learned  that  the  sportsmen’s  group  was  propagating  fifty  ringi^eck' 
pheasants  for  distribution  in  home  territory,  they  pledged  their  sup(>ort  to  the  club  and  promised  full 
cooperatitui  with  its  members. 

I'p  to  this  time  the  Meyersdale  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  confined  its  efl'orts  to  forming  a 
strong  organization,  affiliating  with  the  rennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  seeking 
better  relations  with  nearby  groups.  liy  choosing  the  county  fair  as  their  “coming  out  party”, 
however,  Meyersdale  wildlife  entluisiasts  launched  an  active  program  to  te;w“h  forest  and  game. 
<*onservaf ion  and  to  stor>  the  pollution  of  county  streams. 

Committee  members  who  span^d  neither  time  nor  etVort  in  making  the  fair  display  a success 
are:  Harohl  Hoar.  Fee  linler,  Dave  Weisel,  Paul  Christm  i,  Merle  Tressler,  Donald  Reis.  Dave 

Illlis,  Artha  Shumaker  and  John  Fivengood. 


FEDERAL  AID  PROJECTS 


The  New  York  Conservation  Commission 
has  submitted  plans  to  plant  400,000  trees  and 
shrubs  on  eighteen  State-owned  areas.  Be- 
sides being  of  benefit  to  wildlife  the  plant- 
ings are  designed  to  arrest  erosion,  conserve 
soils  and  will  be  of  potential  forest  value. 


A project  to  improve  a Game  Preserve  for 
migratory  waterfowl  is  contemplated  by  the 
Kansas  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  area  is  now  known  as  the  Republic 
County  Stale  Park  but  the  name  will  be 
changed  to  Game  Refuge.  The  chief  wildlife 
feature  is  a seven  hundred  sixty-five  acre 
lake  on  Salt  Creek.  Heavy  evaporation  in 
the  dry  months  and  leaks  in  the  timber  dam 
at  the  lake  outlet  are  impairing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  water  body  for  waterfowl.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  is  to  seal  the  leaks 
in  the  dam  and  place  an  earth  blanket  above 
the  structure  to  prevent  ice  damage  in  the 
winter. 


As  the  fourth  segment  of  its  acquisition 
program  in  the  Sinlahekin  Deer  Winter 
Range,  the  State  of  Washington  Game  Com- 
mission has  completed  negotiations  and 
optioned  an  additional  12.50  acres.  This  brings 
the  total  lands  acquired  and  being  acquired 
in  this  area  to  approximately  5,000  acres. 


The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission 
plans  a survey  of  the  status  of  the  ringnecked 
pheasant  in  that  State.  Wisconsin  is  an  im- 
portant pheasant-producing  State,  having  a 
reported  annual  kill  of  more  than  500,000 
birds.  They  plan  to  study  the  mortality  of 
propagated  birds  which  are  released  at  ages 
of  7,  8,  9,  and  10  weeks  under  various  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  with  or  without 
artificial  feeding  and  watering,  making  a 
comparison  with  wild  stock.  The  Commis- 
sion also  plans  to  determine  the  value  of 
small  refuges,  winter  feeding  artificially  and 
in  food  patches  as  well  as  to  gather  other 
pertinent  information  to  determine  manage- 
ment methods  adaptable  to  Wisconsin  con- 
ditions. 

Wisconsin  is  also  providing  for  a survey 
of  the  deer  situation.  An  interesting  phase 
of  the  inve.'tigation  will  be  the  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  deer  refuges  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  best  size,  location,  and  essen- 
tial requirements  under  Wisconsin  conditions. 


The  Charleroi  Police  Department  has  de- 
clared war — on  starlings.  One  interested  resi- 
dent referred  to  a dictionary  to  find  that  the 
starling  is  described  as  a sociable  bird.  In 
his  complaint  to  the  police  was  worded  to 
the  effect  that  having  been  kept  awake  nights 
he  had  decided  he  didn’t  care  to  have  the 
birds  so  sociable. 


The  Wildlife  Area  on  the  Federation  of  ; 
Women’s  Clubs  State  Forest  in  Worcester  | 
County,  Massassachusetts,  will  be  developed  | 
for  rabbits,  deer,  and  ruffed  grouse  by  the  , 
Department  of  Conservation.  Work  to  be  done  j 
will  include  brushing  and  marking  bound-  ; 
ries  with  signs,  erecting  a single  strand  wire  ^ 
to  prevent  trespass,  and  type  mapping  and  i 
the  formulation  of  a work  plan  for  the  future.  . 


The  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish  received  approval  to  purchase  three  con-  “ 
tiguous  tracts  of  land  in  Sandoval  County  j 
for  a feeding  and  nesting  area  for  wild 
turkeys,  ducks,  muskrats,  beaver,  and  deer. 

The  three  tracts,  together  with  a fourth 
piece  of  land  which  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  i 
will  convey  to  the  State  in  exchange  for  land  j 
elsewhere,  will  make  a refuge  of  267  acres.  | 
In  addition  to  these  lands,  the  U.  S.  Forest  , 
Service  will  exclude  grazing  on  an  adjacent  , 
section  of  land  so  the  refuge  will  be  enlarged,  i 
The  refuge  will  have  a diversity  of  cover  : 
including  woodlands,  grassy  meadows,  a : 
marsh,  and  cut-over  brush. 


The  Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation 
proposes  to  post  114  State  game  refuges.  , 
While  the  refuges  are  all  privately  owned  . 
the  Department  of  Conservation  under  State 
law  is  authorized  to  designate  them  as  refuges 
and  control  the  wildlife  thereon.  The  various 
areas  range  in  size  from  640  to  100,000  acres  ’ 
and  will  be  marked  with  embossed  metal  ; 
signs  supported  by  steel  posts. 


The  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  plans  a state-wide  wild- 
life survey  and  game  management  project.  ( 
Work  under  the  project  will  be  divided  into 
three  categories;  inventory  of  species  and  in- 
fluencing factors,  determination  of  methods 
of  conservation  and  restoration,  and  demon-  j 
strations  of  game  management. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  project,  the  State  : 
has  been  divided  into  seven  geographical  i 
and  ecological  regions.  An  assistant  leader  i 
will  be  assigned  to  each  region  and  the  entire 
program  will  be  directed  by  Edwin  P.  Rine-  i 
hart,  who  has  been  appointed  project  leader.  ' 

Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University, 
and  other  educational  institutions,  have  been 
named  as  agencies  which  will  furnish  tech- 
nical information.  The  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, the  C.O.C.  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
will  act  as  cooperatoi's. 

■ 

‘ 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Re.sources  proposes  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a sanctuary  for  ruffed  ' 
grouse.  The  sanctuary  will  be  fenced  and 
adequately  posted.  The  cover  on  two-thirds 
of  the  lands  involved  is  comprised  of  older 
age  class  hardwoods  averaging  40  to  60  years  ; 
of  age.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  area  i 
supports  young  hardwoods  (5-30  years  old),  i 
interspersea  at  frequent  intervals  with  young  | 
coniferous  growth.  Small  abandoned  fields  I 
(homestead  sites  and  old  orchards)  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  young  hardwood  stand.  , 
The  area  will  be  maintained  as  an  absolute 
sanctuary  for  a period  of  at  least  five  years. 
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Although  the  duck  population  in  New 
liampshire  is  comparatively  small,  the  Fish 
|,md  Game  Commission  feels  it  may  be  in- 
r|;reased  by  developing  some  of  the  State’s 
coonds  and  lakes.  The  State  proposes  to  de- 
r ermine  the  species  of  ducks  nesting,  the 
sj-elative  numbers  and  distribution  of  each 
lipeceis,  and  to  make  a chemical  analysis  of 
' :he  soils  and  waters  in  selected  lakes  to 
■ 'ietermine  their  adaptability  for  such  de- 
I Velopment.  From  the  information  gathered 
I, he  department  will  formulate  management 
I Ilians  for  ponds  and  lakes  offering  the  great- 
;st  promise. 


The  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
las  recently  completed  negotiations  to  pur- 
;hase  approximately  1,800  acres  of  land  suit- 
I ible  for  wildlife  purposes  in  the  southwestern 
’t  Dart  of  the  State.  No  large  scale  development 
iorogram  is  contemplated  at  this  time, 
1 ilthough  required  food  and  cover  manage- 
i nent  will  be  undertaken  to  improve  condi- 
? :ions  for  rabbits,  pheasants,  waterfowl  and 

» Other  species, 
f i 

ji,  

I; 

II  The  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Commission  be- 
i.ieves  that  the  protection  and  reclaiming  of 
'ivaterholes  constitutes  one  of  the  best  de- 
velopment activities  possible  for  the  restora- 
;ion  of  sage  grouse  and  other  forms  of  desert 
wildlife.  It  has  presented  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  two  natural  springs  known  as 
Monument  and  Granite  Springs  in  Owyhee 
and  Twin  Falls  Counties. 


Tourists  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  between 
Bedford  and  Everett  were  quite  interested 
' and  amused  at  the  antics  of  a large  black 
I bear  that  evidently  strolled  down  to  look 
over  the  main  street  of  America.  Out  of  the 
brush  he  came,  ponderously  plodding  to  the 
i Vdge  of  the  well-known  but  bumpy  macadam 
■ surface.  After  peering  thoughtfully  at  the 
I road  for  a minute  or  so  he  disdainfully  shook 
his  head  and  trotted  back  across  the  field 
to  a small  clump  of  trees. 


' Food  habits  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
yvice  examined  the  stomach  contents  of  more 
(ithan  1,600  individuals  of  5 kinds  of  shore- 

■ birds  to  determine  the  food  requirements  of 

■ these  feathered  creatures.  On  the  basis  of 
'.'these  studies,  members  of  the  Section  of 
• Food  Habits.  Division  of  Wildlife  Research, 
V;said  that  the  diets  of  the  woodcock.  Wilson’s 
•)  snipe,  American  knot,  and  Eastern  and  long- 
( billed  dowitchers  include  more  than  85  per 
r cent  animal  matter. 


I Approval  has  been  granted  the  Illinois 
H Department  of  Conservation  to  improve  the 
Horseshoe  Lake  Refuge  in  Alexander  County 
' for  Canada  geese,  waterfowl,  and  upland 
game  species.  The  area  is  one  of  the  most 
I important  wintering  grounds  of  Canada  geese 
on  the  Mississippi  flyway.  Seventy  acres  of 
» former  farm  land  which  have  reverted  to 
t scrub  growth  will  be  cleared  and  planted  to 
» I goose  foods. 


H.  C.  Gascon  and  Levert  Bird  of  Addis, 
Louisiana,  caught  and  banded  50  woodcock 
during  January  of  1937  and  fifteen  during 
January  of  1939.  From  this  modest  beginning 
some  interesting  returns  have  already  been 
received.  Of  seven  woodcock  banded  on  the 
night  of  January  7,  1937,  near  Sherburne, 
one  was  ki'led  on  November  14,  1938  at  Chip- 
man’s  Corner,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Of  eight 
birds  banded  on  the  night  of  January  14, 
1937,  near  Lottie,  one  was  killed  on  October 
2,  1937,  near  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  another 
was  killed  on  October  29,  1938,  near  Sloans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


MUSK  OXEN  REESTABLISHED  IN 
ALASKA 

In  1930  the  Biological  Survey  placed  an 
order  with  an  experienced  collector  in  Green- 
land for  delivery  in  the  United  States  of  an 
initial  herd  of  musk  oxen  for  transportation 
to  Alaska.  In  1931,  15  males  and  19  females 
of  musk  oxen  from  this  purchase  were  in- 
troduced into  Alaska,  where  they  were  con- 
fined in  a pasture  near  Fairbanks,  and  care- 
ful study  made  of  them  until  1936  when  4 
of  them  were  transferred  to  Nunivak  Island. 
The  following  year,  the  balance  of  the  herd, 
27  animals,  was  also  placed  on  Nunivak 
Island.  As  a result  of  this  effort  to  reestablish 
musk  oxen  in  Alaska,  the  Survey  reports 
for  1939  that  the  herd  has  increased  to  50 
animals. 


The  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation 
will  use  Federal  Aid  funds  to  improve  the 
Hovey  Lake  game  refuge  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  resident  upland  species.  Work 
proposed  under  the  project  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a caretaker’s  cottage  and  service 
building,  the  building  of  an  entrance  road, 
the  erection  of  a concrete  dam  to  maintain 
constant  water  levels  in  the  lake,  and  fenc- 
ing and  posting  the  boundaries. 


The  Game  News  has  learned  of  a novel 
method  whereby  train  crews  can  help  in  a 
winter  feeding  project,  especially  those  who 
man  freight  trains  through  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. The  idea  comes  all  the  way  from  Texas 
where  a freight  crew  rounded  up  the  tramps 
riding  on  their  train  and  forced  them  to 
sweep  empty  grain  cars  at  likely  spots  where 
game  would  congregate. 


“While  talking  with  the  caretaker  of  the 
Renovo  Reservoir  on  Drurys  Run,  I learned 
the  reservoir  had  been  leaking  for  some  time 
and  that  they  were  unable  to  stop  it  with 
the  use  of  six  or  seven  tons  of  cement.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  three  beavers  moved 
into  the  reservoir  and  have  stopped  the  leak 
which  had  been  causing  the  trouble.” — W.  J. 
Brion,  Clinton  County. 


All  Game  Bird  Breeders  w'ill  be  interested 
in  the  preliminary  studies  made  at  the 
Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Bowie,  Md..  on 
cannibalism  among  adult  bobwhites  indicat- 
ing that  a deficiency  of  common  salt  in  the 
diet  is  one  of  the  factors,  if  not  the  main 
factor,  leading  to  the  vice.  Outbreaks  of  toe 
pecking  occurring  among  mature  quail  on 
diets  containing  no  salt  to  0.5  percent  salt, 
were  stopped  in  24  hours  by  an  increase  of 
the  salt  content  to  2 to  3 percent.  Even  fight- 
ing was  checked  by  raising  the  salt  content 
to  5 to  6 percent  for  several  days.  Salt  levels 
of  4 or  6 percent  apparently  have  no  dele- 
terious effects  on  mature  quail  held  during 
the  winter,  even  when  fed  for  several 
months. 


The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission 
plans  to  use  a portion  of  its  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  funds  to  make  a survey 
of  the  deer  situation  in  Wisconsin. 
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Carl  C.  Rosser,  left,  and  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Castner,  MemlnT  of  the  Game  Commission,  both  of 
Williamsport,  holdiiis:  a pair  of  the  Commissioner’s  dogs — the  first  to  he  registered  under  the 
new  dojc  registration  plan  approved  hy  the  Federation. 


THE  RHYME  OF  THE  RABBIT  HOUND 


The  rabbit  hound  rested  beneath  a tree, 
And  in  his  peculiar  canine  key 
This  is  the  song  he  sang  to  me. 

I can  run  down  any  rabbit 
Years  ago  I got  the  habit, 

I can  run  it  down  and  grab  it  every  time. 
Once  I have  the  scent  I keep  it. 

When  a fence  looms  up  I leap  it. 

When  a hill's  too  steep  to  creep  it  I can  climb. 

Now  and  then  my  master 

Thinks  that  I should  travel  faster 

Tho  I’m  clinging  like  a plaster  to  the  scent. 

It’s  a scent  he  couldn't  follow 

Over  hill  and  over  hollow 

Without  falling  down  and  crawling  to  his  tent. 

Near  some  tree  I leave  him  standing 

With  his  attitude  commanding 

And  his  heavy  chest  expanding  in  his  pride. 

He’s  a tougl'i  guy  and  I fear  him 

So  I drive  the  rabbit  near  him 

For  he  couldn’t  make  a long  shot  if  he  tried. 

After  plugging  little  bunny 

Master’s  temper  grows  more  sunny 

And  he  figures  out  some  funny  joke  to  spring. 

I'm  the  guy  that  got  the  rabbit 

Up  so  close  that  he  could  stab  it 

Or  reach  right  out  and  grab  it  with  his  wing. 

Service,  as  the  wise  have  stated 

Seldom  is  appreciated 

And  in  vain  have  millions  waited  to  be 
thanked. 

Up  and  down  our  noble  nation 
Mortals  crave  appreciation 
From  a lot  of  spoiled  brats  that  should  be 
spanked. 

That's  my  boss,  a big  spoiled  brat 
Head  too  puffy  for  his  hat 


How  I wish  you'd  tell  him  that  the  day  you 
meet  him 

Either  he  was  much  more  mild 
When  he  was  a little  child 
Or  his  father  never  had  the  time  to  beat  him. 
Many  times  I’ve  thought  it  over 
While  a-sniffin’  thru  the  clover 
Trailing  down  some  furry  rover  to  his  fate. 
I’m  the  guy  that  brings  the  rabbit 
Up  so  close  the  boss  can  grab  it 
And  the  boss — well  he’s  the  guy  that  thinks 
he’s  great. 

It’s  an  odd  world  that  we  live  in. 

Fine  to  smile  in,  fine  to  give  in. 

But  a hard  boiled  world  in  which  to  get 
your  share. 

For  some  word  of  praise  I've  panted 
Master  takes  it  all  for  granted 
While  I've  slaved  and  galivanted  here  and 
there. 

I’ve  been  making  good  for  years 
Running  rabbits  to  their  biers 
But  no  praise  rings  in  my  ears  when  I’ve 
succeeded. 

Mortals  praise  with  tongue  or  pen 
Useful  dogs  or  useful  men 
But  don’t  seem  to  want  them  ’round  unless 
they’re  needed. 

The  rabbit  dog  paused  he  had  sung  his  bit 
But  he  said  a mouthful  before  he  quit 
The  more  you  do  for  many  a jay 
The  more  they  expect  on  the  following  day 
Since  Adam  accepted  forbidden  food 
We've  all  been  in  a receptive  mood. 

— E.  C.  Pleger,  Erie,  Pa. 
From  a sportsmen’s  magazine  (unknown) 
published  some  years  ago. 


HUNTERS  MAY  ENTER  CANADA  WITH’ 
THEIR  HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 


New  Regulations  Established  Under  Which' 
Tourists  May  Bring  Firearms  to  ^ 
Canada  For  Hunting.  . 


By  Order-in-Council  passed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  of  Canada  Regula-’ 
tions  sometime  ago,  aliens  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  firearms  in  Canada  or  have  them 
in  their  possession.  ‘ 

As  all  tourists  visiting  Canada  fall  within 
this  catego’y,  the  hardship,  imposed  on  many, 
welcome  visitors  whose  habit  it  has  been 
for  years  to  shoot  in  Canada’s  hunting 
grounds  annually,  has  been  removed  by  an 
amending  Order-in-Council  which  grants 
authority  tc  the  Commissioner  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  grant  individual 
permits. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  intend- 
ing hunters  or  others  who  wish  to  bring 
their  firearms  to  Canada  (and  a reasonable 
supply  of  ammunition  therefor)  are  required 
to  apply  in  advance  by  letter  or  wire  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  or  the  Commis-, 
sioner.  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
Ottawa,  giving  name,  address,  occupation, 
purpose  and  duration  of  visit,  destination  in 
Canada,  description,  make  and  serial  number 
of  each  firearm  and  the  Canadian  frontier 
port  of  arrival. 

This  application  should  be  supported  by 
suitable  references.  The  bona  fides  of  the 
applicant  having  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed, a permit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  Canadian  frontier  j 
port  designated  in  the  tourist’s  application,  j| 
by  whom  it  will  be  delivered  to  the  tourist  ^ 
on  his  arrival.  „ 

Guns  admitted  under  this  arrangement  <» 
must  be  exported.  Ammunition  imported  for  S' 
use  therewith  will  be  dutiable.  No  permits'  ® 
will  be  granted  for  automatic  firearms  nor 
will  firearms  or  ammunition  be  admitted  as  „ 
traveller’s  samples.  The  firearms  permit:  J 
issued  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  “ 
will  not  operate  as  a hunting  permit,  which 
must  also  be  obtained  from  the  Provincial 
authorities  as  usual.  „ 

'"/isitors  who  arrive  at  the  frontier  with  - 
fireai’ms  for  which  no  firearms  permit  has 
been  obtained  in  advance  from  Ottawa  will 
have  to  leave  their  guns  at  Customs  until  i[H 
the  requisite  permit  has  been  obtained,  un-. 
less  they  are  willing  to  wire  their  applica-j 
tion  with  full  particulars  and  allow  their 
firearms  to  go  forward  by  express  in  bond 
to  the  Customs  port  at  or  nearest  their  des-i  ^ 
tination  to  which  they  may  also  proceed  and  'i 
to  which  the  permit  if  and  when  granted  will 
be  mailed. — Westfield  Free  Press. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


larrisbursc  ami  Ciimberliuicl  County  sportsmen  held  ii 
oiiit  two-day  Field  Meet  recently  at  Ilempt’s  Jleadows 
lear  New  Cumberland.  The  photos  on  this  page  show 
ome  of  the  activities.  An  archery  tournament  was 
me  of  the  features.  The  young  lady  at  the  left  of 
|he  eontesrt.ants  shown  below  is  Miss  Martha  Sehauer. 
|in  employee  of  the  Game  Commission:  the  others  are 
1.  W.  Morris.  Geraldine  Dibeler,  and  Bertha  Drebel- 
bis. 


i For  an  organization  that  is  only  18  months 
)ld  the  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
■iation  certainly  has  shown  itself  to  be  an 
ip  and  coming  bunch  of  sportsmen.  Among 
it’s  accomplishments  is  a ringneck  pheasant 
'lolding  pen  large  enough  to  accommodate 
;00  pheasants  and  a ten  acre  field  in  which 
:s  installed  a clay  pigeon  trap  and  rifle  range, 
iowever,  the  highlight  of  the  club’s  activity 
s the  fine  feeding  program  it  conducts  dur- 
ng  the  winter.  A special  feeding  commit- 
ee  is  appointed  and  through  its  efforts  the 
ocal  Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth  organiza- 
lons  participate.  Another  important  event 
■ s conducted  by  a game  committee  which 
contacts  farmers  in  the  vicinity  in  an  effort 
o have  them  cooperate  in  tree  planting  pro- 
grams and  the  leaving  of  shrubs  and  game 
;overs  along  their  fence  rows.  In  return  the 
;ommittee,  backed  of  course  by  the  organi- 
sation, pledges  to  the  farmers  that  it  will 
lo  everything  in  its  power  to  protect  them 
I’rom  the  depredations  of  hunters. 


The  Zelienople  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Zelien- 
ijple,  Pa.,  recently  sponsored  a fine  wildlife 
Exhibit  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Dopular  displays  of  their  Sentennial  Fair. 
The  Zelienople  Club  is  very  active  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  recently  ac- 
quired an  Auxiliary  Farm-Game  Refuge  con- 
aining  approximately  3,000  acres. 


Work  on  the  construction  of  a large  pheas- 
ant pen  is  well  under  way,  according  to  Dr. 
Steven  G.  Naylor,  Chairman  of  the  York  and 
Adams  County  Game  & Fish  Association's 
Game  Committee. 


FALL  FIELD  TRIALS 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunters  Asso- 
!?iation  will  hold  its  Annual  Field  Trials  and 
: Bench  Show  at  Fawn  Grove,  in  York  County, 
1 October  21  to  25  inclusive.  The  largest  at- 
jtendance  ever  had  at  any  Fox  Trial  in  Penn- 
tjaylvania  is  expected  and  all  entries  are  as- 
^,|3ured  of  wonderful  sport. 


j The  Anthracite  Field  Trial  Association  will 
Idold  its  second  Annual  Field  Trial  at  Orwigs- 
burg  on  October  19  and  20.  All  entries  must 
!be  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  James  Lengel. 
Orwigsburg,  before  October  18.  There  is  a 
special  Trophy  Award  for  the  two  best 
'Schuylkill  County  Shooting  dogs. 


The  Shamokin  Valley  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  fall  trials  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  October  12  and  13,  at  its 
club  grounds  at  Elysburg.  Saturday’s  stakes 
will  include  an  open  puppy,  open  derby  and 
open  all-age.  The  members’  Amateur  Shoot- 
ing Dog  stake  will  be  run  on  Sunday.  For  fur- 
ther information  contact  Floyd  E.  Shawda. 
224  So.  6th  Street,  Shamokin. 
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REPEATING  SHOTGUN  FOR  SMALL 
GAME 

•Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  use  six  shells  in  a 
.410  gauge  bolt-action  shotgun  for  small 
game  hunting? 

A.D. — McKeesport,  Pa. 

A.  No.  The  use  of  six  shells  in  a .410  or 
any  other  repeating  shotgun  is  strictly 
unlawful  for  hunting  any  wild  birds  or 
wild  animals  in  this  State,  except  big 
game.  In  hunting  native  small  game, 
your  gun  need  not  be  plugged,  but  no 
more  than  three  shells  may  be  carried  in 
the  magazine  and  chamber  combined.  In 
hunting  migratory  game  birds,  such  as 
woodcock,  wild  ducks,  geese,  etc.,  a re- 
peating shotgun  must  be  plugged  or 
otherwise  restricted  to  a capacity  of  three 
shells. 

* ^ * 

REGISTRATION  OF  RIFLES  AND 
SHOTGUNS 

•Q.  Is  it  compulsory  to  register  my  rifle  and 
shotgun?  If  so,  where  can  I have  them 
registered? 

A.A.L. — Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

A.  It  is  unnecessary  to  register  a rifle  or 
shotgun  under  existing  law,  unless  the 
rifle  has  a barrel  less  than  fifteen  inches 
and  the  shotgun  has  a barrel  under 
twenty-four  inches.  In  that  case,  both 
guns  must  be  registered  with  your 
County  Treasurer  to  be  transported  for 
hunting  purposes.  The  fee  is  fifteen  cents. 
We  understand  there  is  legislation  pend- 
ing in  Congress  to  require  all  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  be  registered,  but  up  to  this 
time,  it  has  not  become  law. 

♦ jjt  s5t 

PUMP  GUNS  FOR  DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  How  many  shells  may  you  put  in  a pump 
shotgun  for  deer  hunting?  I know  of  the 
three-shell  limit  for  rabbits. 

J.B. — Emeigh,  Pa. 

A.  A pump  shotgun  used  for  deer  or  bear 
hunting  may  be  loaded  to  full  capacity 
when  legal  ball  shells  are  used.  The 
three-shell  limit  on  repeating  shotguns 
does  not  apply  to  the  hunting  of  big 
game. 

* ♦ * 

POSSESSING  SKUNKS  ALIVE 

Q.  Am  I permitted  to  catch  skunks  now  and 
keep  them  until  the  pelts  become  prime 
before  killing  them? 

H.S. — McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

.A.  Yes.  Protection  has  been  removed  on  all 
skunks  in  Pennsylvania  until  midnight, 
September  30,  1941  and  we  see  no  objec- 
tion to  keeping  skunks  alive  in  captivity 
indefinitely  after  they  have  been  legally 
taken.  Skunks  so  taken  may  be  killed 
any  time  prior  to  October  1,  1941. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH  ^ 

THE  1931  DEER  SEASON 

Q.  In  1931  when  both  bucks  and  does  were 
open  to  shooting  and  spike  bucks  were 
protected,  was  the  season  open  only  in 
certain  counties  or  was  it  State-wide? 

J.G.W.— Weedville,  Pa. 

A.  During  the  1931  deer  season,  which  was 
December  1 to  15,  all  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  open  to  the  killing  of  all 
deer  except  fawns  weighing  less  than  40 
pounds  with  entrails  removed,  and  spike 
bucks  regardless  of  weight.  Records  of 
the  Game  Commission  do  not  indicate 
that  any  counties  were  closed  to  deer 
hunting  that  year. 

* * * 

TRANSPORTING  A SHOTGUN 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  this  question  in 
the  Game  News:  Is  it  legal  to  carry  a 
shotgun  in  a car  at  all  times,  if  you  are 
not  going  hunting,  just  to  and  from  work 
or  pleasure? 

G.L. — Berkshire  Heights,  Pa. 

A.  The  Game  Law  does  not  prohibit  one 
from  carrying  an  unloaded  shotgun  in  a 
car  at  any  time,  regardless  of  how  it  is 
carried.  However,  if  the  barrel  is  less 
than  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  a 
special  permit  under  The  Firearms  Act 
is  necessary  to  transport  the  gun. 

* * * 

LICENSE  FOR  WOODCHUCK  HUNTING 

Q.  How  long  has  a hunting  license  been 
necessary  to  hunt  woodchucks? 

I.E.B. — Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

A.  Since  May  24,  1923.  The  hunter’s  license 
law  actually  went  into  effect  on  April  17, 
1913  in  Pennsylvania,  but  under  this  law 
a license  was  required  only  to  hunt  wild 
birds  and  animals  protected  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1923  the 
Game  Laws  were  revised  to  require  a 
hunter’s  license  to  hunt  any  wild  birds 
or  wild  animals,  including  the  unpro- 
tected species.  Woodchucks  were  given 
protection  on  June  3,  1937. 

« * * 

SMALL  RIFLES  FOR  DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  caliber  center-fire 
gun  one  may  use  for  deer? 

C.G.B. — West  Newton,  Pa. 

A.  No  minimum  is  specified  as  to  the  size 
of  center-fire  cartridges  that  may  be  used 
for  deer  hunting.  The  law  merely  states 
that  no  .22  or  .25  caliber  RIMFIRE  car- 
tridge may  be  used  on  big  game,  which 
we  assume  means  that  any  size  center- 
fire  cartridge  may  be  used.  However, 
any  load  of  insufficient  power  to  bring 
down  and  humanely  kill  a big  game  ani- 
mal should  never  be  used. 


TRAPPING  WITHOUT  LICENSE; 

TAGGING  TRAPS 

Q.  Does  a person  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
need  a hunting  license  to  trap?  Is  it 
legal  to  set  steel  traps  without  name 
plates  when  the  name  and  address  is 
stamped  on  traps? 

D.E. — Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  permits 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
to  trap  for  fur-bearing  animals  or  preda- 
tors without  a hunter’s  license.  They  are, 
however,  required  to  observe  the  same 
trapping  laws  as  are  in  effect  for  the 
licensed  trappers.  We  would  not  consider 
it  legal  to  merely  stamp  your  name  and 
address  on  traps,  as  the  law  definitely 
requires  traps  to  be  marked  with  a metal- 
lic plate  or  tag,  bearing  in  plain  English 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  Your 
traps  must  be  tagged  rather  than  stamped. 
* * * 

GUN  FOR  DOG  TRAINING;  TRESPASS 

Q.  (1)  Is  it  legal  for  one  to  carry  and  shoot 
a gun  over  a dog,  to  insure  against  shy- 
ness, during  training  season? 

(2)  Can  a landowner  chase  one  from 
his  land  if  property  is  posted,  but  not 
with  current  year’s  signs?  If  so,  under 
what  penalty? 

M.W.T. — Reading,  Pa. 

A.  (1)  No.  The  Game  Law  provides  that 
while  training  dogs  no  firearms  of  the 
type  usually  raised  at  arm’s  length  and 
fired  from  the  shoulder  may  be  carried. 
(2)  Yes.  The  wishes  of  a landowner 
should  be  respected,  regardless  of  how 
long  the  trespass  signs  may  have  been 
posted.  A fine  of  not  exceeding  $10.00  is 
provided  for  this  offense. 

* * ♦ 

LIVE  DUCK  DECOYS  UNLAWFUL 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  use  decoy  ducks  in  Penn- 
sylvania? If  so,  how  many  are  you  per- 
mitted to  use? 

E.E.L. — Lewistown,  RFD,  Pa. 

A.  The  use  of  live  duck  decoys  is  absolutely 
prohibited  in  Pennsylvania  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  this  year.  There  is 
no  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial decoys;  the  number  that  may  be 
used  is  unlimited. 

* * * 

AGE  LIMIT  TO  USE  REVOLVERS 

Q.  How  old  must  one  be  to  obtain  a permit 
to  use  a revolver  for  hunting  or  snake 
shooting?  I am  twenty  years  old. 

F.E. — Fleetwood,  Pa. 

A.  The  Firearms  Act  of  Pennsylvania  for- 
bids delivery  of  a pistol  or  revolver  to 
any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  we  assume  that  persons  under 
that  age  could  not  legally  register  a re- 
volver for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes. 
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A free  Gatne  Nezvs  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
7’ania  Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  cucepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Nozv,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Then — We  had  2 cats  and  many  birds  boxes,  but  no  birds. 

Now — We  have  no  cats  and  many  birds  in  all  the  boxes. 

Then — I was  very  fond  of  hunting  having  followed  my  dad  around  through  the  woods 
since  I was  six  years  of  age. 

Now — I am  14  and  still  fond  of  hunting.  I bagged  my  first  deer  last  season,  a 12  point 
buck,  in  Elk  County. — Betty  Jean  Birkel,  Baden.  Pa. 


The  ringneck  pheasant  was  first  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1890’s.  The 
Game  Commission  undertook  the  stocking  and  management  of  the  species  in  1915,  and 
the  birds  are  now  found  at  least  in  limited  numbers  in  almost  every  county  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.— Bill  Brilhart,  Plumville,  Pa. 


“The  drum  fish  gets  its  name  by  the  drumming  noise  it  makes  when  it  eats  or  sucks  the 
oysters  from  its  shell.  They  usually  attack  seed  beds. 

“Oysters  grow  sick  with  fever  and  die  when  the  water  grows  stagnant.” — Marvin  M.  Lip- 
pincott,  Franklin. 


“The  other  day  while  looking  for  a young  guinea  which  had  become  lost,  1 noticed  a 
Cooper's  Hawk  flying  toward  the  spot  where  1 was  standing,  apparently  attracted  by  the 
young  guinea’s  cries.  It  perched  in  a tree  nearby,  but  left  when  I went  and  got  the  gun.” — 
Myles  Brubaker,  Port  Trevorton. 


“Dogs” — The  history  and  antiquity  of  dogs  dates  back  many,  many  years.  Dogs  were 
carved  on  an  Assyrian  monuments;  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures;  used  in  sacricfie 
to  deities  by  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Celts.  Proof — International  Reference  Book  by  Holst 
Publishing  Co. — Submitted  by  Ruth  Garman  (age  14 »,  Dauphin,  Pa. 


The  Indians  held  the  wolf  sacred — believing  that  the  wolf  was  his  god’s  hunting  dog  and 
that  killing  him  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  enter  the  happy  hunting  ground  after  death. — 
March  1939  issue  of  “Fur — Fish — Game”  magazine  in  an  article  entitled  “Bounty  Trapping 
in  Michigan”  by  Edward  H.  Mattson. — Submitted  by  Frank  Knapp,  Jr.  (aged  17)  1259 
Almira  Ave.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 
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THE  WILD  TURKEY 


lame  turkey  descended  from  the  wild,  a 
natural  assumption.  But  the  wild  and  the 
domestic  are  of  distinct  races.  As  a matter 
■of  fact,  the  domestic  turkey  originated  from 
the  Mexican  wild  turkey  and  came  to  us  in 
a very  round  about  way.  First  domesticated 
by  the  Aztecs,  the  Mexican  wild  turkey  was 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Castillian  con- 
querors. From  Spain  they  were  taken  to 
England  about  1525;  later  they  were  intro- 
duced into  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  into 
Asia  and  Africa.  Finally,  from  Europe,  Eng- 
lish colonists  brought  them  back  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  told  that  turkey  was  first 
eaten  in  France  by  Charles  the  Ninth  at  his 
wedding  banquet  in  1570.  Whether  or  not  that 
is  correct  is  of  little  consequence.  We  do 
know  that  on  the  greatest  of  feast  days  the 
White  House  dinner  is  not  complete  without 
a turkey  to  grace  the  table.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  more  powerful 
than  any  other  ruler,  the  turkey  can  well 
lay  claim  to  the  title  “King,  or  Dictator,  of 
Table  Birds.” 

Althougli  the  domestic  instead  of  the  wild 
turkey  now  usually  adorns  the  table  at 
Thanksgiving,  there  will  be  a great  many 
families  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  who  will 
enjoy  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  wild  turkey, 
as  did  our  ancestors.  The  season  for  killing 
this  feathered  monarch  of  the  woods  ordin- 
.arily  is  provided  during  all  or  a part  of  the 
month  of  November.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a considerable  increase  in  the 
numbers  killed  have  been  reported  during 
the  past  few  seasons.  Each  year  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  of  these  handsome  birds 
are  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  Undoubtedly,  the 
kill  this  year  will  equal  or  excel  others. 
Many  of  the  lucky  gunners  each  year  make 
arrangements  to  keep  their  prizes  until 


Thanksgiving  to  enjoy  the  delicious  flavor 
of  the  birds  on  “Turkey  Day.” 

The  wild  turkey  suffered  greatly  as  a result 
of  trapping,  market  hunting  and  lack  of  pro- 
tection. It  has  disappeared  over  much  of  its 
natural  range.  In  New  England  where  the 
forests  were  literally  alive  with  the  birds, 
they  have  entirely  disappeared. 


Continued  from  Page  5 

Due  to  the  constructive  game  policy  in- 
augurated years  ago,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  few  states  in  which  gunners  still  enjoy 
the  sport  of  wild  turkey  hunting,  in  spite  i 
of  the  fact  that  about  650,000  licensed  hun- 
ters roam  the  fields  and  forests  each  year.  We 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  achievement,  for  in 
regions  where  wild  turkeys  are  found  they 
are  the  most  coveted  of  all  game.  Hunters  I 
killing  or  even  seeing  their  first  one,  ex-  I 
perience  indeed  “the  thrill  that  comes  once  I 
in  a lifetime.”  Many  hunters  during  each  | 
open  season  walk  proudly  down  the  trails,  j 

f 

in  the  purple  dusk  of  autumn,  bearing  across  t 
their  shoulders  specimens  of  this  noble  bird, 
just  as  their  ancestors  did  three  centuries 
ago. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Game  News  the 
writer  outlined  for  sportsmen  in  some  detail 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  a future  wild 
turkey  supply  in  Pennsylvania.  The  article 
likewise  pointed  out  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  connection.  Unless  something 
unforseen  happens,  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram now  promises  to  make  certain  a con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  increased,  abundance  of 
this  magnificent  bird.  With  the  continued 
cooperation  of  sportsmen  in  the  program, 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  no  doubt  for  years 
to  come  will  be  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the 
splendid  wild  turkey.  They  will  be  privileged 
to  continue  to  match  their  wits  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
a prize  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast,  as  did 
their  Pilgrim  forefathers. 


Ahvays  alert  for  danger,  the  turkey  is  one  of  the  wildest  of  all  wold  things  of  the  woods. 


1940 
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Pennsylvania’s  Rabbit  Transfer  Program 


Contimu'ti  from  l*af;e  7 


1,366;  Lehigh  1,140;  Westmoreland  1,056;  and 
Lawrence,  1,029. 

Six  rabbits  trapped  in  Frick  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, this  past  winter  weighed  seventeen 
pounds,  ten  ounces,  or  an  average  weight  of 
two  pounds,  fifteen  ounces, 

A Trapping  Agent  in  Blair  County  reported 
that  on  the  night  of  February  13,  he  found 
a seven  pound  house  cat  and  a dead  rabbit 
in  one  of  his  box  traps.  The  13th  proved  to 
be  unlucky  for  both  the  rabbit  and  the  cat. 

A deputy  Game  Protector  in  Berks  County, 
experimented  one  week-end  with  a new  kind 
of  rabbit  bait.  He  secured  some  sweet  cider, 
put  it  into  small  shallow  pans  and  froze  it. 
He  then  cut  it  into  small  cakes  and  used  it 
in  his  rabbit  traps  as  bait.  He  was  success- 
ful in  catching  eighteen  rabbits  the  first 
week-end  with  the  frozen  cakes  of  sweet 
cider. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  cases  of 
rabbit  damage  reported  to  the  Harrisburg 
Office  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  Game 
Protectors  during  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Like  the  old  story  about  the  man 
whose  roof  leaked,  “When  it  was  clear  the 
leak  didn’t  cause  any  concern,  and  when  it 
rained  it  was  too  wet  to  repair  it”,  these 
persons  waited  until  the  actual  damage  has 
occurred  to  think  about  relief.  The  game 
transfer  program  in  Pennsylvania  has  now 
been  so  widely  publicized  that  people  having 
gardens,  nurseries,  orchards  and  shrubbery, 
that  have  suffered  because  of  rabbit  damage, 
should  ask  their  local  Game  Protector  dur- 
ing the  winter  trapping  season  to  remove 
such  game  from  their  premises. 

In  cold  weather  such  game  is  easily  trap- 
ped, while  the  problem  is  expensive  and 
the  results  are  poor  when  there  is  so  much 
food  available  for  the  rabbits.  The  Game 
Commission  cannot  well  continue  this  trans- 
fer work  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  re- 
lieve these  local  damage  complaints,  and 
sportsmen  end  property  owners  are  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  having 


Variation  in  the  terrain  of  the  Maiden  Creek  Dam  Area. 


Location 

Name  oC  Area 

Acreage 

Total 

Rabbits 

•\<  reg 
Per 
Rabbit 

Maiden  Creek. 

Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  99.  Reading  City  Watershed 

l.OOO* 

1.51S 

.65 

Berks  County 

Harrisburj? 

Wildwood  Park.  State  Game  Propagation  Area  A-5 

700 

298 

2.35 

Xazareth.  North- 
ampton County 

Nazareth  Cement  Company  property.  State  Game  Propa- 
gation Area  A-8 

165 

250 

.66 

Hanover.  York 
County 

Hanover  Municipal  Water  Works.  State  Game  Propaga- 
tion Area  A-3 

TOO 

304 

2.3 

Red  Lion.  York 
County 

Red  Lion  Water  Company.  State  Game  Propagation 
Area  A-14 

100 

73 

1.36 

Carbon  County 

Bowmanstown  Borough.  State  Game  Propagation 
Area  B-12 

60 

79 

.76 

Luzerne  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  B-10 

150 

68 

•>  f> 

Schuylkill  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  B-19 

110 

60 

1.83 

Susquehanna  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  B-29 

360 

144 

2.5 

Columbia  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  C-8 

79 

7S 

1.01 

Columbia  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  C-10 

100 

107 

.93 

Columbia  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  C-11 

105 

7 5 

1.4 

Lycoming  County 

Pine  Creek  Lime  & Stone  Co.  property.  State  Game 
Propagation  Area  C-1 

50 

140 

.35 

Northumberland 

County 

Dalmatia  Water  Company  property.  State  Game  Propaga- 
tion Area  C-12 

110 

61 

1.8 

•This  area  really 

contains  2.000  acres  of  land,  but  in  no  one  year  has  more  than 

half  of  it 

been  trapped. 

Snyder  County 

Slate  Game  Propagation  Area  C-2 

50 

30 

1.66 

Snyder  County 

v'^tate  Game  Propagation  Area  C-3 

70 

37 

1.9 

Snyder  County 

Slate  Game  Propagation  Area  C-4 

106 

4 5 

2.35 

Snyder  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  C-7 

100 

40 

2.5 

Franklin  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  D-2 

111 

81 

1.37 

Centre  County 

Western  Penitentiary  Rese^^'ation.  State  Game  Propa- 
gation Area  E-1 

l.OOO** 

579 

1.72 

‘•This  area  contains  a total  of  6,818  acres,  but  a ^reat  deal  of  it  is  woodland,  and  onl- 

about  1, 

.000 

acres  is  trapped. 

Venango  County 

City  of  Franklin.  State  Game  Propagation  Area  F-1 

137 

106 

1.29 

Allegheny  County 

stzite  Game  Propagation  Area  G-1 

506 

250 

2.02 

Cambria  County 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  G-2 

166 

81 

2.05 

local  Protectors  notified  next  winter  if  such 
trapping  is  desired. 

The  Game  Transfer  Program  is  fairly  well 
organized  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  groundwork  has  been  laid  to 
expand  and  increase  this  program  to  even 
much  greater  proportions.  The  Commission 
is  counting  on  its  entire  field  organization, 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  landowners,  4-H 
Club,  and  Boy  Scouts,  to  make  the  coming 
winter  a banner  season  in  providing  native 
rabbits  and  other  game  for  restocking  pur- 
poses on  territory  that  we  are  all  constantly 
trying  to  improve  as  our  “Happy  Hunting 
Grounds’’. 


Some  of  tile  joniiKer  i;ro\\th  on  the  Mtiidi'ii  ('reek 
Diim  Area. 
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Self  Selection  of  Fall  and  Winter  Foods 


OCTOBER 


Continued  from  Page  15 


I 


Grain 

Percent 

Corn  

36.79 

Wheat 

34.71 

Oats  

5.16 

Barley  

4.95 

Buckwheat  

6,65 

Soybeans  

11.74 

fed  the  recommended  Penn  State  Pheasant 
Grain  Mixture,  which  is  as  follows: 


Coarse-cracked  yellow  corn 100  pounds 

Wheat 100  pounds 

Oats 50  pounds 

Buckwheat  50  pounds 

Barley  50  pounds 


Total 100.00 

2.  Slightly  superior  results,  as  measured 
by  growth,  feed  consumption,  and  feed  con- 
sumption efficiency,  were  obtained  with  birds 


Total  350  pounds 

3.  Birds  in  all  groups,  carefully  and  prop- 
erly examined,  were  comparable  in  feather- 


ing, weight,  and  general  condition  to  each 
other  and  to  wild  pheasants. 


4.  There  was  no  measurable  advantage  in 
allowing  pheasants  free  choice  of  six  grains, 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  the  Penn  State 
Pheasant  Grain  Mixture. 

Literature  Cited 


Skog-lund,  W.  C. 


1939  Winter  feeding  of  ring-necked  pheasants. 
Game  Breeder  and  Sportsman  43  (9):  130-31. 


1940  An  improved  ration  for  starting  ring-necked 
pheasants.  Pennsyivania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Builetin  389. 


TABLE  5. — Amounts  and  percentages  of  the  various  grains  consumed  by  the  free  choice  diet  groups  per  100  birds. 


4-week 

periods 

Com 

(a) 

(b) 

Wheat 

(a) 

(b) 

Oats 

Ca) 

(b) 

Barley 

(a) 

(b> 

Buckwheat 
(a)  (b) 

Soybeans 
(a)  (b) 

Total 

(a) 

1 

38.32 

38.37 

23.71 

23.74 

Holding  Field 

8.17  8.18 

Group 

7.82 

7.83 

17.71 

17.73 

4.15 

4.15 

99.88 

2 

84.77 

36.81 

62.09 

26.97 

18.85 

8.19 

22.20 

9,64 

28.57 

12.41 

13.78 

5.98 

230.26 

3 

141.22 

43.34 

116.37 

35.71 

14.22 

4.36 

8.37 

2.57 

23.17 

7.11 

22.52 

6.91 

325.87 

4 

148.71 

38.82 

138.78 

36.22 

20.08 

5.24 

22.84 

5.96 

14.61 

3.81 

38.10 

9.94 

383.12 

5 

187.11 

44.05 

175.54 

41.33 

9.47 

2.23 

9.22 

2.17 

22.89 

5.39 

20.52 

4.83 

424.75 

6 

142.20 

33.88 

141.44 

33.70 

21.90 

5.22 

23.36 

5.57 

22.06 

5.26 

68.73 

16.38 

419.69 

7 

164.72 

33.57 

180.83 

36.85 

34.00 

6.93 

15.50 

3.16 

25.06 

5.11 

70.56 

14.38 

490.67 

8 

116.85 

28.58 

127.16 

31.10 

16.85 

4.12 

28.59 

6.99 

30.98 

7.58 

88.38 

21.62 

408.81 

Total 

or 

1023.90 

36.79 

965.92 

34.71 

143.54 

5.16 

137.90 

4.95 

185.05 

6.65 

326.74 

11.74 

2783.05 

Average 

1 

24.14 

15.33 

66.69 

42.34 

Colony  House  Group 

6.30  4.00  5.00 

3.17 

52.88 

33.57 

2.50 

1.59 

157.51 

2 

68.51 

27.47 

100.54 

40.32 

13.73 

5.51 

5.48 

2.20 

52.82 

21.18 

8.29 

3.32 

249.37 

3 

106.76 

33.00 

114.70 

35.46 

7.35 

2.27 

8.23 

2.54 

57.06 

17.64 

29.40 

9.09 

323.50 

4 

94.71 

31.11 

141.17 

46.38 

1.47 

0.48 

2.06 

0.68 

39.99 

13.14 

24.99 

8.21 

304.39 

5 

134.87 

46.11 

113.16 

38.69 

1.49 

0.51 

1.49 

0.51 

27.84 

9.52 

13.65 

4.77 

292.50 

6 

147.51 

57.28 

60.93 

23.66 

4.06 

1.58 

4.06 

1.58 

6.88 

2.67 

34.07 

13.23 

257.51 

7 

140.00 

45.90 

50.00 

16.39 

5.00 

1.64 

5.00 

1.64 

5.00 

1.64 

100.00 

32.79 

305.00 

8 

152.69 

54.46 

20.77 

7.41 

20.00 

7.13 

86.92 

31.00 

280.38 

Tntal 

or 

869.19 

40.05 

667.96 

30.78 

39.40 

1.82 

31.32 

1.44 

262.47 

12.09 

299.82 

13.82 

2170.16 

Average 

(a)  Pounds  (b)  Percent 


Moves  Ground,  Nest  and  Sitting  Wild  Bird, 

Twenty-five  M iles  to  Photographers  Studio 


Out  of  the  woods  of  Maine  comes  a tale 
that  would  be  branded  as  equal  to  Baron 
Munchhausen’s  best  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  photographs  and  reliable  witnesses  can 
attest  to  its  authenticity,  according  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It’s  the  story  of  a 
man  who  moved  25  square-feet  of  ground  25 
miles  to  a photographer’s  studio  to  get  good 
pictures  of  a woodcock  sitting  on  a nest. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

John  Stobie,  of  Waterville,  Maine,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State  Inland  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  was  working  near  the  Lily  Bay 
Hatchery  in  Piscataquis  County,  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  State,  when  he  spied  the 
woodcock  sitting  on  its  nest.  As  he  approach- 
ed and  examined  the  bird,  Stobie  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  did  not  flush.  He  realized 
then  that  the  eggs  were  probably  on  the 
verge  of  hatching. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a really  good 
picture,”  thought  Stobie. 

The  nearest  photographer  was  25  miles 
away  in  Greenville.  Stobie  called  him.  The 
photographer  explained  that  to  get  the  clear 


pictures  Stobie  wanted  would  require  too 
much  equipment  and  would  be  too  expensive. 

Undaunted,  Stobie  grabbed  a pick  and  a 
shovel  and  went  to  work.  He  dug  a 5-foot 
square  around  the  sitting  woodcock.  The 
female  didn’t  bat  an  eye. 

With  the  help  of  some  interested  spectators, 
Stobie  lifted  the  5 -foot  piece  of  ground  into 
a large  box  and  put  the  box  on  a truck. 
Then  he  hauled  the  precious  load  to  Green- 
ville and  into  the  photographer’s  studio. 

It  was  a photographer’s  field  day,  accord- 
ing to  reports.  The  woodcock  was  treated 
like  some  Hollywood  Star  taking  camera 
tests  for  a new  part.  She  submitted  to  close- 
ups,  medium  shots,  side  shots,  a picture  of 
the  nest,  and  another  of  the  eggs,  and  during 
this  time  stayed  as  close  to  her  clutch  as  she 
could. 

When  the  pictures  were  taken,  Stobie  re- 
packed the  ground,  the  nest,  the  eggs,  and 
the  woodcock  into  the  box,  hauled  it  back  to 
the  field  near  the  hatchery,  and  replaced  the 
sod  exactly  as  he  found  it. 

According  to  reports,  the  woodcock  re- 
sumed a normal  schedule  and  later  hatched 
her  young 


OCTOBER  REVERIES 

The  October  sun  shines  warm  and  bright. 

The  wild  geese  honk  on  their  southern  flight,  ‘ 

The  wind  is  stirring  the  tinted  leaves 

And  the  air  is  fresh  from  its  gentle  breeze. 

Oh  the  “red  gods”  beckon  and  call  to  me 
But  I cannot  answer  them,  don’t  you  see, 

I’d  love  to  be  out  in  the  woods  today 
For  a little  sport  and  a bit  of  play. 

I’d  like  to  be  out  with  a dog  and  gun, 

With  a pal  along  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

I’d  love  to  stand  on  some  moss  covered  log 
And  watch  the  actions  of  my  dog 
As  he  flushed  a grouse,  or  a squirrel  in  a tree. 
Oh  that  would  be  life  indeed  for  me. 

Mother  Nature  gives  with  a lavish  hand 
On  a day  like  this  to  all  the  land. 

Yes  I d like  to  be  out  with  a dog  and  gxm. 
And  a friendly  pal  to  share  the  fun. 

I’d  like  to  be  out  but  I can’t  you  see, 

For  the  old  wheelchair  has  a claim  on  me. 

— H.  H.  Hamill,  Plumville,  Pa.  ! 


A new  leaflet  recently  published  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  Ci, 
entitled,  “Birds  as  a Factor  in  Controlling 
Insect  Depredations”,  and  known  as  BS-162, 
is  available  to  the  public  upon  request. 
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’ruffed  grouse  pointers 
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“It  18  hard  to  understand  why  the  majority  of 
individuals  who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  are  so 
badly  dressed.” 

I quote  W.  H.  Hudson  because  he  concisely 
: sums  up  my  thoughts  with  these  words:  “All 
weathers  are  good  to  those  who  love  the 
' open  air.”  A friend  of  mine  would  pick  the 
j only  rainy  weekend  in  October  to  come  to 
: Vermont  for  a couple  of  days’  sport.  We 
) looked  out  of  the  dining  room  window;  a 
light  mist  v;as  falling  and  the  sky  was  leaden. 
It  did  not  look  promising,  but  I knew  he 
; was  game  for  anything  so  away  we  went 
[ without  any  discussion.  An  older  Camp  Fire 

i I member  was  visiting  near  by,  and  I didn’t 
: think  it  would  take  much  persuasion  to  get 

him  out.  At  ten  o’clock  the  mist  had  turned 
to  rain  and  by  noon  it  was  pelting,  but  we 
I already  had  five  birds.  A sandwich,  apple, 

ii  and  cup  of  soup  from  the  good  old  thermos 
i’  bottle  improved  the  looks  of  the  day  consid- 
■ erably.  We  passed  through  the  village  of 
; Jericho  where  a large  sign  on  a farmhouse 
: caught  my  eye.  It  read  “Jericho  Sani- 
tarium,” whereupon  I remarked  that  I had 

; not  noticed  the  place  before  and  wondered 
i what  sort  of  inmates  it  had.  Our  genial 
i club  member  in  the  back  seat  gave  me 
I the  answer  without  a moment’s  hesitation: 

I “That’s  where  people  end  up  who  hunt  par- 
tridges on  days  like  this.”  His  remark  not 
only  warmed  us  up  but  drove  me  on  to 
[ new  covers.  Various  pockets  that  were 
! emptied  that  evening  accounted  for  ten  birds. 

I the  high  day  of  the  season;  and.  incidentally, 

;;  the  birds  were  out  feeding.  I would  take 
another  complete  soaking  anytime  for  many 
f less  birds. 

I recall  another  day  that  one  would  or- 

i dinarily  think  was  ideal  for  the  sport.  A 
' frosty  night  gave  way  to  a cloudless  morning 
' with  no  wind,  and  the  glass  rose  to  sixty 

degrees  at  noon.  We  hunted  covers  known 
I to  hold  birds  and  subsequently  took  birds 

ii  from  them,  but  on  that  particular  day  we 
' had  very  little  success  even  starting  birds. 

A strong  wind  is  your  worst  enemy  be- 
1 cause  you  cannot  hear  the  birds  nor  your 
partner  at  times  and  the  rustling  of  leaves 
and  underbrush  seem  to  make  the  birds 
wilder  than  usual.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
game  birds  will  jump  into  the  wind  if  pos- 
sible, and,  with  the  exception  of  waterfowl, 
they  will  bank  across  wind  or  fly  with  it. 
You  will  have  more  shots  if  you  can  hunt 
your  covers  up  wind.  The  afternoon  seems 
to  produce  more  birds  than  the  morning. 
The  last  hour  of  the  day  should  receive 
your  particular  attention  because  the  chances 
of  jumping  birds  are  particularly  favorable. 
Nevertheless,  long  shadows  are  falling  and 
the  light  is  not  good;  consequently  your  re- 


actions are  slower  and  you  will  find  that 
you  miss  more  readily. 

I should  like  to  paraphrase  the  latin  “de 
gustibus  non  disputandum  est”  into  “de 
vestibus  et  armis  non  disputandum  est;”  my 
translation  being,  “there  shall  be  no  argu- 
ment about  clothes  and  guns.”  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  majority  of  individuals, 
who  enjoy  the  out  of  doors,  are  so  badly 
dressed;  and  seem  to  enjoy  looking  as 
though  they  had  just  been  emptied  out  of 
one  of  the  city’s  new  garbage  removal  trucks. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  believe  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  stripping  themselves 
of  all  convention  and  are  closer  to  nature. 
Very  often  the  outfits  are  unserviceable. 
You  will  never  have  to  wear  my  pants  if  you 
don’t  want  to,  and  you  can’t  borrow  my 
gun,  so  here  are  my  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Use  your  judgment  and  dress  according 
to  the  weather  so  far  as  the  undergarments 
and  shirt  are  concerned.  The  good  old  dux- 
bak  material  for  unlined  cap,  coat  and  pants 
will  stand  you  in  good  stead.  Duxbak  has 
recently  put  out  a light  weight  material 
which  is  ideal  with  leather  knee  facing.  Con- 
tinual experimentation  with  footwear  favors 
the  ten  inch  Russell  “bird  shooter”  moccasin 
with  crepe  rubber  sole  to  be  worn  over  one 
pair  of  good  woolen  stockings.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  take  a light  sweater  along  if 
you  have  to  ride  home  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

If  you  own  more  than  one  gun,  take  along 
the  one  you  feel  you  can  do  the  best  job 
with  regardless  of  its  bore,  weight  or  length 
of  barrels.  There  is  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  twenty-six  inch  barrels  and  open 
bores  for  biush  shooting.  They  are  not  neces- 
sary. You  will  have  plenty  of  excuses  any- 
way, and  my  advice  is  that  you  do  all  your 
shooting  with  one  gun,  preferably  a twelve- 
gauge,  because  it  is  the  standard  bore;  shells 
are  procurable  most  anywhere,  and  year  in 
and  year  out  less  crippled  game  will  be  the 
result.  Number  nine  soft  in  the  right  barrel 
and  number  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  in 
the  left,  with  three  drams  of  powder  and  an 
ounce  and  an  eighth  of  shot,  is  my  favorite 
load.  If  you  are  caught  short  sometime  with- 
out small  shot,  don’t  worry  about  it.  Many 
a grouse  has  been  taken  with  number  twos. 
I prefer  small  shot  even  in  heavy  cover  be- 
cause practically  all  your  shots  are  within 
thirty  yards  and  the  increased  pattern  more 
than  compensates  for  the  loss  by  foliage 
obstruction.  When  number  seven  and  one 
halves  or  nines  are  thrown  by  the  same 
powder  charge,  leaves  will  cut  down  the 
efficiency  of  a seven  and  one-half  pellet  al- 
most as  much  as  that  of  a nine.  If  you  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  hitting  a mark  at  close  range, 
you  would  naturally  prefer  to  throw  a hand- 


“I  woul.'l  siigfirest  a semi-influt^d  football.” 


Coutiniu’ti  from  Puffe  I 3 

ful  of  sand  at  it  rather  than  a handful  '>f 
marbles. 

In  Audubon’s  writings  on  the  ruffed  grou.se. 
he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  decoying  par- 
tridges. The  hunter  providcxl  himself  with 
an  inflated  bullock’s  bladder  and  short 
stick.  He  then  selected  a spot  in  the  woods 
that  afforded  a good  vantage  point  from 
which  to  shoot,  and  proceeded  to  beat  the 
bladder  rhythmically  emulating  the  drum- 
ming of  a partridge.  I have  never  tried 
this  method  but  would  suggest  a semi-in- 
flated  football  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
securing  a bullock’s  bladder  if  you  intend 
to  try  this.  Some  hunters  have  had  fair 
success  waiting  near  a grapevine  or  thorn 
apple  tree  and  have  shot  birds  as  they 
have  flown  in  to  feed.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  you  will  get  a kick  out  of  having  made 
a good  shot  and  outguessed  the  bird,  you 
may  have  a long  and  fruitless  wait.  A day 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  on  shanks’  mare 
through  your  favorite  grouse  covers  is  the 
quintessence  of  bird  shooting. 


NO  ONE  IS  ABOVE  THE  LAW 

By  imposing  a fine  of  $25  upon  himself 
after  the  accidental  discharge  of  a rifle  in 
his  automobile  wounded  a neighbor’s  son. 
Judge  Edward  P.  Little  of  Montrose  gave  im- 
pressive testimony  that  no  one  is  above  the 
law. 

Judge  Little  was  guilty  of  violating  the 
State  Game  Code  which  prohibits  loaded  guns 
in  automobiles  in  the  interest  of  safety.  Be- 
cause of  his  exalted  position,  he  easily  might 
have  escaped  punishment,  but  he  did  not 
choose  this  course  of  least  resistance.  He 
preferred  to  have  justice  served. 

Thus,  he  set  an  excellent  example  in  addi- 
tion to  calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  the 
practice  in  which  he  intentionally  or  un- 
wittingly indulged. 

He  will  remind  many  Wilkes-Barreans  of 
the  late  Judge  J.  B.  Woodward  who  person- 
ally appeared  in  police  court  while  a member 
of  the  Common  Pleas  bench  to  answer  a 
charge  of  violating  a parking  rule.  He  might 
have  called  the  department  on  the  teleplione, 
employed  counsel  or  sent  a secretary  with 
the  fine,  but,  instead,  he  waited  his  turn 
before  the  bar  of  justice  like  the  humblest 
citizen. 

Judge  Woodward  proved  his  stature  by 
his  reaction  toward  the  summons.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  jurists  ever  to  sit 
in  Luzerne  County  and  he  was  just  as  fine 
a gentleman.  Judge  Little  impresses  us  as 
a big  man,  too,  despite  his  name. 


“DUCK"  COUNTS  VALUABLE 

Discovery  by  Biological  Survey  workers 
of  a method  for  making  reasonably  accurate 
estimates  of  duck  concentrations  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  calculating  the  supply 
of  these  birds  available  for  shooting  and 
breeding.  Annual  inventories  made  by  Sur- 
vey investigations  and  cooperating  agencies 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country  give 
authoritative  information  on  the  trends  in 
population.  In  1940,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  some  65  million  migratory  birds  in  North 
America. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PREDATORY  ANIMALS  Continued  from  Page  8 


A moiise-huntinjf  reel  fox.  Foxes  kill  larKt*  numbers  of  mice,  rabbits,  and  other 
pests,  but  are  themselves  widely  hunted  for  sport. 


The  reader  might  well  inquire  at  this  point  what  animals  should 
ne  classed  as  vermin.  The  answer — perhaps  none.  There  are, 
however,  a host  of  animals,  usually  of  small  size  and  widespread 
abundance,  which  seriously  compete  with  game  species,  both  directly 
by  vying  for  the  same  food  and  killing  the  game,  and  indirectly 
by  harboring  disease  organisms  which  find  susceptible  hosts  in 
desirable  birds  and  mammals.  Among  these  lesser  but  nevertheless 
important  species  we  might  mention  various  small  rodents,  such 
as  the  brown  and  cotton  rat,  ground  squirrels,  certain  mice  and 
tven  insects.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  fire  ants  cause  a con- 
siderable loss  to  the  quail  population  when  they  invade  the  newly 
pipped  eggs  of  the  bob-white  and  kill  the  hatching  chicks.  The 
quail  studies  of  H.  L.  Stoddard  in  Georgia  indicate  the  cotton  rat 
IS  a serious  competitor  of  the  quail.  Stoddard  found  the  cotton 
rat  population  to  number  40  per  acre  in  broom  sedge  habitat  at 
a certain  season,  whereas  the  quail  population  did  not  exceed  one 
bird  per  acre.  The  cotton  rat  competes  directly  with  the  quail  for 
food,  and  furthermore,  the  rats  destroyed  3.5  per  cent  of  the  quail 
nests.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  cotton  rat  are  weasels,  foxes, 
certain  birds  of  prey  and  other  ‘ vermin.”  How  much  worse  the 
quail  destruction  from  cotton  rat  depredation  might  be  in  the 
absence  of  predators! 

We  can  credit  racial  sanitation  to  the  predators  by  their  culling 
of  the  weak  and  unfit.  By  this  weeding  out  of  the  undesirables, 
predators  are  responsible  for  a strong  and  alert  race  of  game 
species.  Far  from  being  a misfit  the  predator  is  an  essential  cog 
in  the  machinery  which  turns  out  healthy  game.  Almost  never 
is  it  taken  into  consideration  tha*  game  birds  killed  by  the  preda- 
tor are  better  off  dead.  Individuals  caught  by  predatory  animals 
are  frequently  ailing,  and  their  destruction  minimizes  the  chance 
of  infection  being  spread  to  their  fellows.  Predators  have  been 
called  the  sanitary  brigade,  an  essential  army  which  is  ever  at 
work  eliminating  the  sick  and  unfit.  They  act  as  a check  on  over- 
crowding, thus  preventing  the  pandemics  which  always  accompany 
a marked  increase  in  animal  populations. 

There  are  as  yet  many  predator  influences  beyond  our  vision. 
In  his  “Game  Management”  Leopold  cites  an  illuminating  instance 
in  which  predators  apparently  had  a desirable  effect  on  a game 
animal.  The  normally  distributed  deer  herd  on  Vancouver  Island, 
after  the  mountain  lions  and  wolves  had  been  killed  off  for  their 
benefit,  suddenly  “huddled  up”  cn  a small  part  of  their  original 
lange  and  overbrowsed  it.  Apparently  normal  depredation  had 
some  as  yet  obscure  influence  in  keeping  the  deer  distributed 
generally  over  the  range.  This  is  not  cited  as  gospel,  but  rather 
as  a suggestive  influence  which  predators  may  have  on  their 
legitimate  prey. 

We  yet  know  little  regarding  the  relations  existing  between 
the  mouse  millions  and  game  birds.  What  has  been  recorded  in- 
dicates that  the  food  of  the  little  deer  mouse  is  similar  to  that  of 


the  grouse.  One  mouse  will  store  a peck  of  beechnuts  or  several  • 
quarts  of  clover  seeds.  Various  small  mammals,  which  frequently  i. 
number  more  than  one  hundred  to  the  acre,  are  potentially  very 
important  competitors  of  game  birds  for  the  available  food  supply. 
Fortunately  their  numbers  seldom  get  out  of  bounds,  for  alert 
foxes,  weasels  and  other  predators  are  always  ready  to  grab  j 
■^hem  up. 

Other  Predator  Values 

While  most  hunters  are  bird-minded,  there  exist  a fair  number 
who  follow  the  hounds  in  quest  of  certain  predators.  Wherever 
the  fox  ranges,  there  we  find  hunters  who  spend  long  days  afield, 
listening  to  the  brassy  notes  of  hounds  ringing  like  bells  on  the  ■ 
frosty  air.  Even  if  the  elusive  one  is  not  bagged,  the  hunter  ‘ 
feels  well  repaid  by  a sight  of  Reynard.  As  autumn  approaches, 
the  great  southern  clubs  organize  their  annual  fox  hunts.  Masters 
of  the  hunt  must  look  to  northern  trappers  for  their  quarry.  New 
York  foxes,  trapped  or  dug  from  their  dens  as  cubs,  are  shipped  . 
to  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  for  these  hunts.  Still- 
hunting  the  fox  finds  much  favor  in  New  England.  Not  only  i 
foxes,  but  wildcats,  wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions  and  several  i 
ether  predators  are  eagerly  pursued  by  a large  fraternity  of  hun-  ; 
ters  who  find  in  them  an  unrivalled  sport. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fur  industry  and  its  reliance  upon  wild 
caught  fur-beaiers  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  the  uninitiated,  i f 
Young  men  and  old  everywhere  supplement  their  income  by  i 
harvesting  the  fur  crop.  In  1928  it  was  said  that  the  fur  catch  in 
the  United  States  was  worth  $60,000,000  to  the  trapper.  Among  ■ 
the  more  important  species  contributing  to  this  rich  harvest  are  |l 
certain  predatory  mammals,  as  the  skunk,  fox,  opossum,  mink,  j 
weasel,  coyote  and  several  others.  Even  in  thickly  settled  dis-  | 
tricts  these  animals  abound.  Coyotes  still  invade  the  city  limits  of  i 
Denver,  and  fox  tracks  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  new  fallen  snow  ! 
a few  miles  from  New  York.  The  members  of  many  State  con-  > 
servation  departments  are  alive  to  the  value  of  these  furred  preda-  ] 
tors,  and  provide  suitable  protection  for  the  various  species  while  f 
their  fur  is  unprime.  Other  States,  perhaps  influenced  by  political  i 
pressure  rather  than  by  biological  considerations,  give  little  heed  ' 
to  the  alarming  status  of  these  important  species,  and  practice 
little  or  no  protection  for  some  of  them.  Indeed,  not  a few  mis- 
guided officials  have  placed  a price  on  the  heads  of  such  “vermin,” 
and  as  a consequence,  have  squandered  funds  which  might  better 
have  gone  toward  restoration  and  improvement  of  game  cover. 

Destructive  rodents  and  insect  pests  share  largely  in  the  food 
of  many  predators.  Ground  squirrels,  field  mice  and  rats  take  a 
colossal  toll  of  our  crops,  stored  food  and  poultry.  Rodents  are 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  typhus  fever,  plague  and  other  pes- 
tilential diseases.  The  loss  occasioned  by  these  pests  in  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  at  half  a billion  dollars  annually.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  and  effort  of  fighting  these  hordes  ($812,478  was  spent 
in  California  in  1930  for  rodent  control  alone)  and  we  soon  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  reducing  these  rodent  pests.  Alert  predators 


The  weasel  is  an  iuverterate  destroyer  of  rodent  pests,  such  as  the  irrouml  I 
squirrel  that  spreads  the  dreaded  plague,  destroys  crops  and  attacks  young  ! 

game  birds.  I 
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do  much  to  keep  these  rodents  in  check.  Instances  of  mouse  plagues 
S have  been  traced  to  the  eradication  of  their  natural  enemies,  thus 
permitting  a rapid  increase  in  the  rodent  population.  A.  B.  Howell' 
states  that  a number  of  years  ago  the  foxes  were  purposely  exter- 
minated in  Bohemia.  Following  this  action  there  occurred  such  a 
severe  epidemic  among  the  hares  of  this  area  that  it  was  necessary 

' to  reintroduce  the  foxes. 

;. 

^ We  might  finally  point  out,  among  the  many  assets  of  predatory 
j)  animals,  their  great  recreational  value.  The  so-called  sentimental- 
ists enjoy  as  much  pleasure  from  viewing  a bear  as  the  hunter  who 
bags  it.  The  first  glimpse  of  a wild  fox  among  its  natural  surround- 
ings is  a red  letter  day  in  the  life  of  a nature  lover.  Tourists  to  the 
;i  west  thrill  to  +he  sight  of  a coyote,  or  rejoice  in  its  melancholy 
howl  on  the  night  air.  Cynics  may  scoff  at  the  esthetic  value 
of  our  wild  animals,  but  such  nevertheless  definitely  exists.  This 
recreational  value  of  our  predators  is  reflected  in  the  laws  for 
their  protection  in  the  great  national  parks  of  the  west.  Here  they 
may  neither  be  hunted  nor  otherwise  molested,  and  in  conse- 
ouence  they  become  very  tame,  delighting  visitors  by  their  fre- 
quent appearance. 

Bounties  and  Vermin  Campaigns 

Bounties  are  one  of  the  oldest  methods  employed  to  curb  the 
increase  of  supposedly  undesirable  species.  The  system  is  now  em- 
ployed in  a number  of  States  to  limit  the  increase  of  certain  pre- 

* Condor,  May.  1930. 

FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

The  spread  of  the  war  scenes  to  Africa  recalls  a letter  from  Mr. 

Wood  whom  I met  while  a guest  of  Sir  Alfred  Booth  of  Surrey 
which  I mentioned  in  “Country  Life”  or  the  “Sportsman”  a few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Wood  was  a veteran  of  Rhodesia  where  the  lions 
are  as  common  to  their  gardens  as  are  rabbits  to  yours,  and  where 
the  Delta  and  Mazoe  Hounds  have  such  mixed  bags  as  these: 

“The  meet  was  at  the  farm  ‘Cave’  at  5 A.  M.  and  owing  to  the 
heat  it  was  decided  to  draw  the  banks  of  a small  stream  in  the 
nope  of  finding  a boar  in  the  rushes.  No  pig  was  at  home,  but  an 
otter  lying  rough  was  put  down,  and  an  exciting  short  hunt  took 
place  before  he  was  killed  in  the  middle  of  a pool,  but  not  before 
several  of  the  hounds  bore  marks  of  the  encounter.  It  was  a fine 
dog  otter,  the  skin  measuring  four  feet,  four  inches.  He  was  skinned, 
as  hounds,  not  being  used  to  this  sort  of  game,  would  not  break 
him  up  ...  At  the  White  Gambola  River,  soon  after  starting  to 
draw,  hounds  were  away  on  a jackal.  Running  into  thick  timber, 
they  changed  to  a pig,  and  had  an  exciting  hunt  for  about  seventy- 
five  minutes  before  baying  up  and  killing — a six-mile  point. 

“The  22nd  was  a good  day  from  a meet  at  the  farm  ‘Naples.’ 
Hounds  found  at  5:40  A.  M.,  and  after  running  with  grand  music 
for  about  five  miles  the  pack  divided  at  a large  kopje,  the  Master 
sticking  to  twelve  couple,  and  one  of  the  whippers-in  carrying  on 
with  the  other  six  couple.  Both  lots  succeeded  in  killing:  the 
twelve  couple  ran  into  a very  tough  boar,  who  put  up  a tremendous 
fight,  and  before  being  killed  managed  to  put  in  some  nasty  gashes 
in  three  couple  of  hounds.  This  was  a hunt  of  eighty  minutes, 
with  a seven-mile  point,  on  a roaring  scent.  The  six  couple  killed 
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aators.  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  bcjunties  have  efT:  <■- 
tively  reduced  the  species  for  wnich  they  were  intended.  On  the 
contrary,  a study  of  the  system  abundantly  demonstrates  its  useless- 
ness. Where  bounty  systems  have  been  in  favor  for  a number  •>{ 
years,  the  figures  all  too  often  indicate  that  the  si^ecies  on  which 
a price  is  paid  has  increased.  This  may  be  due  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  species,  but  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  fraud. 
Animals  caught  in  an  adjoining  State  may  be  probated  for  bounty 
in  the  State  which  pays  a bounty  on  them.  Recently  some  Montana 
Indians  treated  the  skins  of  full  grown  gophers  with  oil  and  lamp- 
black and  passed  them  off  as  coyote  pups  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
the  two  dollar  bounty. 

Vermin  campaigns  to  rid  the  fields  of  "undesirables"  are  largely 
the  efforts  of  uninformed  fish  and  game  clubs.  Fortunately  few 
foxes,  weasels,  skunks  and  othc  predatory  beasts  are  killed,  but 
the  attendant  publicity  through  press  reports  does  much  to  put 
these  animals  in  an  unfavorable  light  with  the  laity.  Such  perse- 
cution of  predatory  species  is  all  but  baseless  and  is  thoroughly 
unjustified  in  the  light  of  cold  scientific  facts. 

Control  of  certain  predators  may  be  justified  about  game  farms: 
the  poulterer  may  conscientiously  kill  the  occasional  marauder 
which  harasses  his  flocks.  But  v/idespread  condemnation  of  these 
valuable  mammals,  based  on  mere  allegations  and  false  premises, 
is  to  be  deplored.  We  can  no  longer  overlook  their  true  signifi- 
cance, and  the  important  role  they  play  in  nature. — From  Bulletin 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  March-April,  1937. 

« « By  W.  NEWBOLD  ELY,  M.  F.  H. 

a pig  after  a hunt  of  seventy  minutes.  This  pig  luckily  put  up  a 
poor  show.  Every  one  of  the  new  entry,  five  and  a half  couple, 
were  up  at  the  kill,  and  with  one  exception  tackled  well,  and  a 
couple  will  carry  honorable  scars  for  life. 

“Meet  at  the  Kennels  at  5 A.  M.  Soon  after  moving  off  the 
hounds  were  away  on  a jack  which,  after  thirty  minutes  at  racing 
pace,  managed  to  slip  into  some  rocks  just  in  front  of  the  leading 
hounds.  Later  in  the  morning  a tiger  cat  was  put  up  which  after 
a short  burst  was  treed  and  killed.” 

And  now  let  us  close  with  a quotation  from  a poem  by  Will 
Ogilvie  in  “Horse  and  Hound.”  It  appeared  before  any  rumbles 
even  of  World  War  II  and  yet  it  is  timely  and  I guess  we  all  hope 
*hat  it  will  be  prophetic. 

Not  in  our  day  shall  hunting  die. 

Or  the  day  of  our  grandsons’  sons,  say  I. 

If  we  rode  the  earth  in  a hundred  years 
And  looked  at  our  land  through  a horse’s  ears 
We  should  see  the  fields  as  we  see  them  now 
And  foxhounds  feathering  over  the  plough. 

For  lads  of  our  line  shall  carry  ahead 
The  torch  that  was  lit  by  men  long  dead; 

And  never  a fence  that  our  grandsires  flew 
But  our  breed  shall  tackle  it — over  or  through — 
Clean-set  timber  or  cut-and-laid. 

We  may  trust  them  all  to  the  new  brigade. 


“For  the  first  time  since  the  parking  area 
has  been  in  use  cars  were  parked  in  the  tem- 
porary area  on  July  4.  During  the  early 
afternoon  the  parking  area  was  filled.  An 
estimated  crowd  of  5000  or  over  visited  the 
museum  between  the  hours  of  8 A.  M.  and 
8 P.  M.” — Game  Protector  Burt  L.  Oudette, 
Crawford  County. 


“On  Monday,  July  8,  while  hauling  logs 
to  the  sawmill,  I observed  five  broods  of 
young  grouse,  two  single  grouse,  seven  wood- 
chucks, four  rabbits,  two  grey  squirrels  and 
one  deer  on  Game  Lands  No.  111.  Drove  once 
about  two  one  half  miles  of  road  on  Game 
Lands  while  hauling  these  logs.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Somerset  County. 


LYNX 

The  name  lynx  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
w'ord  meaning  “to  see.”  and  is  a tribute  to 
that  animal’s  exceptional  powers  of  vision. 
We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  extraordinar.v 
eyesight  of  the  animal  when  we  describe  a 
person  as  "lynx-eyed.” — From  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 


0^’  'ZA 


BUILD  SHELTERS  FOR  WILDLIFE. 

Pa.  Game  Commission 


BE  CAREFUL  WITH  FIREARMS. 

Pa.  Game  Commission. 


VANDALISM 

ENCOURAGES 


t-iNuUUKAGES 

^ LAND  POSTING. 

Pa  Game  Commission 
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COPY  OF  STATEMKNT  AS  FILED  WITH 
ALI.ENTOWX  POST  OFFICE 
SEPTE.MI5EK  13.  1940 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  managrement.  circula- 
tion. etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
4.  1912.  of  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  published  at 
Allentown.  I’ennsylvania  for  October,  1940. 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Leo  A.  Lut- 
tringer,  Jr.,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
l^ennsylvania  Game  News,  and  that  the  following  is. 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
Ity  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section 
•411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  Harrisburg.  Penna. ; Editor, 
Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Jr..  Harrisburg.  Penna.;  Manag- 
ing Editor,  William  L.  It.  Drake.  Harrisburg,  Penna.; 
Business  Manager.  D.  L.  Batcheler.  Harrisburg. 
Penna. 

2.  That  the  owner  is;  (If  owned  by  a corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im- 
mediately th;?reunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a cor- 
poration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  l-e  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  (.oncern,  its  name  and  ad- 
dress. as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.)  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
1‘ennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning-  or  holding  1 per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers. if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holders or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  re- 
lation. the  name  of  the  i>erson  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  a.-tinj,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affidavit’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a capacit>-  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affidavit  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Signed:  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Jr. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day 
of  September.  1 940. 


Signed:  I.,ucille  A.  Stroup. 

Notary  Public. 


(.Seal  1 

Commission 

expires  March  5. 

1943. 
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Day  of 

Sun 

Sun 

Date 

Week 

Rises 

Sets 

October 

1 . 

Tuesday  

6.03 

5.50 

2. 

Wednesday  . . . 

...  6.04 

5.48 

3. 

Thursday 

6.05 

5.47 

4. 

Friday  

6.06 

5.45 

5. 

Saturday  , 

..  , . 6.07 

5.43 

6. 

Sunday  . . 

7. 

Monday  

6.09 

5.41 

8. 

Tuesday  ... 

6.10 

5.39 

9. 

Wednesday  

6.11 

5.37 

10. 

Thursday  

6.12 

5.36 

11. 

Friday 

6.13 

5.34 

12. 

Saturday  

6.15 

5.32 

13, 

Sunday  

14. 

Monday  

6.17 

5.29 

15. 

Tuesday 

6.18 

5.28 

16. 

Wednesday 

6.19 

5.26 

17, 

Thursday  

....  6.20 

5.25 

18. 

Friday 

6.21 

5.23 

19. 

Saturday  

6.22 

5.22 

20. 

Sunday  . . . . 

21. 

Monday  . .... 

6.24 

5.19 

22. 

Tuesday  

6.25 

5.18 

23. 

Wednesdav  

6.26 

5.17 

24. 

Thursday  ... 

...  6.27 

5.15 

25. 

Friday  . . .... 

6.29 

5.14 

26. 

Saturday 

6.30 

5.13 

27. 

Sunday  

28. 

Monday  

. . . . 6.32 

5.10 

29, 

Tuesday  

6.33 

5.09 

30. 

Wednesday  . . 

6.34 

5.07 

31. 

Thursday  .... 

6.35 

5.06 

OFFICIAL  1940  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

CAS  FTXED  BY  GAME  COMJVnSSION  AT  MEETING  OF  JUEY  11.  1910). 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  Traps  may  not  be  set  before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping 


in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 
limit  three  days’  bag) 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  (3  counties  only)*  ... 
Wild  Turkey  (See  8 counties  closed  below)  • 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds)  .... 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  Combined 

kinds  

Squirrels,  Red  

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunt- 
ing party  

Raccoons,  by  traps  (21  counties  closed  below)* 
Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  (See 

10  counties  closed  below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

five  or  more*  

Deer,  both  sexes,  except  those  with  only  a 
visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without 

points 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 or  more 


night  with  a noon-to-noon  daily  limit. 


BAG 

LIMITS 

SEASONS 

Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

4 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Sept.  30 

2 

10 

] 

5 

15 

i 

2 

6 

‘ 

1 

1 

1 

^ Nov.  1 

1 

2 

12 

Nov.  30 

Unlimited 

4 

20 

6 

20 

J 

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30, 1941 

1 

15 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 

15 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 

1 

1 

> Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

2 

2 

) 

1 

1 

i Dec.  2 

Dec.  14 

6 

6 

( 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Deer  with  only  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points, 
Elk  and  Cub  Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 


Minks  Unlimited 

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*  4 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only;  27  counties  closed)*  ...  3 

Opossums  and  Skunks  Unprotected 


Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1941 

Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1941 

Dec.  1 Dec.  31 

Mar.  1 Mar.  15, 1941 
until  Sept.  30,  1941 


♦SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 

HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES — Hungarian  Partridges  may  be  killed  only  in  the  counties  of  Lycoming. 
Montour  and  Northumberland. 

TURKEY — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron.  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson.  McKean,  Potter  and 
Warren  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks.  Bucks,  Butler.  Cambria.  Carbon. 
Chester.  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon.  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Montgomery,  North- 
ampton, Northumberland.  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  Snyder  and  York  Counties. 

BEAR — No  Bear  season  in  Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata, 
Mifflin  and  Perry  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPIN(3 — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe.  Pike.  Susquehanna.  Wayne  and 
Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Armstrong.  Beaver.  Bradford,  Cambria, 
Cameron.  Carbon,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson.  Lycoming, 
McKean.  Montour,  Northumberland.  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder.  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Tioga.  Union, 
Washington.  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES — Si\ares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron.  Clarion, 
Clinton.  Elk.  Forest.  McKean.  Pike.  Potter.  Susquehanna,  Warren.  Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties 
between  December  16  and  March  31,  1941. 

FEDERAL  SEASONS  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

DAILY  BAG  1940  OPEN  SEASON 


LIMITS 

(Sundays  Excepted) 

Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  Coot), 

] 

1 

combined  kinds  

J.  Sept.  1-Nov. 

30 

Sora  

15  j 

Woodcock 

4 

Oct.  16-Oct. 

30 

Wild  Ducks  (except  Wood  Ducks)  

10*  1 

1 

Wild  Geese  (combined  kinds)  

3 1 

1 Oct.  16-Dec. 

14 

Snipe,  Wilson’s  (Jacksnipe)  

15  1 

Coots  (Mudhens)  

25  1 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ross’s  Geese.  Wood  Ducks  and  Swans.  Magazine  shotguns  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Standard  Time)  Ducks,  (3eese  and  Coots,  Sunrise  to  4 P.  M.;  Rails  and  Gallinules, 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M..  except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas  Sunrise  to  Sunset;  Woodcock  and  Snipe.  7 A.  M. 
to  5 P.  M.  EXCEPTION:  No  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  November  1. 

♦In  the  daily  duck  limit  only  3 Canvasbacks,  Redheads.  Buffleheads  or  Ruddy  Ducks,  or  these  com- 
bined species,  may  be  taken.  Possession  limit:  Ducks.  Geese  and  Woodcock,  twice  the  daily  bag; 

other  species  daily  bag  only.  Possession  lawful  20  days  after  season. 

NOTE:  See  posters  in  Post  Offices,  or  write  Game  Commission.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  complete  regula- 
tions and  methods  of  hunting  migratory  game  birds. 


OBEY  THE  LAW  » » » HELP  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

Stop  the  cheater  by  reporting  his  license  number!  Automobile  license  numbers  will  help  too! 

The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are  real  sportsmen,  and  observe  the  law.  They  can  help  them.'if.'.c' 
by  reporting  promptly  those  who  violate.  (Use  the  list  below:) 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS 


COUNTY 

Adams  Leo  Bushman,  264  Baltimore  St..  Gettysburg 

Allegheny  R.  A.  Liphart,  334  E.  11th  Ave.,  Homestead  

Armstrong  R.  H.  McKissick,  129  Rebecca  St.,  Kittanning 

Beaver  J.  B,  McGregor,  1099  Turnpike  St.,  Beaver  

Bedford John  3.  Dittmar.  Loysburg  

Berks  Joseph  Leiendecker,  18  Berks  Place,  Wyomissing  Reading 

Blair C.  C.  Brennecke,  2520  21st  Ave.,  Altoona  

Bradford Rodman  C.  Case,  927  Main  St.,  9’owanda  

Bucks S.  Earl  Carpenter.  41  Taylor  Ave..  Doylestown  

Butler  Troy  C.  Bums,  N.  Main  St.  Extension,  Butler  

Cambria  E.  B.  Thompson,  396  Coleman  Ave.,  Johnstown  

Cameron Max  N.  Ostrum,  321  Third  St.,  Emporium  

Carbon  W.  C.  Achey,  311  First  St.,  Weatherly  

Centre  Thomas  A.  Mosier,  120  N.  Spring  St.,  Bellefonte 

Chester  J.  E.  McCannon,  83  S.  5th  Ave.,  Coatesville  

Clarion  H.  J.  Updegraff,  Shippenville  

Clearfield  Frank  E.  Couse,  11  Weaver  St..  Clearfield  

Clinton  M.  L.  Reeder,  R.  No  1,  Lock  Haven  

Columbia  M.  L.  Hagenbuch,  295  Penn  St.,  Bloomsburg  

Crawford  G.  W.  Keppler,  255  Locust  St..  Meadville  

Cumberland  J.  M.  Foreman,  239  W,  South  St.,  Carlisle  

Dauphin  M.  P.  Motter,  4231  Elmerton  Ave.,  Colonial  Park  Harrisburg 

Delaware  B.  J.  Davis,  436  E.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Media  

Elk  E.  L.  Shields,  Eshbach  Road,  St.  Marys  

Erie  John  G.  Kennedy,  238  E.  22nd  St.,  Erie  

Fayette  T.  T.  Schafer,  16  Wilmington  St.,  Uniontown  

Forest  Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta  

Franklin Wm.  W.  Britton,  573  E.  Catherine  St.,  Chambersburg  

Fulton  I.  C.  Baumgardner,  S.  2nd  St.,  McConnellsburg 

Greene  J.  F.  Blair,  123  N.  Richhill  St.,  Waynesburg  

Huntingdon T.  F.  Bell,  407  16th  St.,  Huntingdon  

Indiana  O.  M.  Pinkerton,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Indiana  

Jefferson L.  J.  Haney,  Brookville  

Juniata  H.  W.  Fisher.  611  Washington  Ave.,  Mifflintown  

Lackawanna  F.  E.  Jenkins,  Layton  Road,  Chinchilla  

Lancaster  J.  M.  Haverstick,  741  College  Ave.,  Lancaster  

Lawrence  F.  L.  Coen,  R.  No.  5,  New  Castle  

Lebanon  Philip  H.  Melching,  409  Gannon  St,  Lebanon  

Lehigh Wm.  A Moyer,  25  N.  18th  St.,  Allentown  

Luzerne  Samuel  K.  Weigel,  75  E.  Bennett  St..  Kingston  

I.ycoming F.  F.  Crosby,  1442  Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport  

McKean  Wm.  J.  Carpenter,  Anderson  St.,  Mt.  Jewett  

Mercer  Duane  E.  Lettie,  113  W.  Market  St.,  Mercer  

Mifflin R.  E.  McCoy,  317  Logan  St.,  Lewistown  

Monroe  A.  N.  Frantz,  75  Elk  St.,  E.  Stroudsburg  

Montgomery  Ambrose  Gerhart,  141  Central  Ave.,  Souderton  

Montour  B.  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

Northampton  M.  D.  Stewart.  1535  Northampton  St.,  Easton  

Northumberland  B.  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

Perry  H.  H.  Groninger,  New  Bloomfield  

Philadelphia  E.  W.  Stucke,  7806  Verree  Ave.,  Phila Pilgrim 

Pike  J.  H.  Lohmann,  High  St.,  Milford  

Potter  A.  G.  Logue,  107  W.  First  St.,  Coudersport  

Schuylkill  John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg  

Snyder C.  F.  Walker,  Beavertown  

Somerset J.  S.  Shuler,  354  W.  Garrett  St.,  Somerset  

Sullivan  R.  E.  Latimer,  Muncy  Valley 

Susquehanna W.  D.  Denton,  New  Milford  

Tioga  L.  H.  Wood,  3 Eberenz  St.,  Wellsboro  

Union F.  S.  Fisher,  400  Green  St.,  Mifflinburg  

Venango  W.  T.  Campbell,  523  Liberty  St.,  Franklin  

Warren  George  L.  Norris,  1007  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren  

Washington  C.  C.  .Stainbrook.  52  Harrison  St.,  Washington  

Wayne M.  R,  Miller,  30  Stanton  St.,  Honesdale  

Westmoreland R.  D.  Reed,  (Actg.)  1610  Ligonier  St.,  Latrobe 

Wyoming  Albert  A.  Wargo,  161  E.  Tioga  St.,  Tunkhannock  

York A.  C.  Ganster,  520  Girard  Ave.,  York  
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AS  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  upwards  of  over  600,000  hunters  are  making  ready  for  this 
first  day  afield  and  one  of  their  primary  thoughts  is,  I wonder  if  we're  going  to  have 
good  hunting  this  year.  It  is  hard  to  predict  even  up  to  the  last  minute  just  v.hat  con- 
ditions are  going  to  be  like.  The  policy  of  the  Commission  for  years  has  been  to  shoot  square 
with  the  sportsmen  in  its  analysis  of  the  season  and  its  prediction  concerning  the  bag.  It  never 
pays  to  count  your  chickens  before  they’re  hatched.  However,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
even  now  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  who  are  counting  the  days,  the  hours,  yes  even  the 
minutes,  they  can  be  assured  of  a pretty  fair  all  'round  season  generally  speaking. 

These  encouraging  reports  were  submitted  by  the  Commission's  Field  Division  Supervisors  at 
a recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg  and  are  based  not  only  on  their  own  extensive  observations  but 
on  those  of  all  subordinate  officers  in  their  respective  divisions  as  well  as  local  sportsmen  and 
farmers  who  are  also  interested  in  the  game  supply.  From  an  analysis  of  these  reports  all  of  them 
can  be  considered  conservative.  It  appears  that  ringneck  pheasants  seem  to  be  more  abundant  this 
year  in  practically  every  part  of  the  State  where  these  wily  game  birds  thrive;  rabbits  will  ap- 
parently be  more  plentiful  in  some  sections  and  scarcer  in  others,  although  on  the  whole  the 
supply  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season;  squirrels  are  not'ceably  more  abundant  but,  as  is 
generally  known,  they  follow  the  food  supply,  and  where  they  will  be  present  in  the  greatest 
numbers  when  the  season  opens  on  November  1 is  a matter  of  conjecture;  quail  have  increased, 
although  not  noticeably  so,  but  the  crop  is  expected  to  stand  as  much  gunning  pressure  as  it 
did  last  season.  Reports  show  many  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  have  been  observed  throughout 
their  limited  range,  field  officers  reporting  that  more  seed  stock,  was  left  over  from  last  season 
than  the  year  before.  However,  they  also  find  that  the  wet  season  badly  decimated  the  hatch  of 
young  turkeys  this  spring  and  summer. 

Ruffed  grouse  were  reported  as  not  plentiful  in  most  of  the  extensive  forest  areas  of  the  State, 
and  where  they  are  abundant  their  distribution  is  noticeably  spotty.  More  raccoons  and  wood- 
cocks have  been  observed  than  for  several  years.  Many  groundhog  hunters  said  they  enjoyed 
the  finest  “chuck”  hunting  they  ever  had.  By  the  same  token  raccoons  in  a number  of  counties 
have  increased  sufficiently  so  that  both  hunters  and  trappers  should  enjoy  a good  season  for  'coons 
this  year. 

Reports  on  native  woodcock  also  were  fair,  and  while  many  of  these  birds  may  have  gon"' 
south  before  the  federal  season  opens  on  October  16,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  added 
federal  protection  given  the  native  birds  by  delaying  the  season  will  ultimately  result  in  more 
and  better  woodcock  shooting  in  the  years  to  come. 

Although  Pennsylvania  is  not  considered  a duck  hunting  state,  there  were  encouraging  re- 
ports from  many  sections,  but  the  famous  Pymatuning  area  for  some  unknown  reason  pro- 
duced far  less  young  ducks  than  usual.  However,  more  birds  nested  along  the  shores  of  our 
various  waterways  and  inland  lakes,  and  these,  supplemented  by  the  increased  southern  migra- 
tion from  Canada,  should  offer  some  very  good  duck  shooting  possibilities  when  the  season  opens 
October  16. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  large  game  season.  It  seems  Pennsylvania  hunters  need 
not  be  concerned  much  about  the  status  of  the  black  bear,  at  least  for  the  present,  because  all 
of  the  Supervisors  in  bear  country  report  that  the  animals  are  quite  numerous,  and  that  in  some 
localities  they  are  causing  considerable  damage  to  farmers’  corn  fields  and  their  livestock.  As 
many  as  five  bear,  all  large  animals,  were  counted  in  a single  corn  field  at  one  time,  and  field  of- 
ficers have  been  doing  everything  possible  to  allay  the  ire  of  the  farmers  in  order  to  save  them  from 
being  killed  as  protection  to  property.  Whether  or  not  bears  will  be  found  in  like  abundance  in 
the  same  localities  by  the  time  the  season  opens  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  Right  now  they  have  a 
“corn  complex”;  later  they  will  probably  range  more  widely  in  search  of  beechnuts,  acorns,  and 
other  food. 

Reports  on  deer  conditions  are  similar  to  those  made  in  July,  namely,  that  there  are  too 
many  deer  in  most  sections  of  the  State  for  the  forage  available.  Damage  reports  from  farmers 
are  giving  the  Commission  much  concern. 

Unfavorable  spring  weather  conditions,  in  the  Supervisors’  opinions,  combined  to  destroy 
much  of  the  normal  nut,  acorn  and  wild  grape  crop  usually  available  for  wildlife,  although  gen- 
erally speaking  there  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  game  over  until  next  spring  provided 
(he  coming  winter  is  not  too  severe.  Fortunately  the  crop  of  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  was  unusually 
large,  which  lias  aided  wildlife  considerably.  As  a precautionary  measure,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  winter  feeding  programs  be  organized  in  the  near  future. 

The  Commission  thinks  the  season  on  the  whole  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  wildlife  but  is  a little  concerned  about  human  life.  With  industry  booming,  hunters  will 
have  less  time  to  hunt,  consequently  when  they  do  go  afield  they  are  likely  to  rush  about  more 
carelessly  in  their  zeal  to  make  the  most  of  short  trips.  The  Commission  hopes  that  every 
hunter  will  study  carefully  the  rules  of  Safety  First  between  now  and  November  1,  and  plan 
to  wear  plenty  of  bright  red  while  hunting. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  sportsmen’s  organization  will  at  once  organize  a special  Safety  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hunters  in  each  community  how  to  handle  firearms  safely  and 
efficiently.  This  will  eliminate  accidents,  and  reduce  the  needless  waste  of  much  game  through 
the  loss  of  wounded  birds  and  animals. 

The  Commission  also  hopes  that  every  hunter  will  respect  the  right  of  the  landowner. 
He  is  the  landowner’s  guest  and  should  behave  himself  accordingly.  Upon  his  behavior  is  meas- 
ured the  future  of  his  sport.  The  more  fences  that  are  broken,  the  more  rail  piles  that  are 
knocked  over,  the  more  gates  that  are  left  open,  the  more  livestock  that  is  shot,  the  more 
depredations  of  any  kind  that  he  commits,  the  more  trespass  signs  that  go  up. 

There  is  published  prominently  on  page  32  of  this  issue  a little  advice  on  how  to  cooperate 
with  the  farmer.  Read  it,  follow  it.  and  you  will  make  many  friends  and  insure  better  hunt- 
ing for  yourself  in  the  future. 


Over  There 


Thanksgiving 
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By  ROSS  L.  LEFFLER 

President,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  been  blessed  in  many  ways;  we  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  She 
has  beer,  b''-essed  particularly  with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  especially  her  green 
forests,  fast-running  streams,  and  plentiful  wildlife.  These  resources,  wisely  managed,  as  they 
have  been  for  many  years,  have  contributed  much  economically  to  our  people  and  provided  op- 
portunities for  wholesome  recreation  and  sport  for  all. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  all  of  these,  and  let  each  one  of  us  cherish  and  perpetuate  them  so  that 
those  who  follow  in  our  footsteps  may  also  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  numerous  benefits. 

Especially  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a land  where  every  citizen  is  egual,  and  where 
the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  may  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Let  us  be  grateful  that  in  this  great  industrial  empire  we  still  have  the  opportunity  to  take  our  dog 
and  gun  afield  during  the  hunting  season;  that  our  recreational  opportunities  are  so  diversified 
and  plentiful  that  we  put  away  our  fishing  tackle  and  hang  up  our  creel  even  as  we  pick  up 
our  gun  or  plan  our  hiking  trips  into  nature's  harvest-time  wonderland.  Mostly,  however,  we 
should  be  thankful  that,  in  the  midst  of  world  strife,  with  all  its  horrors,  we  are  a free  people;  that 
we  may  peacefully  pursue  our  daily  tasks  or  pleasures  with  tranguility. 

In  Pennsylvania  a peaceful  army  of  hunters  is  again  sauntering  forth  for  a well-earned 
holiday.  As  bombs  burst  and  the  flower  of  other  lands,  even  the  little  children,  are  sacrificed 
daily  upon  the  bloody  attar  of  war,  we  in  Pennsylvania  look  with  joy  and  anticipation  toward 
the  dawn  ot  each  new  day. 

Thanksgiving,  with  all  its  happy  family  reunions,  its  glorious  traditions,  should  mean  more 
to  us  this  year  than  it  ever  has  before.  May  we  never  forget,  but  ever  strive  to  preserve,  those 
blessings  which  keep  us  spiritually  well,  physically  strong,  morally  sound,  and  happily  contented. 
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An  Analysis  of  Methods  used 


Before  undertaking  any  business  ven- 
ture, especially  in  manufacturing,  the 
management  first  studies  the  available  raw 
material  supply,  the  prospective  customer 
demand,  and  the  plant  and  machinery  re- 
quirements necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
product  efficiently  and  economically. 

As  the  operating  processes  develop,  every 
progressive  business  enterprise  examines  its 
output  critically  in  the  testing  laboratory;  it 
spends  funds  without  stint  for  research;  it 
maintains  a constant  inventory  of  raw  ma- 
terials, of  stock  on  hand  and  disposed  of,  and 
of  the  prospective  future  demands  for  its 
product.  The  management  is  constantly  alert 
to  make  improvements,  to  do  the  job  better, 
but  it  does  not  tear  down  the  entire  plant 
every  time  a new  idea  comes  along. 

We  wildlife  administrators  are  engaged  in 
a business  where  we  must  apply  like  prin- 
ciples and  practices  if  we  hope  to  succeed,  if 
we  are  ambitious  to  give  a constantly  grow- 
ing army  of  customers,  the  sportsmen,  the 
most  for  their  money — and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  dissipation  of  our  foundation  stock. 

In  our  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a more 
difficult  set-up  than  does  the  average  manu- 
facturer— our  stockholders  and  customers  are 
identically  the  same.  However,  in  at  least 
one  respect  are  we  in  the  same  boat  as  the 
management  of  a business  institution:  we  too 
must  satisfy  the  stockholders  or  they  will 
demand  a new  board  of  directors,  a new  gen- 
eral manager. 

Our  enterprise  is  unique  in  that  the  stock- 
holders all  hold  the  same  number  of  voting 
shares.  The  result,  as  one  wit  recently  put 
it,  is  that  “Ours  is  the  only  business  in  exist- 
ence where  a man  invests  $1.00  or  $2.00  and 
immediately  tells  the  management  how  to 
run  it.”  This  active  interest  on  the  part  of 
every  hunting  or  fishing  license  buyer  is 
well-known  to  all  of  you.  Mostly  this  is 
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decidedly  valuable;  it  rarely  becomes  a liabil- 
ity except  when  we  fail  to  keep  the  stock- 
holders fully  informed  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  why. 

We  all  agree  that  in  such  an  intricate  im- 
dertaking  as  wildlife  administration  is  to- 
day, with  its  many  factors  beyond  the  realm 
of  human  control,  constant  inventories  of  the 
flow  of  the  business  and  the  status  of  the  raw 
product  are  essential  to  sound  planning.  This 
is  especially  true  where  regulatory  responsi- 
bility has  been  imposed  upon  the  administra- 
tive agenc3’  in  charge. 

So  far  no  universally  satisfactory  formula 
or  technique  within  the  realm  of  financial 
justification  has  been  devised  for  securing 
accurate  advance  information  on  the  quantity 
of  the  breeding  stock  (except  for  certain 
species  of  big  game  in  the  West),  and  the 
prospective  crop  of  young,  early  enough  each 
spring  to  enable  administrators  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  coming  season.  However, 
quite  satisfactory  sampling  technique  that 
serve  the  purpose  have  been  developed  by 
research  workers,  and  these  together  with 
general  observations  by  capable  field  workers 
give  us  a fairly  safe  guide  by  which  to  pro- 
ceed a season  at  a time. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  accurate  infor- 
mation maj'  be  obtained  on  the  annual  game 
harvest  if  proper  processes  are  devised  and 
diligently  applied.  This  corresponds  to  the 
businessman’s  record  of  goods  liquidated. 
While  it  still  does  not  give  us  the  stock  on 
hand,  by  regular  annual  inventories  of  the 
crop  harvested  the  general  trend  may  be 
charted  pretty  closely.  The  future  may  be 
predicted  fairly  well  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  and  plans  altered  accordingly. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  progressive  busi- 
nessman does.  General  trends  over  the  years 
are  much  more  important  in  any  long-term 
venture  than  temporary  fluctuations. 

Reports  From  States  and  Provinces 

When  your  President  assigned  this  subject 
to  the  writer,  he  immediately  sought  from 


I ® 

every  state,  province  and  territory  a few 
simple  facts.  The  response  was  fine,  reports  |i 
being  received  from  all  but  four  states  and  > 
one  province.  In  studying  them  it  was  found  , jj, 
that  only  about  twenty-two  (22)  of  the  re-  i jj 
porting  states,  provinces  and  territories  are  i |j 
making  an  attempt  to  collect  reasonably  com-  '■  jn 
plete  annual  statistics  or  estimates  covering ' jj 
all  game  taken.  They  are  California,  Con-  :i 
necticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Mich-  ,i 
igan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  i 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl-  , 
vania,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Alaska,  Al- 
berta, Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Saskatche- 1 
wan,  and  the  Northwest  Territories.  In  quite; 
a number  of  states,  provinces  and  the  terri- 
tories the  law  requires  reports  of  the  game  ,, 
killed,  some  of  them  certain  species  only,  t 
mostly  big  game,  but  in  only  five  or  six  does 
this  requirement  seem  to  be  enforced. 

Among  those  which  apparently  obtain  quite;; 
complete  figures  on  big  game  kills  are  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsyl-;; 
vania.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Alaska  and,i 
Nova  Scotia.  Louisiana  and  Maryland  collect  | 
figures  on  the  kill  of  migratory  birds,  Maine  j 
on  pheasants,  and  Rhode  Island  this  year  is  I 
starting  to  assemble  statistics  on  pheasants, ; 
grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  rabbits  and  squir-  j 
rels. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nevada  i 
and  Quebec,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  ; 
not  collecting  such  records. 

The  questions  asked  were: 

Does  your  State  or  Province  collect  annual^ 
statistics  on  the  kill  of  all  species  of  game? 

If  yes,  please  check  which  of  the  following  * 
methods  you  use:  Complete  tabulation  of 

hunters’  reports,  field  estimates  only,  sample^ 
checks  onl3'.  !i 

If  complete  tabulation  is  made  of  individ-, 
ual  reports  from  .hunters,  what  is  highest' 
percentage  of  reports  obtained  in  relation  to^ 
number  of  licenses  issued? 
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If  only  part  of  the  individual  reports  are 
tabulated  by  the  “sample  check”  process, 
what  minimum  percentage  do  you  consider 
a safe  sample? 

Does  your  law  actually  require  every 
holder  of  a hunting  license  to  submit  such 
a report? 

If  so,  what  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  do 
so,  and  is  it  enforced? 

If  report  from  individual  hunters  is  re- 
quired, is  i1  submitted  separately  (mailed 
direct  to  7,0a)  or  collected  by  the  license 
issuing  agent  w'hen  license  is  obtained  for 
next  year? 

If  individual  reports  are  obtained,  approxi- 
mately how  many  months  elapse  after  the 
■close  of  a given  season  before  you  have  com- 
pleted your  tabulation  of  the  kill? 

Do  you  believe  a reasoiiab!  r complete  an- 
nual inventory  of  the  kill  ;,f  game  is  (or 
would  be)  helpful  to  you  in  planning  your 
future  programs? 

Every  official  except  two  who  replied 
stated  that  complete  information  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  very  helpful  in  planning 
future  programs.  Many  of  them  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  may  inaugurate  such  an 
annual  inventory  soon. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a complete 
tabular  statement  of  the  replies  for  the  rec- 
ord, but  that  was  not  found  practicable.  A 
summarization  of  the  information  supplied 
by  a few  of  those  which  have  been  obtain- 
ing reasonably  complete  statistics  on  all  kinds 
of  game,  and  the  lapse  of  time  required  after 
the  season  before  the  kill  is  known,  follows: 

CONNECTICUT:  Highest  percentage  of  reports  re- 

ceived was  70.2%  (1934),  the  average  over  a 15-year 
span  being  approximately  60%.  Penalty  provided  but 
not  enforced.  Information  collected  by  agents  when 
new  licenses  are  issued.  Elapsed  time  before  tabula- 
tion completed  approximately  24  months.  Tabulation 
also  checked  by  a 20%  selective  sampling  process. 
(See  further  comments  below.) 

ITjUINOIS:  Reports  from  43%  of  the  hunters  for 

1939.  No  penalty  provided  for  failure  to  report.  In- 
formation collected  by  agents.  From  16  to  18  months 
elapse  before  tabulation  completed. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Reports  from  82%  of  hunters 

for  1938.  Uaw  requires  submission  of  reports  to 
license  agents  with  application  for  new’  licenses.  Not 
enforced.  Tabulation  completed  12  months  after  sea- 
son. 

3IICHIGAN:  Obtained  G-iVz%  of  the  reports  for 

1937.  Michigan  considers  reports  from  50%  of  the 
hunters  safe  as  a basis  for  complete  estimates.  Eiiw 
requires  submission  of  report  direct  to  Department, 
but  not  enforced.  Tabulation  and  estimates  com- 
pleted 6 months  after  close  of  season. 

MINNESOTA:  Highest  percentage  of  report-s  on 

big  game  was  31%  for  1932;  for  small  game  51% 
in  1936.  Law  requires  reports  mailed  direct  to  the 
Department.  License  for  the  following  year  may  be 
denied,  but  not  enforeed.  From  8 to  12  months  elapse 
before  tabulation  completed. 

MONTANA:  Reports  from  40%  of  the  hunters  for 

1939.  Law’  requires  mailing  reports  direct  to  Depart- 
ment. No  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so.  From  3 to  4 
months  elapse  before  tabulation  completed. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Received  48%  of  the  reiMJrts  for 

1938.  Law  .’equires  reports  be  collected  by  agents. 
$20.00  penalty  not  enforced.  About  18  months  elapse 
before  statistics  tabulated. 

NEW  YORK:  Received  reports  from  66%  for  the 

season  of  1937.  Law  requires  submission  of  report 
to  agent  when  license  is  issued.  No  penalty  provided. 


About  12  months  elapse  before  information  is  tabu- 
lated. 

NORTH  D\KOTA;  ObOiined  lOVf  of  rviwrtH  for 

1939.  I.aw  does  not  require  them.  Two  monthn  elaie*r 
liefore  tabulation  and  estiinaU'M  completed. 

OREGON:  Seciireil  93%  of  reports  for  last  year 

completed,  collected  by  license*  agents.  Ijiw  requires 
reimrt  but  no  penalty.  Eighte<*n  months  elapse  l>c- 
fure  statistics  completed. 

RENNSV  LVANI A : Secured  9Kt^%  of  reportn  for 

1939  season.  law  require**  reiMirfs  is*  mailed  to  D»-- 
partment  within  month  after  done  of  M*ason.  S2.tHt 
penalty  enforced.  Tabulation  practically  ocmpleted 
within  6 months,  ami  before  scjimhis  are  M*t  for  ne\t 
fall. 

WASHINGTON:  Obtaiiu*<l  reports  from  43%  of 

hunters  for  1939.  20%  considered  a safe  minimum 

for  tabulation  and  estimates.  Law  re(|uires  reports 
mailed  direct  to  the  Department  after  close  of  seas4jn, 
but  no  penalty.  Six  months  elapse  before  tabulation 
is  completed. 

WISCONSIN:  Reeeived  75%  of  rei>orfs  for  1936. 

Law  requires  reports  be  mailed  direct  to  Department 
after  s<*ason.  Penalty  is  denial  of  liceiLse  for  follow- 
ing year,  but  not  enforeed.  Three  months  elapse  be- 
fore tabulation,  county  by  county,  is  completed. 

ALASKA:  Received  reports  direct  from  62%  of 

11,749  licensees  for  1939.  Law’  requires  rei>ort  and 
is  enforced  “to  some  extent  by  tines  and  jail  s«*n- 
tences.“ 

.WANITORA:  Received  reports  from  80%  of  hun- 

ters for  1938.  Law  requires  reports  be  mailed  dinst 
'o  Department.  Penalty  is  $2.5.00,  enforced  if  circum- 
stances warrant.  Tabulation  completed  within  6 
months. 

NEW  HRUNSWICK:  Received  reiMirts  fntm  42% 

of  hunters  for  1939.  Law  re(|iiires  reports  be  mailed 
direct  to  Department.  About  2 to  3 months  elai^se 
before  statistics  completed. 

SASKATCHEWAN:  Obtained  90%  of  reiwrts  for 

last  year  completed.  Law  reciuires  sending  rei>orts 
direct  to  Department.  Penalty  is  a fine  and  no  license 
for  following  year,  which  is  enforced.  Three  months 
elapse  before  completion  of  tabulation. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES:  Received  “prac- 

tically” 100%  of  the  reports  for  1939,  eollected  by 
Royal  Canadian  5Iounted  Police.  Law  requires  sub- 
mission of  reports.  Penalty  is  no  license  for  the 
ensuing  year,  whieh  is  enforeed.  Approximately  12 
months  elapse  l>efore  tabulation  completed. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Key  punching  Game-Kill  Reports  onto  cards  is  the  first  step  in  the  tabulation  system. 
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What  Causes  Hunting  Accidents? 


Be  careful  where  you  point  your  gun. 


YOU  may  pick  up  your  daily  newspaper 
in  anj  of  the  cities  or  rural  communi- 
ties of  the  forty-eight  States  between  Sep- 
tember and  December  of  each  year  and,  as 
you  review  the  happenings  in  the  daily  world, 
be  startled  when  you  read — 

DIED 

John  Hanson,  32,  Wednesday  at  his 
home  Main  Street.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  three  children, 
Charles  Mary,  and  Joseph. 

Let’s  see;  why  yes,  John  Hanson  is  that 
healthy  young  chap  who  worked  at  Miller’s 
Store.  Nice  fellow.  Wonder  what  happened 
to  him? 

Inquiry  of  a mutual  friend  the  following 
day  revealed  even  more  startling  news;  we 
were  told  that  young  Hanson  died  of  a self- 
inflicted  gunshot  wound  while  hunting  for 
rabbits  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  story  told  by  Hanson  just  before  he 
lapsed  into  a coma:  “My  dog  was  chasing  a 
rabbit  on  the  old  Neil  farm  in  the  fleld  ad- 
joining the  abandoned  homestead.  The  rab- 
bit ran  up  into  the  woods,  and  in  order  to 
get  a better  shot  I decided  to  cross  an  old 
barbed  wire  fence.  I rested  the  gun  on  the 
bottom  strand,  pointing  towards  me.  When 
I stepped  on  the  lower  strand  of  the  wire  to 
separate  the  fencing  so  Bob  Dixon,  who  was 
hunting  with  me,  could  go  through,  in  some 
manner  the  gun  went  off.  The  full  load  of 
the  shot  struck  me  in  the  chest.  I thought 
the  gun  was  ‘on  safe.’  The  shot  barely  missed 
Bob.” 

The  sordid  facts  in  this  case,  with  their 
sad  and  far  reaching  results  can  briefly  be 
summarized  in  four  salient  phrases:  gross 
carelessness — a widowed  mother — three  fath- 


erless children — and  a surviving  dear  friend 
who  nearly  lost  his  life  through  no  fault  of 
his  own. 

The  facts  in  this  and  countless  similar  cases 
throughout  the  country  are  constantly  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papers.  Most  certainly 
they  are  pathetic. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  problems  that 
daily  confront  game  administrators  in  each 
of  the  forty-eight  States,  in  their  efforts  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  conserving  human 
life  and  limb  for  eight  and  one-half  million 
nimrods  who  annually  take  to  the  field  in 
quest  of  their  favorite  recreational  sport. 

The  most  disheartening  results  that  the 
writer  has  obtained  from  a single  undertak- 
ing in  some  time  was  derived  from  an  honest 
and  sincere  effort  to  secure  competent  and 
reliable  statistical  data  concerning  hunting 
accidents  in  all  the  States. 

Inquiries  to  the  more  progressive  States, 
contained  little  of  value  for  comparative 
purposes.  Many  admitted  freely  that  they 
kept  no  record  of  hunting  accidents,  and  in 
the  same  breath  bemoaned  the  annual  loss 
of  life,  but  admitted  that  they  had  found 
no  method  of  coping  with  the  situation.  One 
State  reported  it  was  unable  to  furnish 
the  data  as  the  Department  of  Health  kept 
the  records  of  hunting  accidents.  Others 
stated  that  the  statistical  data  being  furnished 
was  incomplete,  and  in  many  instances  had 
not  been  sufficiently  checked  to  guarantee 
its  reliability.  Drownings,  suicides,  deaths 
from  shock  and  exposure  were  included. 
Combination  hunting,  trapping  and  Ashing 
licenses  are  issued  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  no  separation  of  accidents  was  available. 
These  and  many  other  related  problems  were 
encountered  in  attempting  the  survey. 
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Editor’s  Note:  If  you  can’t  spare  the  time 

to  read  this  absorbing  article,  and  you  want  to 
learn  the  cause  of  hunting  accidents,  then  read 
the  last  three  words  of  this  article. 
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Pennsylvania  has  gained  national  recognition 
foi;  its  conservation  program,  its  protection 
and  restoration  of  wildlife.  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  to  study  that  State’s  experience 
with  the  hunting  accident  problems,  scruti- 
nizing every  possible  detail  to  obtain  clues 
as  to  causes  and  preventive  measures. 

Containing  an  aggregate  area  of  45,000 
square  miles,  Pennsylvania  has  available  for 
hunting  and  trapping  purposes  approximately 
35,000  square  miles  of  land  for  game  hunting; 
in  most  areas  both  small  and  big  game  can 
be  found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  same  habitat. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  mining,  with  all  of  theii  ramifications, 
including  the  related  housing  problem,  in  the 
Keystone  State  have  slowly  but  surely  re- 
duced the  area  in  which  hunting  may  be  en- 
joyed. Depredations  by  so-called  sportsmen, 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  cut  wire  fences, 
kill  and  maim  poultry  and  livestock,  have 
caused  thousands  of  acres  of  private  land  to 
be  posted  against  trespass. 

Consider  for  a moment,  if  you  will,  that 
in  1939,  between  September  and  January, 
there  were  issued  in  Pennsylvania  650,000 
resident  licenses.  Non-resident  license  sales 
reached  almost  9,000.  These  license  sales  rep- 
resent almost  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  license 
sales  for  the  entire  United  States.  Adding  to 
these  staggering  figures  a conservatively  esti- 
mated 75,000  bona  fide  resident  owners  or 
lessees,  or  members  of  their  families,  who 
without  a h’cense  are  legally  hunting  on  their 
own  property,  and  adjacent  lands  with  per- 
mission of  the  neighbors,  we  arrive  at  the 
amazing  total  of  734,000  hunters  afield  in  just 
one  State  with  10,000,000  people. 

With  an  army  of  hunters  of  this  proportion 
confining  its  activities  to  a relatively  short 
general  hu^^ting  season  of  thirty-nine  shoot- 
ing days,  between  November  1st  and  Decem- 
ber 15th,  accidents  are  bound  to  result,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  safety  laws  that 
are  passed  and  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  true 
that  the  thirty-nine  shooting  days  referred 
to  above  do  not  include  the  three-month 
woodchuck  season  commencing  July  1st  and 
continuing  until  September  30th,  however, 
the  hunting  for  these  popular  animals  is  not 
nearly  so  intensive  as  the  general  open  sea- 
son. 

What,  if  anything,  has  Pennsylvania  done 
to  promote  human  conservation  while  hunt- 
ing? No  State  in  the  country  has  as  many 
laws  designed  primarily  for  human  safety, 
and  rigidly  enforced.  Let’s  take  time  to 
brevitize  each  of  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  twenty-five.  The  section  references 
are  to  the  present  Pennsylvania  Game  Code; 

Sec.  314 — Permits  a Game  Protector  to  seize  the 
hunting  license  and  tag  of  any  licensee  found  using 
firearms  to  hunt  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
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ng-  liquor  or  narcotics,  and  provides  other  punish- 
nent. 

Sec.  315 — Gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  re- 
voke the  hunting  license  of  persons  who:  Commit 
issaults  upon  landowners,  lessees  or  their  employees; 
njure  human  beings  by  gunfire  or  bow  and  arrow; 
lire  guilty  of  carelessness  or  negligence  with  fire- 
arms or  bow  and  arrow;  refuse  to  render  assistance 
;o  persons  injured  while  hunting  or  trapping;  cause  a 
lunting  accident  and  flee  or  fail  to  render  assistance. 

Sec.  316 — (b)  Forbids  persons  under  12  to  obtain 
i hunting  license. 

(c)  Forbids  persons  under  16  to  receive  a hunting 
license  without  the  written  consent  of  a parent. 

(d)  Prohibits  persons  between  12  and  14  to  hunt 
with  firearms  unless  accompanied  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  over  21;  and  persons  between 
14  and  16.  unless  accompanied  by  an  adult  at 
least  21  years  of  age. 

Sec.  501 — Onb’-  male  deer  with  two  or  more  points 
.0  an  antler  may  be  killed  during  a regular  open 
season,  thus  saving  human  lives  by  requiring  positive 
dentification  of  an  object  before  the  gun  is  discharged. 

I Sec.  702 — Permits  hunting  only  between  7:00  A.  M. 
ind  5:00  P.  M..  Standard  Time,  and  further  forbids. 
)y  resolution  of  the  Commission,  hunting  on  the  first 
lay  of  the  open  season  until  9:00  A.  M. 

Sec.  704 — (a)  Makes  it  unlawful: 

To  shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or  animal  unless  it  is 
: plainly  visible. 

i To  shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or  animal  from  an 
automobile  or  other  vehicle  propelled  by  mechan- 
ical pov'er. 

To  use  a silencer. 

To  make  use  of  a “set-gun”,  a device  set  to 
discharge  a deadly  missile  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner. 

To  use  a pit-fall. 

5 Sec.  805 — -Makes  it  unlawful  to  hunt  or  trap,  or 
< inter  any  field,  forest,  land  or  stream,  while  possess- 
J;  ng  a firearm,  or  bow  and  arrow,  when  intoxicated  or 
I inder  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic 
irugs. 

Sec.  806 — Makes  it  unlawful  to  possess  a loaded 
•ifle  or  shotgun  or  a rifle  or  shotgun  from  the  maga- 
fine  of  which  all  shells  and  cartridges  have  not  been 
'emoved,  in  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle  standing 
)r  being  driven  upon  or  along  any  highway  used  by 
;he  public. 

Sec.  807 — Makes  it  unlawful  to  shoot  at  game  while 
t is  on  a highway  used  by  the  public,  or  to  shoot 
icross  such  highway  while  hunting  game,  unless  the 
ine  of  fire  is  sufficiently  high  to  preclude  any  danger 
:o  the  users  of  the  roadway. 

Sec.  808 — Prohibits  shooting  within  150  yards  of 
iny  occupied  buildings  without  permission  of  the 
xicupants. 

Sec.  810 — Limits  parties  hunting  small  game  to  five 
'5)  persons. 

Sec.  815 — Controls  target  shooting  during  big  game 
season  by  requiring  targets  to  be  properly  protected 
30  that  the  bullet  cannot  continue  more  than  fifteen 
15)  yards;  also  prohibits  random  shooting  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a human  being,  or  in  the  general 
direction  of  a bird  or  animal  to  rout  same. 

Sec.  820 — Prohibits  all  shooting  upon  the  grounds 
Df  a sanatorium,  institution  or  park,  when  posted 
igainst  hunting. 

Sec.  825 — Makes  the  shooting  of  human  being  in 
mistake  for  game  or  any  wild  creature  punishable 
Dy  heavy  penalties,  including  imprisonment,  payment 
of  cash  penalties  to  persons  injured,  or  the  estate  of 
persons  killed,  and  revocation  of  hunting  rights  from 
two  to  ten  years. 

Sec.  830 — Requires  hunters  or  trappers  causing  in- 
jury to  human  beings  by  gunfire,  or  bow  and  arrow, 
to  report  to  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg  within 
seventy-two  (72)  hours,  on  forms  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

Sec.  835 — Requires  hunters  who  injure  human  beings 
by  gunfire  to  render  immediate  assistance  to  the 
person  injured,  imposes  heavy  cash  penalties  and 
revocation  of  hunting  rights  for  ten  (10)  years  for 
failure  to  do  so. 

Sec.  1002 — Forbids  aliens  to  hunt  or  trap,  and  to 
that  end.  makes  it  unlawful  for  them  to  possess  a 
?un  or  a dog.  of  any  kind. 

Michigan  lists  eight  laws  relating  to  safety 
features  and  New  York,  nine. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  Pennsylvania 
little  could  be  added  by  legislative  action; 
the  causes  and  remedies  for  accidents  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

How  many  persons  were  injured  or  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  hunting  sea- 
son? Well,  that  is  a comparatively  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer. 


For  twenty  years  Pennsylvania’s  Game 
Protectors  have  been  required  to  make  an 
accurate  check  upon  each  accident  occurring 
in  the  counties  under  their  jurisdiction.  Since 
1937  it  has  been  compulsory  that  any  person 
causing  an  injury  to  himself  or  another,  by 
gunfire,  while  hunting  shall  personally  or 
through  his  agent  file  a report  within 
seventy-two  (72)  hours  following  the  acci- 
dent. As  mdicated,  penalties  are  provided 
for  those  who  fail  or  neglect  to  make  the 
report. 

While  the  report  is  a simple  one,  neverthe- 
less it  is  complete.  The  form  provided  for 
this  purpose  makes  inquiry  concerning 
weather  and  light  conditions,  firearms  used, 
the  place  and  hour  of  the  accident,  species 
of  game  being  hunted,  ages  of  both  victim 
and  offender  as  well  as  the  hunting  experi- 
ence of  each,  distance  between  victim  and 
offender,  whether  or  not  both  victim  and 
offender  were  wearing  red,  whether  the  vic- 
tim was  shot  in  mistake  for  game,  and  if  so, 
the  specie.  Pennsylvania,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  few  States  that  differentiates  between 
“mistakes”  and  “accidents”  in  the  hunting 
field. 

Consciousness  of  the  legal  requirements 
in  reporting  accident  cases,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  sportsmen  fully  to  cooperate  causes 
many  persons  to  render  reports  when  they 
are  not  actually  required.  Automobile  acci- 
dents involving  hunters,  bodily  injuries  re- 
sulting from  falls,  and  definite  cases  of  heart 
failure  or  suicide  are  discarded  immediately 
after  preliminary  review. 

These  reports  are  most  essential  and  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  tabulating  accident  data, 
and  as  an  aid  in  studying  causes  and  effects. 
They  are  put  to  a dual  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
serving  as  a basis  of  preliminary  review  for 
the  hearing  referee,  who  later  in  the  year 
holds  hearings  on  all  important  cases,  then 
makes  recommendations  for  license  revoca- 
tions to  the  Commission  wherever  it  appears 
that  careslossness  or  negligence  has  caused 
the  injury  by  gunfire. 


You  can  study  statistical  hunting  accident 
data  in  every  conceivable  manner,  but  in 
determining  causes  the  figures  appear  tc  be 
of  little  value.  A common  denominator  seems 
impossible  to  find.  Groupings  compared  and 
studied  produce  irrational  and  irrelative  data. 
The  studies  reflect  little  of  value,  because 
of  their  widespread  divergency. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  review  the 
statistics  gathered  by  Pennsylvania  for  the 
1939  season  and  which  are  complete  from 
September  1st,  1939  to  January  31,  1940. 

Every  student  and  author  on  the  subject 
has  said.  “Hunting  accidents  just  don’t  hap- 
pen— they  are  caused.”  I am  convinced  that 
I can  offer  nothing  to  contradict  these  gentle- 
men. Many  of  us  seem  to  learn  the  hard  way. 
Guns  must  crack,  hunters  cry  for  help,  and 
blood  be  spilled  before  we  are  convinced 
that  these  so-called  accidents  are  horrible, 
but  worthwhile  conclusions  as  to  causes  are 
difficult  to  reach. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  major  and 
many  contributing  causes.  No  reasonable  se- 
quence of  importance  can  be  stressed.  Often 
more  than  one  contributory  cause  is  found 
m a single  accident  case  history. 

Considered  separately,  the  contributing 
causes  can  be  grouped  as  follows 

(a)  Lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  firearm 
used. 

(b)  Faulty  and  defective  equipment,  unfit 
for  use. 

(c)  Lack  of  knowledge  of  habits  and  move- 
ments of  species  of  game  being  hunted. 

(d)  Improper  clothing,  such  as  the  wearing 
of  clothing  which  blends  with  natural 
surroundings,  unmarked  by  the  display 
of  any  red  clothing  or  cloth  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  make  the  hunter  clearly 
distinguishable.  Dark  blue  coats,  brown 
felt  hats,  gray  trousers  or  gray  sweat- 
ers, all  have  been  contributing  factors 
to  hunting  accidents. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


If  you  ^vant  to  leave  this  world  in  a hurry  handle  your  pruns  like  these  ehans  are  handlin;;  theirs. 
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Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  this  article,  zuho  is  at  present  pre- 

paring a book  on  game  recipes,  had  about  lo  years  experience  as  a Civil 
Engineer  in  his  younger  manhood,  and  some  of  these  years  zvere  spent 
on  the  road  mapping  the  early  trunk  lines  of  one  of  our  more  import- 
ant Eastern  states.  An  engineering  corps  personnel  soon  becomes  the 
zi’orld's  most  expert  critics  of  the  cooking  skill  of  those  zoho  are  re- 
puted to  be  “the  best  cooks  in  the  neighborhood.”  He  can  say  from, 
some  observation,  that  not  more  than  33%  of  the  persons  described  as 
“the  best  cooks  in  the  valley”  are  really  expert  and  capable  cooks,  con- 
sequently the  need  for  expert  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  game 
animals  and  birds  needs  no  comment.  With  industrial  and  family 
training  as  they  are  today,  zi'here  many  young  zvomen  receive  very  little 
c.vpe''ience  in  learning  Iwzu  to  cook  and  to  prepare  meals  before  being 
married,  having  spent  much  of  their  early  lives  in  business  offices,  and 
often  zvith  little  opportunity  to  add  to  this  skill,  for  some  years  there- 
after, these  comments  are  offered  zvithout  apology  and  zuith  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  some  zvho  may  read  this  zvork,  to  dress,  prepare, 
and  cook  to  best  adz’antage  the  toothsome  and  nourishing  small  game 
this  country  affords. 

Proper  credit  has  been  extended  to  those  zvho  have  placed  this  knozssl- 
edge  and  information  at  your  disposal. 


How  to  Prepare  i 

ByC.S.  Landis^  ” 


IN  general,  always  remember  these  few  things  in  regard  to  cook-  ij 
ing  small  game.  Both  squirrels  and  rabbits  should  be  dressed 
or  “gutted”  as  soon  as  shot,  and  permitted  to  dry  before  sticking  in  i 
the  gunning  coat — otherwise  the  animals  will  smell  very  offensively  i - 
when  opened  in  the  evening,  particularly  if  the  entrails  are  pierced,  u 
and  the  weather  is  warm.  Game  so  dressed  will  keep  splendidly  in  L| 
a refrigerator.  They  both  keep  best  if  the  hide  is  left  on,  because  ii 
ihen  the  meat  does  not  dry  out,  but  our  people  always  preferred  to 
soak  in  salt  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  take  out  of  the  salted  j| 
water,  drain  the  water  off,  and  place  in  a refrigerator  or  other  cool  j, 
place.  I, 

The  way  to  skin  a squirrel  or  a rabbit  is  to  take  a sharp  knife  a 
and  make  a cut  clear  across  the  back,  over  the  kidneys,  through 
<he  hide,  so  the  hide  is  separated  into  two  parts,  front  half,  back 
half.  Then  pull  both  ways,  getting  fingers  under  hide,  and  skin  ; 
the  front  one-half  of  the  animal  first,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  tear  1 ® 
in  half,  if  the  rear  half  is  skinned  first.  That  makes  it  more  dif-  ) ■ 
ficult  to  get  the  hide  off,  and  the  front  legs  out  of  the  hide  that  | 
covers  them.  The  next  thing  is  to  carefully  scrape  ALL  fur  or  hair  I 
off  the  meat — this  being  particularly  important.  Wash  off  and  pick 
off  with  paring  knife  or  fingers. 

4 

The  worst  way  to  cook  rabbit  is  to  stew  it.  There  are  two  better  1 ^ 
ways.  Parboil  and  then  fry.  Or  make  meat  cakes  with  potato  ; 
(mashed-Irish),  parsley,  pepper,  onion,  ground  together  and  made 
into  cakes  with  the  potato  and  egg. 

I ti 

Both  squirrels  and  rabbits  must  be  parboiled  until  tender  before  1 
the  meat  is  picked  off  the  bones  and  run  through  the  meat  grinder.  ^ 

Dress  ringnecked  pheasants,  ruffed  grouse  and  quail  the  same.  - 
Pick  dry  or  slightly  scalded,  then  dress  and  soak  a bit  in  salt  1 5 
water.  When  ready  to  cook,  stuff  and  roast,  like  chicken.  Use  j 
parsley,  peppers  or  chestnuts  as  preferred,  in  filling.  j 

Some  of  Mrs.  Landis’  favorites — will  vouch  for  them — are  as  i 
^■ollows: 

Squirrel  potpie  is  just  fine.  Parboil,  place  in  pie,  with  dough,  | 
and  use  one  or  two  quail,  pigeons,  squabs,  or  ringneck  meat  or  I 
grouse,  in  the  same  pie.  Squirrel  and  bird  together  make  a better 
pie  than  squirrel  alone.  Use  plenty  of  parsley  in  pie.  Some  like  a 
bit  of  onion,  most  do  not.  Many  use  thyme  on  game  roasts,  in- 
cluding my  wife.  Best  in  the  filling,  but  small  sticks  sometimes  get 
in  the  throat.  That  bothers  some  persons,  in  which  case  put 
thyme  in  gravy  instead  of  in  bread  filling. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  remembered  and  that  is,  the 
exact  time  it  takes  to  cook  a meal  of  game.  You  simply  cannot  be 
certain  it  will  be  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  Gas  stoves  have  a way 
of  being  very  hot  one  day,  and  low  flame  the  next.  Some  birds 
look  tough  and  cook  tender  quickly.  Others  look  young  and  take 
an  hour  and  a half  longer  than  expected.  A coal  stove  is  one 
thing,  a wood  burning  stove  another,  a gas  is  two  things,  one  when 
it  is  new  and  well  insulated  and  another  when  it  is  older  and 
the  thermometer  on  the  oven  reads  higher  than  it  actually  is 
registering  heat.  An  electric  stove  is  still  another  proposition. 

Another  problem  is  the  chap  who  shoots  one  of  each  of  5 different 
things,  no  two  of  them  the  same  age  or  degree  of  toughness.  Some 
must  be  cooked  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  others.  It  puts 
p woman  in  a bad  way.  If  she  isn’t  pretty  darn  careful  she  will 
bum  something,  or  else  loose  her  temper  and  start  to  throw  things. 

Fried  Rabbit  or  Fried  Squirrel 

Two  rabbits  of  medium  size,  or  two  or  three  squirrels  should 
be  selected,  cut  into  pieces  and  parboiled  until  tender.  Dip  pieces 
in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  cracker  dust  (some  like  cornmeal). 
Heat  grease  in  pan,  and  when  hot,  drop  pieces  of  rabbit  or  squir- 
rel, covered  with  cracker  dust  and  egg,  into  the  hot  fat.  Do  not 
use  too  much  lard.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  permit  to  bum.  Fry 
until  golden  brown.  Serve  hot! 

Chili  sauce,  ketchup,  cranberry  sauce,  pepper-slaw,  or  chow  chow 
add  much  to  the  tastiness  of  this  dish.  So,  also,  do  light  and  fluffy, 
hot  biscuits! 
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iand  Cook  Small  Game 

Any  left-overs  of  fried  rabbit  or  squirrel  or  any  unfried  portions, 
need  not  be  wasted,  but  may  be  used  later  in  meat  croquettes. 

Rabbit  or  Squirrel  Croquettes 

One  or  two  rabbits  depending  upon  size  of  game,  and  number  in 
family;  or  two  to  four  squirrels.  Cook  in  salt  water  until  tender 
:.and  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones.  If  cooked  too  long  the  meat 
will  fall  off  the  bones.  If  not  cooked  long  enough,  it  will  still 
adhere  too  tightly.  Be  careful  to  remove  all  small  bones  and 
especially  any  bone  fragments,  from  cooked  meat.  Then  put  pieces 
of  meat  through  a meat  chopper  or  grinder,  set  to  cut  fairly  coarse. 

Also  feed  through  the  grinder,  3 or  4 stalks  of  celery,  one  onion, 

(small  or  large  depending  upon  flavor  desired),  one  sweet  pepper. 

Mix  together.  Boil  and  mash,  6 nice  sized  Irish  potatoes,  add  salt, 
butter,  milk  and  one  egg.  Do  not  make  too  mushy.  Add  the  meat 
to  potatoes  and  form  into  croquettes.  Fry  in  hot  Crisco.  Brown, 
and  serve  hot  with  Chili  sauce! 

Gravy  For  Croquettes 

After  removing  croquettes  from  hot  pan,  add  the  broth  in  which 
1 the  squirrels  or  other  game  cooked,  bring  to  boiling  point,  add  flour 
: Thickening  and  cook  3 or  4 minutes,  until  smooth.  Serve  upon 
- croquettes  or  upon  mashed  potatoes. 

Food  Eaten  by  Game  Affects  Taste 

The  food  upon  which  small  game  animals  have  fed,  their  age, 

. Ihe  time  of  year,  whether  warm  or  frosty,  all  have  a bearing  upon 
■ iheir  odor  and  taste.  Woods  rabbits  may  be  stronger  than  field 
1 rabbits. 

It  is  best  to  choose  younger  cottontails  for  frying,  and  if  suf- 
:■  ficiently  small  and  tender  of  meat,  they  may  require  no  parboiling, 
r The  larger  rabbits  may  be  used  in  meat  cakes.  In  case  of  squirrels, 

* do  likewise.  If  a choice  of  game  is  possible,  it  is  best  to  select  those 

• which  upon  inspection  or  feel,  appear  preferable  for  cooking. 

, Rabbits  or  squirrels  with  plenty  of  kidney  fat,  and  fat  along  the 
! inside  of  the  back,  shot  late  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is 
: .teal  cold,  will  usually  be  much  more  tasty  than  game  bagged  in 
' -warm  weather  at  the  start  of  the  season. 


li 
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An  apple  or  two,  in  the  roasting  or  frying  pan,  will  tend  to 
absorb  and  therefore,  to  remove  from  the  game,  strong  odor  or 
flavor  which  same  find  objectionable.  Some  persons  prefer  game 
to  hang  for  weeks  before  cooking,  and  be  highly  seasoned.  Others 
prefer  it  fresh. 

Baked  Squirrel  Potpie 

Cut  up  one  to  three  gray  squirrels  into  3 or  4 sections.  Cover 
with  water  and  when  brought  to  boiling  point,  add  V2  cup  of  diced 
celery,  Vz  green  pepper  cut  into  small  pieces,  salt  and  pepper.  Let 
boil  until  squirrel  is  almost  tender,  then  add  4 nice  sized  potatoes 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters — depending  upon  size,  and  cook  until  both 
squirrels  and  potatoes  are  soft. 

Take  a deep  baking  dish,  grease  well  with  Crisco,  and  Line  with 
biscuit  dough  thinly  rolled  out. 

Pour  stew  so  made  into  dish  and  drop  3 or  4 tablesponsful  of 
uiscuit  dough  in.  Then  cover  the  top  with  roof  of  biscuit  dough, 
rolled  as  thin  as  the  lining  of  the  dish. 

Bake  in  oven  at  400°  for  ^4  hour.  Serve  at  once,  and  serve  hot. 

Dough  For  Biscuits 

Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  % teaspoon  of  salt.  4 tcaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Put  dry  ingredients  into  sifter  and  sift  twice. 
Cut  in  2 tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  then  add  one  egg  and  enough 
sweet  milk  to  make  a dough.  Handle  lightly  and  quickly.  Put  these 
lumps  or  parts  of  dough  in  the  potpie  before  putting  on  the  top 
layer  of  biscuit  dough. 

Roast  Ringneck  Pheasant 

The  cock  ringneck  pheasant  is  a very  rich  game  bird,  but  is  a bit 
difficult  for  some  to  digest  it  stuffed,  roasted,  and  eaten  with  ricli 
gravey  poured  on  the  filling.  It  tastes  very  much  like  guinea  fowl, 
but  with  more  body  and  game  flavor  to  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 


\\  lu-n  too  at>iMidant.  flic  (Jrcat  Horned  Owl.  like  any  other  predator,  must  he  controlled. 


The  great  horned  owl  is  indigenous 

to  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  two  bounty  periods  extending  from  Nov. 
1,  1937  to  May  31,  1938  and  from  Nov.  1, 
1938  to  May  31,  1939,  1,676  mature  and  165 
fledgling  birds  were  presented  for  payment. 
In  the  interim  and  from  May  31,  1939  to  Dec. 
31  of  the  same  year,  a few  additional  birds 
were  received.  District  Game  Protectors  also 
forwarded  some  specimens  to  the  Harrisburg 
Office  for  stomach  analysis.  All  in  all,  1,930 
birds  were  received  and  examined. 

The  map  (Fig.  1)  on  page  11,  indicates 
the  counties  from  whence  these  birds  were 
obtained.  The  encircled  numbers,  represent- 
ing fledgling  birds,  constitute  actual  nesting 
records  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  article  fledglings  are  classi- 
Aed  as  those  individuals  which  were  hatched 
in  early  spring  and  presented  for  analysis 
before  June  1 of  the  same  year.  Any  bird 
presented  after  Nov.  1 in  the  same  year  it 
was  hatched  was  considered  a mature  bird. 
The  term  “maturity”  therefore  was  based 
upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  obtain 
its  own  food,  rather  than  upon  its  ability  to 
breed.  A close  examination  of  this  map 
reveals  an  apparent  population  concentration 
in  the  glaciaud  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern corner.s  ef  the  Commonwealth. 


Weight  and  Measurements 

This  species  is  Pennsylvania’s  largest  native 
owl,  smaller  only  than  our  infrequent  visitor 
from  the  North,  the  Snowy  Owl.  Since  not 
many  weights  and  body  measurements  of  the 
Great  Horned  Owl  have  heretofore  been 
available  the  chart  presented  on  page  29  (Fig. 
ID  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

A word  concerning  the  method  of  securing 
this  data  might  be  added.  All  birds  were 
weighed  on  an  approved  beam  scale,  accurate 
to  one  one-hundredth  of  a pound.  The  wing- 
spread  was  recorded  as  the  distance  between 
the  longest  outspread  primary  feather  on  the 
left  wing  to  the  corresponding  feather  on 
the  right  wing,  with  the  bird  lying  on  its 
ventral  surface.  The  length  of  the  bird  was 
recorded  as  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  to  the  longest  tail  feather, 
when  the  bird  was  placed  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face. Thes?  two  latter  measurements  were 
made  on  a linear  scale  set  up  in  one-tenths 
of  an  inch.  A bird  unfit  for  any  one  of  these 
measurements,  due  to  injury  of  the  wing, 
head,  or  tail,  was  rejected  insofar  as  that 
one  particular  measurement  was  concerned. 

During  the  study  895  adult  males  and  772 
adult  females  were  received.  Due  to  putre- 
faction or  to  dressing  of  the  birds,  the  sex 
of  46  mature  individuals  was  not  determined. 
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The  fledglings  included  59  males,  73  females, 
and  85  birds  of  undetermined  sexes. 

Food  Habits 

Of  most  interest  however  to  sportsmen, 
farmers,  and  game  managers,  are  the  facts 
concerning  the  food  habits  of  the  Great 
Horned  Owl.  A chart  of  the  diet  of  983 
specimens  is  presented  in  Figure  HI.  The 
remaining  947  birds  received  either  contained 
no  food  in  their  stomachs,  had  already  been  i 
dressed,  or  were  too  badly  decomposed  to 
permit  handling.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  ^ 
a majority  of  the  trapped  birds  conteined  ! 
empty  stomachs.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  would  ; 
appear  that  the  digestion  of  food  is  rapidly 
accomplished. 

During  the  first  year’s  work  all  food  was  i 
placed  in  a solution  of  ethyl  alcohol  until 
putrefaction  has  ceased.  However,  with  the 
system  of  classification  of  stomach  contents 
developed  this  first  year,  it  was  found  un- 
necessary to  continue  this  practice  the  second  'j 
year,  when  all  food  items  were  identified  im-  | 
mediately  following  receipt  of  the  specimens.  : 

The  first  fact  noted  in  the  study  of  this 
bird’s  food  habits  was  that  90.55%  of  the  diet 
consisted  of  warm  blooded  animals,  the  mam- 
mals and  the  birds,  little  preference  being  i 
shown  for  the  cold  blooded  reptiles,  amphi-  j 
bians,  fish,  crustaceans,  gastropods,  and  in-  i 
sects.  Some  vegetation  appeared  in  the  stom-  j 
achs,  but  it  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  this  a 
matter  was  unintentionally  eaten  simultane-  j 
ously  with  the  devouring  of  prey,  therefore  j| 
vegetative  matter  was  not  calculated  in  I 
the  diet  charts.  The  discovery  of  gravel  and  1 
small  stones  in  the  course  of  analysis  invari-  | 
ably  appeared  to  denote  the  presence  of  an- 
other bird’s  crop  in  the  owl’s  stomach.  How- 
ever, in  such  cases  the  record  of  birds  eaten 
does  not  appear  in  Figure  HI.  All  identifica- 
tions were  based  upon  the  presence  of  charac- 
teristic bones,  feathers,  fur,  appendages  and 
smaller  items  which  lead  to  positive  identi- 
fication of  the  prey.  None  were  based  upon  a 
presumption  or  a surmise,  thus  the  “uniden- 
tified” groupings. 

Conclusions 

An  economic  view  of  the  Great  Horned 
Owl's  diet  reveals  that  67.3%  of  its  prey  con- 
sists of  animals  usually  considered  beneficial 
to  man,  26.4%  consists  of  animals  detrimental 
to  man,  and  the  remaining  6.3%  falls  into  a 
neutral  classification. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  this  owl  is  an  undesirable  predator 
which  in  the  interest  of  sound  game  manage- 
ment practices,  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain places  must  be  carefully  controlled,  i 
Since,  however,  most  of  the  specimens  pre- 
sented in  claim  for  bounty  were  killed  by 
hunters  either  in  the  open  gunning  season, 
or  during  +he  spring  months  when  various 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

T\v<»  iin[>ortant  refuses  have  been  developed  in  the  Northwest  Territ<»ries.  One  of  15.000  square 
miles  was  established  primarily  t(»  protect  the  muskox. 


At  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners, 
and  the  70th  Annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society  held  in  Toronto,  Sep- 
tember 2 to  6,  Pennsylvania  was  not  only 
represented  but  upon  that  representative, 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission,  was  bestowed  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Association  and  one  of  the 
few  honorary  memberships  in  the  American 
Fisheries  Society.  Mr.  Gordon  was  active  in 
both  groups  for  many  years,  and  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  represented  at  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  association’s  meetings  since 
their  organization.  It  was  the  second  time 
Pennsylvania  was  recognized  by  the  Inter- 
national Association.  Honorable  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  the  Commission’s  president,  was 
elected  president  some  years  ago. 

While  time  and  space  does  not  permit 
GAME  NEWS  to  record  a detailed  account 
of  the  program,  it  is  believed  the  highlights 
should  be  mentioned  because  of  late  years 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  been  taking 
more  interest  in  national  conservation  af- 
fairs and  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  states. 
They  believe,  as  the  Commission  has  always 
believed,  that  one  can  always  learn  a lesson 
from  the  other  fellow.  The  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  at  war,  was  excep- 
tionally good  and  more  than  half  of  the 
States  and  Provinces  were  represented. 

P.  Randolph  Harris,  of  New  York  City, 
representing  the  Camp  Fire  Club  analyzed 
the  case  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Conservation  vs.  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
with  regard  to  future  jurisdiction  of  the  wild- 
life on  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  fully  and 
discussed  its  present  status.  He  stated  that 
the  appeal  was  argued  before  the  Fourth 
Circuit  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  on 


August  30  the  said  court  had  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 

In  discussing  the  underlying  fundamentals 
he  said  thaf  if  the  contention  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  sound  the  right  of  the  several 
states  to  njake  regulations  controlling  the 
taking  of  game  and  fish  ceases,  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government,  on  all 
National  Forests  within  the  states.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  case  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  no  action  be  taken 
to  secure  lemedial  legislation  in  Congress 
until  the  Supreme  Court  has  disposed  of  the 
matter. 

In  view  of  the  decisions  already  rendered, 
he  was  unwilling  to  predict  the  final  outcome 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  obviously  was 
not  at  all  hopeful  for  a reversal  of  the  lower 
courts.  In  his  opinion  a sharp  line  of  de- 
markation  must  be  drawn  beyond  which  the 
Federal  Forest  Service  must  not  go  in  in- 
terfering with  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  several  states  in  their  fish  and  game 
management. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed, 
a number  of  questions  were  cleared  up.  Mr. 
Stephens,  Chairman  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission, asked  if  the  courts  had  passed  upon 
the  right  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
cede  to  the  Federal  Government  its  right 
and  responsibility  to  manage  the  wildlife  on 
National  Forests  within  its  boundaries,  and 
was  advised  that  this  question  has  not  been 
passed  upon. 

In  answe'.'  to  a question  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  North  Carolina  case  in  other  states,  Mr. 
Harris  stated  that  much  depends  upon  the 
wording  of  the  laws  of  the  states  giving  their 
consent  to  the  Federal  Government  to  buy 
lands  for  National  Forests.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recommend  remedial 
legislation  to  the  states  without  studying  each 
of  said  acts  separately,  and  that  the  principal 


A Report  of  the  34th  Annual  Convention 
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effect  would  be  to  establish  definite  restric- 
tions on  purchases  made  after  the  amend- 
ments are  enacted.  For  that  reason  it  was  his 
opinion  that  Congress  is  the  proper  body  to 
remedy  the  whole  situation  if  the  Supreme 
Court  sustains  the  lower  court.  He  advised 
that  any  repeal  or  modification  of  present 
consent  laws  would  not  change  the  situation 
with  reference  to  lands  already  purchased 
thereunder. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  con- 
vention authorized  and  directed  the  President 
of  the  Association  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
."6750.00  to  intervene  as  an  Association  in  the 
case  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Hoyes  Lloyd,  Supt.  Wildlife  Protection, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  summarized  Canadian  wildlife  con- 
ditions at  the  present  time  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  lowered  water  tables 
and  diseases  on  the  duck  supply,  especially 
botulism,  V hich  has  broken  out  in  some  of 
the  Canadian  Provinces  recently.  Some  of  the 
large  bodies  of  water  in  Western  Canada  are 
now  six  feet  below  normal,  which  has  dried 
up  enormous  areas  of  duck  breeding  and 
feeding  maishes.  He  praised  the  help  from 
American  sportsmen  in  the  restoration  of 
marshes,  and  stated  that  the  Dominion’s  cur- 
rent farm  program,  especially  the  restoration 
of  water  supplies  to  help  the  farmers,  has 
been  invah’.able  to  the  waterfowl  of  the  Con- 
tinent. More  than  8,000  such  projects  of 
various  kinds  have  been  completed  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

Mr.  Lloyd  reported  that  on  the  whole  the 
waterfowl  situation  has  improved  noticeably 
this  year,  but  he  urged  that  steps  to  conserve 
the  supply  be  continued.  He  did  not  favor 
further  relaxing  of  the  hunting  regulations 
in  Canada  or  the  States. 

In  a discussion  of  the  main  objectives  of 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  management  of 
wildlife.  Dr  H.  L.  Shantz,  Chief,  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
very  clearly  explained  their  views  with 
reference  to  wildlife  management  needs.  He 
stated  that,  like  other  agencies,  the  Forest 
Service  has  often  controlled  the  taking  of 
certain  species  of  game  too  well,  but  not  too 
wisely,  but  that  he  has  found  a decided  im- 
provement in  state  wildlife  programs  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  Forest  Service  has  learned  that  the 
biggest  problem  is  the  man-to-man-relation- 
ships  on  1he  National  Forests,  and  that  a 
balanced  program  on  said  lands  is  difficult 
to  attain  because  of  the  conflicting  human 
interests. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Nation’s  forest  lands 
are  in  private  ownership.  The  balance  is 
owned  either  by  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
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H I merits.  In  1908  there  were  only  200,000  or 
1300,000  head  of  big  game  animals  on  the 
•i|  National  Forests.  Now  there  are  almost  2.- 
^ I 000,000.  Private  lands  adjacent  to  the  forests 
■ often  make  it  difficult  to  handle  the  big  game 
herds  efficiently,  because  they  summer  on  the 
■forests  and  are  down  on  private  lands  during 
(the  wintertime. 

One  rather  striking  comment  made  by  Dr. 
Shantz  was  that  in  hunting  big  game,  buck 
kills  alone  do  not  produce  good  management, 
and  that  a kill  of  big  game  which  is  non- 
, selective  (animals  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages) 

■ is  the  only  remedy;  also  that  public  admin- 
^ istrators  can  not  justify  losses  by  starvation 
^ and  disease  epidemics  due  to  malnutrition. 

He  stated  the  only  sensible  thing  is  to  reduce 
j the  herds  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 

. range. 

11 

II  Commenting  on  the  relationships  between 
j the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  states.  Dr. 
Shantz  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  must 
work  through  and  with  the  state  departments 

■ satisfactorily  to  manage  wildlife,  especially 
j big  game  herds,  but  that  unfortunately  many 

states  lack  adequate  regulatory  control  to 
* handle  the  many  situations  which  arise. 


Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  spoke  concerning 
the  development  and  prospect  of  American 
wildlife  conservation.  He  said  thai  he  had 
spent  several  months  in  Alaska  during  the 
past  summer  and  that  in  his  opinion  Alaska 
( has  in  the  past  been  greatly  under-estimated 
I as  a producer  of  waterfowl.  He  found  vast 
1 areas  which  are  not  as  fully  populated  with 
! breeding  birds  as  they  might  be. 


||  While  the  prospects  are  that  larger  flights 
I 'Of  waterfowl  will  come  south  this  fall,  he 
I predicted  the  time  is  coming  when  the  flights 
(will  again  come  in  decreased  numbers  unless 
I ‘great  care  is  taken. 

;■  He  reported  heavy  winter  losses  of  doves 
,'and  woodcock  in  the  south  last  winter,  which 
['necessitated  curtailment  of  shooting  privil- 
ijeges  this  fall.  He  requested  officials  to  make 
I a special  check  on  the  flights  of  woodcock 
ilthis  coming  season.  In  this  respect  our  own 
t field  officers  and  sportesmen  can  help  a great 
, ideal. 

• T 


■I  In  commenting  on  the  Federal  Aid  Pro- 
Jgram,  Dr.  Gabrielson  stated  that  he  is  more 
than  pleased  with  the  way  the  states  have 
I cooperated,  and  that  only  four  states  remain 
: which  are  not  qualified  to  participate.  He  said 
: that  in  no  other  type  of  Federal-State  Co- 
operative Program  has  such  rapid  progress 
been  made,  claiming  it  was  due  to  the  man- 
, ner  in  which  the  state  agencies  in  charge 
of  wildlife  have  done  their  part. 

The  importance  of  education  and  law  en- 
forcement in  wildlife  programs  was  discussed 
by  Hon.  F.  Donald  Phillips,  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  who  reviewed  the 
origin  of  our  laws  on  wildlife  in  North 
America.  He  stated  among  other  things  that 
no  benefits  are  derived  from  any  law  unless 
: judiciously  enforced,  and  that  laws  which 
are  not  enforced  should  be  repealed  and  re- 
moved from  the  statute  books. 

He  said  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  men  to  enforce  game  and  fish  laws, 
.land  that  prosecutions  should  not  be  brought 
I where  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  assure 


A heavy  winter  loss  of  woodcock  in  the  Smith  last  winter  necessitated  curtailment  of  shootinc 

l>ri\ fl'is  •all. 


conviction,  because  failures  to  convict  always 
create  disrespect  for  the  law.  He  claimed  that 
where  laws  are  fairly  and  judiciously  en- 
forced public  respect  for  them  increases: 
where  partiality  is  shown  respect  for  the  law 
soon  wanes.  He  gave  a number  of  personal 
experiences  as  a prosecuting  officer  and  a 
Judge  to  illustrate  his  points.  In  conclusion 
he  stressed  the  need  for  an  educational  ap- 
proach to  all  law  enforcement  problems. 

Education  was  also  stressed  by  David  A. 
Aylward,  President,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. Piesident  Aylward  stated  that  the 
field  of  conservation  is  full  of  experience  and 
knowledge  that  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
a form  which  can  be  used  in  the  places 
where  it  is  needed  most,  and  that  conserva- 
tion education  should  always  be  the  major 
objective  of  the  National  Federation.  He 
believes  the  public  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  waste  of  our  natural  resources 
directly  affects  every  citizen  of  the  land. 

He  stated  that  what  is  needed  now  is  a 
suitable  course  of  conservation  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  that  care  must  be 
taken  to  develop  the  program  so  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  school  authorities. 
He  reported  that  the  National  Federation  is 
developing  special  educational  material  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  third  to  the  eighth 
grades. 

Mr.  George  Lundy,  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
outlined  the  results  of  a survey  to  ascertain 
whether  the  schools  can  be  induced  to  use 
conservation  education  material  if  properly 
prepared.  (This  outline  was  similar  to  the 
one  presented  to  our  State  Federation  in 
February  and  recently  to  a special  conference 
of  persons  invited  to  meet  with  them  in 
Harrisburg.)  He  assured  the  administrators 
that  the  educational  material  which  the 
National  Federation  is  preparing  will  be  care- 


fully checked  so  that  it  will  meet  with  their 
approval;  that  it  will  be  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation,  and  also  accept- 
able to  the  public  schools. 

D.  N.  Graves,  Secretary,  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  commented  on 
the  progress  made  in  conservation  work  in 
recent  years,  and  gave  a good  resume  of  the 
enormous  growth  in  Federal  wildlife  activi- 
ties. He  stated  that  in  the  past  five  years 
such  work  by  the  Federal  Government  had 
increased  approximately  500%.  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas  funds  available  for  wildlife 
activities  have  increased  100%  in  the  past 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  license  fee  was  increased  only  40c  ($1.50 
instead  of  $1.10).  In  his  opinion  the  job  which 
now  confronts  many  of  the  administrators 
is  largely  one  of  education. 

Seth  Gordon.  Executive  Director,  Pennsyl- 
vania GameCommission.  presented  an  analysis 
of  methods  used  to  collect  game-kill  statis- 
tics which  aroused  helpful  discussion.  His  re- 
port in  full  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Alexander  T.  McLeod.  E.xecutive  Director, 
American  Fur  Merchants  Association,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  stressed  the  value  of  fur  ani- 
mals as  a natural  resource.  He  said  that  the 
American  T ur  Merchants  Association  is  doing 
the  best  it  can  to  help  conserve  the  fur  re- 
sources of  the  Continent,  but  pointed  out  that 
complete  statistical  data  on  the  catch  of  raw 
furs  are  essential  to  future  management. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  his  ad- 
dress, during  which  suggestions  were  made 
concerning  methods  by  which  his  Association 
might  be  helpful  to  the  administrators. 
Among  them  were:  That  his  Association  dis- 
courage the  taking  of  unprime  furs  by  re- 
fusing to  buy  skins  caught  out  of  season; 
and  that  instead  of  trying  to  contact  the 
general  public  they  work  primarily  through 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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SERIAL  NUMBERS  OF  GUNS  NOT 
REQUIRED 

Q.  I read  in  the  newspapers  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  serial  numbers  of  guns  when 
getting  a hunting  license.  What  should 
be  done  if  a gun  is  obtained  after  the 
license  has  been  purchased?  Also,  what 
should  you  do  if  you  do  not  hunt  with 
your  own  gun? 

E.M. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A Apparently  you  have  misunderstood  the 
news  item,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
serial  numbers  of  shotguns  or  rifles  when 
applying  for  a 1940  resident  hunter’s 
license.  This  year  the  Commission  is 
asking  hunters  to  cooperate  with  State 
officials,  in  the  interest  of  National  De- 
fense, by  giving  the  number  (quantity) 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  they  personally 
own.  A hunter  need  not  give  any  record 
of  borrowed  guns;  the  actual  owner  of 
the  guns  should  give  that  information  if 
and  when  he  purchases  a hunter’s  license. 
President  Ross  L.  Leffler  of  the  Game 
Commission  has  issued  a statement  as- 
serting that:  “Refusal  to  give  the  in- 
formation, for  any  reason,  will  not  in- 
validate' the  right  of  a person  lawfully 
entitled  to  secure  a license,  from  pro- 
curing one  in  the  usual  manner.” 

>jt  sjs 

CITY  WORKER  HUNTING  WITHOUT 
LICENSE 

Q.  A man  owns  a tract  of  land  on  which 
he  resides,  has  the  greater  portion  under 
cultivation  conducted  by  himself,  but 
works  in  the  city  by  day,  cultivating  his 
land  after  work.  Does  this  man  have  to 
purchase  a resident  hunter’s  license?  Is 
he  required  to  make  his  entire  living  on 
this  land  before  he  may  hunt  without  a 
license? 

P.H. — Indiana,  Pa. 

A.  The  Game  Law  provides  that  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  actually  residing 
upon  and  cultivating  lands  within  this 
Commonwealth  may  hunt  on  same  with- 
out a license,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  upon  all  lands  immediately 
adjacent  and  connected  to  his  own,  with- 
out a hunter’s  license.  If  the  individual 
referred  to  makes  a reasonable  effort  to 
cultivate  the  land  on  which  he  resides, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  may  hunt 
on  same  without  a license,  even  though 
he  is  employed  in  a nearby  city  during 
the  daytime.  While  the  Game  Law  is 
usually  construed  to  imply  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  hunting  without  a license  shall 
be  extended  only  to  persons  engaged  in 
farming  as  a means  of  gaining  a liveli- 
hood, the  law  is  not  specific  on  this 
point,  and  the  Commission  is  inclined  to 
rule  rather  broadly  on  the  subject. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH^ 

HUNTER  S DOG  ON  POSTED  LANDS 

Q.  Does  a hunter  have  the  right  to  send 
his  dog  on  posted  land  to  chase  the  game 
off  to  unposted  land,  and  then  kill  the 
game? 

M.L.S. — Milan,  Pa. 

A.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  not  specific 
on  this  point.  However,  a landowner  has 
almost  absolute  jurisdiction  over  his  own 
property,  and  in  our  judgment  he  has  the 
right  to  regulate  trespass  by  man,  or  by 
animals  designated  by  law  as  personal 
property,  which  includes  dogs.  We  there- 
fore advise  a dog-owner  to  refrain  from 
sending  his  dog  upon  posted  lands  when 
he  lacks  permission  of  the  landowner. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  Dog  Law 
under  which  property  owners  may  kill 
dogs  found  on  their  lands,  and  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  respect  the  wishes  of  land- 
owners.  This  may  eventually  bring  a 
change  of  heart  and  removal  of  his  ob- 
jections. 


DAILY  LIMIT  ON  RACCOONS  IN  1940 

Q.  Suppose  another  licensed  person  and  I 
went  ’coon  hunting;  I drive  my  car.  and 
the  other  hunter  gets  a raccoon.  Now  if 
I should  get  a raccoon  later  in  the  day 
or  night  and  we  carried  both  animals 
in  my  car,  would  that  be  within  the  law? 

H.W.C. — Genesee,  Pa. 

A.  Not  this  year.  The  1940  daily  limit  on 
raccoons  is  one  to  an  individual  or 
hunting  party.  If  two  hunters  are  hunt- 
ing together  for  raccoons,  the  two  are 
entitled  to  only  one  a day;  and  after  a 
hunter  participates  in  taking  one  raccoon, 
he  cannot  under  this  year’s  ruling  hunt 
raccoons  any  more  that  day,  which  by 
law  is  fixed  from  noon  to  noon  for  rac- 
coon hunting.  He  could  not  continue  to 
hunt  alone  that  day  and  take  a raccoon, 
after  his  companion  had  taken  one. 

9|e  « ^ 

GROUNDHOG  FLESH  FOR  BAIT 

Q Would  it  be  legal  to  use  “tainted”  ground- 
hog flesh  for  bait  this  coming  trapping 
season,  if  the  groundhog  has  been  killed 
during  the  open  season  and  put  in  jars 
to  cure? 

G.B.H. — Frenchville,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  You  will  understand  that  the  ground- 
hog is  now  a game  animal,  and  the  law 
prohibits  the  possession  of  any  game  for 
a longer  period  than  sixty  days  after 
the  close  of  the  season  (except  live  rac- 
coons under  permit).  As  the  groundhog 
season  closed  September  30th,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  use  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  for  bait  after  November  30,  1940. 
No  poison  or  chemicals  may  be  used  for 
trapping. 


BOY  OF  FIFTEEN  HUNTING  i 

I 

Q.  I am  15  years  old,  legally  licensed  to  ■ 
hunt.  My  father  accompanies  me  when  ^ 
I go  hunting.  What  is  the  maximum 
distance  I am  allowed  to  be  away  from 
him? 

A.  The  law  does  not  specify  distance  in  such 
cases.  It  merely  says  that  a boy  your  age, 
to  use  firearms  for  hunting  wild  birds  or 
wild  animals,  must  be  “accompanied  by 
an  adult  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
unless  such  hunting  is  done  on  the  prem- 
ises whereon  such  person  resides.”  In 
our  judgment,  you  should  stay  within 
sight  and  sufficiently  near  to  your  father 
that  he  may  at  all  times  supervise  your 
handling  of  the  gun. 

Q.  May  I (15  years  old)  cross  a highway 
and  hunt  on  my  neighbor’s  land,  if  1 
have  a license,  without  anyone  accom- 
panying me? 

A.C. — Uniondale,  Pa. 

A No. 

^ ^ « 

GUN  RECORD  ON  CAMP  ROSTER  | 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  register  one  gun  on  your  ' 
camp  roster,  and  then  use  another  gun 
for  hunting,  without  changing  the  roster?  . 

J.M. — R.D.  1,  Verona,  Pa. 

A.  No.  The  change  should  be  made  on  both 
rosters,  the  one  in  possession  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  other  at  headquarters,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  hunt. 

^ He  4s 

CUTTING  UP  DEER  AT  CAMP 

Q.  Can  a deer  be  cut  up  in  camp  for  con- 
sumption by  the  members  of  the  hunting 
party  in  camp?  Can  a deer  be  cut  up  in 
shares  at  camp  before  the  hunting  party 
breaks  camp,  the  portions  to  be  taken 
home? 

W.McH. — Duryea,  Pa.  i 

A.  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  “Yes”. 
When  a legally  killed  deer  is  cut  up  in 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  it 
there,  the  head  properly  tagged  with  the  j 
hunter’s  name,  address,  license  number  i 
and  location  where  killed,  should  be  kept 
available  for  inspection  by  a State  of- 
ficer. When  a deer  legally  killed  is  cut 
up  in  camp  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers to  be  taken  home,  each  portion  being 
transported  must  be  identified  with  a 
card  or  marker  bearing  in  plain  English! 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  his! 
hunter’s  license  number,  and  the  con-1 
tents  of  the  package,  if  covered.  As  the] 
“owner”  in  this  case  is  not  defined  byj 
law,  the  Commission  has  ruled  that  the  i 
above  information  should  be  shown  i 
jointly  on  the  marker  for  both  the  hunter  j 
who  killed  the  deer  and  the  possessor  | 
of  the  portion.  |i 


OHjJt  J\lo4AjL 

A free  Game  Nezi's  subscription  for  one  year,  together  zAth  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,"  and  “Pennsylz’ama  Wildlife,"  zvill  he  given  for  each  interesting , 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  zifldlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  "Wildlife 
Then  and  Nozv,"  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


“Unusually  large  quantities  of  game  could  be  had  about  market  this  morning.  It  is 
argued  that  the  war  rendered  game  plentiful,  by  withdrawing  so  many  hunters  from  the 
chase,  thus  allowing  deer,  pheasants,  partridges  and  other  game  a quiet,  unmolested  period, 
in  which  to  breed  and  multiply.  Persons  the  least  bit  tinctured  with  nimrodism  can  find 
any  quantity  of  amusement  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  State,  Deer,  bears,  pan- 
thers and  martens  are  said  to  be  plentiful  in  Elk  and  Forest  Counties,”  i Patriot  and  Union, 
Harrisburg,  Jan,  3,  1867,) 


“Deer  are  reported  to  be  unusually  numerous  this  year  in  all  quarters.  It  is  believed 
that  many  have  come  hitherward  from  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  of  those  regions  by  the  contending  armies.  Three  or  four 
Lewistowners  made  a hunting  excursion  to  Blair  County  a few  weeks  ago,  and  came  home 
each,  we  believe,  with  one  or  two  deer,”  (True  Democrat,  Lewistown,  Dec,  7,  1864.) 


A squirrel  always  knows  exactly  the  right  place  tr  chew  through  a nut  shell  with 
the  least  amount  of  work,  and  he  never  bothers  with  an  empty  one.  Proof:  Outdoor  Life, 
April  Issue,  1940,  Page  138,  Gus  Mager. — George  Cessna. 


“Crows  have  been  on  the  predator  list  as  early  as  1789.  Town  records  of  Dover, 
Massachusetts,  from  that  date  until  1841  reveal  that  bounties  ranged  from  12  cents  to 
20  cents  for  each  bird  killed. 

“I  found  this  fact  in  the  February,  1940  issue  of  “Hunting  and  Fishing”  magazine. 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  is  John  O.  Emerson.” — Harry  B.  Burger,  15  years  old,  Perkio- 
menville.  Pa. 


“Our  black  squirrel,  which  is  still  common  in  some  places,  isn’t  a distinct  species. 
It  is  merely  a color  phase  of  the  gray  squirrel!  Blacks  and  grays  occur  in  the  same  litter, 
just  as  red  and  gray  screech  owls  are  found  in  the  same  brood.  Taken  from  March,  1940 
issue  of  “Outdoor  Life”  under  the  heading  “Game  Gimmicks”  by  Gus  Mager,  page  120.” — 
Donald  Boyce,  (16  years),  Erie,  Pa. 


“Ringneck  Pheasant  (Phasianus  forquatus)  first  recorded  U.  S.  importation  of  this 
magnificent  game  bird  occurred  in  New  Jersey  over  100  years  ago.  These  first  birds  came 
from  England  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans  and  was  a 
cross  from  the  common  pheasant  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Chinese  Pheasant.  1940  issue  of 
“Hunting  and  Fishing”,  page  9,  by  Thomas  E.  Morrison.’' — John  G.  Brubacher,  (17  years), 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
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A few  of  the  repreRentatives  who  attended  the  Third  Annual  National  Conferenoe  on  Conser- 
vation Education  and  Publicity  at  Pigreon  River  State  Forest,  IMichijcran.  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania  included  Wilbur  IM.  Cramer,  In  Charge  of  Training  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission;  Myron  Shoemaker,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  and  Robert  W'.  Steventon, 
Chairman  of  the  Conseravtion  Education  Committee  of  the  Penna,  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 

Clubs. 


VENISON  ADVOCATED 

FOR  BRITISH  TABLES  | 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Since  reported  in  the  September  1940  issue 
of  the  Game  News,  the  Commonwealth  has 
secured  title  to  12  tracts  of  land  totalling 
2,440.4  acres,  distributed  through  nine  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  All  but  two  of  the  tracts 
were  addit’ons  to  existing  blocks  of  State 
Game  Lands.  The  two  tracts  are  in  Susque- 
hanna County,  connecting  one  another,  and 
forming  a new  project  now  designated  State 
Game-Lands  Number  175. 

The  recent  acquisitions  are  as  follows; 


State  Game 

County  Grantor  Acreage  Lands  No. 

Beaver.  Beaver  Trust  Co.  and 


Sarah  Fergnsfon  ..... 

346.4 

173 

Bedford.  Sarah  Hall  

. 112.5 

49 

Cambria.  County  Commissioners 

96.9 

158 

Juniata,  Seidel  & Leonard..,. 

33.9 

171 

Somerset.  Coanty  Trust  Co.  . . 

. 189.9 

111 

Sullivan.  W.to.  Temple  ...  ... 

402.9 

13 

Susuuehanna,  Harriett  Ayres, 

et  al 

. 287.5 

175 

Susquehanna.  Delaware.  Lacka- 

wana  & Western  R.R.  . 

448.7 

175 

Susquehanna.  Anna  V.  Sturek 

83.8 

35 

Venango.  Charles  A.  Ablett  . . 

37.8 

45 

Warren.  Minnie  C.  Lindblade.. 

. 130.0 

143 

Warren.  Minnie  C.  Lindblade.. 

270.1 

143 

Total  ■ 

With  the  acquisition  of 

title  to 

the 

above 

mentioned  tracts,  the  aggregate  area  of  State 

Game  Lands  became  641,682  acres.  In 

addi- 

tion  to  this  almost  50,000 

acres 

are 

under 

contract  lor  purchase. 


“The  young  grouse  use  our  cuttings  at 
Game  Land.s  continuously  for  cover.  I count- 
ed 17  in  one  flock  and  11  in  another  within 
75  yards  of  each  other.” — Game  Protector 
Roland  Turley,  Bedford  County. 


NEW  LEAFLETS 

The  Game  Commission  announces  the  pub- 
lication in  rather  liberal  quantities  of  a new 
leaflet  dealing  with  bird  life.  It  is  titled 
“Attracting  Birds”  and  contains  suggestions 
for  building  bird  houses  and  bird  baths,  foods 
for  birds,  improving  environment,  etc.  Copies 
may  be  secured,  free  of  charge,  direct  from 
the  Commission’s  office  at  Harrisburg.  When 
requesting  the  publication  please  refer  to  it 
as  Educational  Pamphlet,  No.  1,  “Attracting 
Birds.” 

Another  leaflet  entitled,  “A  Conservation 
Program  for  Women’s  Organizations,”  is  also 
available  in  liberal  quantities  and  both 
Women’s  and  Garden  Clubs  are  encouraged 
to  write  in  for  this  instructive  pamphlet.  It 
can  also  be  used  by  other  interested  con- 
servation groups  especially  school  teachers 
who  are  desirous  of  promoting  conservation 
in  the  schools  but  who  do  not  know  what 
types  of  programs  are  practicable  or  applic- 
able in  and  out  of  the  class  room. 


VOCAL  VARIETIES 

Muskrats  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
silent  animals,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
young  are  quite  vociferous  and  captive  ani- 
mals occasionally  display  vocal  prowess.  They 
often  make  a chattering  noise  with  the  teeth, 
sometimes  a threatening  sound  or  sign  of 
anger  and,  on  other  occasions,  a squeaking 
sound — produced  by  rubbing  the  molars  to- 
gether in  sharpening  and  cleaning  them — or 
in  chewing.  But,  these  are  not  vocal  sounds. 
— From  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


Deer  Controller  Explains  Its  Value  to  the 
Public. 


Editor’s  Note:  If  deer  in  Pennsylvania  be-  ::'; 
come  more  abundant  who  knows  but  what  the  ;. 
office  of  a deer  controller  for  Pennsylvania 
would  he  a good  thing.  ' 

The  pros  and  cons  of  making  the  unusually  | ; 
large  stocks  of  venison — now  running  on  the  i 
hoof — available  for  consumption  in  Britian  j 
are  set  forth  by  the  Deer  Controller  for  ;■ 
Scotland,  Frank  Wallace,  in  -The  .Field  of 
London,  as  follows:  i 

“During  the  latter  part  of  1939  the  Deer  ! 
Control  Officer  received  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  asking  where  supplies  of  veni- 
son could  be  obtained.  Out  of  some  500  stags 
which  were  sent  to  Glasgow  last  Autumn, 
over  seventy  were  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  food.  This  result  was  due  in  some 
cases  to  delay  on  the  railways  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  stags  from  the  larder  to  the 
rail  head.  In  others  it  was  due  to  lack  of 
proper  cleaning  of  the  deer  before  dispatch. 

“Approximately  18,000  deer  were  killed  in 
Scotland  between  August,  1939,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1940.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  neces- 
sary, a similar  number  should  not  be  killed 
before  next  February,  A large  number  of 
deer  must  be  killed  in  order  to  prevent  dam- 
age, apart  from  the  question  of  their  value 
as  food.  One  thousand  tons  of  venison  is 
not  negligible  from  any  aspect,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  gives 
the  views  of  a prominent  dealer  as  regards 
the  cleaning  of  deer: 

“The  general  objection  to  venison  as  a 
food,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  deer  properly  handled  at  the 
time  of  shooting.  The  fact  that  a carcass 
may  be  shot  in  the  forenoon  and  not  cleaned  l| 
until  the  evening  does  not  improve  the  keep-  ! 
ing  qualities.” 

It  is  suggested  that  each  deer  forest  owner 
should  be  asked  to  register  with  the  most 
convenient  depot  and  undertake  to  dispose 
of  his  venison  through  that  depot.  On  regis- 
tering, the  owner  would  be  asked  to  state  the 
approximate  amount  of  venison  which  he 
would  have  available  for  sale.  It  is  appre- 
ciated that  owners  may  require  to  retain 
some  of  their  venison  for  private  use  or  for  | 
local  distribution,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  j 
could  undertake  to  dispose  of  75  per  cent  of  ; 
their  venison  through  the  selected  centers.  L 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  is  at  I 
last  beginning  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
venison  as  food.  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  it  should  | 
be  sold  as  venison  instead  of  being  disguised  : 
as  mutton  or  beef,  as  has  hitherto  been  too 
often  the  case. — N.  Y.  Times.  i 
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CAME  PROTECTOR  FETED 
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Forty  representatives  of  sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciations in  Somerset  County  recently  attend- 
ed a testimonial  dinner  for  Game  Protector 
John  Spenrer,  at  which  time  high  tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  work  in  the 
county.  As  a token  of  their  appreciation  for 
his  services,  his  admiring  friends  presented 
him  with  a pair  of  high-powered  binoculars. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Joe 
Critchfleld,  popular  sportsman  from  Con- 
fluence. 

Speakers  and  guests  included:  Rollin  Hef- 
felflnger,  Field  Division  Supervisor,  Division 
“G”;  Fred  P.  Hare,  Jr.,  toastmaster;  Sergeant 
J.  A.  Blair,  Pennsylvania  State  Motor  Police; 
Theodore  Mills,  Game  Protector;  William 
Matthews,  Game  Protector;  Millard  Crooks, 
Game  Protector;  William  Reckner,  President 
of  the  Salisbury  Sportsmen’s  Association; 
George  Sura,  Secretary,  Central  City  Sports- 
men; Lee  Imler,  Meyersdale  Sportsmen;  and 
William  Blansett,  President  of  the  Stoyestown 
Sportsmen. 

All  of  the  club  representatives  present 
stated  they  received  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  popular  officer  and  wished  him  the 
best  of  success  in  his  transfer  to  Schuylkill 
County.  In  writing  concerning  the  affair, 
Emory  L.  Fulton,  President  of  the  Somerset 
County  Sportsmen’s  League,  stated,  “Mr. 
Spencer  has  a host  of  friends  throughout  the 
county  and  the  sportsmen  and  landowners 
of  this  district  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  A CAME  WARDEN 

I If  the  game  warden  asks  to  see  your  license, 
he’s  insulting. 

If  he  takes  your  word  for  having  one,  he’s 
I corrupt. 

I If  he  arrests  a violator,  he’s  showing  how 
tough  he  can  be. 

, If  he  gives  the  culprit  another  chance,  he’s 
, showing  favoritism. 

If  he  tells  of  his  arrests,  he’s  a gossiper. 

If  he  labors  day  and  night  to  enforce  the 
law,  he’s  a tyrant. 

If  he  relaxes  at  all,  he’s  a shirker  and 
crook. 

If  he  talks  fish  and  game  conservation,  he's 
maudlin. 

If  he  keeps  quiet,  he’s  not  interested  in  his 
work. 

If  he  accepts  suggestions  and  advice,  he’s 
I incompetent. 

If  he  works  out  problems  for  himself,  he’s 
! a know-all. 

If  he  acts  like  a gentleman,  he’s  too  easy. 

If  he  acts  firm,  he’s  unfair  and  a rascal. 

—North  Dakota  Outdoors. 


CALLED  TO  SERVICE 

District  Game  Protector  Philip  H.  Melch- 
; ing,  of  Lebanon  County,  who  has  been  an 
I active  member,  and  a Lieutenant  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard,  has  been  called  for 
' a year’s  service  in  the  United  States  Army. 
■ His  present  headquarters  are  Battery  “H”, 
'213th  C.  A.A.  A.,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
I The  Commission’s  employees  have  always 
j done  their  share  in  a national  emergency, 
I and  the  present  situation  will  undoubtedly 
j find  them  willing  to  respond  to  any  emerg- 
ency. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

JOHN  "DAD"  BECK,  PAINTER  OF  WILDLIFE 


Editor’s  Note:  This  acknoivledgment  is  no 

discrimination  against  any  of  the  other  nation- 
ally known  artists  zvhose  covers  have  apfcarcd 
on  Game  News.  It  is  intended  only  to  acquaint 
our  readers  with  a character  who,  by  the  very 
z’irtue  of  his  modesty,  has  been  content  to  pur- 
sue his  hobby,  a non-competitive  one,  simply  be- 
cause it  gives  him  the  pleasure  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  unusually  fine  picture  by 
John  Beck  appearing  on  our  cover  this 
month. 

John  Beck  was  born  in  Harrisburg  just 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  son  of  a well-known 
Pennsylvania  artist  of  that  period,  and  one 
of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  followed  paint- 
ing as  a profession.  He  early  developed  a 
talent  for  drav/ing  and  painting,  and  his  love 
for  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  soon  showed  itself 
in  his  boyish  attempts  to  depict  them  as  his 
favorite  subjects. 

His  penchant  for  the  denizens  of  streams 
and  forests  never  left  him,  and  for  more  than 
six  decades  he  has  given  great  pleasure  to 
his  admirers  by  his  art  and  craftsmanship  in 
that  field,  for  Mr.  Beck  is  not  only  an  artist 
but  a sculptor  and  a proficient  taxidermist. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  late  J.  Augustus  Beck, 
the  well  known  taxidermist,  and  assisted  his 
son  in  mounting  the  superb  collection  of 
migrtory  specimens  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Refuge  Museum  at  Pymatuning. 

That  he  is  not  entirely  a “this-one-thing-I- 
do”  artist  is  shown  on  the  walls  of  his  studio, 
a mountain  retreat  on  the  Loyalsock  Creek, 
which  are  covered  with  his  works — flower. 


landscape  ; nd  figure  subjects;  but  his  best 
work  is  the  portrayal  .f  wildlife. 

“He  prayeth  best”  can  in  his  case  be  para- 
phrased intc  “he  painteth  best,  who  loveth 
best,  all  things  both  great  and  small.”  Perhaps 
an  oil  of  a bald  eagle  appears  on  his  easel 
today,  and  a water  color  of  a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet  tomorrow.  Or,  if  the  urge  is 
toward  fish  one  is  reminded  of  the  southern 
preacher  who  said;  “And  in  dat  net  was  all 
kinds  of  fishes,  from  de  mermaid  to  de  mul- 
ligrug,”  as  he  waxed  eloquent  in  his  sermon 
on  the  “Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.” 

Almost  any  able  artist  can  group  and  depict 
dead  game  for  “still-life.”  Painting  is  a mere 
matter  of  skillful  imitation,  but  it  is  reserved 
for  the  few  and  the  elect  to  catch  and  portray 
bird-life  in  action. 

Birds  and  animals  awake  and  animated; 
on  the  wing;  on  the  alert;  “en-garde  toi’’ 
before  combat;  on  proud  parade  strutting 
before  the  mate;  full-throated  songsters  sing- 
ing the  epithalamium  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son, et  cetera.  All  this  Mr.  Beck’s  knowledge 
and  "gun-shot”  eye  seizes  and  accounts  for 
the  excellent  results  obtained. 

Some  of  his  studies  of  game  birds  for 
detail,  natural  attitudes  and  color  would 
make  the  shade  of  Audubon  himself  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  Among  them,  as  a frieze  on 
his  studio  wall,  are  a flight  of  bobwhites  and 
“stills”  of  luffed  grouse,  ringneck  pheasants, 
Hungarian  partridges,  woodcock  and  other 
game  birds  all  done  from  life. 

Affectionately  called  “Dad,”  he  is  known 
by  a host  cf  hunters  and  fishermen  all  over 
the  state. 


Oiu*  of  the  many  foo<l  plots  planted  on  State  (laine  T/ands. 
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Tlip  liird  in  (h<>  iiliot<i(rrai>li  aliovc,  a Oamliel’s  Sparrow,  is  a very  interostins  record  for  renii- 
sylvania.  !t  was  trapiM-d  at  a banding  station  belonging  to  Barton  Ij.  Sharp,  Bititz,  on  April 

lb,  by  Guy  Bomberger, 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“On  Friday  evening,  August  30,  1940,  while 
working  on  Game  Lands  No.  97,  near  the 
Black  Valley  church,  I noticed  large  num- 
bers of  nighthawks  flying  about;  evidently 
they  were  migrating.  The  peculiar  thing  was 
That  the  birds  were  flying  northward.  At  any 
time,  at  least  50  birds  could  be  seen  darting 
about,  all  flying  in  a northerly  direction.  A 
few  nights  later  any  number  of  birds  could 
be  seen  flying  around  but  they  seemed  to 
be  heading  nowhere  in  particular. 

“At  present  the  deer  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  Bedford  County,  in  vicinity  of 
Game  Lands  Nos.  48  and  104,  are  destroying 
j.arge  amounts  of  buckwheat,  and  we  are 
receiving  more  deer  damage  complaints  than 
we  received  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Ten 
years  ago  deer  were  quite  scarce  in  that 
section  but  in  recent  years  have  multiplied 
quite  rapidly,  probably  due  to  the  rugged 
territory  and  a limited  number  of  hunters. 
In  other  sections  of  Bedford  County,  where 
very  little  buckwheat  is  grown,  we  have  re- 
ceived but  a very  few  complaints. 

“Acorns,  hickory  nuts  and  black  gum  ber- 
ries are  very  scarce  in  lower  Bedford  County 
this  year;  also  grapes,  dogwood  and  thorn- 
apples  are  on  the  missing  list.  I have  not 
noticed  a single  dogwood  berry  this  summer 
and  have  seen  but  one  or  two  bunches  of 
grapes  and  thorn  apples.  Huckleberries  were 
also  very  scarce.” — Albert  R.  Bachman,  Game 
Protector,  Bedford  County. 


“C.  J.  Barton,  82  years  old,  who  conducts 
a general  store  in  Hustontown,  killed  a mink 
which  had  a rabbit  by  a hind  leg.  When  Mr. 
Barton  shot  the  mink  the  rabbit  scampered 
away  uninjured.” — Game  Protector  William 
Lane,  Fulton  County. 


“On  Monday,  September  16  while  return- 
ing from  Refuge  No.  530  on  Negro  Moun- 
tain I stopped  along  the  road  to  listen  for 
illegal  shooting.  A gray  squirrel  was  play- 
ing near  the  car,  and  when  it  ran  out  into 
the  fleld  I whistled  like  a hawk  to  scare  it. 
Unknowingly  I called  a Cooper’s  hawk  out 
of  the  woods.  He  settled  in  a large  maple 
tree  about  200  feet  from  the  car.  Finally 
the  squirrel  got  into  a position  midway  be- 
tween the  hawk  and  the  auto.  Mr.  Hawk 
started  for  him.  It  was  a close  race,  but  the 
squirrel  made  the  tree  first  and  got  around 
safely  except  for  about  2 inches  of  its  tail 
which  the  hawk  tore  off.  By  that  time  I had 
loaded  my  shotgun  and  ended  the  game  with 
the  hawk  the  loser.” — Nicholas  Ruha,  Game 
Protector,  Somerset  County. 


“The  crop  of  a six  week  old  male  ringneck 
pheasant,  found  in  Lower  Paxton  Township 
in  Dauphin  County  on  September  18  contain- 
ed 45  Japanese  beetles.  In  addition  it  had  19 
grasshoppers,  19  snout  beetles,  3 ground 
beetles,  2 stink  bugs,  14  kernels  of  wheat,  2 
seeds  of  foxtail  grass  and  7 seeds  of  squirrel- 
tail  grass.  This  bird  certainly  repaid  the 
farmer,  on  whose  lands  it  was  found,  for 
the  few  kernels  of  wheat  it  had  consumed.”— 
Robert  D.  McDowell,  Game  Research  Assist- 
ant. 


“While  working  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
145  Mr.  Howland  and  I killed  two  large 
watersnakes.  We  opened  the  snakes,  and  one 
had  33  young  and  the  other  36  inside.  The 
young  ranged  in  size  from  5 to  7 inches.” — 
Raymond  Holtzapple,  Game  Protector,  Leb- 
anon County. 


“While  driving  through  Game  Lands  No. 
159  I saw  a hawk  along  the  road  trying  to  • 
fly.  It  appeared  to  me  the  hawk  was  caught  ) 
in  some  weeds.  I stopped  and  went  back,  « 
but  it  had  already  freed  itself  and  had  gone,  i 
Upon  looking  around  I found  a partly  con-  i 
sumed  watersnake  which  the  hawk  attempt-  | 
ed  to  fly  av/ay  with.” — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Game  i 
Protector,  Wayne  County. 


I 

“On  September  1,  I walked  the  eight  miles  i 
around  Re.tuge  No.  507.  On  the  farside  I sat  i 
down  on  a ledge  of  rocks  to  rest.  In  a few  j 
minutes  I heard  two  deer  snort  and  saw  them  | 
jump  across  the  refuge  line.  Almost  simul-  j 
taneously  I heard  the  brush  cracking  down 
over  the  bank  and  a large  black  bear  walked  i 
out  and  came  toward  me.  When  he  was  ! 
within  about  25  yards  of  where  I sat  I 
thought  he  was  close  enough  and  looked  J 
around  for  a good  tree  to  climb.  Then  I 
hollered,  and  Mr.  Bear  stood  up,  gave  a snort  ' 
and  in  three  jumps  was  out  of  sight.”- — Ohes- ' 
ter  S.  Siegel,  Game  Protector,  Lycoming 
County. 


Pennsylvania  has  been  allocated  the  sum 
of  $119,218.65  as  her  share  of  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000  made  possible  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  Act 
for  the  Federal  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1941. 


“This  month  I saw  a blacksnake  kill  a cop-  ‘ 
perhead  on  Refuge  No.  56.” — Game  Protector 
S.  Earl  Carpenter,  Bucks  County. 


“On  August  30,  in  company  with  Fish  I 
Warden  Womlesdorf,  of  Luzerne  County,  I I 
was  visiting  a small  pond  in  the  lower  epd  j 
of  the  county  which  is  well  stocked  with  cat-  1 
fish  and  sunflsh.  We  were  amusing  ourselves  i 
by  throwing  part  of  our  lunch  to  the  fish  and  j 
watching  the  scramble  as  they  ate  the  bread.  | 
As  we  were  feeding  the  fish  we  noticed  a | 
cat  watching  the  operation  very  intently.  A ^ 
small  piece  of  bread  fell  in  the  water  quite  I 
close  to  the  shore,  and  with  a lightning  thrust  ^ 
pussy  caught  herself  a nice  sunflsh  as  it  came  j| 
up  for  the  bread.  Having  eaten  the  fish  in  jj 
short  order,  she  came  back  to  us  and  waited  i|j 
for  more  bread  to  be  thrown  in  the  pond  so  |l 
that  she  could  continue  her  fishing  opera-  ■ 
tions.  I thought  afterwards  that  a small  rab-  I 
bit  would  have  a slim  chance  with  that  cat.” ; | 
— Game  Protector  Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Luzerne  1 
County.  , {' 


“On  August  30,  a fox  trapper  of  Crosby  ii 
called  me  on  the  phone  and  advised  me  that  1 
there  was  a cub  bear  in  one  of  his  fox  traps. ' i 
The  old  mother  bear  was  there  also  and  |l 
would  not  let  him  get  near  the  cub;  she  did  i l 
not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  him  and  was  mak- ; i 
ing  a noise  like  she  was  crying.  I took  my  s 
rifle  along  with  the  thought  of  shooting  the 
trap  off  its  foot.  Upon  my  arrival  I found  r 
that  they  had  broken  the  toggle  and  had 
gone.  I followed  the  trail  for  a mile  or  so 
and  finally  lost  it  after  they  had  got  out  in 
the  heavy  timber.” — Game  Protector  William  I 
J.  Carpenter,  McKean  County.  I 
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“Robin — On  July  4,  1939,  I discovered  a 
■obin  caught  in  a neighbor’s  garden.  It  was 
,:aught  in  a wire  put  up  for  peas  to  grow  on. 
iVhen  I went  to  release  it  I found  it  was 
landed,  so  1 sent  the  bird  into  Washington. 
When  I got  an  answer  I was  told  that  the 
I'obin  was  banded  in  the  same  place  five 
years  before,  and  in  the  same  month  in 
vhich  I found  it.” — Donald  Gomer,  Lititz,  Pa. 


' A battle  between  a doe  deer,  seeking  to 
Protect  her  young  fawn,  and  a coyote,  was 
Witnessed  by  a cowboy  on  the  McAllen  ranch 
n northern  Hidalgo  County  recently,  it  is 
.'eported  to  the  Game  Department  by  Mr. 
f^rgyle  Allen,  owner  of  the  ranch.  The  cow- 
land  came  upon  the  doe  and  coyote  while 
:he  battle  for  the  life  of  the  fawn  was  in 
Drogress.  Every  time  the  coyote  made  a 
.'ush  for  the  young  deer,  the  doe  struck  out 
iharply  with  its  hoofs  and  the  fur  flew  from 
he  coyote.  The  battle  was  interrupted  when 
he  cowboy  made  his  presence  known.  The 
poyote  ran  into  the  brush,  but  the  doe  and 
rer  fawn  took  their  time  about  leaving  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish.  The  doe  was  bleeding 
slightly. — From  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster 
Commission. 


I The  most  prolific  pair  of  mourning  doves 
Vet  reported  in  Texas  raised  six  pair  of 
roung  in  a rose  arbor  in  the  yard  of  H.  A. 
5tuermer  of  Cuero  last  year  and  at  the  last 
'eport  had  raised  three  pair  this  year  and 
vere  on  the  job  with  a fourth,  according  to 
1 report  from  the  Cuero  Standard. 


The  ducks  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  have 
earned  a new  trick.  It  is  told  that  a flock 
Df  mallards  have  discovered  that  the  tin  cans 
ind  boxes  along  the  shore  often  contain 
delicate  morsels  like  worms,  crabs,  minnows, 
;tc.  They  are  now  making  regular  rounds 
pf  the  fishing  section,  turning  over  cans  and 
Duckets  and  probing  the  contents  for  fish 
Dait.  The  only  way  fishermen  can  keep  their 
Dait  from  the  ducks  is  to  hide  it  securely, 
smart  birds,  those  Pymatuning  ducks. 


* “John  Ziegler,  Forest  Ranger  in  Perry  and 
=■  luniata  Counties  reported  to  me  that  he 
>•  (Vitnessed  a hawk,  species  unknown,  and  a 
' very  large  rattlesnake  having  a battle  to  the 
•=  end.  When  he  first  noticed  the  hawk  jump- 
ing up  and  down  he  thought  perhaps  it  was 
caught  in  a trap,  but  upon  closer  examina- 
tion he  found  a battle  going  on  with  a large 
)J  rattler.  The  hawk  left  Mr.  Ziegler  get  quite 
3l  close  before-  it  flew  away.  Upon  examining 
i the  rattler  he  found  the  hawk  had  eaten  the 
i<  make’s  head,  and  began  eating  its  stomach. 
i About  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  snake’s 
i-  stomach  had  been  eaten  away,  but  the  reptile 
ij  was  still  alive.  Mr.  Ziegler  finished  the  battle 
H oy  shooting  the  rattler.” — Harold  E.  Russell, 
id  Game  Protector,  Perry  County, 
jl  

!•  “Five  de^r  were  killed  by  cars  over  the 
a Labor  Day  holidays.”  — Game  Protector 
George  L.  Norris,  Warren  County. 
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On  August  30  a bluebird  bearing  band 
marked  (38)  244650  of  the  Biological  Survey 
was  picked  up  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hartzell,  2351 
Agate  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Hartzell 
took  it  to  +he  Harrisburg  Zoo  where  it  was 
identified  by  Richard  Rauch,  the  Director, 
and  subsequently  released  unharmed. 


“I  picked  up  the  Philadelphia  Record  this 
morning  and  saw  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission in  regards  to  the  open  deer  season. 
This  has  been  my  plan  for  some  years  back, 
and  I believe  it  will  prove  more  successful 
than  any  other  you  could  have  adopted.  You' 
have  my  wholehearted  cooperation,  and  I 
shall  sing  your  wise  decision  from  the  house- 
tops.”— Mark  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Xote:  The  Game  Xeu's  appreciates  this  co- 

operative letter  from  Hr.  Breain,  because  he  was 
one  of  those  ivho  strenuously  opposed  the  season 
for  does  only  in  193S. 


“Saw  two  large  racked  bucks  together  in 
a corn  field  near  Sardis,  on  July  6.  Both  were 
in  excellent  condition.  Saw  two  ringneck 
hens  with  a total  of  21  young  birds  on  the 
18th  and  19th. 

“A  farmer,  J.  B.  Oberleiter  of  Allegheny 
Township,  reports  that  while  working  for  a 
gas  company  recently  he  saw  a male  pheas- 
ant jumping  up  and  down  in  a field  and  upon 
investigating  the  reason,  found  it  had  killed 
a 4V2  ft.  blacksnake.” — Anthony  J.  Zaycosky. 
Westmoreland  County. 


“Fawn  crop  according  to  the  number 
showing  up  is  above  normal.  I am  seeing 
more  this  spring  than  in  former  years,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  kills  of  the  past  two 
years.  Rattlesnakes  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  so  far  this  season  and  hope  it  con- 
tinues. I believe  owing  to  the  wet  season  they 
are  not  doing  much  traveling.” — Game  Pro- 
tector John  A.  Hopkins,  Warren  County. 


“I  have  had  a number  u{  reports  during 
the  past  month  of  bear  being  seen  by  fisher- 
men and  motorists.  Most  reports  are  of  old 
bears  with  one  or  two  cubs  with  them  " — 
W.  J.  Grion.  Clinton  County. 

“One  of  our  Farm  Game  Protectors  on 
Project  73  in  Erie  County  had  the  occasion 
this  month  to  witness  the  actual  killing  of  a 
half  grown  rabbit  by  a crow.  While  sitting 
on  his  back  porch  he  noticed  this  crow  out 
in  back  of  his  barn  working  on  something 
and  after  investigating  he  found  a half-grown 
rabbit  all  but  dead  and  the  crow  had  it 
almost  skinned  out.  The  rabbit  was  still 
alive  when  he  found  it.  The  crow  came  back 
shortly  and  he  shot  it  with  a .22  rifle.” — John 
G.  Kennedy.  Erie  County. 


“Upon  checking  over  the  game  food  in 
this  section.  I find  that  there  will  not  be  a 
very  good  crop  of  fruits  and  berries.  In  the 
crabapple  thickets  there  are  very  few  trees 
that  have  any  apples  at  all.  The  hawthorn 
and  viburnum  are  the  same.” — Game  Protec- 
tor George  E.  Sprankle,  Fayette  County. 


“Despite  adverse  weather  conditions  which 
made  it  impossible  to  hire  teams  or  tractors 
to  plow  food  plots  and  crop  land,  we  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  in  all  the  food  plots  we 
had  last  year  besides  getting  in  plots  on  new 
lands.  Besides  50  acres  of  food  plots  we  have 
37  acres  corn,  10  acres  soybeans  and  10  acres 
buckwheat  besides  approximately  75  acres  of 
sharecrops  which  should  give  us  a good  sup- 
ply of  feed  for  this  winter." — Game  Protec- 
tor Fuller  H.  Coffin,  Erie  and  Crawford 
Counties. 


“The  outlook  for  small  game  is  the  best 
in  this  section  since  1935.  Looks  now  as 
though  we  are  going  to  have  a crop  of  beech- 
nuts this  year  and  will  be  quite  a few  apples 
scattered  throughout  the  game  lands." — Game 
Protector  Cecil  D.  Hancock,  McKean  County. 


Above  are  applicants  who  recently  took  the  examination  for  taxidermy  licenses.  Tmler  the 
Game  Law  all  taxidermists  must  pass  a riirid  examination  i)y  an  lOxamlnim;  Board  appointed 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Top  row — left  to  richt:  <ie<)rs;e  Bills,  dr..  Hastings:  dohn  A.  Heln'l. 
Sr.,  .>lonontrabela : d<ihn  H.  >hney.  .M>erstown:  .Michael  d.  Kell>.  Member.  Scranttin:  I'.  C. 
Schmid.  .Member.  l‘hilade!phia : lieinhold  L.  Vrtcke.  .Member,  rittsbnrub:  \!lan  M.  ^lillbonse. 

lancaster;  Krank  Bander,  DnBoistown.  Bottom  ro\>' — left  to  ri^bt:  l.onls  ('al\»*ftl.  Clune: 
II.  W.  Brown.  Sprimrdah  : Thomas  T.  Malloy.  Liithersburc:  Charles  V.  Ness.  ^ ork  Neu  Salem: 
Ralph  N.  Kurtz,  rittsbnrffh:  Ivan  ,M.  Boose.  Demer;  Henr>  Melsb.  Krie. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  METHODS  USED  TO 


Comments  of  Reporting  Officials 

Among  the  comments  submitted  by  reporting  of- 
ficials, or  summations  of  information  supplied,  the 
following  will  be  of  interest; 

CATAFORNIA:  In  an  article  by  J.  S.  Hunter  and 

Donald  H.  Fit,  Jr.,  prepared  for  “California  Fish 
and  Game”,  the  authors  report  that  California  be- 
ginning with  1935  supplied,  as  part  of  the  application 
for  licenses,  a space  in  which  to  report  the  game 
icilled.  They  found  “The  license  application  system 
tiaH  two  major  disadvantages:  it  is  very  slow,  and  it 
will  not  give  total  kill  figures  that  we  can  assume 
are  even  appioximately  correct.  It  will  be  1941  before 
it  will  be  possible  even  to  start  working  on  the  1939 
reports.  A related  disadvantage  is  that  there  are  men 
who  hunted  ^‘^st  season  who  for  some  reason  will  not 
buy  a license  this  season.  Most  hunting  licenses  are 
sold  by  sporting  goods  stores.  A hunter  rushes  in  to 
buy  his  license  and  shells.  He  has  been  thinking 
about  other  things,  and  is  somewhat  confused  by  the 
rather  detailed  questionnaire.  The  customer  is  in 
a hnrr>',  and  knows  the  clerk  wants  to  wait  on  the 
other  men  who  have  just  come  in.  The  result  is  that 
ONLY  ONE-FOURTH  of  the  hunters  record  a kill,  and 
many  of  those  are  too  hurried  to  do  a good  job.  At 
the  end  of  1938  a sp<»cial  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
one  out  of  every  ten  hunters  who  had  purchased  a 
license.  The  hunter  received  this  special  questionnaire 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  he  was  not  hurried 
in  filling  it  out.  Of  the  hunters  who  received  the 
special  questionnaire,  20%  reported  their  kill  and 
another  3%  reported  they  had  made  no  kill.  The 
special  questionnaire  makes  it  possible  to  compile 
the  records  a year  sooner,  and  to  make  a MINIMUM 
ESTIMATE  of  the  probable  total  kill  throughout  the 
State.” 

CONNECTICUT:  Its  sampling  experiment  in  the 

tabulation  of  game-kill  reports  (tabulating  every  fifth 
stub  with  25  kinds  of  game  listed  on  the  back  thereof) 
produced  a result  so  close  to  the  complete  tabulation 
of  all  reports  received  that  the  difference  was  neglig- 
ible. During  the  year  of  the  sampling  test  that  state 
issued  only  L8.(M)0  licenses,  and  the  cost  of  hand 
tabulation  by  either  method  was  not  burdensome. 

ILLINOIS:  This  state  started  its  present  statistics 

in  1937.  The  return  of  completed  application  with 
kill  data  f<»r  the  previous  year  was  negligible,  and 
tabulation  not  attempted.  As  to  the  past  two  seasons, 
(1939  figures  given  above)  .’Mr.  3Ialoney,  Chief  Clerk, 
comments:  “These  figures  are  received  too  long  after 
the  actual  kill  has  occurred.  We  are  al>out  two  years 
behind  in  oiir  tabulation.” 

NEW  JERSEY:  Captain  II.  J.  Burlington,  the 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission, 
states:  “Twenty-five  percent  of  the  app’icants  for 

new  licenses  have  not  had  a license  previously,  and 
we  do  not  get  the  information  until  the  year  after 
the  application  for  a new  license  is  made.” 

NTiW  MEXICO:  Elliott  Barker.  State  Game  War- 

den. comments;  “While  our  regulations  require  a 
statement  of  game  and  fish  of  all  kinds  taken  during 
the  preceding  year  by  applicant  for  his  next  license, 
we  have  found  these  of  little  value  and  for  the  past 
tw'o  years  have  not  tabulated  the  results.  So  many 


hunters  are  new  each  year,  and  so  many  who  hunted 
the  previous  year  drop  out  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  do  not  regularly  apply  for  license.” 

OHIO:  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hicks,  in  Charge  of  Ohio’s 

Wildlife  Research  Station,  holds  “A  5%  to  8%  sample 
is  entirely  aflequate  if  it  is  a scientifically  selected 
cross-section.’' 

OREGON:  Frank  B.  Wire,  State  Game  Supervisor, 

reports  a very  accurate  check  is  obtained  on  the  big 
game  kill  because  the  hunters  are  required  to  check 
in  and  out  at  specified  points.  With  reference  to  the 
small  game  tabulations,  he  comments:  “We  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  present  method  of  collecting  re- 
ports from  hunters  when  they  purchase  their  licenses. 
We  do  not  feel  that  \i  is  particularly  satisfactory’  in 
view  of  the  long  period  of  time  that  elapses  before 
final  figures  are  available.  Many  times  forms  are  sign- 
ed without  careful  attention  being  given  as  to  figures 
furnished:  often  a license  purchaser  has  forgotten 
the  amount  of  his  previous  year’s  take.” 

WASHINGTON:  B.  T.  McCauley,  Director  of  the 

Department  of  Game,  reports:  “With  so  many  license 
holders  (219.000,  with  43%  reporting  last  year)  we 
can  not  get  a very  clear  picture  of  the  game  situation 
through  a compulsory  card  return  system.  We  are 
setting  up  checking  stations  and  area  counts  on  upland 
game  birds  in  conjunction  with  survival  studies  which 
will  give  tis  a very  good  picture.  I frankly  feel  that 
the  check  area  plan  with  a census  each  year  is  of 
more  value  than  a general  card  return.” 

MANITOBA;  Director  Cunningham  says:  “I  con- 
sider returns  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  game 
birds  and  animals  taken  during  the  open  season  very 
important.  The  returns  submitted  by  the  licensed 
hunters  are  veil  worth  while  for  statistical  pun)oses. 
We  have  considerable  difficulty  getting  complete  re- 
turns. Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season  a delin- 
quent list  is  sent  to  all  license  vendors.  Anyone  whose 
name  appears  on  this  list  when  applying  for  a license 
has  to  fill  in  a form  enumerating  what  game  he  took 
during  the  previous  season.” 

Pennsylvania’s  Early  Methods  Inadequate 

Pennsylvania’s  methods  are  not  at  all 
unique,  but  the  experience  gained  in  this  en- 
deavor may  be  helpful  to  others.  We  started 
to  collect  what  we  thought  were  fairly  ac- 
curate statewide  field  estimates  beginning 
with  1915.  Members  of  this  Association  have 
at  times  questioned  the  figures  so  obtained. 
Some  of  you  plainly  inferred  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission  must  be  doing  liberal 
guessing  to  make  a good  showing.  Recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  our  figures  for  many 
years  were  not  simply  wild  estimates,  but 
that  in  the  main  were  actually  too  low.  In 
the  past  three  years  we  have  found  that  our 
field  officers’  estimates  invariably  run  any- 


where from  25%  to  30%  below  the  figures 
later  secured  by  tabulating  individual  reports 
from  our  license  holders. 

We  inaugurated  our  individual  report  sys- 
tem tw'enty  years  ago,  when  hunters  were 
asked  to  voluntarily  file  a report  of  their  bag. 
The  blank  supplied  with  the  licenses  of  that 
period  was  separate  and  not  attached  to  the 
license.  It  frequently  became  lost  long  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  required  an 
envelope  and  first-class  postage.  As  Presi- 
dent Leffler  of  our  Commission  reported  at 
this  same  meeting  in  Toronto  ten  years  ago, 
some  years  we  obtained  reports  from  as  many 
as  40%  of  the  licensed  hunters.  While  such 
reports  were  very  helpful,  the  voluntary 
system  did  not  prove  satisfactory  for  various 
reasons. 

When  it  was  found  that  hunters  generally 
were  careless  about  submitting  reports,  the 
Commission  considered  the  advisability  of 
obtaining  a report  when  applications  were 
made  for  licenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  That 
was  discarded  because  upon  inquiry  we 
learned  from  other  states  that  such  a sys- 
tem is  beset  with  the  difficulties  already 
enumerated. 

In  1923  when  the  game  law  was  re-codified 
a provision  was  inserted  to  require  the  filing 
of  game-kill  reports  within  30  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  license  (then  April  30). 
Unfortunately,  through  an  oversight,  the 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply  was  made  the 
same  as  for  hunting  without  a license;  name- 
ly, $20.00.  This  new  requirement  was  widely 
publicized,  and  in  the  beginning,  as  Mr. 
Leffler’s  report  indicated,  we  got  up  to  about 
40%.  Since  the  penalty  was  considered  ex- 
orbitant, this  provision  of  the  law  was  not 
enforced.  Hunters  very  soon  became  careless, 
and  the  number  of  reports  dwindled  to  an 
appallingly  low  percentage.  Those  reports, 
however,  did  have  some  value  for  compari- 
son of  sample-lot  tabulations  with  the  esti- 
mates of  field  officers.  During  the  past  three 
years  we  have  learned  that  such  sample-lot 
estimates,  based  on  reports  received  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  season,  may 
not  safely  be  used  as  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  total  kill  because  those  who  submit  their 
reports  early  are  always  the  more  successful 
hunters;  also  that  those  who  have  been  less 
successful  are  not  likely  to  send  in  reports 
at  all  unle.ss  actually  required  to  do  so. 

In  1936,  in  a final  attempt  to  test  the  volun- 
teer system,  we  changed  the  form  of  our 
license  and  attached  a special  self-addressed 
business  reply  card  to  the  license.  All  the 
hunter  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in  the  game 
killed  and  drop  it  into  the  mail  box.  Under 
that  system  with  more  than  540,000  licensed 
hunters,  we  received  only  80,000  reports,  less 
than  15%.  While  that  was  more  than  double 
the  number  received  in  any  recent  previous 
year,  the  percentage  was  considered  entirely 
inadequate. 

Present  System  Launched  in  1937 

Our  next  step  came  in  1937,  when  the  game 
laws  were  again  completely  recodified.  We 
laid  the  problem  before  the  directors  of  our 
organized  sportsmen,  with  a suggestion  that 
we  either  modify  the  penalty  and  then  en- 
force it,  or  that  the  requirement  be  entirely 
eliminated  and  the  annual  inventory  of  the 
game  killed  discontinued. 
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4:  It  had  also  been  found  that  far  too  many 
: non-residents  were  cheating  the  Game  Fund 
iby  securing  resident  licenses  at  $2.00  instead 

I of  $15.00;  that  unnaturalized  foreign-born 
residents,  who  are  not  eligible  to  hunt  at  all, 
were  obtaining  licenses;  and  that  among 
I those  entitled  to  licenses  there  had  been 
considerable  cheating,  such  as  giving  fic- 
titious addresses  to  avoid  detection. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  con- 
ference that  such  reports  are  essential  in 
any  game  management  program.  It  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  penalty  be  reduced  from 
$20.00  to  $2.00  (the  cost  of  our  resident 
license),  then  insist  that  every  hunter  submit 
his  report  direct  to  the  Commission  as  re- 
quired or  suffer  the  consequences.  Penalty 
; reductions  are  usually  popular,  and  the  Legis- 
lature promptly  changed  the  law  as  sug- 
igested. 

' Our  licenses  are  issued  by  about  800  agents, 
and  we  could  not  depend  upon  them  to 
collect  reports  from  all  license  applicants  any 
more  than  can  any  other  state  or  province 
depend  upon  its  numerous  license  agents. 
Even  though  we  could,  the  same  drawbacks 
: would  apply  as  those  already  enumerated, 
and  the  reports  secured  would  be  of  little 
value. 

i Beginning  with  1937,  our  report  blank,  an 
I integral  part  of  the  licenses  as  issued,  was 
I simply  a self-addressed  mailing  card  requir- 
ing Ic  postage.  In  addition  to  calling  the 
license  holder’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
report  was  due  by  January  15,  and  that  fail- 
ure to  submit  it  would  cost  $2  00,  we  also 
used  the  public  press  and  the  aid  of  sports- 
men’s organizations  to  call  attention  to  the 
requirement. 

The  problem  was  tackled  in  an  educational 
but  firm  manner,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  excellent.  For  the  year  1937  we  prompt- 
ly received  reports  from  69%  of  the  606,618 
licensees  without  any  reminder  notices.  A 
double  mailing  card  was  then  used  to  notify 
I those  who  had  not  responded,  and  a grand 
j total  of  93%  of  all  license  holders  submitted 
Their  reports  without  prosecution. 

For  the  year  1938,  with  661,730  licenses 
issued,  we  received  80%  of  the  reports 
promptly  as  required.  After  the  balance  had 
been  notified  of  their  delinqency,  the  total 
reached  96%.  In  the  enforcement  program 
I which  followed,  we  picked  up  a few  more, 
[bringing  the  grand  total  for  that  year  to  98%. 

For  the  year  1939,  out  of  660,360  licenses 
issued,  we  received  reports  from  891/2% 
promptly  after  the  close  of  our  hunting  sea- 
son. A reminder  was  again  sent  to  the  tardy 
hunters.  This  quickly  brought  our  total  up 
to  971/2%,  and  with  the  final  check-up  now 
being  completed  indications  are  reports  will 
be  received  from  at  least  9814%  of  all  licen- 
sees. The  missing  reports  cover  those  who 
moved  out  of  the  state,  moved  without  leav- 
ing a forwarding  address,  who  are  deceas- 
ed, etc. 

Simple  Forms  Essential  to  Success 
In  approaching  this  work,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  furnish  hunters  with  the  sim- 


plest possible  blank  to  avoid  confusion  and 
encourage  filing.  A complicated  blank  means 
less  reports  filed  voluntarily.  We  eliminated 
unimportan!:  species,  and  did  not  ask  water- 
fowl  hunters  to  sub-divide  their  kill  by 
species  except  to  indicate  whether  ducks  or 
geese.  Neither  have  we  requested  them  to 
give  the  county  where  their  game  was  bagged 
because  of  the  average  hunter’s  uncertainty 
as  to  county  lines,  and  the  excessive  tabulat- 
ing costs  involved  should  we  try  to  break 
our  tabulations  down  by  counties.  Since  we 
have  both  bear  and  deer  hunting,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  separate  the  spaces  in  which 
to  report  such  animals  as  widely  as  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  having  hunters  erroneously 
indicate  they  had  killed  a bear  when  in 
reality  they  had  only  killed  a deer. 

In  Pennsylvania  all  license  issuing  agents 
submit  reports  regularly  giving  the  license 
number  and  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  a license  is  issued.  These  be- 
come our  base  list  against  which  to  check 
quickly  on  violation  complaints,  most  of 
which  come  to  us  by  license  tag  number 
only,  also  delinquent  kill  reports.  We  have 
found  that  the  most  expeditious  way  to 
tabulate  these  reports  is  by  the  same  meth- 
ods large  business  concerns  use  in  collecting 
statistics;  namely,  punch  cards  and  tabulat- 
ing machines.  These  machines,  as  most  of 
you  know,  do  uncanny  things.  Among  others, 
when  the  punched  cards  are  properly  sorted, 
a complete  numerical  sequence  listing  is  fur- 
nished by  a machine  which  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  every  report  that  is  in  the  heap,  also 
what  numbers  are  missing,  so  that  the  fol- 
low up  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  simple 
process  of  checking  the  missing  numbers 
against  the  lists  of  licenses  issued. 

When  the  tabulation  work  is  completed, 
those  who  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  their  neglect  and  send 
us  the  $2.00  penalty  within  ten  days.  Failing 
to  respond,  officers  in  the  field  are  then  sup- 
plied with  carded  lists  by  communities  of 
those  who  ere  to  be  interviewed  and  the  fine 
collected. 

By  this  simple  clerical  procedure  a large 
percentage  of  the  delinquents  pay  their  $2.00. 
The  check  up  by  field  officers  tends  to  im- 
press upon  all  hunters  the  importance  of  the 
reports.  As  already  indicated,  within  a three 
year  period  we  have  made  an  average  annual 
gain  of  almost  10%  in  the  number  of  reports 
submitted  promptly  after  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, thus  reducing  by  a like  percentage  the 
clerical  work  necessary  to  administer  the 
plan. 

Cheating  Reduced  to  Minimum 

After  three  years,  we  find  that  our  lists 
of  licenses  issued  are  now  comparatively  free 
of  cheating.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  apprehend 
a non-resident  with  a resident  license,  or  an 
alien  with  a license  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled, and  the  practice  of  giving  false  ad- 
dresses to  avoid  apprehension  has  disap- 
peared. 


With  the  license  tag  on  the  Ijack  of  every 
Pennsylvania  hunter,  and  the  list  of  licenses 
issued  available  in  the  offices  of  the  Cum- 
mission.  field  officers  are  nuw  enabled  to  ap- 
prehend quickly  those  who  commit  depreda- 
tions on  our  farms  or  violate  the  game  laws. 

Some  of  you  have  wondered  whether  these 
reports  submitted  by  individual  hunters  are 
fairly  accurate.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
by  obtaining  tbe  reports  promptly  after  the 
close  of  the  season  they  are  quite  accurate 
throughout  and  that  errors  made  offset  each 
other  and  balance  out.  If  the  filing  of  said 
reports  were  delayed  for  some  months,  we 
would  have  the  same  difficulties  as  reported 
by  California  and  other  states.  While  a few 
of  our  hunters  naturally  do  some  day  dream- 
ing and  submit  reports  indicating  maximum 
kills,  as  in  every  other  state  and  province 
we  have  a few  who  understate  their  success. 
They  also  balance  each  other  out. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  on  the  whole  are 
rather  successful,  but  during  an  average  year 
approximately  15%  of  our  hunters  kill  no 
game  at  all.  Some  of  them  were  unable  to 
take  time  off,  others  became  ill  and  couldn’t 
hunt,  while  many  others  either  were  not  ex- 
perienced enough  to  find  and  bag  game  or 
were  just  not  lucky.  Our  observations,  as 
already  stated,  is  that  the  hunters  who  are 
less  successful  are  always  among  the  last  to 
submit  their  reports.  Without  a complete 
tabulation  our  figures  would  naturally  be  in- 
accurate. 

Pennsylvania’s  law  at  the  present  time 
does  not  require  those  who  killed  no  game 
to  make  a report,  therefore  no  penalty.  This 
is  a mistake.  Everyone  should  file  regardless 
of  the  hunting  luck.  However,  by  our  meth- 
ods of  checking  up,  these  reports  are  re- 
quired and  obtained  in  order  to  clear  the 
records. 

The  cost  of  this  entire  operation  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  (extra  tem- 
porary clerks,  tabulating,  postage,  etc.)  runs 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a cent  per 
dollar  of  departmental  expenditure,  which 
after  all  is  a comparatively  small  amount  to 
spend  for  the  numerous  benefits  obtained. 
I might  mention  here  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant advantages  of  this  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  income  is  that  no  careless  agent 
can  issue  licenses  and  then  claim  they  were 
stolen  or  destroyed  by  some  accident.  When 
the  hunters  send  their  reports  direct  to  the 
Commission  licenses  issued  very  quickly 
show  up  in  the  list,  and  the  auditors  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  collecting  funds 
due. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 10% 
random  sample,  as  some  recommend,  is  in- 
adequate, and  that  any  figure  based  on  such 
a sample  is  likely  to  be  out  of  line.  There 
is  a possibility,  however,  that  a system  of 
cross-section,  sampling,  or  a plan  such  as  that 
used  by  Connecticut,  could  be  devised  and 
used  safely  to  obtain  the  desired  statistics. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  delay  the  tabulation  for  months  as 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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WHAT  CAUSES  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS? 


novembeh: 

Continued  from  Page  7 


<e)  Posit’on  of  the  hunter,  who  carelessly 
crawls  between  the  trunks  of  two  trees, 
improperly  dressed  for  his  own  preser- 
vation, being  mistaken  for  game;  and 
the  case  of  the  negro  sitting  in  an 
alfalfa  field  hunting  woodchucks,  calm- 
ly bobbing  his  head  up  and  down  while 
he  ate  a noon  meal  of  crackers  and 
sardines  and  was  shot  in  the  shoulders 
and  neck  in  mistake  for  a woodchuck; 
or  the  forty-five  year  old  farmer  while 
hunting  woodchucks,  placed  himself 
along  an  old  fence  row  surrounded  by 
woodchuck  holes,  and  then  quietly  took 
a nap.  Scarcely  a moment  after  he 
arose  on  his  left  elbow  he  was  shot  in 
mistake  for  game.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  victims  who 
were  fatally  injured  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  hunting  woodchucks  in  1939, 
directly  and  unmistakenly  contributed 
to  their  owm  deaths,  because  of  posi- 
tions they  had  assumed  and  the  cloth- 
ing worn. 

Permit  me,  if  you  will  please,  to  draw  on 
my  personal  experiences  while  acting  as  the 
Referee  in  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  hunt- 
ing accident  cases  to  determine  if  carelessness 
and  negligence  was  involved.  The  actual 
names  of  the  participants  have  purposely 
been  deleted  to  save  them  further  embar- 
rassment, humiliation  and  grief. 

Two  lads,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  respectively,  were  hunting  rabbits.  The 
rabbit  jumped  up  between  the  youths  but 
neither  saw  it  in  time  to  shoot.  The  animal 
took  refuge  under  an  old  wooden  platform. 
One  of  the  youths  took  a stick  and  tried  to 
poke  it  out  When  this  brought  no  results, 
he  suggested  that  his  companion  raise  the 
one  end  of  the  platform,  while  he  watched 
from  the  o1her  end.  This  was  accomplished. 


The  other  hunter  spied  the  rabbit  and  he 
promptly  shot  at  it.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  the  rabbit 
had  been  missed  but  that  the  companion  had 
been  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg  and  foot. 

Two  hunting  companions,  one  with  eight 
years’  experience,  the  other  fifteen,  became 
involved  in  an  accident.  The  offender,  39 
years  of  age,  had  killed  a rabbit  and  went 
to  pick  it  up.  As  he  straightened  up  his  gun 
was  discharged  in  some  manner  unknown  to 
him.  The  firearm  was  examined  at  the  hear- 
ing and  found  to  be  in  good  mechanical  con- 
dition. His  testimony  revealed  that  he  was 
hunting  with  both  hammers  fully  cocked,  and 
apparently  had  forgotten  to  release  the  sec- 
ond one  before  picking  up  the  rabbit.  His 
close  friend,  the  victim,  testified  that  he  was 
fifteen  feet  away  when  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged and  the  entire  load  had  entered 
beneath  the  left  arm  pit.  More  amazing,  he 
testified  that  the  physicians  were  fearful  of 
attempting  to  remove  the  wad  which  was 
still  imbeded  in  his  body,  as  his  lung  had 
collapsed.  Confined  to  the  hospital  for  eight 
weeks,  he  still  faced  two  or  three  months  in 
bed  at  his  home.  His  bills  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  amounted  to  more  than  $350.00,  with 
more  to  follow,  to  cover  the  X-Ray  pictures 
and  blood  transfusions.  The  offender  gave 
him  $15.00  to  apply  on  the  bills. 

In  one  of  the  most  outstanding  cases  com- 
ing to  my  attention,  a 19  year  old  hunter, 
with  three  years  previous  experience,  was  in- 
volved as  the  offender  in  two  accidents  on 
the  same  day,  both  occurring  within  a half 
mile  of  each  other.  About  nine  thirty  in  the 
morning  he  shot  a member  of  his  hunting 
party  in  the  leg,  head,  chest  and  arm  at  a 
distance  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet.  The 
victim  had  twenty-four  years  of  hunting  ex- 
perience. A rabbit  had  been  jumped,  ran  in 


zigzag  course  and  was  shot  by  the  offender, 
who  also  thoroughly  sprayed  his  friend  with 
number  6's. 

After  removing  the  victim  to  the  hospital 
the  members  of  the  party  continued  to  hunt 
in  the  afternoon.  Shortly  after  noon  another 
accident  occurred.  The  offender,  who  had 
shot  a distant  relative,  testified: 

Q.  “I  would  like  to  have  you  describe,  as 
clearly  and  concisely  as  possible,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  accident.” 

A.  ‘T  was  standing  kind  of  out  across 
from  him  and  he  was  standing  back  of  some 
briars,  and  he  shot  at  the  rabbit  and  I didn’t 
take  notice  I thought  he  was  down  farther 
or  across,  and  I shot,  and  when  I shot  he 
hollered  and  said,  ‘You  hit  me  in  the  leg, 
and  I went  right  to  him.” 

The  second  victim  was  also  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

Standing  five  feet  two  inches  in  height 
and  supported  by  a crutch,  in  another  case 
an  intelligent  fourteen  year  old  lad  calmlj 
took  the  witness  stand  and  related  how  he 
had  been  injured.  Here  is  his  testimony. 

‘‘My  father  and  I were  out  hunting  and  we 
came  to  three  lumber  piles  along  the  edge 
of  a field.  We  had  two  dogs  with  us  anc 
they  were  on  the  lumber  piles  barking.  : 
got  up  on  a stump  and  father  was  dowr 
farther.  The  dogs  chased  the  rabbit  out  anc 
I shot.  He  picked  the  rabbit  up  and  hr 
it  over  the  head,  and  his  gun  went  off.” 

Q.  ‘‘How  far  away  were  you?” 

A.  “I  was  about  eight  feet  away.” 

Q.  “And  as  a result  of  the  accident  yoi 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  your  right  foot,  jus 
above  the  ankle.” 

A.  “Yes.’ 

The  father  testified  under  extreme  diffi 
culty. 

In  another  case  a farmer  shot  his  daughte: 
in  his  anxiety  to  kill  a rabbit.  She  was  in  thi 
line  of  fire. 

A minister  visiting  in  Pennsylvania,  ac 
companied  his  brother  on  a squirrel  huntinj 
expedition,  simply  as  an  observer  and  no 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  In  fact  he  die 
not  even  carry  a gun.  The  two  men  wer( 
sitting  beside  a tree  when  the  ministe: 
observed  what  he  was  convinced  was  a blacl 
squirrel  coming  down  the  side  of  a tree.  H( 
attempted  to  show  it  to  his  brother.  When  hi 
was  unable  to  discern  the  object,  the  min 
ister  reached  over  and  took  the  brother’, 
gun.  A well  aimed  shot  was  discharged,  anc 
upon  investigation  he  discovered  that  he  hac 
struck  a woman,  who  was  also  hunting  squir 
rels,  in  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  ministe 
paid  the  hospital  and  doctor  bills,  a penalt: 
of  $50.00,  and  lost  his  license  privileges  fo? 
three  years. 

Deer  damage  to  crops  in  Pennsylvania  i. 
not  uncommon  and  farmers  are  permittee 
under  certain  conditions  to  kill  the  deer  anc 
retain  the  carcass  for  food.  ' 

During  the  month  of  August  1937,  extensivu 
deer  damage  occurred  on  a farm  in  Ell: 
County,  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  farmer’ 
sons  and  a friend  decided  to  kill  a deer  fo 
damage.  Arming  themselves  with  a flashligh 
and  a firearm  they  went  out  through  ai 
orchard  toward  a wheat  field,  approachini 
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[uietly.  At  frequent  intervals  they  stopped 
0 cast  the  rays  of  the  flashlight  about  the 
ield  to  “spotlight”  a deer. 


• A brother,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
eturned  from  a nearby  town  and  decided  to 
ake  the  family  truck  and  attempt  to  kill  a 
leer  on  the  same  property.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  his  brother  and  his  friend  had 
'one  for  the  same  purpose.  Slowly  driving 
nto  the  wheat  field,  he  observed  what  he 
)elieved  to  be  a deer,  raising  and  lowering 
ts  head  in  the  field.  Assuming  a prone  posi- 
ion  on  the  fender  of  the  truck,  he  took  care- 
ul  aim  with  a Mauser  8 mm.  high-powered 
ifle  and  discharged  the  weapon.  ‘Scarcely  a 
noment  after  he  had  discharged  the  gun  he 
leard  cries  for  help.  Running  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  his  aim  he  found  that  he  had  shot 
lis  brother’s  companion  through  the  chest 
ind  that  he  was  dead.  The  same  bullet  had 
;ntered  his  brother’s  body  through  the  cen- 
er  mediary  line  and  injured  him. 


The  injured  brother  was  rushed  to  his 
lome  and  the  hospital.  He  lived  to  testify, 
:everal  months  later,  his  horrible  experiences 
)f  that  night. 

Don’t  think  that  all  the  foolish  accident 
;ases  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  state  ap- 
pears to  have  its  share  of  them. 


One  state  reporting  an  accident  said  lacon- 
cally,  “Shcl  both  feet  while  trying  to  kill  a 
(I'abbit  running  up  pant  leg.” 

Another  reports,  “Using  gun  as  a club, 
lolding  by  the  barrel,  the  rabbit  kicked  the 
:rigger  of  the  gun.” 

During  the  1939  season  New  York  reports 
i2  fatal  and  164  non-fatal  accidents;  Mich- 
gan,  23  fatal  and  82  non-fatal;  and  Maine,  11 
fatal  and  46  non-fatal. 


fi  What  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  as  a result  of  its 
referee’s  hearings?  Of  the  146  cases  determ- 
5.1  ined,  28  were  discharged,  21  lost  their  license 
for  1 year,  36  for  2 years,  18  for  3 years,  7 
I for  4 years  and  34  for  5 years.  Of  the  group, 
,'  41  persons  have  had  their  license  privileges 
revoked  until  the  termination  of  the  revoca- 
tion period,  and  in  addition  they  must  fur- 
“ nish  satisfactory  proof  that  all  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  have  been  paid  in  full  before 
® restoration  will  be  effected.  Numbered 
*!'among  the  hearing  cases  were  29  self-inflicted 
®"injuries. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  legislation  creating  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  whose 
chief  functions  were  to  protect  child  and 
female  labor  and  to  aid  the  several  states  in 
their  endeavors  to  create  better  working  con- 
ditions and  eliminate  hazards  endangering 
the  lives  of  workmen.  Today  every  one  of 
the  States  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  creat- 
ed similar  Departments  or  Boards  dedicated 
to  the  same  principles. 

Industry  has  taken  every  precaution  to  see 
that  guards  are  placed  over  as  many  moving 
parts  of  machinery  as  possible.  Stairways  are 
protected  by  guard  railings.  Pulleys  and  belts 
are  encased  in  wire,  so  that  a forgetful  em- 
ployee may  not  engage  his  hand  or  arm  and 
lose  the  member.  Goggles  must  be  worn 
when  certain  work  is  being  done.  Rubber 
mats  have  been  installed  at  electric  switch - 
boxes  to  safeguard  from  electrocution  and 
shock.  Periodically,  strict  inspections  are 
made  and  industry  is  ordered  to  correct  any 
safety  hazards  that  appear. 


Mining,  one  of  the  chief  enterprises  of 
many  States,  is  highly  supervised  against 
safety  hazards.  Mine  bosses  are  employed, 
inspectors  checking  their  operations  to  see 
that  no  single  phase  of  safety  is  overlooked, 
and  yet  a recent  news  item  revealed  that 
fifty-six  miners  had  lost  their  lives  in  a 
single  mine  disaster.  “How?”  you  inquire. 
Nobody  seems  to  knew.  The  investigation 
has  not  been  completed,  we  are  told. 

Mechanical  agricultural  implements  have 
their  share  of  safety  devices. 

Aviation,  under  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commission,  has  es- 
tablished rules  and  regulations  for  pilots,  co- 
pilots and  students,  as  well  as  regulations 
concerning  the  use  of  aircraft  in  both  private 
and  commercial  activity. 

Football  rules  are  constantly  being  studied 
with  a view  of  protecting  the  lives  of  the 
participants. 

Public  utilities,  including  the  steam  rail- 
road, street  railways,  motor  transportation, 
electric,  gas,  water,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
and  other  utilities,  recently  reported  in  one 
of  the  eastern  states  the  loss  of  473  lives  and 
7281  persons  injured  during  1939.  Nearly 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  were 
charged  against  the  steam  railroad,  while 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  injury  cases  resulted 
from  street  railways. 

Millions  are  spent  each  year  for  safety 
engineering,  and  still  we  have  accidents! 

“Bootleg”  coal  mining  operations  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s 2500  holes  in  the  lower  anthracite 
region,  engaging  approximately  9.000  men, 
took  the  lives  of  fifty-eight  persons  during 
1939.  In  drawing  comparisons,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  far  less  hazardous  to  hunt  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  it  is  to  mine  bootleg  coal. 

Accidents  of  a most  peculiar  and  serious 
nature  happen  in  homes  every  day. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  Coroner  of  a large 
county  in  v/estern  Pennsylvania  made  public 
his  annual  report.  He  stated  that  229  persons 
had  suffered  fatal  accidents  in  the  county 
during  1939  These  figures  did  not  include 


the  deaths  from  murder  and  suicidi-.  or  the 
213  deaths  from  automobile  accident.^.  Falls, 
one  of  the  more  simple  accidenU.  topjjed  the 
list  with  145  fatal  cases.  Burn--;  and  scalds, 
followed  by  poisonings,  exiilosions  and 
asphyxiation  was  the  secjuence  of  other 
causes.  Fourteen  miscellaneous  fatal  cases 
were  tabulated;  one  included  a fatal  accident 
to  a man  using  a straight  razor  to  shave  him- 
self. It  slipped  from  his  hand,  he  grabbed 
for  it,  but  it  caught  in  the  crook  of  his  arm, 
severing  an  artery  that  caused  death. 

Yes,  even  your  homo  can  be  a dangerous 
place  to  live. 

It  is  equally  dangerous  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile or  be  a passenger  in  one.  The  pedes- 
trian hazard  constantly  prevails. 

An  exacting  comparison  of  automobile  and 
hunting  accidents  in  Pennsylvania  has  proved 
to  be  quite  interesting. 

Motor  vehicles  are  subjected,  periodically, 
to  rigid  mechanical  fitness  inspections.  Oper- 
ators are  required  to  successfully  pass  vision, 
ability  and  tests  of  highway  laws  before 
being  permitted  to  operate  a motor  vehicle. 

A fifty-mile  speed  limit  is  diligently  en- 
forced. 

During  the  period  of  the  general  open 
hunting  season  in  Pennsylvania,  November 
1 to  December  15,  1939.  Sunday’s  excepted, 
and  between  7:00  A.  M.  and  5:00  P.  M.,  there 
were  34  fatal  and  336  non-fatal  accidents. 

Between  the  same  dates  and  hours  there 
were  1268  automobile  accidents,  in  rural  dis- 
tric  s only,  in  which  33  persons  were  killed, 
859  injured  with  463  cases  of  property  dam- 
age. Bear  in  mind  that  light  and  weather 
conditions  wrere  exactingly  comparable. 

In  ratio,  one  person  out  of  each  21,558 
hunters  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  each  2,181 
persons  was  injured  during  this  period. 

Automobiles  in  rural  districts  contributed 
one  fatal  accident  to  each  26,609  passenger 
vehicles  registered  on  December  15,  1939,  and 
one  non-fatal  injury  to  each  1,022  registra- 
tions. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Nevt*r  piill  a Kun  toward  you  by  the  barrel. 
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What  Federal  and  State  Agencies  Are  Doing  for  Wildlife 
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<A  in  M)»t9uri  N«tvtt  Kniglta) 

PLEDGES 

to  learn  what  is  meant  by  conser^raticn  and  why 
conservation  laws  are  necessary 
to  help  conserve  wildlife^  Including  birda^  animals 
end  fishes,  trees  end  wild  flowers  in  Missouri 
end  elsewhere 

to  remember  that  wildlife  belongs  to  every  one, 
arvd  to  follow  the  Golden  ^ule 


Photo  Missouri  Conservation  Commission 

Memlters  of  the  Missouri  Nature  IviiiKhts  are  asked  to  sijfu  the  above  pledge  before  they  are 
a^'cepted  into  the  association,  vvhleli  is  primarily  an  educational  one.  A s<*ries  of  ranks  and 
emblems  are  awarded  qiialifyinff  boys  and  girls  as  merit  badges  for  work  done. 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
the  fur  bu3'ers  throughout  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  have  them  respect  the  laws  and  to 
encourage  the  trappers  to  do  likewise. 

An  evaluation  of  biennial  reports  by  con- 
servation departments  was  presented  by  Dr.  R. 
T=*.  Hunter,  Supt.  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Hunter  stated 
that  the  reports  issued  by  the  several  con- 
servation agencies  varied  so  greatly  that  com- 
parable information  cannot  be  gleaned  from 
them.  He  found  that  the  reports  do  not  con- 
form to  any  general  standard  size  or  style, 
and  recommended  that  administrators  study 
the  best  type  of  reports  and  try  to  improve 
their  presentations  accordingly. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was 
pointed  out  that  without  some  standard  ap- 
proved guide  it  would  be  difficult  for  admin- 
istrators to  adopt  anything  like  a uniform 
style  or  size  of  reports;  also  that  reports  need 
not  necessarily  be  prepared  for  the  general 
public  but  rather  for  those  who  are  sincerely 
interested  as  cooperators  in  the  work  of  the 
Department:  and  that  material  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  general  public  should  pre- 
ferably be  placed  in  special  pamphlets  writ- 
ten for  that  purpose. 

A special  committee  was  appointed  to  study 
this  matter  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 

I.  T.  Bode,  Director,  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  presented  a re- 
port of  developments  in  the  Missouri  Pro- 
gram. The  Missouri  Commission  is  unique 
in  its  organic  setup  in  that  it  was  established 
by  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  which 
gives  the  Commission  wider  powers  than 
those  enjoyed  by  Commissions  in  the  average 
state. 

The  Commission  has  a free  hand  in  the 
selection  and  management  of  its  program, 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  employees,  the 
use  of  its  funds,  etc. 


The  legality  of  the  setup,  which  was  tested 
twice  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  fully 
sustained.  In  the  last  General  Assembly 
three  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  Com- 
mission failed.  The  most  recent  attacks  have 
been  in  the  form  of  voters’  petitions  in  an 
attempt  to  nullify  or  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  constitutional  amendment.  The 
last  of  the  three  attacks  will  come  before 
the  voters  of  Missouri  this  fall. 

The  state  has  abandoned  its  quail  and 
turkey  farms.  Chukar  Partridges  have  been 
given  up  as  a failure.  Missouri’s  major  em- 
phasis now  is  upon  management,  not  stock- 
ing. The  Commission  is  also  sponsoring  ex- 
tensive research  activities,  a Cooperative 
Game  Management  Program,  and  a Junior 
Program,  financed  in  part  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  E.  K.  Love  Foundation  ($100,000). 
4-H  Clubs  have  been  encouraged  to  do 
various  kinds  of  work  to  benefit  wildlife. 
With  an  expenditure  of  $200.00  for  prizes,  711 
girls  and  955  boys  (1,666  youngsters)  built  110 
approved  ponds,  planted  2,900  food  patches, 
sowed  27,815  pounds  of  lespedeza,  planted 
30,623  trees,  8,666  shrubs  and  vines,  fed  33,877 
pounds  of  grain  during  the  winter,  stopped 
the  burning  of  2,985  woodlots.  prevented 
clearing  of  4,312  miles  of  fencerows,  planted 
8,333  rods  of  ditch  banks  to  lespedeza,  and 
built  1,619  winter  feeding  shelters. 

Missouri  also  sponsors  a Nature  Knight’s 
program  in  which  certificates  are  issued  to 
qualifying  boys  and  girls,  and  a series  of 
ranks  and  emblems  are  awarded  as  merit 
badges  for  work  done.  It  is  open  to  all  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  is  primarily  educa- 
tional. 

Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  President  Emeritus, 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
New  York  City,  gave  a splendid  account  of 
an  extended  trip  to  South  America,  which 
took  him  to  practically  all  parts  of  that 
country.  He  found  that  on  the  Barbadoes 


Islands  birds  which  we  protect  zealously  an 
being  killed  in  large  numbers  without  re'' 
striction.  In  Brazil  there  is  much  shooting 
of  birds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  species 
which  migrate  from  the  States.  In  Argentine" 
similar  conditions  exist.  His  travels  extendec' 
all  the  waj'  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  He 
found  that  in  South  America  nothing  is  beinj 
done  to  protect  wildlife,  except  to  colled 
fees  for  licenses — and  that  very  spotty.  He' 
could  learn  of  no  convictions  for  violations 
of  the  local  game  laws.  i 

Some  sentiment  for  bird  protection  was 
found  among  the  leaders  of  the  several  coun- 
tries visited,  but  usually  there  was  lack  o,. 
knowledge  on  game  laws  even  by  public 
officials.  While  in  South  America  he  pre- 
pared drafts  of  laws  for  several  coimties 
He  is  planning  to  work  with  officials  of  six 
of  the  South  American  countries  to  furthei 
the  cause  of  wildlife  protection.  What  is' 
needed  most,  in  his  opinion,  is  a dissemina-; 
tion  of  some  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained  relative  to  the  value  of  wildlife,  which' 
he  said  would  be  a slow,  arduous  task. 

Special  Conferences 

About  thi’-ty  of  the  states  were  represented 
at  a special  conference  with  Dr.  Gabrielson, 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and' 
members  of  his  staff  on  September  4,  in,' 
which  it  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Frederick. 
Lincoln  that  the  prospects  for  waterfowl  this 
fall  are  considerably  better  than  a year  ago: 
that  the  prospects  on  woodcock,  according 
to  all  reports,  are  very  discouraging.  The 
best  reports  from  the  breeding  grounds  came 
from  New  York.  Prince  Edward  Island  also 
reported  a much  larger  breeding  stock  than- 
usual;  elsewhere  the  reports  indicated  that' 
the  breeding  stock  was  considerably  below 
normal.  Dr.  Gabrielson  asked  for  special  re- 
ports from  all  administrators  on  woodcock' 
flights.  He  also  urged  that  all  the  adminis- 
trators do  their  utmost  to  help  enforce  the 
Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Albert  Day,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Program,  gave  a further  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
plan,  and  stated  that  all  states  except  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  now 
eligible  to  participate  in  it.  The  Federal  Aid' 
Program  has  been  responsible  for  the  em-l 
ployment  of  many  more  technically  trained 
men  than  formerly,  about  125  such  men  now 
being  engaged  on  Cooperative  Federal  Aidi 
work. 

The  possibility  of  having  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  amended  to  provide  funds  to 
cover  the  maintenance  of  projects  established 
under  its  provisions  was  discussed.  It  was^ 
agreed  that  later  the  act  should  be  so  amend- 
ed, but  that  for  the  present  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  rai^e  this  question  before  Congress.  ^ 

Since  no  representative  of  the  Fish  Com-; 
mission  was  present.  Mr.  Gordon  also  attended  ■ 
that  part  of  the  conference  dealing  with  fish- 
eries matters,  a report  of  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Fish  Commission.  | 

Fisheries  Society  ' 

The  program  of  the  Fisheries  Society  in- 1 

eluded  a total  of  72  papers,  which  will  be  j 
published  in  the  Annual  Transactions  of  thatj 

organization.  ' 


:) 

I 
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A number  of  the  discussions  were  of  im- 
; Dortance  to  game  administrators,  especially 
hose  having  to  do  with  stocking  and  its 
/alue.  Research  workers  who  reported  their 
bindings  stated  that  the  stocking  of  additional 
dsh  in  waters  which  are  already  adequately 
•docked  has  been  found  to  be  an  utter  waste; 

i:  hat  the  percentage  of  such  fish  caught  by  the 
Imglers  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of  those 
produced  naturally  in  the  waters  was  entirely 
l:oo  low  to  justify  stocking;  that  stocking  of 
loo  many  fish  has  a tendency  to  stunt  the 
j^rowth  of  all  fish  in  the  same  body  of  water; 

! ind  that  it  has  been  found  that  fall  stocking 
iPf  fish,  except  in  certain  lakes,  is  most  un- 
ijjivise. 

|i|  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 

['  "'isheries  Society  was  one  endorsing  the  pas- 
! ;age  of  the  Buck  Bill  to  launch  a Federal 
' \id  Program  to  assist  the  states  in  fisheries 
work;  and  another  endorsing  the  Barkley 
Bill  with  the  Mundt  amendments. 

The  officers  selected  for  the  coming  year 
I ire:  President,  Major  James  Brown,  Ken- 
' ucky;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  Van- 
Dosten,  Michigan;  Second  Vice-President,  Joe 
; Bogan,  Arkansas;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
I Hunter,  Connecticut. 

The  71st  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
i 3t.  Louis,  August  25  and  26,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Association’s  conven- 
ion,  which  will  be  held  August  28  and  29. 

I In  addition  to  the  meetings  hereinbefore 
nentioned  the  American  Society  of  Ichthy- 
i'l  Plogists  and  Herpetologists  held  its  23rd  an- 
I lual  meeting  in  Toronto,  September  2 to  4 
I nclusive,  and  a number  of  the  members  of 
I :hat  organization  participated  in  the  Fisheries 
I Society  meetings. 


WHAT  CAUSES 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS? 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

; Since  no  lawful  hunting  is  permitted  in 
! cities  and  boroughs,  to  keep  the  analysis  as 
I comparable  as  possible  no  cognizance  was 
taken  of  automobile  accidents  in  cities  and 
boroughs. 

What  rem.edies  have  been  suggested  to  con- 
trol the  offenders  in  hunting  accidents?  Most 
everybody  has  his  own  pet  theory  and  ex- 
pounds it  freely. 

Probably  the  most  widely  advocated  has 
been  to  examine  every  hunter  before  he 
goes  into  the  woods.  I have  queried  a num- 
ber of  sportsmen  who  have  loudly  proclaim- 
ed this  method  as  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. None  has  been  able  to  suggest  a method 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  objective.  Cast 
aside  the  mechanics  involved  to  examine  734,- 
300  hunters  in  Pennsylvania,  because  that 
phase  could  be  accomplished  if  worthwhile 
results  were  in  sight.  But  are  they?  Most 
persons  who  handle  a firearm  know  that  it 
is  a deadly  weapon,  and  certainly  need  no 
demonstration  to  prove  its  potential  possi- 
bilities as  a lethal  weapon.  Examining  a 
hunter  on  the  component  parts  of  a firearm 
would  be  of  little  value.  When  he  appeared 
for  examination  he  would  be  well  drilled  in 
safe  handling,  and  how  to  load  and  unload 
the  weapon.  Of  all  the  tests  that  have  been 
suggested,  no  one  has,  and  no  one  apparently 
can,  devise  the  one  test  that  should  be  applied. 
Man  is  a peculiar  creature,  and  psychologists 
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tell  us  that  no  two  persons  react  exactly  alike 
to  similar  emotional  tests. 

No  persoti  can  tell  what  the  other  fellow 
is  going  to  do  under  certain  circumstances. 
Will  he  become  frightened  and  shoot  at  ran- 
dom, or  will  he  get  even  a mild  case  of  "buck 
fever”?  Will  he  shoot  at  a moving  object  in 
the  firm  belief  that  it  is  game,  later  to  dis- 
cover that  he  has  shot  another  hunter  in 
mistake?  Most  certainly  he  would  not  do 
these  things  while  taking  an  examination 
under  favorable  conditions.  No  scale  or  stand- 
ard has  yet  been  devised  to  measure  the 
applicants’  mental  reaction  under  extraordin- 
ary conditions,  which  cannot  be  produced 
artificially,  such  as  he  meets  in  the  woods 
every  day  with  birds  flushing  madly  in  their 
effort  to  escape,  or  big  game  cunningly  slip- 
ping down  a steep  hillside.  Until  such  a prac- 
tical standard  is  devised,  the  examining  of 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS 

Total  Accidents 

No. 

P.  C. 

Self  Inflicted 

16 

36% 

Inflicted  by  Others  

28 

64% 

Ages  of  Victims 

Under  21  years 

13 

30% 

Over  21  years 

31 

70% 

Unknown  

Ages  of  Offenders 

Under  21  years  

2 

8% 

Over  21  years 

19 

67% 

Unknown  

7 

25% 

Accidents  Occurred  Through 

Use  of 

Shotgun  

24 

54% 

Rifle  

19 

43% 

Revolver  

1 

03% 

Where  Accident  Occurred 

Fields  

14 

31% 

Brush  

10 

22% 

Open  Woodlands  

5 

11% 

Dense  Woodlands  

8 

19% 

Water  

1 

03% 

Conveyance  

Camp  2 05% 

Woods  Road  4 09% 

Public  Highway  

Conditions 


Standing  

25 

57% 

Bending  Over  

10 

23% 

Walking  

9 

20% 

Riding  in  Vehicle 

Alighting  from  Vehicle 


Weather  Conditions 


Clear  

26 

59% 

Rain  

5 

11% 

Snow  

3 

07% 

Fog 

4 

09% 

Light  

4 

09% 

Dusk  

Dark  

2 

05% 

Kind  of  Game  Hunted 

Deer  22  50% 

Waterfowl  

Small  Game  12  27% 

Woodchuck  9 20% 

Trapping  1 03% 

Red  Worn  by  Injured 

Cap 5 11% 

Back 4 09% 

Both 14  32% 

None  21  48% 

Shot  in  Mistake  for  Game 

Yes  9 20% 

No  35  80% 
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hunters  would  largely  be  a wa.ste  of  time, 
effort  and  money.  Us  only  value  would  be 
Itsychological. 

The  examination  of  automobile  oi>erat<jrs 
is  compulsory  in  a great  many  States  today. 
Despite  comprehensive  tests  for  vi.sion.  driv- 
ing ability,  laws  and  safety  precautions,  we 
still  have  a tremendous  volume  of  automobile 
accidents  annually. 

A recent  hunting  accident  provoked  a num- 
ber of  persons  to  write  to  a certain  news- 
paper, and  protest  that  every  hunter  should 
be  subjected  to  severe  vision  tests  before 
being  permitted  1o  hunt.  The  offender  it 
seems  wore  glasses  to  correct  his  vision.  The 
letters  reached  the  editor's  desk  and  he  com- 
mented upon  them  editorially,  suggesting  that 
something  along  that  line  should  be  worked 
out.  Frankly,  I don't  believe  vision  tests 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TOTAL 


No. 

P.  C. 

No. 

P.  C. 

66 

19% 

82 

21% 

280 

81% 

308 

79% 

107 

31% 

120 

32%, 

232 

67% 

263 

67%, 

7 

2% 

7 

1%, 

61 

22% 

63 

20% 

191 

68% 

210 

68%, 

28 

10% 

35 

12%, 

305 

89% 

329 

C 

CO 

41 

11% 

60 

1534% 

1 

Vi% 

97 

28% 

111 

28%, 

123 

351/2% 

133 

CO 

54 

16% 

59 

15% 

51 

14% 

59 

15%, 

1 

1/4% 

1 

1/2% 

1 

V4%, 

4 

1% 

6 

2% 

11 

03% 

15 

4%, 

5 

02% 

5 

11^% 

227 

66% 

252 

65%, 

22 

6% 

32 

8% 

95 

27% 

104 

261^%, 

1 

1/2% 

1 

V4% 

1 

1/2% 

1 

1-4% 

270 

78% 

296 

77%, 

17 

5% 

22 

6% 

6 

1% 

9 

2% 

13 

4% 

17 

4% 

24 

7% 

28 

1% 

9 

3% 

11 

3% 

7 

2% 

7 

1%, 

58 

17% 

80 

21%, 

1 

l'2% 

1 

V4  % 

282 

801,2% 

294 

75% 

5 

2% 

14 

31^% 

1 

1/4% 

92 

27% 

97 

25%, 

32 

9% 

36 

9% 

97 

28%. 

111 

28% 

125 

36% 

146 

38% 

9 

3% 

18 

5% 

337 

97%, 

372 

95%, 

SUMMARY 

Small 

Large 

Total 

FATAI,  

22 

22 

44 

NON-FATAL  

288 

58 

346 

28 
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WHAT  CAUSES  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS? 


Continued  from  Page  2 


for  hunters  to  be  of  any  extensive  value.  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  they  would  ma- 
terially aid  in  decreasing  accidents.  The 
hunter  seems  to  be  hitting  the  bull’s  eye 
pretty  well,  even  if  it  is  a human  being.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  a man  who 
requires  corrected  vision  is  no  more  liable 
to  go  hunting  than  fishing,  where  in  the  latter 
instance  he  may,  because  of  defective  vision, 
make  a false  step  out  of  a boat  and  be 
drowned.  One  sportsman  in  discussing  the 
proposal,  humorously  stated  that  he  believed 
that  the  Optometrists  Society  of  America,  or 
some  such  organization,  had  advanced  the 
idea  of  vision  tests  with  a view  of  getting 
some  new  business.  That  of  course  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

Hunting  accidents  are  usually  costly  from  a 
financial  viewpoint,  without  regard  to  the  loss 
of  employment,  earning  power  and  suffering 
during  the  period  of  convalescence.  I feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
hunting  accident,  exclusive  of  loss  of  wages, 
averages  between  $50  and  $60. 

One  case  that  I recall  involved  a hunter 
who  discharged  a .410  gauge  shotgun,  in  some 
manner  unknown  to  himself,  resulting  in  a 
self-inflicted  injury  to  his  arm  and  shoulder 
that  required  hospitalization  for  nineteen 
weeks,  and  physicians  and  hospital  bills 
amounting  to  more  than  six  hundred  dollars. 

A recent  hearing  disclosed  that  a man  who 
had  been  hunting  for  more  than  fifty  years 
inflicted  a thigh  wound  on  his  hunting  com- 
panion who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for 
more  than  three  months  with  the  injury.  The 
hospital  bill  alone  amounted  to  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  his  physician  has 
assured  him  that  he  must  return  to  the  hos- 
pital in  sixty  days  lor  another  operation. 
The  limb,  his  right  one,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  will  be  useless  to  him  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life. 

To  me,  some  of  the  most  pathetic  cases 
are  those  in  which  persons  suffer  injuries 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  carelessness 
or  negligence.  The  offender  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  usually  promises  everything 
under  the  sun,  including  the  payment  of  the 
doctor  and  hospital  bills,  but  treats  the  mat- 
ter rather  lightly  after  the  victim  recovers 
or  dies.  The  following  example  fully  illus- 
trates the  point,  and  is  extracted  from  a 
case  in  which  a 17  year  old  lad  lost  the  sight 
of  his  right  eye  and  incurred  medical  ser- 
vices in  excess  of  $250.00.  He  was  shot  in 
mistake  for  a woodchuck  at  an  estimated 
distance  of  forty  to  forty-five  feet.  These 
questions  were  asked  of  the  victim  and  later 
supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  of- 
fender: 

Q.  “Did  you  make  a request  of  Mr. 

to  pay  any  of  these  bills?’’ 

A.  “Yes  sir.” 

Q.  “When?” 

A.  “After  I was  out  of  the  hospital.” 

Q.  “What  did  he  tell  you?” 

A.  “He  told  me  he  was  simply  a W.  P.  A. 
worker  and  couldn’t  pay.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  bills  will  ever  be 
paid  by  the  offender.  His  license  has  been 
revoked  for  five  years  and  he  has  been 
ordered  to  pay  the  doctor  and  hospital  bills 
before  the  license  will  be  reinstated. 

May  I contrast  this  case  with  another  to 
prove  that  some  people  at  least  are  still 


cognizant  of  both  their  moral  and  financial 
liabilities,  despite  a poor  financial  condition. 

Last  year  we  reviewed  a case  in  which 
two  negro  hunters  were  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident. They  were  hunting  woodchucks  to- 
gether in  the  late  summer.  Each  had  taken 
a position  well  known  to  the  other,  but  one 
of  them  had  moved  to  a new  location  in 
the  belief  that  his  luck  would  improve.  But 
it  got  worse.  His  friend,  seeing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a woodchuck,  declared  that  he 
watched  its  movements  for  fully  two  minutes. 
Being  satisfied  that  it  was  a woodchuck  he 
fired  and  lan  to  the  spot  some  seventy-five 
yards  away,  only  to  find  that  he  had  injured 
his  friend.  Rendering  every  possible  assist- 
ance the  wounded  man  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  and  confined  for  three  weeks.  The 
victim  testified: 

Q.  “How  much  was  your  hospital  and 
doctor  bills?” 

A.  “I  don’t  know,  sah.” 

Q.  “Can  you  estimate  them  for  me?” 

A.  “No,  sah,  Mr.  he  done  paid  ’em.” 

The  offender  was  then  called  and  testified 
under  oath 

Q.  “Did  you  pay  Mr.  ’s  hospital  and 

doctor  bills?” 

A.  “Yes,  sah.” 

Q.  “And  how  much  were  they?” 

A.  “The  hospital  bill  was  $84.00  and  the 

doctor  bill  was  $45.00.  I dun  paid  Mr.  ’s 

wages  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.” 

Q.  “How  much  did  you  pay  him?” 

A.  “You  see  he  is  an  ash  collector  and  I 
paid  him  three  doll’as  a day  while  he  was 
sick.” 

Q.  “Did  you  do  anything  else  for  Mr.  — ?” 
A.  “Yes,  sah;  I hired  a man  to  get  his 
ashes  and  paid  him  too.” 

Incidents  such  as  these  are  rare. 

What  is  to  become  of  dependent  persons, 
the  wives  and  innocent  children  in  these 
families  where  the  bread  winner  has  been 
taken  without  warning?  Many  are  destitute 
and  can  ill  afford  to  bury  the  body. 

Most  States  have  legislation  requiring  the 
payment  of  reasonably  substantial  sums  in 
cases  such  as  these.  Too  frequently  grand 
juries  have  refused  to  indict  defendants 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  made  sworn 
statements  of  the  circumstances,  sufficiently 
strong  to  convict  without  a question  of  doubt. 
The  bills  of  indictment  have  been  returned 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  marked,  “Bill  Ignoramus”, 
or  bill  ignored.  Sympathy  of  great  propor- 
tions must  certainly  react  favorably  to  the 
accused  in  these  cases  when  the  grand  jury 
apparently  believes,  “it  Wcis  an  accident” — “he 
didn’t  do  it  on  purpose.” 

They  are  not  nearly  so  charitable  in  many 
automobile  accident  cases,  often  returning 
criminal  bills  of  indictment  and  heavy  sums 
of  indemnity  in  civil  actions. 

Adding  to  the  problem  of  securing  financial 
relief,  survivors  are  frequently  told  by  their 

lawyers  that,  “Mr.  is  judgment  proof 

and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  filing  a civil 
suit.” 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  indemnify,  in 
adequate  sums,  those  persons  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  incapacitated  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  the  sur- 
vivors, when  loss  of  life  results. 

Possibly  a short  term  compulsory  insurance 
policy,  to  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  cost. 


would  solve  the  indemnity  problem.  I am  ® 
aware  that  there  are  persons  who  would  “'S 
contend  that  this  method  would  cause  more 
carelessness.  Good  authority  doubts  it  very  ® 
much.  Where  financial  responsibility  has, 
been  required  in  automobile  cases  the  records 
definitely  show  that  only  in  rare  cases  do 
these  persons  become  second  offenders.  Those  * 
who  are  involved  in  hunting  accident  cases,  ® 
involving  heavy  cash  payments,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  such  a policy  after 
having  been  in  an  accident. 

Most  certainly  those  who  have  been  theil” 
offenders  in  hunting  accidents,  and  particu-1 
larly  those  whose  licenses  have  been  re- 
voked, should  not  be  permitted  to  hunt  or 
trap  again  until  they  could  furnish  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  for  a reasonable 
period  of  time  following  restoration  of  license  " 
privileges.  ‘I 

Educational  programs  conducted  in  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  with  competent  in-  ■' 
structors  in  firearms  would  prove  highly 
beneficial.  The  youth  of  our  country  must  ^ 
be  trained  to  handle  and  respect  a flrearm,j  * 
whether  intended  for  use  in  hunting,  general  ® 
recreational  pursuit,  or  self-defense.  ' ’ 

Recently  I learned  of  a school  teacher  in  ’ 
Ohio  who  hit  upon  a novel  and  instructive!!' 
plan.  Utilizing  his  own  personal  time,  he^ 
recruited  from  the  high  school  boys  and|' 
girls  who  indicated  a desire  for  training  with 
firearms.  With  a sizeable  class,  that  has  not 
vet  lost  inlerest  in  more  than  a year’s  train- 
ing, he  taught  the  subject  from  the  ground 
up.  Commencing  with  the  story  of  gun., 
powder,  continuing  with  the  manufacture  of  I 
cartridges  and  shells,  the  class  was  taken  stepi 
by  step  through  the  handling  of  firearms,  to 
range  fire  and  finally  competition.  There  are 
some  splendid  shots  among  the  students.  If 
none  of  these  students  ever  does  any  hunting 
they  have  at  least  been  well  grounded  in 
the  safe  handling  of  firearms.  Our  compli- 
ments to  the  teacher  and  his  achievement. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  might  well 
sponsor  similar  instruction  for  youthful 
members,  and  from  the  results  of  a recent 
survey  it  might  be  well  to  start  with  the; 
present  generation. 

Two  hundred  eighty  offenders  queried,  out 
of  three  hundred  twenty-five  non-fatal  hunt- 
ing accidents,  indicated  that  but  fifty-one  are 
members  of  a sportsmen’s  organization;  only  _ 
eight  were  members  of  a rifle  club;  and  but , 
thirty-eight  had  military  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  government  where  they  might 
have  received  instruction  in  firearms. 

The  families  of  forty-two  victims  were 
queried,  and  thirty-one  replies  were  received. 
Of  these,  we  were  informed  that  but  three  i 
of  the  victims  had  military  service;  one  was  i 
a member  of  a rifle  club,  and  only  four  were 
members  of  a sportsmen’s  organization. 

The  field  of  education  on  this  subject  is  a; 
wide  one  and  should  be  vigorously  encour- 
aged. 

The  causes  and  remedies  of  hunting  acci- 
dents have  been  studied  by  experts  of  every  I 
description.  Some  have  placed  the  problem  i 
in  a test  tube  and  veiwed  it  from  all  angles. 
Others  have  viewed  it  microscopically,  sur- 
rounded by  large  quantities  of  statistical  re- 
ports. Laws  have  been  passed  and  rigidly 
enforced.  licenses  have  been  revoked  and 
defendants  ordered  to  pay  huge  medical  and 
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hospital  bills.  The  examination  of  hunters, 
both  for  vision  and  capabilities  in  handling 
weapons,  has  been  suggested  and  so  far  dis- 
carded. And  still  we  have  too  many  hunt- 
ing accidents! 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  facts  no 
matter  how  displeasing  they  may  be,  and  no 
plan  can  ever  be  successful  until  every  single 
person  who  goes  into  the  fields  or  woods  to 
hunt  is  willing  to  entirely  subordinate  him 
or  herself  to  the  two  main  causes  of  hunt- 
ing accidents  — greed  and  — carelessness. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  AND 
i COOK  SMALL  GAME 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

To  prepare:  After  pheasant  has  been  pick- 
,ed,  dressed  and  washed  inside  and  outside, 

1 and  dried,  fill  with  bread  and  egg  stuffing, 

I also  green  peppers  if  desired.  Truss  with 
'string  into  compact  shape,  and  lay  securely 
j on  it’s  back  in  roasting  pan.  Dredge  trussed 

i pheasant  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper,  dot  with 
bits  of  butter,  and  place  in  hot  oven.  Have 
the  oven  pretty  hot  when  the  bird  is  placed 
in  it,  so  as  to  at  once  seal  the  savory  juices 
within  the  meat.  As  soon  as  the  flour  is 
browned,  reduce  temperature  to  350  °F.  and 
begin  to  baste  with  a cup  of  hot  water  every 
.JijlO  minutes  or  so;  never  stick  a fork  tine  in 
l!  the  breast  or  other  portions  of  the  bird,  as 
[j  this  will  permit  the  liquids  to  escape, 
i Roast  as  recommended  for  one  hour  for  a 
: i 2 or  3 pound  pheasant,  and  considerably 
jjmore  for  4 to  41/2  pound  ringneck,  as  this 
» gentleman  will  likely  be  a much  more  mature 
game  bird.  Bird  should  be  well  browned  and 
golden  in  lighter  parts,  when  you  take  him 
out.  Depends  a good  deal  upon  how  the 
family  likes  their  meat — rare,  medium,  or 
well  done — and  also,  the  age  of  the  bird. 

I Mashed  potatoes,  roast  Irish  or  sweet  pota- 
toes, stewed  tomatoes,  chili  sauce,  and  hot 
biscuits,  all  go  well  with  roast  pheasant.  So, 
also,  does  cranberry  sauce,  cucumber  pickles, 
chow  chow  or  green  tomato  relish. 

Stuffing  for  roast  pheasant:  4 cups  of  bread 
crumbs,  1 teaspoonful  of  salt,  V4  teaspoon  of 
pepper,  3 eggs,  slightly  beaten,  V2  teaspoon 
of  sage,  sprinkle  of  thyme,  bits  of  parsley, 
green  peppers  cut  up  as  desired,  and  a little 
milk.  Mix  in  order  given,  combine  thorough- 
ly, and  use  to  stuff  pheasant,  guinea  fowl, 
chicken,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  or  any  game 
bird  or  fowl,  of  the  upland  type.  Fine  for 
domestic  or  wild  turkey. 

Roast  Quail 

Prepare  and  stuff  exactly  like  pheasant  or 
grouse.  Place  in  hot  oven  until  brown,  then 
reduce  to  350°F.  Baste  with  hot  water,  every 
i now  and  then.  Bake  at  least  20  minutes,  or 
until  breasts  are  tender.  Provide  1 to  2 quail, 
per  person,  if  possible.  Serve  with  mashed 
or  baked  Irish  potatoes,  baked  sweet  potatoes, 
stewed  tomatoes,  crisp  celery,  peas,  and  chili 
sauce,  chow  chow,  green  pepper  relish  or 
pepperslaw 


; “Deer  raising  havoc  with  planted  patches 
at  Ney  Shed;  also  ringnecks  have  done  much 
damage  to  corn  at  Maiden  Creek.” — Game 
Protector  Herbert  Diehl,  Berks,  Lebanon  and 
Schuylkill  Counties. 


THE  GREAT  HORNED 

sportsmens’  organizations  conduct  vermin 
control  campaigns,  when  they  doubtless 
would  have  been  killed  regardless  of  their 
status  under  the  bounty  regulations,  the 


OWL  Continutqi  from  /’age  I I 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  felt  that  the 
desired  con'rol  of  these  birds  was  not  effect- 
ed by  the  payment  of  bounties.  Thus  the 
policy  was  discontinuc'd. 


All  identifirations  were  based  upon  the  presence  of  characteristic  hones,  feathers,  fur, 
appendages  and  smaller  items  which  lead  to  positive  identification  of  the  prey. 


FIGURE  II 


Weight  (lbs.) 

Wingspread  (ins.)  ... 
Length  (ins.) 


Maximum 

4.10 

57.3 

24.2 


MATURE  MALES 


Minimum 
1.46 

49.0 

19.1 


Average* 

2.879 

52.808 

21.325 


MATURE  FEMALES 
Maximum  Minimum  Average* 

5.10  1.89  3.764 

60.2  51.4  56.286 

25.7  19.7  22.611 


• Average  weights  and  measurements  given  are  those  derived  from  a compilation  of  all  mature  speci- 
mens rather  than  from  that  of  the  two  extremes. 

FIGURE  III 

MAMMALIAN  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

MAMMAL  Xo.  of  % Mammalian  q Total 

Number  Stomachs  Diet  Diet 

(Sylvilagus  sp.)  476  476 


1.  Rabbit 

2.  Mice  (includes  the  genera  Microtus,  Peromyscus, 

Zapus  and  Musi  179  145 

3.  Rats  (includes  Rattus  norvegicus  and  Neotoma 

pennsylvanica)  85  83 

4.  Grey  Squirrel  (Sciunis  carolinensis ) 32  32 

5.  Shrews  (includes  the  genera  Blarina  and  Surex) 22  15 

6.  Red  Squirrel  (Sciurus  hiidsonicus)  18  18 

7.  Skunk  (Mephitis  nigra)  10  10 

8.  Mole  (Scalopus  aquaticus)  5 4 

9.  Opossum  ( Didelphlis  virginianus)  4 4 

10.  Muskrat  (Ondatra  zihethica)  4 4 

11.  Varying  Hare  (Lepus  amencanus)  3 3 

12.  Bat  (Myotis  lucifugus)  3 3 

13.  Weasel  (Mustela  sp. ) 2 2 

14.  Fox  Squirrel  (Sciurus  niger)  1 1 

15.  Flying  Squirrel  ( G'laucomys  volans)  1 1 

16.  Porcupine  (Erethizon  dorsatiom)  1 1 

17.  Unidentified  Mammals  12  12 

Totals  858  814 


BIRDS 


AVIAN  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

No.  of 


Mammalian 

Diet 

55.47 

20.85 

9.90 

3.72 

2.56 

2.10 

1.17 

.58 

.50 

.50 

.35 

.40 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1.40 

100% 


q .\vian 


41.07 

15.44 

7.33 

2.76 

1.90 

1.55 

.86 

.43 

.34 

.34 

.26 

.26 

.17 

.00 

.09 

.09 

1.03 


74.01 


q Total 


Number 

Stomachs 

Diet 

1.  Poultry*  

66 

66 

27.73 

5.70 

2.  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  nmbellus  umbellus) 

22 

14 

9.25 

1.90 

3.  Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio  asio)  

13 

13 

5.4  7 

1.12 

4.  Ringneck  Pheasant  (Phasiamts  colchicus  torquatus)  . 

8 

8 

3.36 

.69 

5.  Bobwhite  Quail  (Colinus  virginianus  virginianus)... 

7 

7 

2.94 

.60 

6.  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  

4 

4 

1.68 

.34 

7.  Red  Shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  lineatus  Imeatus) 

2 

2 

.8  4 

.17 

8.  Long  Eared  Owl  (Asio  wilsonianus) 

0 

2 

.84 

.17 

9.  Wild  Duck  (Anatidae  sp. ) 

i 

i 

.42 

.09 

10.  Wild  T'urkey  (Meleaqris  gallopavo  silvestris)  

1 

1 

.42 

.09 

11.  Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparverius  sparvei'ius)  

1 

1 

.42 

.09 

12.  Crow  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos)  .... 

1 

1 

.42 

.09 

13.  Purple  Grackle  (Qiiiscalus  qtiiscula  qtiiscula)  

1 

1 

.42 

.09 

14.  Flicker  (Colaptes  axiratus  auratus)  

1 

1 

.42 

.09 

15.  Unidentified  Birds  

108 

104 

45.37 

9.31 

Totals  

. 238 

226 

100% 

20.5  4 

Includes  domestic  chicken,  duck.  Guinea  fowl  .and  turkey. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 
(Including  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  insects,  crustaceans  and  .uastrapols  i 


SPECIES 

1.  Snakes  (including  Thamnophis  sauritus.  Coluber 

( ovstrui  tor,  natrix  sp. ) 

2.  Hellbender  ( Cryptobram  hns  alle  aiiici  sis) 

3.  Fish  (species  unknown)  

4.  Insects  (Unclassified)  

5.  Crayfish  (Caynbartis  sp. ) 

6.  Snail  ( Pla^torbis  sp. ) 

Tota's  


Numlier 


15 

1 


No.  Stomai-hs 


13 

1 


29 


31 

5 

1 

61 


q Tot.-d  Diet 

1.30 
.09 
.60 
2 93 
.13 
.09 

5.4  4 
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An  Analysis  o(  Methods  used  to  Collect  Game-Kill  Reports 


Comparative  Compilation  Covering  Pennsylvania’s  Recorded  Game-Kill 
For  Five-Year  Period  (1935-1939) 


(Based  on  Field  Estimates,  1935  and  1936;  For  Years  1937,  1938  and  1939  on 
Complete  Tabulations  of  Hunters’  Reports.) 


SPECIES 

1935 

1936 

1937 

(93%*) 

1938 
(98%  ’) 

1939 

(S8V2  <Jo  •) 

Total  Kill 
For  Period 

/.verage 
Annual  Ki’i 

Elk 

Deer  (Antlere(3  Bucks).  . . . 

Deer  (Antlerless) 

Bears  

Rabbits  

Hares  

Squirrels  . 

Raccoons  

Wild  Turkeys 

Ringneck  Pheasants 

Ruffed  Grouse ........... 

Quail  

Woodcock  - 

Shore  Birds . 

Waterfowl  

Grackles  (Blackbirds) 

Woodchucks 

(Closed) 
23.802 
46.668 
402 
1.971.505 
8,659 
1.193,856 
33,579 
4.498 
281.000 
190.955 
217.247 
36.856 
12.390 
20.456 
83,920 
No  Record 

(Closed) 
18,084 
(Closed) 
356 
1,338,892 
(Closed) 
373,785 
34,736 
5,208 
267,890 
96,909 
42,095 
25.455 
17,407 
27.546 
60,245 
No  Record 

(Closed) 
39.347 
(Closed) 
537 
3.074.820 
2,420 
1.056,408 
29.842 
6.619 
371.526 
177.683 
105.795 
57.244 
12.657 
16.758 
78.543 
No  Record 

(Closed) 

(Closed) 

171.662 

384 

4.263.759 

2.120 

1.106.914 

36.046 

6.766 

517.280 

224,479 

109.891 

50.085 

8.717 

21.329 

78.613 

145,528 

(Closed) 

49,106 

14.581 

535 

3.804,701 

(Closed) 

945,471 

38.452 

5,191 

471.539 

237.245 

111.674 

40,816 

6.294 

38,474 

47.449 

178.691 

(Closed) 

130.339 

232.911 

2.214 

14.453.677 

13.199 

4.676.434 

172.655 

28,282 

1.909.235 

927,271 

586.702 

210.456 

57.465 

124,563 

348.770 

324.219 

(Closet  ) 
26.067 
46.582 
442 
2.800.735 
2,640 
935,286 
34,531 
5.656 
381.847 
185.454 
117.340 
42.091 
11.493 
24.912 
69.754 
(a)162,109 

Total  Pieces  of  Game  ... 

4,125,793 

2,308.608 

5,030,199 

6.743.573 

5,990,219 

24,198,392 

4.936,939 

Total  Weight  in  Tons.  . . . 
(Hog  Dressed) 

6,391 

3.106 

6,402 

12,762 

8.897 

37,558 

7,512 

LICENSES  ISSUED 

Resident  

Non-resident  

606.469 

8,460 

534.573 

7,124 

598.261 

8.357 

654,146 

7.584 

652,323 
8,991  1 

3,045.772 

40,516 

609.154 

8,103 

* Percentag’es  iniilicate  number  of  hunters’  reports  on  which  taliuiation  is  based, 
(a)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  record  for  2 years  only. 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 
Connecticut  did,  or  to  break  down  the 
licenses  issued  into  age  groups,  occupation 
groups,  etc.,  and  then  utilize  comparable 
samples  in  making  the  tabulation.  However, 
to  do  the  latter  it  would  probably  require 
almost  as  much  clerical  work  as  is  necessary 
to  make  (he  complete  tabulation  by  the 
punch  card  method.  The  drawback  to  any 
plan  which  does  not  compel  everyone  to 
report  is  that  hunters  tend  to  become  in- 
creasingly careless  year  by  year  when  they 
find  that  a complete  tabulation  is  not  being 
made,  that  checking  on  cheating  is  not  done; 
and  certainly  the  check  against  reports  of 
issuing  agents  would  be  far  less  thorough. 

Records  for  25  Years 

Pennsylvania’s  game-kill  records  for  the 
past  25  years  ( the  first  22  years  based  on  field 
etimates,  the  remaining  3 on  individual  re- 
ports) are  not  only  interesting  but  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Commission.  They  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  in  two  condensed 
tables. 

Since  we  do  not  obtain  reports  from  farm- 
ers who  may  hunt  on  their  own  and  adjacent 
lands  without  licenses  (but  a large  percent- 
age of  whom  do  regularly  secure  licenses), 
the  figures  we  have  recorded,  except  during 
one  five-year  span,  are  still  considerably  be- 
low the  actual  kill.  However,  they  give  the 
Commission  some  very  definite  trends.  For 
example,  an  analysis  of  these  figures  indi- 
cate that  our  average  kills  of  cottontail  rab- 
bits and  squirrels,  considering  the  large  num- 
bers involved,  have  been  holding  up  fairly 
well  throughout  the  entire  period;  that  Penn- 
sylvanians still  enjoy  wild  turkey  hunting  and 
that  the  supply  of  these  birds  has  recently 
been  considerably  higher  than  in  previous 
years;  that  ruffed  grouse  have  gone  through 
their  usual  high  and  low  periods  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  elsewhere;  and  that  bobwhite 
quail  are  furnishing  a considerable  amount 
of  sport  for  Pennsylvania  hunters,  notwith- 
standing our  severe  winters  which  periodic- 
ally decimate  the  breeding  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ringneck  kill  now  annually  exceeds  the  com- 
bined bag  of  our  native  ruffed  grouse  and 
bobwhite  Ciuail. 

The  most  striking  figures  of  all,  of  course, 
are  the  statistics  on  our  kill  of  deer  and 
bears.  During  the  period  when  the  deer  herd 
made  such  an  amazing  increase  our  growing 
young  forests  began  shading  out  much  suc- 
culent undergrowth,  and  the  deer  seriously 
overbrowsed  that  which  remained.  The  result 
is  that  our  forest  species  of  game,  such  as 
ruffed  grouse  and  varying  hares  (and  in  some 
sections  cottontails  and  wild  turkeys)  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  suitable  food  and  cover. 
Naturally  in  such  areas  their  numbers  have 
decreased  very  noticeably.  The  varying  hare 
is  our  best  barometer  of  this  changed  con- 
dition. In  former  years  the  kill  of  these  ani- 
mals was  quite  high.  Now  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  large  portions  of  the  deer  country, 
and  we  have  no  open  season  for  them  at 
this  time. 

As  will  be  observed  from  these  tables,  the 
total  annual  bag  of  game  has  held  up  re- 
markably well  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
severe  winters  and  the  enormous  increase 


in  the  average  annual  number  of  hunters. 
Under  present-day  conditions  the  game  sup- 
ply must  he  distributed  among  more  men, 
and  the  average  kill  per  man  is  lower  than 
it  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 

With  the  complete  tabulations  of  the  past 
three  year=  as  a start,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
invaulable  these  statistics  will  be  to  the  Com- 
mission in  planning  its  programs  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  hence. 

Conclusions  and  General  Recommendations 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  wildlife 
administrators  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Alaska  need  dependable  statistics  for 
their  guidance  in  discharging  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities, or  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing factual  information  to  legislative  bodies. 
They  need  them  especially  as  a guide  in 
future  planning.  Every  official  except  two 
who  responded  to  the  recent  questionnaire 
indicated  a desire  for  such  statistics;  the 
other  two  did  not  deem  them  of  value. 

From  studies  made  by  the  writer  and 
numerous  others,  it  is  clearly  evident  (1) 
that  license  agents  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  collect  information  when  applicants  apply 
for  new  licenses;  (2)  that  the  information  so 
obtained  is  too  incomplete  and  is  generally 
unreliable,  (3)  that  many  who  held  licenses 
the  previous  season  do  not  secure  licenses 
and  therefore  submit  no  reports  when  the 
license  agents  make  such  collections;  (4) 
that  the  information  so  assembled  is  far  too 
slow  reaching  the  administrators  to  be  of 
value  except  lor  statistical  records;  and  (5) 
that  other  important  values,  which  might  be 
obtained  bj’'  individualizing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  the  reports  direct  to  the  de- 
partment piomptly  after  the  season,  are  lost. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  analysis  of  dif- 
ferent systems  in  use  and  the  problems  en- 
countered, the  following  recommendations 
are  submitted: 

1.  That  every  State,  Province  and  Territory 
in  North  America  should  work  toward  the 


collection  of  reasonably  complete,  com- 
parable game-kill  statistics, 

2.  That  it  is  wise  to  plan  our  procedure 
carefully,  then  stick  to  the  same  general 
method  indefinitely  so  that  statistics  may 
be  trul  ’ comparable. 

3.  That  statistical  experts  and  tabulating  I 
machine  firms  should  be  consulted  re- 
lative to  forms  and  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  methods  to  use  before  print- 
ing forms. 

4.  That  the  reporting  forms  should  always 
be  made  as  simple  as  humanly  possible 
so  the  licensee  may  easily  understand  what 
is  wanted,  thereby  avoiding  confusion  and 
resistance  to  filing.  It  is  unwise  to  ask 
for  information  that  may  not  readily  be 
supplied  by  the  average  hunter.  Reporting 
forms  should  preferably  be  part  of  the 
license,  a self-addressed  mailing  card. 

5.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
reports  from  all  holders  of  licenses, 
whether  any  game  has  been  killed  or 
not,  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  the  general  hunting  season  to 
assure  reasonable  accuracy.  Reports  filled 
out  months  later  are  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
and  of  little  value  in  handling  situations 
where  prompt  regulatory  steps  are  de- 
sirable. 

6.  That  the  plan  adopted  be  enforceable,  but 
that  it  be  approached  educationally  at  the 
beginning.  The  penalty  should  be  barely 
enough  to  cover  cost  of  collection.  Denial 
of  licen.'^e  has  psychological  value,  but  if 
not  enforced  it  soon  loses  its  effectiveness. 
However,  denial  of  licenses  for  the  next 
year  for  failure  to  report  game  bagged 
requires  costly  central  record  and  follow- 
up systems,  and  can  be  managed  efficient- 
ly only  where  all  licenses  are  issued  from 
a central  point.  The  objections  to  such 
central  issuance  seem  to  outweigh  the 
advantages. 


jEP'Ul.O 
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Comparative  Compilation  Covering  Pennsylvania’s  Recorded  Game-Kill  For  25  Years  (1915-1939! 

(Based  on  Field  Estimates  1915  to  1936  Inclusive;  For  Years  1937,  1938  and  1939  on  Complete  Tabulations  of  IIunt<-rs'  Keports.) 


SPECIES 


Elk 

I Deer  (Antlered  Bucks). 
Deer  (**Antlerless).  . . 

|Bears  

I Rabbits  

I Hares  ...  

(Squirrels  

'Raccoons  . 

(Wild  Turkeys ......  . 

Ringneck  Pheasants.  . 

I Ruffed  Grouse ...... 

Quail  

Woodcock  . 

Shore  Birds  . . 

Waterfowl  

Grackles  (Blackbirds). 
Woodchucks 


Total  Pieces  of  Game . 


Total  Weight  in  Tons.  . 
(Hog  Dressed) 


LICENSES  ISSUED 

Resident  . 

Non-resident  ........ 


First  Five  Years 
1915-1919 

Second  Five  Years 
1920-1924 

Third  Five  Years 
1925-1929 

Fourth  Five  Years 
1930-1934 

Fifth  FIvd  V<*ar? 
1935  19::9* 

Knttre  25  Year  I'er1t»d 

Total  Kill 

Averag’e 

Total  Kill 

Average 

Total  Kill 

Average 

Total  Kill 

Average 

Total  Kill 

A v»*rag»‘ 

Total  Ite 

A VtT.ige 

For  Period 

An'ualKill 

For  Period 

An’ual  Kill 

P’or  Period 

An’ual  Kill 

For  Period 

An'ual  Kill 

For 

An’ual  Kill 

corded  Kill 
25  Years 

Annual  Kill 

None 

None 

33 

6 

59 

12 

6 

1 

(('losed* 

98 

4 

9.427 

1.885 

28,485 

5,697 

56.129 

11.225 

106.252 

21.250 

i:;0.329 

2 k.  Of,  7 

::  .ft.k'.J 

19  212 

None 

None 

134 

26 

27,421 

5,484 

76.234 

15.246 

232.911 

46.582 

T'oi 

19  461 

1.850 

370 

2.922 

584 

2.325 

4 6 5 

2.010 

402 

2.214 

4 4 2 

n ..1 

4 5 • 

10.605.035 

2.121.007 

19,299.860 

3.859.972 

15.985.414 

3.197.083 

13.509.892 

2.701.978 

1 1.453.677 

2. 890.7:;:. 

7 3 , 8 s 7 ^ 

2.952.981 

During-  this  period  no  separate  record  of  hares 

killed  was 

maintained 

107.871 

21.574 

13.1  99 

2.6  J'l 

121.070 

(a)12.  l'»7 

1.371.195 

274.239 

4.882.560 

976.512 

4,591.264 

918.252 

3.606.903 

721.380 

4.676.434 

935,286 

1J.138.:;  ,6 

76  1.867 

103,601 

20.720 

279,260 

55,852 

212.176 

42,435 

166.964 

33.392 

1 7 2 . 6 :<  r. 

34.531 

934.6',i. 

37.377 

19,524 

3.905 

21.465 

4.293 

13,507 

2.701 

17.081 

3.416 

28.282 

5.656 

99.859 

3.993 

22.088 

4.417 

142.496 

28.499 

705,799 

141.159 

1.333.704 

266.741 

1.909.235 

381,847 

4.1i:;.::22 

1 6 4 . 4 8 

711.906 

142,381 

2,260.440 

452.088 

1.129.705 

225.941 

688.056 

137.611 

927.271 

185,454 

5,717.:'.78 

2 2K.C:J9 

127,886 

25,577 

491,065 

98,213 

955.674 

191.135 

751.101 

150,220 

586.702 

117.3411 

2.912.428 

I 16.458 

{117,239 

{ 23.448 

(147,747 

{ 29,549 

(281,912 

( 56,382 

(242,412 

{ 48,480 

210,45«i 

42.091 

ii.49:i 

(1,057. 331 

( 43,27.7 

110.091 

22,018 

241,945 

48,389 

261,641 

52.328 

158,056 

31,611 

124.563 

24.912 

896,300 

35  S45 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

59,821 

<b)  59.821 

758.890 

151.778 

348.770 

69.754 

1. 167. 181 

((■)io6.os:i 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Record 

No  Reconl 

324.219 

(d)U3,109 

324.219 

^e»l  6 1.824 

13,199,842 

2.639.967 

27.798.412 

5,559.680 

24,282,847 

4,904.423 

21.525.432 

4.305.080 

24,1!».S.392 

4.936.93!» 

111.004.925 

4.653.929 

10,761 

2.152 

27,638 

5,527 

27.060 

5.415 

29.670 

5.934 

37.558 

7.512 

133.087 

5,308 

(See  comments  below) 

1,580,671 

316.134 

2,367,134 

473.426 

2,486,881 

497.376 

2,733,625 

546,725 

3,045.772 

6 0 fi  .154 

12.214.0.S:; 

4 8 S . 5 6 3 

3,388 

677 

10.488 

2.097 

17,550 

3,510 

31,214 

6,243 

40,516 

H.lfi;: 

Hi;:,  156 

4.126. 

' • Figures  for  1937  are  based  on  complete  tabulation  of  reports  from  93  7t>  of 

I hunters:  1938,  98%:  and  1939.  9SVb%. 

1 (a)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  record  for  10  years  only. 

(b)  Record  kept  for  1 year  only  during  this  period. 

(c)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  record  for  11  years  only. 

(d)  Record  kept  for  2 years  only  during  this  period. 

(e)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  record  for  2 years  only. 


**  The  first  big  reduction  in  does  occurred  in  1928.  Up  lo  that  tinie.  with  few 
minor  exceptions,  all  deer  bagged  were  antlered  bucks.  During  the  entire 
period  330.304  antlered  bucks  and  336.014  antlerle.'^e  deer,  or  a total  of 
666,918  were  bagged.  No  antlered  buck  seasons  in  1928  an<I  1938.  Alxxit 
25%  of  antlerless  deer  were  males. 

Comments  on  1920-19*24  Perio<l 

During  this  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  calculate  the  statewide  kill, 
using  the  estimates  of  field  officers  and  limited  sample  tabulations  of  in- 
dividual reports  from  hunters  as  a basis.  Without  much  more  complete 
tabulations  this  was  found  to  be  unsafe,  so  this  method  was  thereafter 
discontinued.  This  accounts  for  the  high  figures  recorded  during  said  period. 


Rubber?. ..Leather?.. .Fall  Footgear?. ..Problem  Plagues  Hunters 


[j  TWTHAT  kind  of  footgear  shall  the  out- 
e-  W doorsman  buy  for  the  fall  hunting 
ij  season?  That  is  a question  over  which  almost 
every  hunter  puzzles  at  one  time  or  another. 

To  begin  with  a great  deal  depends  on 
ft  naving  footgear  of  the  right  kind,  suited  to 
le  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put.  Without  it 
at  the  best  of  trips  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  or  at 
i4  least  badly  handicapped.  The  hunter,  like 
t any  other  outdoorsman,  travels  on  his  feet 
* and  if  they  are  uncomfortable  they  manage 
4 to  take  a lot  of  the  joy  out  of  living.  Despite 
® the  wide  range  of  footwear,  in  leather  and 
rubber,  of  many  types  and  varying  prices 
f from  which  the  hunter  can  choose,  the  prob- 
j lem  is  not  easy  of  solution. 

' Most  men  prefer  boots  of  one  kind  or 
^ another  to  low  shoes.  I for  one  heartily  con- 
j cur  in  this  opinion.  True,  a lot  of  hunters 
. buy  a boot  two  inches  or  more  higher  than 
j , they  require.  But  for  the  rough  and  ready 
. usage  of  the  autumn  seasons  I for  one  want 
nothing  to  do  with  low  shoes. 

I When  it  is  all  said  and  done  the  boot  ques- 
e tion  pretty  much  sums  up  to  this:  No  leather 
f is  really  waterproof.  Water-resistant,  yes,  but 
1 not  100  percent  so.  The  greatest  advantage 
f of  leather  shoes  or  boots  over  rubber  is  the 
! fact  that  they  permit  the  feet  to  “breathe” 
' and  so  cause  less  perspiration.  That  auto- 
1 matically  indicates  that  they  are  porous.  And 
fill  those  pores  with  grease  as  you  will,  no 
leather  shoe  that  I have  ever  tested — and  I 
' have  tested  plenty — will  remain  completely 
waterproof  through  the  rigors  of  a long  day 
in  the  himting  field. 


by 

Kenneth  A.  Reid  ^ 

★ 

Boot  Grease  Will  Help 

There  are  various  boot  greases  and  dres- 
sings available  that  will  help  a lot.  Several 
commercial  kinds  are  excellent.  One  of  the 
best  I have  tried  is  cheaply  and  easily  made 
at  home  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  a 
cheap  grade  of  castor  oil  and  melted  beef 
tallow.  Apply  it  liberally.  It  will  keep  the 
leather  soft  and  as  nearly  waterproof  as  any- 
thing I knew  of.  But  it’s  messy  around  the 
house  or  camp.  Better  keep  the  boots  away 
from  the  rugs  and  the  wife's  best  furniture 
after  you  have  dressed  ’em. 

Rubber  tcotgear  is  heavy  and  undeniably 
hard  on  the  feet,  more  so  with  some  individ- 
uals than  with  others.  Many  men  seem  un- 
able to  endure  rubber  shoes.  But  for  those 
vhat  can  wear  ’em  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  completely  waterproof. 

Leather  for  Dry  Days 

Personally  I have  tried  out  various  types 
and  weights  of  shoes  and  boots,  both  leather 
and  rubber  for  hunting  use,  and  I have 
reached  some  pretty  definite  conclusions. 
However,  they  represent  only  my  own  choice. 
You  are  free  to  disagree,  but  here  they  are: 

For  dry  days,  bird  hunting,  rabbit  hunting 
or  squirrel  hunting,  give  me  a good  grade  of 


laced  leather  boot,  not  too  high  and  not  too 
heavy,  but  with  a hard  sole. 

For  wet  rainy  days  or  for  late  season  rab- 
bit hunting  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  or  small  pools  to  w'ade  through,  and 
decidedly  for  the  deer  and  coon  seasons 
which  are  almost  certain  to  bring  a lot  of 
wetness  underfoot,  give  me  a laced  rubber 
shoe,  or  a "feather-weight"  rubber  boot  of 
the  kind  that  fits  snugly  around  the  ankle 
and  fastens  at  the  top  with  a strap  or  short 
lace. 

Buy  Them  Big 

No  leather  shoes  for  me  in  deer  season, 
thank  you!  I’ve  tried  some  of  the  best  on 
the  markei,  greasing  ’em  morning  after 
morning  and  coming  back  to  camp  at  noon 
with  feet  drenched  from  melting  snow  and 
ready  to  ache  with  cold  if  I halted  on  a 
runway  fo-  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  buying  your  hunting  shoes,  either 
leather  or  rubber,  be  sure  to  get  ’em  roomy. 
About  two  sizes  larger  than  your  regular 
everyday  shoes  will  not  be  far  from  right. 
Pad  ’em,  especially  in  the  case  of  rubber, 
with  a felt  or  sheep's-wool  insole.  That  will 
insulate  your  foot  from  the  ground  and  is 
the  first  step  in  keeping  warm  feet  in  hunt- 
ing season  weather.  Then  plan  to  wear  two 
pairs  of  socks.  I prefer  a light  weight  silk 
pair  next  to  my  feet  and  a heavy  woolen 
pair  over  those.  That  is  the  remedy  for  cold 
feet,  of  wh'ch  so  many  men  complain  when 
wearing  rubber  footgear— Nation, 1 1 Dii  actor. 
Icaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  former 
member.  Pa.  Fish  Commission. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  FARMERS 

Since  small  game  hunting  is  conducted 
largely  on  privately  owned  farm  lands,  your 
favorite  sport  depends  on  your  being  a good 
sportsman.  When  you  hunt  on  a farm,  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  you  are  in  reality  the  guest 
of  the  farmer.  Respect  him  accordingly,  aid 
in  protecting  his  property,  and  less  land  will 
be  posted  against  hunting.  He  will  be  your 
friend  if  you  and  other  hunters  treat  him 
honorably. 

Every  good  sportsman  will: 

1.  Ask  a farmer’s  permission  to  hunt  on  his 
land,  and  park  his  car  where  it  won’t  in- 
terfere with  him. 

2.  Never  cut  or  otherwise  damage  fences; 
nor  leave  gates  open  or  bars  down;  nor 
destroy  posters. 

3.  Never  tear  down  stone  piles,  rail  piles, 
etc.,  in  quest  of  wounded  game. 

4.  Never  walk  on  freshly  seeded  grain  fields. 

5.  Never  shoot  near  buildings  or  livestock; 
nor  near  men  who  are  working. 

6.  Refrain  from  shooting  species  of  game 
which  the  farmer  requests  be  protected. 

7.  Never  carry  away  fruit  or  vegetables 
without  paying  for  them  unless  permis- 
sion is  first  secured. 

8.  Never  hunt  on  a farm  in  a group  of  more 
than  five;  nor  with  too  many  dogs. 

9.  Always  avoid  “combing”  an  area  for  the 
last  piece  of  game;  instead  leave  seed 
stock  for  next  year’s  breeding  season. 

10.  Never  overlook  an  act  of  vandalism  or  a 
violation  of  law  by  another  hunter.  Report 
such  act^"  to  the  proper  person,  either  a 
game  protector,  the  farmer  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  land,  or  to  the  Gam.e  Com- 
mission in  Harrisburg. 

11.  Cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  farmer  or 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  land. 

12.  When  the  day’s  hunt  is  finished,  take 
time  to  thank  the  farmer  for  the  courtesy 
he  extended,  and  even  offer  to  share  game 
secured  with  him. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALENDAR 


For  November,  1940 


Date 

Day  of 
Week 

Sun 

Rises 

Sun 

Sets 

November 

1,  Friday  

6:36 

5:05 

n 

2,  Saturday 

6:37 

5:04 

u 

n 

3,  Sunday 

4,  Monday  

6:40 

5:01 

n 

5,  Tuesday 

6:41 

5:00 

(( 

6,  Wednesday  . . . 

6:42 

4:59 

u 

7,  Thursday  . . . . 

6:43 

4:59 

il 

8,  Friday  

6:44 

4:57 

(( 

9,  Saturday  

6:46 

4:56 

(( 

(« 

10,  Sunday 

11,  Monday  

6:48 

4:54 

n 

12,  Tuesday 

, 6:49 

4:54 

13,  Wednesday  . . . 

6:50 

4:53 

(( 

14,  Thursday  . . . . 

6:51 

4:52 

(( 

15,  Friday  

6:52 

4:51 

(( 

16,  Saturday 

6:54 

4:50 

(( 

17,  Sunday 

18,  Monday  

6:56 

4:49 

19,  Tuesday 

6:57 

4:48 

20,  Wednesday  . . . 

6:58 

4:47 

tt 

21,  Thursday  . . . . 

6:59 

4:47 

H 

22,  Friday  

7:00 

4:46 

it 

23,  Saturday 

7:01 

4:46 

it 

it 

24,  Sunday 

25,  Monday 

7:04 

4:45 

(( 

26,  Tuesday 

7:05 

4:44 

it 

27,  Wednesday  . . . 

7:06 

4:44 

i t 

28,  Thursday  . . . . 

7:07 

4:43 

it 

29,  Friday  

7:08 

4:43 

it 

30,  Saturday 

7:09 

4:43 

OFnCIAL  1940  OPE3^  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(AS  FIXED  BY  GAME  COMIMISSION  AT  MEETING  OF  JULY  11,  1&40). 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  Traps  may  not  be  set  before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping 
in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon  daily  limit. 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 

BAG  LIMITS 

SEASONS 

limit  three  days’  bag) 

Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

4 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Sept.  30 

Ruffed  Grouse  

2 

10  ) 

Quail,  Bobwhite  

5 

15 

Hungarian  Partridges  (3  counties  only)*  ... 

2 

6 1 

Wild  Turkey  (See  8 counties  closed  below)  * 

1 

1 1 

1 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

2 

12  ' 

^ Nov.  1 

Nov.  30 

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds)  

Unlimited  i 

I 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

4 

20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  Combined 

1 

1 

1 

1 

kinds  

6 

20 

1 

Squirrels,  Red  

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30, 1941 

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunt- 

ing  party  

1 

15 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 

Raccoons,  by  traps  (21  counties  closed  below)* 

15 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  (See 

10  counties  closed  below)*  

1 

1 1 

1 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

1 Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

five  or  more*  

2 

2 ) 

1 

Deer,  both  sexes,  except  those  with  only  a 

visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without 

1 

1 

points 

1 

1 ' 

1 Dec.  2 

Dec.  14 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 or  more 

6 

6 I 

1 

NO  OPEN  SEASON- — Chukar  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Deer  with  only  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points. 
Elk  and  Cub  Bears. 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 

Minks  

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*  

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  

Beavers  (Traps  only;  27  counties  closed)*  . . . 

Opossums  and  Skunks  


Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Jan.  31, 1941 

4 

Nov.  1 

Jan.  31, 1941 

Unlimited 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  31 

3 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  15, 1941 

Unprotected 

until 

Sept.  30,  1941 

♦SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  b©  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 

HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES — Hungarian  Partridges  may  be  killed  only  in  the  counties  of  Lycoming. 
Montour  and  Northumberland. 

TURKEY — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest.  Jefferson.  McKean,  Potter  and 
Warren  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver.  Berks.  Bucks.  Butler,  Cambria.  Carbon. 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Montgomery,  North- 
ampton, Northumberland,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  Snyder  and  York  Counties. 

BEAR — No  Bear  season  in  Adams.  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin  and  Perry  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPINCa — Otter  trapping  only  In  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPIN<3 — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Armstrong.  Beaver.  Bradford,  Cambria, 
Cameron.  Carbon,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lycoming, 
McKean.  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder.  Somerset.  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union, 
Washington,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES — Snares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron,  Clarion, 
Clinton.  Elk.  Forest,  McKean.  Pike.  Potter,  Susquehanna.  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties 
between  December  16  and  March  31,  1941. 

FEDERAL  SEASONS  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 


DAILY  BAG 
LIMITS 

15 

15 

4 

10* 

3 

15 

25 


1940  OPEN  SEASON 
(Sundays  Excepted) 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

Oct.  16-Oct.  30 

Oct.  16-Dec.  14 


Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sera  and  Coot), 

combined  kinds  

Sora  

Woodcock 

Wild  Ducks  (except  Wood  Ducks)  

Wild  Geese  (combined  kinds)  

Snipe,  Wilson’s  (Jacksnipe)  

Coots  (Mudhens)  

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ross’s  Geese,  Wood  Ducks  and  Swans.  Magazine  shotguns  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Standard  Time)  Ducks,  (3eese  and  Coots,  Sunrise  to  4 P.  M.;  Rails  and  Gallinules. 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M. , except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas  Sunrise  to  Sunset;  Woodcock  and  Snipe,  7 A.  M. 
to  6 P.  M.  EXCEPTION:  No  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  November  1. 

•In  the  daily  duck  limit  only  3 Canvaabacks,  Redheads.  Buffleheads  or  Ruddy  Ducks,  or  these  com- 
bined species,  may  be  taken.  Possession  limit:  Ducks,  Geese  and  Woodcock,  twice  the  daily  bag; 

other  species  daily  bag  only.  Possession  lawful  20  days  after  season. 

NOTE:  See  posters  in  Post  Offices,  or  writ©  Gam©  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  complete  regula- 

tions and  methods  of  hunting  migratory  game  birds. 


OBEY  THE  LAW  « » >>  HELP  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

Stop  the  cheater  by  reportins  his  license  number!  Automobile  license  numbers  will  help  too! 

The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are  real  sportsmen,  and  observe  the  law.  They  can  help  themselves 
by  reporting  promptly  those  who  violate.  (Use  the  list  below:) 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS 


COUNTY 

Adams  Leo  Bushman,  264  Baltimore  St.,  Gettysburg  

Allegheny  R.  A.  Liphart,  334  E.  11th  Ave.,  Homestead  

Armstrong R.  H.  McKissick,  129  Rebecca  St.,  Kittanning 

Beaver  J.  B.  McGregor,  1099  Turnpike  St.,  Beaver  

Bedford John  S.  Dittmar,  Loysburg  

Berks  Joseph  Leiendecker,  18  Berks  Place,  Wyomissing Reading 

Blair C.  C.  Brennecke,  2520  21st  Ave.,  Altoona  

Bradford Rodman  C.  Case,  927  Main  St.,  Towanda  

Bucks S.  Earl  Carpenter,  41  Taylor  Ave.,  Doylestown  

Butler  Troy  C.  Burns,  N.  Main  St.  Extension.  Butler  

Cambria  E.  B.  Thompson,  396  Coleman  Ave.,  Johnstown  

Cameron Max  N.  Ostrum,  321  Third  St.,  Emporium  

Carbon  W.  C.  Achey,  311  First  St.,  Weatherly  

Centre  Thomas  A.  Mosier,  120  N.  Spring  St.,  Bellefonte  

Chester  J-  E.  McCannon,  83  S.  5th  Ave.,  Coatesville  

Clarion  H.  J.  Updegraff,  Shippenville  

Clearfield  Frank  E.  Couse,  11  Weaver  St.,  Clearfield  

Clinton  M.  L.  Reeder.  R.  No  1,  Lock  Haven  

Columbia  M.  L.  Hagenbuch,  295  Penn  St.,  Bloomsburg  

Crawford  G.  W.  Keppler,  255  Locust  St.,  Meadville  

Cumberland  J.  M.  Foreman,  239  W.  South  St.,  Carlisle  

Dauphin  M.  P.  Motter,  4231  Elmerton  Ave.,  Colonial  Park  Harrisburg 

Delaware  B.  J.  Davis,  436  E.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Media  

Elk  E.  L.  Shields,  Eshbach  Road,  St.  Marys  

Erie  .John  G.  Kennedy.  238  E.  22nd  St.,  Erie  

Fayette  T.  T.  Schafer,  16  Wilmington  St.,  Uniontown  

Forest  Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta  

Franklin Wm.  W.  Britton,  573  E.  Catherine  St.,  Chambersburg  

Fulton  I.  C.  Baumgardner,  S.  2nd  St.,  McConnellsburg 

Greene  J.  F.  Blair,  123  N.  Richhill  St.,  Waynesburg  


Huntingdon T. 

Indiana  O. 


F.  Bell,  407  16th  St.,  Huntingdon  . . . . 
M.  Pinkerton,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Indiana 


Jefferson L.  J.  Haney.  Brookville 


W.  Fisher,  611  Washington  Ave..  Mifflintown 
E.  Jenkins,  Layton  Road,  Chinchilla  


Juniata  H 

Lackawanna  E. 

Lancaster  J.  M.  Haverstick,  741  College  Ave.,  Lancaster 

Lawrence  F.  L.  Coen,  R.  No.  5,  New  Castle  

Lebanon  Philip  K.  Melching,  409  Gannon  St.,  Lebanon  

Lehigh Wm.  A Moyer,  25  N.  18th  St.,  Allentown  

Luzerne  Samuel  K.  Weigel.  75  E.  Bennett  St.,  Kingston  

Lycoming F.  F.  Crosby,  1442  Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport  

McKean  Wm.  J.  Carpenter.  Anderson  St.,  Mt.  Jewett  

Mercer  Duane  E.  Lettie.  113  W.  Market  St.,  Mercer  

Mifflin R.  E.  McCoy,  317  Logan  St.,  Lewistown  

Monroe  A.  N.  Frantz,  75  Elk  St.,  E.  Stroudsburg  

Montgomery  Ambrose  Gerhart,  141  Central  Ave.,  Souderton  

Montour  B.  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St.,  Northumberland  

Northampton  M.  D.  Stewart,  1535  Northampton  St.,  Easton  

Northumberland  B.  P.  Yeager,  66  Queen  St..  Northumberland  

Groninger,  New  Bloomfield  

Stucke,  7806  Verree  Ave.,  Phila Pilgrim 

Lohmann,  High  St.,  Milford  

Logue,  107  W.  First  St.,  Coudersport  

Spencer.  Orwigsburg  

Snyder C.  F.  Walker,  Beavertown  

Somerset J.  S.  Shuler,  354  W.  Garrett  St.,  Somerset  

Sullivan  R.  E.  Latimer,  Muncy  Valley 

Susquehanna W.  D.  Denton,  New  Milford  

Tioga  L.  H.  Wood,  3 Eberenz  St..  Wellsboro  

Union F.  S.  Fisher,  400  Green  St.,  Mifflinburg  

Venango  W.  T.  Campbell,  523  Liberty  St.,  Franklin  

Warren  George  L.  Norris,  1007  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren  

Washington  C.  C.  Stainbrook.  52  Harrison  St.,  Washington  

Wayne  M.  R.  Miller,  30  Stanton  St.,  Honesdale  

Westmoreland R.  D.  Reed,  (Actg.)  1610  Ligonier  St.,  Latrobe  

Wyoming  Albert  A.  Wargo,  161  E.  Tioga  St.,  Tunkhannock  

York A.  C.  Ganster,  520  Girard  Ave.,  York  

Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  Game  Protectors  on  special  assignment,  those  in  charge  of  Land  Management, 
cmd  the  large  corps  of  Deputy  Game  Protectors. 

PLEASE  REFER  TO  INSIDE  OF  COVER  FOR  ADDRESSES  OF  FIELD  DIVISION  SUPERVISORS. 
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Look  BeFore  You  Shoot!  Save  a Fine;  Save  a Life^^ 

^HIS  SLOGAN,  adopted  from  the  poster  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue,  speaks  for 
•1-  itself.  It  is  a slogan,  or  rather  a warning,  that  eveiy  deer  hunter  should  observe 
without  fail  before  he  throws  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  When  the  Commission  declared 
a statewide  combination  deer  season  this  year,  some  hunters  said  that  human  life 
would  be  jeopardized,  others  that  the  herd  would  be  wiped  out. 

The  matter  of  human  life  and  its  safety  depends  upon  the  individual  hunter,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Commission  felt  duty  bound  not  to  throw  the  season  wide  open,  as 
is  commonly  alleged  by  those  opposed  to  the  statewide  season  on  bucks  and  does.  It 
declared  sp’ke  bucks  illegal,  thus  requiring  a hunter  to  be  just  as  careful  while  hunt- 
ing both  sexes  as  if  he  were  hunting  only  one.  In  other  words,  to  obey  the  low  he 
must  look  before  he  shoots  if  he  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  a buck  with  two  or  more 
points  to  the  antler,  or  whether  it  is  a deer  with  no  visible  antlers.  The  "spike  buck" 
is  the  safety  valve  upon  which  every  hunter  will  have  to  depend  if  he's  a careful, 
law-abiding  hunter.  The  Commission  is  constantly  exerting  every  effort  to  safeguard 
the  hunter.  If  he  uses  diligent  care  while  hunting  he  will  not  jeopardize  the  life  of 
any  fellow  hunter. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  exterminating  the  deer  herd.  Even  if  every  one 
of  the  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  sportsmen  who  hunt  deer  should  be  successful  in 
bagging  one  this  season  it  would  not  seriously  deplete  the  herd,  unless  there  is  a 
needless  concentration  of  hunters  in  a few  areas,  or  they  wholly  ignore  the  Commis- 
sion's request  to  devote  their  efforts  to  sections  where  deer  ore  known  to  be  too  abun- 
dant — especially  where  they  are  destroying  farm  crops.  There  ore  plenty  of  deer 
in  Pennsylvania  today,  many  of  them  where  there  should  be  none. 

They  need  to  be  thinned  out  and  the  Commission  feels  that  this  can  be  done 
easily  and  efficiently  if  every  hunter  looks  upon  it  as  a duty  and  goes  about  it  in  a 
business-like  way.  If  they  regard  the  season  as  a signal  to  go  forth  and  blast  at  every- 
thing they  see,  they  will  be  hindering  rather  than  helping  their  own  cause.  A lot  of 
good  sport  can  be  enjoyed  during  the  coming  deer  season  if  hunters  will  regard  it  in 
the  form  of  a definite  attempt  to  make  their  future  deer  hunting,  and  that  of  the  still 
larger  army  of  small  game  hunters,  not  only  better,  but  safer. 


I Co  further  emphasize  their  eampaien  to  make  hunters  more  safet.v  oonseious,  inemhers  of  the  fianie  ('oinmission  iinaiiiiiioiisly  acreed  at  a recent  ineetinc  to  wear  liricht 
i 'ed  hats  dnrine  the  small  and  larire  came  seasons  this  year.  In  the  ahove  picture  Coniinission  inenihers  are  heinc  personally  presented  «ith  these  hats  hy  K\eentive 
Director  Seth  Gordon.  Keadine  from  left  to  right:  William  G.  Fluke.  Saxton;  A.  W.  Lee.  .Ir..  rieartleld;  R.  T.ainherlon.  Franklin;  Fol.  Nicholas  Riddle,  rhiladelphia ; 
John  n.  Price.  Vice-President,  Scranton;  Samuel  G.  Castner.  Wiliiainsport;  Koss  I,,  l efller,  I’resident.  MeKeesporl;  and  Frank  R.  Foster,  riioenixvllle. 
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North  Ramp  over  North  Mountain  looking  Northwest  over  Muncs’  Valley,  Sullivan  County. 
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What  Do  You 


Do  With 


Yo  ur  Deer  Ski  ns? 


SPORTSMEN  of  the  State  can  contribute 
much  to  the  National  Defense  program 
if  they  will  have  their  deer  skins  tanned  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  Boy  Scouts  to  be  made 
into  money  belts  for  draftees  or  members 
of  the  National  Guard.  A similar  program 
is  already  operating  successfully  in  Canada 
where  the  Boy  Scouts  are  making  many  use- 
ful articles  for  the  soldiers. 

At  its  meeting  on  October  24,  the  Game 
Commission  enthusiastically  approved  and 
recommended  a program  comparative  in 
many  respects  to  the  Canadian  set-up,  and 
this  program  has  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  James 
E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  a statement  from 
him  assures  us  that  the  National  Office  can 
be  counted  upon  to  cooperate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Paul  Love,  Regional  Scout  Exe- 
cutive at  Philadelphia,  also  endorsed  “this 
very  interesting  and  timely  project  and  op- 
portunity for  promoting  this  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  as  out- 
lined by  Mr  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  who  also 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Camping  and 
Activities  Committee  of  Region  Three,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  comprised  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

The  management  and  success  of  the  pro- 
gram naturally  rest  with  the  sportsmen,  but 
by  way  of  suggestion  I believe  that  the 
logical  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  car- 
rying on  such  an  undertaking  would  be  for 
sportsmen’s  organizations  to  contact  their 
local  Scout  Headquarters  to  determine  if  and 
to  what  extent  the  troops  in  their  communi- 
ties would  utilize  tanned  hides. 

There  are  39  chartered  Scout  Coimcils  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  these  Councils  comprise 
more  than  3,168  Scout  Troops  with  a total 
I membership  of  75,239  Scouts.  Mr.  Love,  in 
j further  con>menting  on  the  program  said  that 
he  “felt  confident  the  Scout  Executives  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  promote  this 
project  through  the  troops  in  their  respec- 
tive councils,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Scout- 
masters of  these  troops  will  take  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  making  of  money  belts  for 
the  men  in  the  military  service  from  tanned 
deer  hides  furnished  by  the  sportsmen  who 
cooperate.” 

The  Commission  heartily  commends  such 
fine  expressions  of  cooperation  and  will  ask 
every  sportsmen’s  association  to  contact  local 
Boy  Scout  Troop  leaders  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  recommend  that 
Troop  leaders  get  in  touch  with  the  secre- 
taries of  local  sportsmen’s  associations  to  de- 
termine the  best  plans  for  handling  the  skins 
in  their  particular  communities.  Naturally 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  have  them  tanned  in 
bulk,  and  again  by  way  of  suggestion  I would 
recommend  that  members  of  the  sportsmen’s 
organizations  who  kill  deer  arrange  to  salt 
well  and  deliver  the  hides  at  a central  point 
where  they  can  be  packed  and  shipped  in 
bulk  to  some  reliable  tannery,  furrier  or  taxi- 
dermist. It  should  not  cost  much  to  have 
them  tanned  in  quantity,  and  in  all  prob- 

j "President,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


Ross 


L.  LeFFIer 
★ 


ability  prices  as  low  as  $1.50  in  lots  of  50  or 
more  could  be  secured  for  tanning  the  hides 
into  buckskin.  Leathercraft  is  one  of  the 
Merit  Badee  subjects  for  Boy  Scouts,  con- 
sequently it  goes  without  saying  that  a num- 
ber, perhaps  many  of  them,  will  be  inter- 
ested. 

A list  of  the  various  Scout  Councils  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  as  follows:  Altoona,  Lewis- 
town,  Bethlehem,  Bradford,  Butler,  Peckville, 
Berwick,  Philadelphia  (Valley  Forge),  Erie, 
DuBois,  Easton,  Greensburg,  Harrisburg, 
Homestead,  Indiana,  Johnstown,  Lancaster, 
New  Castle,  McKeesport,  Philadelphia,  Potts- 
ville,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Scranton,  Sharon, 


Mr.  Ross  L.  Leffler  presents  in  this 
article  a real  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  do  an  out- 
standing Good  Turn  which  involves  the 
utilization  of  Scouting  skill.  Men  who,  in 
response  to  their  country’s  call  in  de- 
velopments related  to  national  defense, 
will  be  in  service  as  draftees  or  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  will  appreciate  not 
only  the  kindly  consideration,  but  also  the 
practical  value  of  useful  articles  made  by 
Scouts  as  suggested  in  this  article. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that,  after  full  in- 
vestigation of  all  that  is  involved,  I en- 
dorse this  project  and  urge  Scouts  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  Patrols  and  Troops  to 
participate  as  requested  and  indeed,  where 
opportunity  occurs,  to  volunteer  to  under- 
take the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  for 
which  they  are  qualified. 

JAMES  E.  WEST, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


Milton,  Oil  City,  Warren,  West  Chester,  Wilk- 
insburg,  Wilkes  Barre,  Williamsport,  York, 
Lebanon,  Washington,  Allentown,  Doyles- 
town,  Troy  and  the  Philadelphia  Area. 

While  this  program  is  suggested  primarily 
as  a sportsman-Boy  Scout  cooperative  move- 
ment, there  are  no  doubt  some  hunters  who 
will  want  to  have  deer  skins  tanned  for  their 
own  use.  Ihere  are  many  articles  of  value 
both  to  the  sportsmen  and  Boy  Scouts  which 
ran  be  made  out  of  buckskin.  In  addition 
to  the  things  which  can  be  made  for  soldiers, 
articles  such  as  sandals,  belts,  knife  and  axe 
sheaths,  archery  equipment,  dog  collars,  card 
cases,  billfolds,  pillow  covers,  book  marks, 
covers  for  photograph  albums,  scrap  books, 
handbags,  table  covers,  pouches  for  various 
small  hunting  accessories — all  sorts  of  useful 
items  can  be  fashioned  with  comparatively 
little  experience  from  a well  tanned  deer 
hide. 

One  of  tho  handiest  little  guides  for  making 
various  items  out  of  leather  is  published  by 
the  Boy  Ecouts  of  America.  It  is  called 
“Projects  in  Leather”,  and  can  probably  be 
secured  from  your  local  Scout  headquarters 


or  direct  from  National  Office  at  No.  2 Park 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  It  sells  for  only  25c 
In  some  cases  certain  individuals  might  be 
interested  in  tanning  their  own  deer  skins, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  so  interested 
Game  News  secured  permission  from  Field 
& Stream  to  reprint  the  following  article  on 
"Tanning  Luckskin”  by  Glenn  R.  Vernam. 
We  greatly  appreciate  this  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  Field  & Stream  magazine  and  trust 
the  article  will  encourage  many  persons  to 
engage  in  an  interesting  and  inexpensive 
hobby  with  such  a worthy  cause  in  mind. 


TANNING  BUCKSKIN 


By  Glenn  R.  Vernam 


IF  all  the  deer  hides  thrown  away  each 
hunting  season  were  placed  end  to  end. 
they  would  cover  a strip  reaching  somewhere 
out  beyond  the  horizon.  Hundreds  of  pounds 
of  beautiful  leather  are  allowed  to  rot  every 
year,  even  though  this  buckskin  is  unexcelled 
for  use  in  so  many  ways — for  making  gloves, 
jackets  and  moccasins,  upholstering  furni- 
ture, covering  cushions,  binding  books  and 
working  up  into  a hundred  and  one  different 
kinds  of  leathercraft.  And  this  waste  is 
usually  simply  because  the  owner  considers 
commercial  tanning  too  expensive  and  suc- 
cessful home  tanning  impossible.  Neither 
happens  to  be  true. 

Also,  Mr.  Average  Man  is  inclined  to  think 
there  is  some  deep,  unfanthomable  secret 
about  leather  making,  and  that  it  is  a filthy, 
disagreeable  task.  This,  too,  is  a mistake. 
Almost  any  able-bodied  person  can  tan  buck- 
skin. It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  hides  to  tan; 
and  outside  of  the  preliminary  cleaning  and 
fleshing  there  is  nothing  particularly  dis- 
agreeable about  it.  Nor  are  expensive  tools 
needed.  AU  the  implements  that  are  neces- 
sary can  usually  be  found  around  home.  A 
graining  beam  and  a hide  stake  are  the  two 
most  essential  things.  Any  handy  man  can 
make  them 

The  best  material  for  the  beam  (Fig.  1) 
is  half  of  a smooth  log,  6 or  8 feet  long  by 
16  to  24  inches  wide.  However,  a piece  of 
thick  plank  rounded  off  on  the  upper  side 
will  do.  Even  some  inch  boards  nailed  to- 
gether will  serve  in  a pinch.  Install  some 
well-braced  36-inch  legs  under  one  end.  The 
other  end  rests  on  the  ground  as  illustrated 
here. 

Figure  3 shows  the  hide  stake.  The  base 
is  a 1-inch  board  3 or  4 feet  long.  The  up- 
right stake  is  a 1-inch  by  6-inch  board  36 
inches  long,  rounded  off  and  shaved  wedge- 
shaped  to  a fairly  sharp  edge  on  the  upper 
end.  It  must  be  well  nailed  and  braced.  It 
will  need  resharpening  occasionally  while 
in  use. 

Other  necessities  are  a drawknife.  or  a 
long,  heavy  butcher  knife  with  the  point 
driven  intc  a block  of  wood,  to  provide  a 
handle  on  each  end.  (See  Fig.  2.)  A regu- 
lar tanner’s  knife  is  better,  but  those  shown 
will  serve  nicely.  Then  you  need  a wooden 
tub  or  barrel  large  enough  to  contain  the 
hide  and  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water.  Ample 
roominess  is  an  advantage. 

(Continued  on  page  30' 
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Game  Propagating  Areas 
Thirty -nine  special  State  Game  Propagation', 
Areas,  comprising  over  10,052  acres,  wherein! 
certain  species  of  wildlife  may  breed  and‘J' 
propagate  under  natural  conditions,  and ) 
wherein  they  may  not  be  hunted,  molested! 
or  killed  at  any  time,  were  arranged  for.  I 
The  total  of  such  areas  at  the  end  of  the  bi-1 
ennium  numbered  75,  aggregating  26,948 
acres.  i 


The  rnoperative  Farm-iiame  Pmcrain  was  evpaniled. 


Another  biennium  came  to  an  end 
several  months  ago,  and  the  time  for 
presenting  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  during  that  two-year  period  has 
arrived.  I have  just  read  all  of  the  reports 
of  the  var’ous  Staff  heads  relative  to  the 
progress  made  in  their  respective  divisions, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  and 
scope  of  the  activities  engaged  in  surprise 
even  those  of  us  who  serve  as  administrators 
of  the  Commission’s  program. 

We  have  marched  forward,  but  we  could 
not  have  done  so  without  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  every  employee  in  the  depart- 
ment, of  the  sportsmen,  of  the  landowners 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  various 
federal  relief  and  other  cooperating  agencies, 
and  of  many  other  organizations  and  individ- 
uals whose  chief  interest  is  the  restoration 
and  perpetuation  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  program  of  the  Commission 
during  the  past  two  years  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  the  programs 
to  which  they  contributed,  prior  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  published  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  major  accomplishments  are  here- 
inafter briefly  summarized. 


total  cost  of  27,295  acres,  including  the  price 
paid  for  the  lands,  surveys  of  boundary  lines, 
title  abstracting  and  conveyancing.  The  other 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  was  paid  from  the 
Game  Fund.  Titles  to  such  lands  are  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  use  of  the  Game 
Commission  which  has  full  control  over 
them  and  their  management  and  administra- 
tion. 

Auxiliary  Refuge  Projects 

Agreements  were  entered  into  for  twenty- 
two  auxiliary  game  refuge  projects,  com- 
prising 14,232  acres,  of  which  2,529  acres  were 
set  apart  as  refuge  areas.  The  aggregate  area 
of  this  type  of  project  at  the  end  of  the  bi- 
ennium was  54,584  acres,  of  which  14,212  acres 
were  in  game  refuges. 


Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  / 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program- 
inaugurate.!  in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  im-' 
proving  hunting  conditions  in  the  more  ex-' 
tensively  cultivated  and  thickly  populated 
sections  of  the  State  was  expanded  from  the 
eight  agricultural  counties  in  which  the  plan  j! 
was  originally  operative  to  27  counties  as 
follows:  Chester,  Delaware,  Philadelphia,! 

Montgomery,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,! 
Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  the  southern! 
half  of  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  York  and 
Adams  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  Greene,  Fayette,  Washington,- 
Westmoreland,  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler," 
Allegheny,  Beaver,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Craw- 
ford and  Erie  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

Agreements  vesting  the  hunting  rights  for 
their  properties  in  the  Commission  were 
secured  from  1,095  landowners.  These  agree-, 
ments  covered  a total  area  of  87,871  acres 
which  were  additions  to  29  old  projects  and 
the  creation  of  43  new  ones.  At  the  end  of 
the  biennium  84  projects,  containing  135,551 
acres  in  J,636  farms  with  suitable  small 
refuges  we’’e  established  and  functioning. 


Lands  Acquired 

State  Game  Lands  were  increased  by  over 
53,000  acres.  Contracts  for  over  68,000  acres 
were  entered  into  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
consummate  all  of  them  during  the  biennium. 
More  than  half  of  them,  distributed  in  34 
counties,  were  consummated,  however,  bring- 
ing the  Commission’s  holdings  up  to  636,680 
acres.  Contracts  totalling  38,000  acres  were 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

Pennsylvania’s  allocations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Act  amounted  to  $46,- 
025.99  in  1038  and  $71,366.13  in  1939.  From 
these  two  amounts  a total  of  $96,767.12  was 
allocated  for  the  acquisition  of  State  Game 
Lands,  which  covered  three-fourths  of  the 
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Special  Wildlife  Projects 

An  act  of  the  1939  Legislature  provided 
for  the  creation  of  Special  Wildlife  Projects 
to  be  established  and  maintained  by  any 
regular  sportsmen’s  organization,  as  long  as 
that  association  obtains  by  formal  agreement 
the  written  consent  and  approval  of  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  the  land,  to  cooperate 
;with  the  Commission  in  furthering  its  game 
management  program.  During  the  biennium 
29  projects  of  this  kind  were  signed  up  and 
established  in  20  different  counties.  They 
aggregated  17,458  acres  with  34  refuges  total- 
ling 2,570  acres  and  38  safety  zones  com- 
prising 378  acres;  14,510  acres  were  open  to 
public  hunting.  All  of  these  projects  were 
; I Established  and  ready  for  use  by  the  fall  of 
1939,  and  by  spring  6 new  projects  totalling 
more  than  500  acres  were  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a questionnaire 
: was  mailed  to  the  different  clubs  that  spon- 
; sored  projects  in  1939,  and  from  the  returns, 
about  70%,  it  was  learned  that  about  one-half 
of  the  clubs  planned  to  expand  present  pro- 
. jects  and  also  establish  new  ones.  All  of  the 
I!  lessors  agreed  to  allow  fencerows,  stream 
banks,  etc.,  to  grow  and  to  cooperate  with 
ijithe  organizations  in  planting  grains,  trees  and 
- shrubs.  No  violations  of  the  refuges  or  safety 
' zones  were  reported.  Nearly  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations carried  out  systematic  winter 
V feeding  campaigns.  In  general  the  program 
I received  only  the  highest  praise. 

I Food  and  Cover  Development 

The  Commission  undertook  the  biggest 
gcune-food  and  cover  planting  job  during  the 
past  two  years  that  was  ever  attempted.  Over 
; 2,500,000  evergreen  seedlings  were  planted 
I mostly  in  clumps  or  strips.  These  seedlings 
were  received  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Over  1,600,000  game-food  producting  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  raised  in  nurseries  also 


were  planted.  A large  quantity  of  these  were 
received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  remainder 
being  raised  in  the  Commission’s  nursery 
and  in  the  State  forest  nurseries.  Approxi- 
mately 150,000  game-food  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  were  transferred  locally  by 
field  men  from  places  where  they  were 
plentiful  of  from  locations  where  they  would 
be  destroyed  to  State  Game  Lands. 

Over  291,000  cuttings  of  game-food  pro- 
ducing plants  were  set  out  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  refuges.  This  work  was  done 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  N.  Y.  A.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  an 
area  was  set  aside  adjacent  to  a State  Forest 
nursery  at  Clearfield  to  raise  food-producing 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting  on  State 
Game  Lands,  game  refuges  and  propagat- 
ing areas.  This  area  is  a new  addition  to  the 
Clearfield  nursery  and  was  established  by 
relief  agencies. 


Food  Plot  Mixture 

Sixteen  tons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Food  Plot  Mixture  were  planted,  mostly  by 
interested  sportsmen.  A total  of  1,286  game- 
food  plots  for  increasing  the  food  supply 
were  established  on  State  Game  Lands.  Fur- 
thermore, arrangements  were  made  for  the 
planting  of  more  than  1,000  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  by  neighboring  farmers  on  a 
share  basis.  In  addition  to  the  material  left 
standing  for  game-food,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived as  its  share  about  4,000  bushels  of 
grain  each  year,  all  of  which  was  used  for 
winter  feeding.  An  additional  4,000  bushels 
of  grain  was  raised  each  year  by  game  land 
managers  on  the  Game  Lands  and  on  the 
Pymatuning  Refuge.  'This,  too,  was  used 
for  emergency  winter  feeding. 

Erect  Fences 

Approximately  27  miles  of  sturdy  worm 
fence  were  erected  by  W.  P.  A.  on  State 
Game  Lands  to  break  up  into  smaller  units 
the  larger  open  fields.  Shrubs  and  vines 
were  planted  alongside  of  them.  This  will 
increase  the  wildlife  carrying  capacity  of 
these  areas  and  furnish  desirable  travel 
lanes.  Thousands  of  feeding  shelters  and 
other  artificial  shelters  and  retreats  were  con- 
structed in  sections  where  the  natural  cover 
was  insufficient  and  where  it  will  take  some 
time  to  produce  protective  cover  naturally. 
Improvement  Cuttings 

The  Commission  continued  its  timber  cut- 
ting operations  to  improve  wildlife  condi- 
tions; wherever  possible  these  cuttings  were 
made  for  wood  sales.  Pulp  wood,  mine  props, 
cord  wood  and  in  some  cases  saw  timber 
were  sold  from  areas  where  it  was  necessary 
or  desirable  to  make  openings  for  wildlife. 
A total  of  $13,812  was  received  from  wood 
sales  during  the  ’oiennium.  In  all  cases  cut- 
tings were  made  under  definite  regulations 
including  a provision  that  sufficient  game- 
food  trees  and  den  trees  must  be  left  stand- 
ing. 

Thinning  Operations 

Thinning  operations  were  also  conducted 
on  thousands  of  acres,  thus  opening  the 
(Please  turn  page) 
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crown  canopy  of  the  trees  and  resulting  in 
an  increased  growth  of  vines,  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  ground  cover  to  improve  the 
habitat  for  all  forest  game  species. 


Release  Cuttings 

Release  cuttings  were  carried  on  around 
clumps  of  game-food  producing  plants  such 
as  apple,  hawthorn,  blackberry,  wild  grape, 
dogwood,  beech,  viburnum,  and  others  to 
provide  a large  part  of  the  fall  and  winter 
foods  for  many  kinds  of  wildlife.  More  than 

90,000  acres  of  release  cuttings  were  made 
with  W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C.,  and  N.  Y.  A.  assist- 
ance. These  cuttings  remove  all  competitive 
growth  ana  permit  sunlight  to  enter  and 
stimulate  the  game-food  plants  and  thus  in- 
crease their  fruiting  capacity. 


Forest-Wildlife  Relations 

During  the  spring  of  1940  a major  project 
under  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Program 
was  started  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
detailed  study  of  forest  and  wildlife  relations. 
This  project  is  designed  to  collect  more  facts 
relative  to  the  value  of  cuttings  for  wildlife 
and  the  effect  of  forest  fire  on  wildlife  and 
wildlife  food  supplies. 


Apple  Pomace  Distributed 

A total  of  over  63,000  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  were  pruned  in  various  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  with  the  help  of  relief  agencies, 
the  pruned  branches  being  piled  as  food  for 
rabbits  and  deer.  This  pruning  and  releasing 
of  suppression  increased  the  fruiting  capacity 
of  the  apple  trees,  which  furnish  food  for 
practically  all  kinds  of  wildlife. 

In  the  fell  of  1939  for  the  first  time  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  have  apple  pomace 
from  cider  mills  hauled  to  the  woods  and 
placed  in  large  piles  for  game-food.  More 
than  300  tons  were  distributed  by  field  em- 
ployees with  the  help  of  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations and  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  more  than  1200  bushels  of 
cull  apples  furnished  by  orchardists  were 
hauled  to  the  woods  for  game  food  by  Com- 
mission employees.  Observations  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  pomace  was  extensively 
eaten  by  deer,  rabbits,  grouse,  wild  turkeys, 
squirrels,  and  that  even  bears  visited  the 
piles. 

Pymatuning  Museum  and  Refuge 

Considerable  development  work  was  done 
on  both  the  land  and  water  areas  of  the 


More  piiMir  sliootins  RTomuls  were  acQiiirefl  in  small  game  territory. 


Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge.  As  a result 
it  has  become  one  of  the  finest  waterfowl 
resting,  nesting  and  feeding  areas  in  the  East. 
Each  year  approximately  75  acres  of  grain 
are  planted  from  which  about  1,000  bushels 
are  harvested  for  feeding  waterfowl  during 
migrations,  and  for  feeding  wildlife  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  in  winter.  Also,  about 
25  acres  of  grain  are  left  standing  as  food 
■“or  waterfowl. 

More  than  70,000  shrubs,  vines  and  trees 
were  planted  by  the  W.  P.  A.  using  primarily 
those  species  which  will  furnish  wildlife  food 
and  cover.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  these 
seedlings  were  transferred  from  other  areas 
in  the  vicinity.  The  following  aquatics  were 
planted  on  the  refuge  and  the  main  dam 
during  the  biennium,  practically  all  of  which 
were  gathered  from  other  water  areas  nearby 
with  no  cost  to  the  Commission  except  trans- 
portation and  the  supervision  of  lifting  and 
planting;  589,500  wild  celery  plants;  44,700 


sagopond  weed  plants;  69,000  floating  Pond-:‘’ 
weed  plants;  15,400  Northern  Naiad  plants;  ,; 
7,200  pickerelweed  plants;  254  bushels  of 
coon-tail  plants;  280  pounds  bur  reed  seeds; 

2.000  sweet  flag  roots:  134  bushels  of  musk  . 
grass  seed  spores;  6 bushels  of  duckweed;  | .j 

10.000  wapatoduck  potato  bulbs;  3 bushels  ofi 

duck  meal,  12  bushels  of  wampee  seed;  300|j 
pounds  of  wild  millet  seed;  and  175  pounds  1| 
of  smartweed  seed.  F 

Main  Refuge  System  Expanded  I- 

The  expansion  and  improvement  of  they 
main  refuge  system  was  also  continued  dur-'|‘ 
ing  the  biennium.  A number  of  small  refuges  r 
were  established  for  the  protection  of  smaU 
game  species.  A few  of  the  older  and  larger  : 
refuges  were  reduced  in  size,  and  smaller  I : 
ones  established  in  the  same  general  territory.; 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  protection’, 
to  a larger  variety  of  wildlife.  Thirty  pri-T 
mary  and  Ihirty-five  auxiliary  refuges  were; 
established.  Nine  refuges  were  reduced  in't 
size,  and  five  were  abandoned.  ; • 

I.  ^ 

Maintenance  Program 

With  the  increase  of  the  area  of  State  Gamej , 
Lands  and  the  number  of  refuges  the  main- ; , 
tenance  problem  was  proportionately  enlarg-;  . 
ed.  The  Commission,  for  instance,  owned  at  j 
the  end  of  Ihe  biennium  636,680  acres  of  State ! : 
Game  Lands,  (1191  refuges  including  those  on  , i ; 
Cooperative  Farm-Grove  Projects,)  75  wild 
propagating  areas  (exclusive  of  wild  turkey ^ 
propagating  areas,)  84  Cooperative  Farm-j  ; 
Game  Projects,  comprising  135,551  acres,  4j 
dog  training  preserves,  and  2 archery  pre- ; 
serves. 

These  land  units  require  each  year  the 
maintenance  of  approximately  1600  miles  of. 
wire  line  around  the  refuges,  propagating'  | 
areas  and  special  preserves.  Each  year  these . 
lines  are  mowed  .and  signs  and  posters  re-;  ^ 
newed.  Also,  new  wire  is  put  up  where  h, 
needed.  Nearly  3,000  miles  of  outside  bound-  j , 
ary  line  on  State  Game  Lands  must  be  main-  ; 
tained.  These  lines  are  kept  tagged  and  ^ 
marked,  many  of  them  are  brushed  out  for ; ' 


Food  nlot  alon^ftWle  turkey  area  in  Bedford  roiinty. 
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the  huntint  season  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
were  emplc  yed  to  patrol  the  projects. 


Law  Enforcement 


Addijional  wild  tiirkf.v  i>roiKiaatinff  areas  were  estahlisiu'd. 


ire  protection.  Several  hundred  miles  of 
rails  and  road  are  also  maintained  for  ad- 
ministratioii  and  protection. 

^ In  maintaining  the  land  and  planting  food 
ind  cover  for  restoration  purposes  advantage 
. ,vas  taken  of  the  opportunities  furnished  by 
he  various  relief  agencies  to  accomplish  as 
: nuch  as  possible  in  land  refuge  improve- 
' nents  at  a minimum  cost.  Fifty-nine  W.  P.  A. 
i irojects  were  completed  during  the  biennium. 
I This  brings  the  number  of  completed  pro- 
ects  sponsored  by  the  Commission  since  the 
■ tart  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  to  125,  for  which 
;he  W.  P.  A.  provided  nearly  two  million  dol- 
ars  of  Federal  funds. 

At  the  <>nd  of  the  two-year-period  there 
were  34  active  W.  P.  A.  projects  employing  a 
daily  total  of  between  1400  and  1800  men. 
National  Youth  Administration  projects  also 
vere  approved  for  work  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  refuges,  providing  a total  of  194,760 
nan-hours  of  labor.  This  made  it  possible 
jreatly  to  improve  living  conditions  for  wild- 
dfe  on  many  areas.  During  the  legislative 
session  of  1939  an  act  was  passed  requiring 
‘.hose  on  direct  relief  to  work  for  grants 
vherever  physically  able  and  where  useful 
I projects  could  be  found.  The  Commission 
^provided  a number  of  such  projects  and  for 
hese  activities  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  furnished  18,476  man-hours  of 
labor. 

The  Commission  still  has  two  C.  C.  C. 
?amps,  and  these  are  being  used  to  develop 
:he  Game  I ands  in  the  best  manner  possible 
for  wildlife  and  the  production  of  timber. 
During  the  biennium  the  two  camps  com- 
oleted  13  miles  and  maintained  50  miles  of 
mad,  built  27  miles  of  trails,  completed  one 
iam,  and  partially  completed  the  second, 
i’hey  planted  and  transplanted  300,000  trees, 
'hrubs  and  vines,  made  6,000  acres  of  thin- 
lings  to  improve  conditions  for  wildlife,  im- 
proved 22  miles  of  streams  and  carried  on 
miscellaneous  other  projects. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1938  an 
estimated  20,767  hunters  spent  41,534  days  on 


the  59  Cccperative  Farm-Game  Projects, 
totalling  73,825  acres  during  that  hunting 
season.  It  is  estimated  that  73,034  pieces  of 
game  were  killed  on  these  projects,  which  is 
approximately  one  piece  per  project  acre. 
During  1939  an  estimated  41,000  persons 
hunted  on  the  83  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  then  operative  and  totalling  131,467 
acres,  and  the  kill  averaged  about  one  piece 
for  every  1.5  acres.  During  1938,  9,360  pieces 
of  game  were  released  on  the  projects  and 
during  1939  a total  of  8,112  pieces  were  so 
liberated. 

More  than  125  acres  of  game-food  plots 
were  either  purchased  or  planted  in  small 
areas  on  these  Farm-Game  Projects  each 
year  of  the  biennium.  The  plots  were  small 
in  size,  ano  well  scattered  in  order  to  offer 
maximum  benefits  on  the  projects.  During 


Deer  Damage 

There  was  considerable  damage  to  farm 
crops  and  fruit  orchards  by  deer  during  the 
biennium,  and  landowners  killed  5.409  of 
these  animals  to  obtain  some  measure  of 
relief.  Dee:  were  killed  as  a protection  to 
property  in  50  of  the  67  counties,  a clear 
indication  that  the  herd  has  increased  far 
beyond  its  normal  range  and  food  supply. 
Many  landowners  also  erected  deer  proof 
fences,  and  the  Commission  spent  every  cent 
of  its  $10,000  ear-marked  appropriation  for 
this  purpose.  Bears  also  caused  considerable 
damage  to  livestock,  poultry  and  bees,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  only  about  half 
of  the  $3,000  ear-marked  appropriation  for 
such  damage.  During  the  two-year  period 
bears  killed  173  sheep,  6 hogs,  81  chickens.  3 
heifers  and  destroyed  59  bee  hives. 

Training 

No  student  classes  were  held  during  the 
biennium  but  an  in-service  training  program 
including  nine  refresher  classes,  a school  for 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Tlie  Commission’s  mnjor  exkiliits  attracted  thousands  of  persons. 


Enforcement  of  the  Game  Law  continuc*d 
to  play  a major  part  in  the  Commission's 
program,  and  9,489  prosecutions  were  brought 
during  the  biennium.  Penalties  collected 
amounted  to  $159,481.90,  The  Commission 
also  revoked  723  hunting  licenses.  This  is  the 
most  severe  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
and  usually  promotes  better  law  observance 
than  any  other  penalty. 

Game  Feeding 

The  largest  winter  feeding  program  since 
the  disastrous  winter  of  1935-36  was  carried 
on  from  late  fall  of  1939  to  early  spring  of 
1940.  Over  $17,000  were  spent  during  the 
biennium,  approximately  $10,000  of  which 
was  used  during  1939-40.  Sportsmen,  farmers. 
Boy  Scouts,  rural  mail  carriers  and  other 
interested  individuals  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  assistance  they  rendered. 
As  a result  of  their  cooperation  thousands  of 
quail,  ringneck  pheasants,  wild  turkeys  and 
grouse  were  brought  safely  through  the 
winter. 
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Doer’s  rierht  fore  lee  is  reaohinp  far  forward.  Circle  1,  for  heart  area:  'i,  for  hisrh  shot  to 
break  both  shoulder  blades;  3,  for  “hip  shot“  to  reach  pelvis;  4.  for  brain  shot 


Every  fail  around  the  evening  fires  in 
the  deer  camps  the  old  question  has 
come  up  as  to  how  it  is  possible  for  a deer 
to  run  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  after 
his  heart  has  been  perforated  by  a bullet. 
We  all  know  he  does  this  but  to  date  no 
answer  has  really  explained  how.  We  usually 
wound  up  the  evening  in  agreement  on  but 
two  points:  (1)  The  deer  should  drop  when 
circulation  ceases  and  the  brain  “suffocates.” 
This  should  happen  almost  immediately  after 
the  heart  is  perforated,  for,  of  course,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  the  heart  stops  instantly. 
(2)  As  we  know  deer  have  run  two  hundred 
yards  after  a heart  shot  this  explanation  can- 
not be  true  and  there  is  something  phoney 
about  it  somewhere.  So  the  question  has 
never  been  logically  answered  as  far  as  the 
deer  hunters  are  concerned. 

Then,  on  October  31,  1938,  murderer  John 
W.  Deering  was  placed  before  a stone  wall 
in  the  Utah  State  Prison  with  an  electro- 
cardiograph attached  to  his  person.  He  was 
outwardly  calm.  The  prison  doctor  placed  a 
target  over  his  heart.  Five  picked  riflemen 
fired  at  that  target  at  short  range  and  four 
bullets  simultaneously  pierced  his  heart.  Yet 
Deering’s  heart  did  not  stop  when  pierced  by 
four  bullets  but  continued  to  beat  for  15.6 
seconds  thereafter.  The  cardiograph  record 
also  showed  that  a few  moments  before  the 
shots  were  fired,  through  fear,  Deering’s 
heart  beats,  normally  72  per  minute,  were 
increased  to  180  per  minute. 

Now,  I cannot  say  that  the  effect  of  a heart 
shot  on  a deer  and  a man  are  in  any  way 
similar.  But  let  us  see  what  would  happen 
if  we  suppose  this  might  have  a bearing  on 
the  deer  question.  If  the  deer  is  frightened 
before  the  shot,  his  heart  beats  would  in- 
crease tremendously,  also  increasing  circula- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain  and  muscles.  And 
how  far  would  he  run  in  the  15.6  seconds 
before  his  heart  stopped?  At  Anticosti  Island 
I timed  a mature  whitetailed  deer  over  a 
measured  course  with  a stop  watch.  It  was 
shot  at  but  purposely  missed.  Its  speed  was 
18  miles  per  hour.  The  highest  speed  when 
another  deer  was  fully  extended  and  had  to 


Heart,  showing  different  angle  with  deer  much 
above  the  usual  sight  line 


run,  was  about  30  miles  per  hour.  At  18 
miles  per  hour,  the  deer  could  travel  137 
yards  in  15.6  seconds.  At  25  miles  per  hour 
the  deer  could  travel  about  152  yards.  At  30 
miles  per  hour  the  deer  could  travel  about 
229  yards.  Doesn’t  it  sound  to  you  a little 
bit  as  if  John  Deering  may  have  solved  the 
riddle  and  that  the  deer’s  heart  does  not 
stop  when  perforated? 

At  first  glance  the  execution  of  John 
Deering  in  a Utah  prison  may  seem  a long 
jump  from  bagging  a buck  in  Washington 
County,  Moine.  But  actually  there  is  a very 
direct  connection.  For  you  have  to  answer 
now  the  very  definite  question,  Do  you  want 
the  deer  to  run  and  can  you  find  him  if  he 
does  run  and  drop  dead  an  eighth  of  a mile 
away?  In  some  countries  it  doesn’t  matter. 
You  can  track  the  deer  easily.  In  open 
country  you  can  see  him  fall.  In  other  coun- 
tries where  there  is  much  brush  and  ground 
cover  you  can  very  easily  lose  the  deer  be- 


DEER 


(Reprinted  courtesy  The  American  Rifleman) 
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cause  a deer  doesn’t  leave  a large  deep  track 
like  a moose  and  is  more  apt  to  dodge  and 
circle.  Also  your  decision  will  depend  some-t 
what  on  your  rifle.  If  you  are  using  a very  : 
light  weight  bullet  of  ultra  high  speed,  that; 
bullet  while  very  deadly  is  apt  to  break  up'  ii 
inside  the  deer,  leaving  no  exit  hole  and  j 
practically  no  blood  trail.  If,  on  the  other; 
hand,  you  are  using  an  old-fashioned  car-:l 
tridge  like  the  .38-55  H.V.  the  bullet  is  apt  ji 
to  expand,  go  clear  through  the  deer  and  I 
leave  an  excellent  blood  trail,  so  you  can  :■ 
afford  to  have  the  deer  run,  with  little  danger 
of  loosing  him. 

On  one  occasion  I remember  coming  to  an  ; 
old  blow  down  of  big  trees.  On  the  edge  of' 
it  were  very  fresh  tracks  of  a nice  deer  going , 
directly  into  it,  obviously  for  the  good  feed! 
of  the  ground  cover  that  had  sprung  up  when  ij 
the  old  forest  shade  was  removed.  However, 
the  deer  was  but  three  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder  and  he  could  go  under  these  down 
trees  quite  easily.  Being  six  feet  high  I 
could  not.  So  I mounted  the  logs  and  had  !||- 
gone  but  50  feet,  when  through  an  opening  I -i- 
saw  him.  He  was  broadside  and  his  head  I' 
was  down,  feeding.  It  was  instantly  obvious  > I- 
to  me  that  I could  not  use  a heart  shot  here.  ^ 
If  he  ran  100  yards  farther  into  that  mess  i 
I’d  be  a week  getting  him  out.  So  I fired  at ' 
his  clearly  defined  shoulder  blades,  well  for-  ! 
ward  and  high  up.  He  dropped  instantly,  ■ 
because  the  heavy  bullet  carried  through  ! 
both  shoulder  blades,  and,  of  course  in  so  1 
doing,  broke  down  the  power  of  locomotion,  t 

One  fall  when  I was  hunting  deer  in 
Canada  with  Dr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  he  | 
told  me  that  on  all  his  expeditions  it  was  j; 
not  only  his  job  to  collect  specimens  for  I 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  ' 


I 


Deer  standing  on  slight  duarterinj;  anple.  A shot 
tfl  the  circle  at  “sticking:’’  point  should  reach  vital 
heart  area.  Oblong  area  marked  above  covers 
lungs  or  neck  vertebrae 


SHOTS 

By  William  Monypeny  Newsom 
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;out  also  to  supply  meat  for  a big  crew  of 
men.  He  was  certain  he  had  killed  over  a 
thousand  head  of  game,  and  of  the  many  he 
had  shot  through  the  heart  he  could  remem- 
ber but  two  animals  that  had  dropped  to 
the  shot.  For  this  reason,  his  favorite  shot  is 
to  break  the  power  of  locomotion  with  the 
high  shoulder  shot,  where  the  animal  is 
standing  exactly  broadside.  The  real  danger 
of  this  shot,  however,  is  that  the  position  of 
the  deer  may  be  misleading, — that  he  may 
not  be  true  broadside  or  at  right  angles  to 
you,  but  actually  at  a 45°  angle.  In  this  case 
you  may  hit  the  near  fore  shoulder  blade 
and  miss  the  one  on  the  far  side.  If  this 
happens  you  may  have  a long  chase,  as  the 
entire  motive  power  of  the  deer  is  in  the 
hind  legs,  the  fore  legs  being  used  to  land  on. 
And  the  deer  handles  himself  surprisingly 
well  with  one  bad  fore  leg,  which  is  by  no 
means  as  serious  as  a broken  hind  leg. 

Many  hunters  I’ve  met  seem  to  take  little 
interest  in  placing  the  first  shot  properly. 
Having  a magazine  full  of  cartridges  they 
foolishly  believe  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
shot  will  be  just  as  deadly.  This  is  by  no 
means  true.  Of  course  the  ffrst  shot  is 
obviously  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  but 
leave  that  out  altogether.  It  has  been  ob- 
served time  and  again,  especially  by  African 
hunters  who  killed  tons  of  game,  that  where 
the  first  shot  is  not  a deadly,  paralyzing  shot, 
you  can  thereafter  literally  fill  the  game  with 
lead  and  it  seems  to  have  no  apparent  effect. 
The  first  shot,  if  not  effective,  seems  to 
deaden  the  nerves,  so  the  following  ones  are 
not  felt  as  they  should  be.  Therefore  I be- 
lieve you  have  a better  chance  if  you  actually 
miss  the  first  shot  and  the  second  is  deadly, 
than  you  would  have  were  you  to  wound 
slightly  on  the  first  shot,  with  a deadly 
second  one 


Heart  «hot  aiul  nr'rk  shot 


Heart  shot  and  spine  shot 


“Was  I?”  he  exploded.  “I’ve  been  shooting 
for  ages.  I’m  all  worn  out  pumping  lead  into 
him.  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  and 
help  me?” 

“Why,”  I said,  “I  thought  jmu  only  had  one 
buck  to  shoot  at.” 

“One  buck  or  what’s  left  of  him.  Come 
over  and  look  at  the  wreck.” 

I went.  The  buck  had  been  very  nearly 
shot  to  pieces,  hit  nine  times  and  nearly 
every  one  of  these  shots  would  have  been 
deadly  at  cnce  if  the  first  shot  had  not  ap- 
parently made  the  buck  insensible  to  future 
shock.  And  certainly  that  was  no  fault  of 
the  .33  cartridge,  as  it  has  not  only  shocking 
effect  but  plenty  of  ability  to  penetrate  clear 
through,  ar.d  leave  a blood  trail. 

Here  let  me  remind  you  of  an  important 
item  I have  never  seen  in  print  that  has  to 
do  with  this  same  question  of  various  shots 
and  a blooa  trail:  It  is  usually  customary 

to  compare  thoughtlessly  the  size  of  bullet 
holes  by  referring  to  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet.  That  is,  a .45  caliber  bullet  is  one- 
third  larger  than  a .30  caliber  bullet.  This 
seems  to  bo  standard  practice  among  hunters, 
but  is  obviously  wrong.  For  the  bullet  should 
be  compared  by  area,  not  by  diameter,  and 
the  .45  is  not  one-third  larger  but  actually 
twice  as  large  as  a .30  caliber.  This  is  the 
'■ame  as  figuring  pipe  where  we  all  know 
the  volume  of  water  through  a 4-inch  pipe 
will  fill  sixteen  1-inch  pipes  or  four  2-inch 
pipes.  This,  of  course,  is  directly  connected 
with  the  amount  of  blood  trail  you  can  ex- 
pect from  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet. 

I hope  that  in  the  foregoing  I have  made 
clear  what  you  can  expect  from  various  shots 
in  a general  way;  that  you  need  to  know  all 
the  different  countries,  difi'erent  conditions, 
and  different  rifles  used;  and  that  the  same 
shot  under  different  conditions  does  not 
alw'ays  produce  the  same  effect.  Now  let  us 
take  up  more  specific  cases  as  to  where  the 
bullets  should  be  placed. 

We  can  divide  the  shots  into  two  classes: 
those  affecting  the  vital  organs,  and  those 
paralyzing  the  power  of  locomotion.  Let's 
begin  at  the  head 


I saw  an  excellent  case  of  that  one  morn- 
ing in  the  back  country  of  Maine  years  ago. 
1 was  in  camp  and  my  companion  was  in  the 
low  ground  only  a short  distance  away  with 
a .33  Winchester,  when  he  jumped  a scrag- 
gly  old  buck.  He  only  wounded  it  on  the 
first  shot,  ■'hat  went  high  and  missed  the 
bony  structure  of  the  shoulder.  Thereafter 
the  battle  started.  Every  few  minutes  my 
friend  would  fire  another  burst.  Several 
times  they  chased  each  other  around  the 
swamp,  with  constant  intermittent  firing.  By 
the  time  he  had  fired  a hatful  of  cartridges 
I began  to  wonder  if  he  was  chasing  the 
deer,  or  the  deer  perhaps  was  chasing  him. 
When  I was  beginning  to  chuckle  out  loud 
he  came  puffing  into  camp. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  me  shooting?”  he  said, 
somewhat  exasperated. 

“I  thought  I did  hear  a shot.”  I said  casu- 
ally. “Were  you  shooting?” 


Hohl  low  In  tbp  rirolp  to  atrlke  thp  oplvis.  the 
kifliipys,  or  spine,  as  the  ease  may  be 
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der”  but  the  shoulder  is  much  further  for- 
ward. This  means  that  with  a deer  standing 
still  in  normal  position,  the  heart  is  directly 
between  the  fore  legs,  being  very  far  for- 
ward in  the  chest  cavity,  and  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  so  it  appears  to  be 
about  a third  of  the  way  up  the  body.  In  a 
small  deer  the  heart  is  three  inches  in 
diameter,  in  a buck  you’ll  shoot  at  about  four 
inches,  but  the  deadly  area  is  somewhat 
larger,  including  the  large  arteries  at  the 
large  end  of  the  heart.  There  are  records 
of  an  old  bullet  and  a small  arrow  head  being 
found  imbedded  in  the  small  end  of  a deer’s 
heart. 


i U 


Obviously,  then,  to  hit  this  area  if  the 
deer  is  standing  broadside,  you  should  hold 
to  hit  a point  about  on  the  center  line  of  the 
front  leg  about  a third  of  the  way  up  the 
body.  This  shot  for  the  average  hunter  under 
average  conditions  is,  I believe,  the  best 
standard  shot.  It  can  be  taken  for  a deer 
running  at  any  angle,  except  possibly  straight 
away  from  you.  For,  knowing  the  heart  loca- 
tion between  the  front  legs,  you  can  direct 
the  shot  to  pass  through  that  point  regard- 
less of  where  the  bullet  enters.  While  the 
heart  is  not  exactly  centered  it  is  near  enough 
so  you  need  not  worry  about  that. 


It  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  always 
to  place  the  shot  correctly  in  a deer.  Thus, 
the  heart  shot  has  the  great  added  advant- 
age that  if  you  hold  too  far  forward  you  will 
hit  the  shoulder  joint,  or  the  sholder  blade 


Skeleton  drawing,  also  sbowine  heart  area.  Note  formation  of  shoulder  and  fore  leg 


The  brain  shot,  while  instantly  fatal,  should 
never  be  used  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  It  is  a surprisingly  tricky  shot  at  a 
small  target.  In  actual  field  practice  it  is 
hard  to  locate  because  of  the  length  of  the 
deer’s  nose  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  the 
fact  that  the  head  is  moved  so  constantly. 
A slight  variation  in  proper  aim  may  do  the 
deer  a frightful  injury  without  your  bagging 
him.  If  you  must  shoot  for  the  brain,  you’ll 
find  it  just  under  the  horns  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  It  is  far  better  to  try  for 
the  neck  vertebrae,  if  you  cannot  see  the 
deer’s  body.  Many  hunters  fail  in  this  shot 
because  they  think  of  the  neck  as  draped  on 
ihe  bones  like  a curtain  on  a curtain  pole. 
Actually  they  shoot  too  high.  The  neck  bones 
are  about  center  of  the  neck  itself,  so  shoot 
for  the  center  of  the  neck,  not  at  the  top 
edge.  It  is  of  course  a deadly  and  instanta- 
neous shot  where  the  vertebrae  are  struck 
but  where  the  bone  is  not  hit  the  deer  will 
probably  run  away  to  recover — providing 
the  jugular  vein  or  arteries  are  not  cut. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  organs  in  the  chest 
cavity,  that  is,  inside  the  rib  structure,  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  confusion  among 
hunters.  I found  this  out  when  I sent  out  a 
questionnaire  sketch  of  the  broad  side  of  a 
deer  to  a selected  list  of  guides,  asking  them 
to  mark  the  heart  area  and  return  it  to  me. 
Out  of  139  replies,  89  missed  the  heart  area 
location  altogether — 63%  wrong,  cimong  the 
better  class  of  guides.  This  confusion  is 
caused  by  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  shoulder 
of  the  deer  is  at  the  point  where  the  fore 
leg  joins  the  body,  and  that  the  heart  is 
behind  this  point.  Actually  this  point  is  the 
elbow  joint.  The  heart  is  “behind  the  shoul- 


Shot  to  circle  will  pass  through  heart  area,  between  fore  legs.  Ag^this  was  photographed  from 
below.  It  makes  the  angle  slightly  confusing 
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if  you  are  high.  As  the  heart  is  surrounded 
’by  lungs,  a bit  high  and  you  still  have  a 
I deadly  shot,  and  if  somewhat  too  far  back, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  enough  lead  is 
'mot  taken  on  a running  deer,  you  will  have 
I a deadly  lung  shot. 

; It  used  to  be,  with  the  old  low  velocity 
.bullets,  that  the  deer  would  rim  long  dis- 
tances when  shot  through  the  lungs.  Modem 
high  velocity  bullets  that  fly  to  pieces  with 
what  we  call  the  “explosive  effect,”  however, 
lare  very  deadly  in  a much  shorter  time. 

The  lungs,  of  course,  take  up  most  of  the 
space  inside  of  the  ribs — back  to  the  diaph- 
ilragm  or  membrane  curtain  that  follows  the 
ijrear  line  of  the  ribs.  To  the  rear  of  this 
j we  find  the  liver,  paunch,  intestines,  etc. 
1 While  a shet  placed  in  this  area  back  of  the 
i diaphragm  may  kill  eventually,  you  will  have 
a long  chase  as  a rule,  with  the  excellent 
f possibility  that  you  will  never  find  the  deer. 
I The  kidnej  s are  in  this  area,  high  up  under 
it  the  back  bone  in  the  small  of  the  back  but 
' it  will  be  mere  luck  and  bad  shooting  if 
I you  hit  the  kidneys  unless  the  deer  is  run- 

['  ning  straight  away— which  we’ll  come  to  in 
a moment. 

Another  paralyzing  shot  that  is  instantly 
I fatal  is  one  that  strikes  the  back  bone.  I 
I have  known  several  hunters  who  believe  this 
: to  be  the  best  shot.  They  claim  they  are 
I apt  to  shoot  high  and  if  they  hold  true  they 
! kill  the  deer  instantly.  If  they  miss  by  over- 
' shooting,  it’s  a good  clean,  honest  miss  with 
i no  cripples  to  chase.  While  this  may  be  true 
I enough,  it’s  a very  confusing  shot  to  the 
novice.  Our  hunting  season  now  comes  very 
late,  when  Ihe  deer’s  hair  is  long.  The  deer 
has  bony  projection  of  varying  length  stick- 
ing up  above  the  spine.  Thus  the  spine  is 
much  further  below  the  top  line  of  the  deer 
than  is  usually  supposed.  If  you  do  not  hold 
far  enough  below  the  top  line,  you  are  apt 
merely  to  hit  one  of  these  bony  projections. 
If  you  do,  the  deer  will  probably  drop  in- 
stantly, momentarily  paralyzed  from  shock 
to  the  spine.  You  then  saunter  up,  stand 
your  rifle  against  a tree  and  pull  your  knife. 
About  this  time,  the  deer  comes  to  life,  leaps 
to  his  feet  and  runs  away  practically  un- 
hurt— which  so  many  deer  have  done  to  so 
many  chagiined  hunters. 

Another  shot,  only  to  be  used  in  emerg- 
ency under  special  conditions,  is  the  hip 
shot,  aimed  to  strike  the  pelvis.  Quite  natur- 
ally a break  in  the  pelvis  or  hip  will  in- 
stantly break  down  the  whole  rear  end  of 
the  deer.  Eut  you  must  know  your  anatomy 
to  make  it,  and  you  will  ruin  a lot  of  the 
best  meat  even  if  you  pull  it  off  successfully, 
although  there  are  times  in  thick  brush 
where  it  may  be  most  useful. 

Coming  now  to  the  deer  running  straight 
away  from  you,  it  is  obvious  that  this  shot 
will  be  offered  many  times.  It  should  be  a 
comparatively  easy  shot.  You  are  shooting 
at  a large  white  bullseye  easily  centered 
over  the  rifle  shots,  instead  of  the  indistinct 
brown-gray  color  of  the  broadside.  You  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  the  question  of 
leading  the  deer  as  would  be  necessary  with 
a cross-angle  shot.  Your  only  variable  is 
the  bobbing  up  and  down  motion  of  the  deer, 
which  you  have  in  all  other  running  shots 


anyway.  But  still  the  novice  and  expert  all 
constantly  miss  this  shot,  with  ninety-nine 
bullets  out  of  one  hundred  going  right  over 
the  top  of  the  tail. 

If  you  come  to  analyze  this  difficulty  you’ll 
find  it’s  peifectly  logical  and  easy  to  explain 
why  this  is  so.  The  tail  is  waving  and  attrac. 
ing  all  your  attention.  The  country  being 
brushy,  you  are  apt  to  see  the  deer  the 
clearest  at  the  top  of  his  bound,  at  which 
point  you  fire — and  the  deer  is  then  coming 
down.  On  top  of  all  this  it’s  a snap  shot  and 
one  hastily  fired,  which  is  not  conducive  to 
accuracy  anyway. 

The  point  to  hit,  of  course,  is  the  anus  or 
slightly  below  it.  A bullet  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  ranges  forward,  either  breaking  the 


pelvis  which  is  slightly  below  this  point,  or 
breaking  the  back  bone  which  is  above  It. 
It  may  range  forward  into  the  kidneys,  which 
is  deadly,  or  keep  going,  smashing  the  whole 
in'terior  workings.  While  the  anus  is  the 
point  to  hit,  your  very  best  chance  to  hit  it 
is  to  hold  very  low — let's  say  what  looks  bke 
a foot  below  it.  That  means  you  should  hold 
well  down  into  the  large  white  circle  of  the 
rump,  trying  your  best  to  disregard  that  ex- 
citing white  flag  that  is  waving  you  goodbye. 
If  you  can  keep  cool,  not  shoot  too  quickly, 
and  actually  aim  below  the  anus,  you  will 
have  no  great  trouble  bagging  your  flying 
whitetail  with  this  shot.  But  if  you  are  not 
as  cold  as  ice,  and  perfectly  steady,  you  may 
as  well  save  your  cartridges. 


Photo  RhowJnc:  Interior  of  yoiinc:  whitetail 
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POSSESSION  OF  PROTECTED  HAWKS; 
FALCONRY 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

FOOD  OF  GAME  BIRDS;  WHIP-POOR- 
WILL;  FLYING  SQUIRRELS 


PUMP  GUN  WITH 
SHORT  BARREL 


Q.  Under  what  conditions  may  a protected 
hawk  be  kept  in  captivity  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Is  it  true  that  non-native  birds 
may  be  kept?  What  is  the  status  of  fal- 
conry in  Pennsylvania? 

B.J.K. — Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  The  Game  Commission  under  present 
policy  does  not  permit  any  individuals 
to  possess  protected  hawks  alive,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  captured  in 
Pennsylvania  or  another  state.  Even 
though  one  may  have  a legal  bill  of  sale 
or  other  written  authority  from  outside 
the  state,  he  could  not  obtain  a permit 
to  possess  a protected  hawk  imported 
into  this  Commonwealth.  Falconry  in 
Pennsylvania  has  not  been  legalized  to 
date.  The  only  hawks  that  may  be  cap- 
tured and  retained  in  captivity  are  those 
on  the  unprotected  list,  including  the 
goshawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  and 
the  Cooper’s  hawk.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  training  these  species  of 
hawks  to  kill  other  unprotected  birds 
such  as  English  sparrows  and  starlings. 

>i> 

MORE  THAN  ONE  ROSTER 

AT  HUNTING  CAMP 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  more  than  one 
roster  at  a hunting  camp  on  State  ground, 
during  big  game  season?  It  does  not  suit 
our  members  to  go  at  the  same  time. 

J.B.F. — West  Chester.  Pa. 

A.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  have  more 
than  one  roster  at  a private  big  game 
camp  at  a time,  there  is  no  objection  to 
dividing  your  membership  into  two 
groups,  each  of  which  could  occupy  the 
camp  at  separate  times  and  maintain 
separate  rosters.  For  example,  one  group 
of  six  or  more  hunters  could  occupy  your 
headquarters  the  first  week  and  kill  six 
deer,  then  when  all  of  that  party  leaves, 
another  group  could  come  to  your  head- 
quarters and  also  kill  six  deer,  providing 
none  of  the  second  group  had  hunted 
deer  previously  that  season.  No  indivi- 
dual may  participate  in  killing  more  than 
six  deer  a season. 

* * * 

TRACKING  SMALL  GAME 

IN  SNOW 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  track  and  kill  small  game 
in  snow? 

T.B.F. — West  Grove,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  during  the  open  season.  You  will 
understand  that  it  is  imlawful  to  take 
any  live,  uninjured  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal  except  a predator  out  of  its  den 
or  place  of  refuge,  although  woodchucks 
may  be  dug  out  of  dens  in  cultivated 
fields  under  certain  conditions. 


Q.  What  game  birds  in  Pennsylvania  feed 
chiefly  on  insects?  What  does  the  whip- 
poor-will  feed  on?  Can  a flying  squirrel 
really  fly? 

C.H.M. — Perkasie,  Pa. 

A.  Bob -white  Quail,  Hungarian  partridges 
and  ring-necked  pheasants  are  the  three 
game-bird  species  feeding  chiefly  on  in- 
sects. 

The  whip-poor-will  feeds  almost  entirely 
upon  v/inged  insects  which  this  night- 
feeding bird  takes  while  on  the  wing 
after  sundown. 

Flying  squirrels  do  not  actually  fly,  but 
rather  “glide”  from  a high  point  on  one 
tree  to  the  trunk  of  another.  The  mem- 
branes of  skin  covered  with  hair  between 
the  front  and  hind  legs  of  this  animal 
act  as  wings  enabling  the  squirrel  to 
glide  safely  from  a high  point  to  the 
ground  or  to  a low  portion  of  another 
tree. 


>j«  * 

MOTOR  BOAT  FOR 

DUCK  HUNTING 

Q.  May  I use  my  motor  boat  to  go  across 
a lake  or  to  a certain  blind  on  a lake 
for  duck  hunting?  The  boat  is  provided 
with  oars  and  1 only  want  to  use  the 
motor  to  get  to  certain  places. 

W.B.Y.— Olyphant,  Pa. 

A.  Federal  Law,  which  has  also  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
migratory  bird  hunting,  forbids  the  use 
of  a power  boat  for  wild  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  use  any 
motor  boat  for  such  shooting.  Even 
though  the  boat  is  propelled  temporarily 
by  hand,  if  it  contains  a motor  it  must 
be  classed  as  a power  boat  and  shooting 
from  a boat  of  that  kind  for  wild  water- 
fowl  cannot  be  permitted.  However, 
there  is  no  objection  to  using  a motor 
boat  to  go  to  some  location  on  water 
where  you  desire  to  shoot  waterfowl,  but 
the  hunter  must  leave  the  boat  before 
shooting. 

* * * 

.22  CALIBRE  RIFLE  FOR 

SMALL  GAME  HUNTING 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  use  a .22  calibre  rifle  for 
small  game  hunting?  How  many  shells 
may  I have  in  the  magazine? 

G.S.C. — DuBois,  Pa. 

A.  You  may  use  a .22  rifle  for  small  game 
hunting  in  season  if  the  rifle  does  not 
reload  automatically.  If  it  is  a repeating 
gun,  this  rifle  may  be  loaded  to  full  capa- 
city for  such  shooting,  as  the  three-shell 
limit  applies  only  to  shotguns. 


Q.  Is  there  any  specified  length  to  the  bar- 
rel of  a pump  gun  for  hunting  purposes? 
How  short  can  it  be?  The  gun  I have 
reference  to  is  a 20-gauge  pump  with  a 
sawed-off  barrel. 

G.B. — Carbondale,  Pa. 

A.  The  Game  Law  places  no  restriction  upon 
the  length  of  barrel  on  shotguns  for: 
hunting  purposes,  but  the  Firearms  Act 
of  1931  as  amended  requires  any  shotgun 
with  a barrel  less  than  twenty-four  inch- 
es to  be  registered  with  the  County 
Treasurer  before  it  can  be  transported 
for  hunting.  If  your  20-gauge  gun  has 
a barrel  under  twenty-four  inches,  you 
may  use  it  for  hunting  purposes  by  regis- 
tering it  with  your  County  Treasurer. 
The  fee  is  fifteen  cents  when  you  show 
him  a hunting  license  for  the  current 
year. 

»i«  * 

TEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY  HUNTING 

Q.  “Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  I may 
hunt  small  game.  I am  ten  years  of  age 
and  am  very  sensible  in  handling  a .410 
gauge  shotgun.  I have  the  consent  of 
my  father  to  write  you  and  will  do  all 
my  hunting  in  his  company.  Also  advise 
me  if  I will  need  a license.” 

H.B. — Etna,  Pa. 

A.  Sorry,  but  a boy  your  age  may  not  hunt 
small  game  in  Pennsylvania  except  on 
his  own  home  grounds  or  those  adjoin- 
ing. While  we  appreciate  your  desire 
to  enjoy  this  sport,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  wait  until  you  are  twelve 
years  of  age  before  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  purchase  a hunter’s  license,  and  you 
must  have  one  to  hunt. 

A shotgun,  even  one  as  small  as  a .410 
gauge,  is  a dangerous  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a young  inexperienced  boy,  and 
if  you  will  just  be  patient  for  a couple 
more  years.  I am  sure  you  will  at  that 
time  be  better  able  to  use  the  gun  on 
small  game. 

* * * 

BOY  TRAPPING  RACCOONS 

Q.  Does  a boy  fifteen  years  of  age  need  a 
license  to  trap  raccoons? 

A.  Yes.  The  free  privilege  extended  to  per- 
sons under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  trap 
applies  only  to  the  trapping  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  and  predators.  Raccoons  are 
game  animals. 

* * * 

CARRYING  RIFLE  FOR 

SUNDAY  TRAPPING 

Q.  Is  it  O.K.  to  carry  a .22  rifle  when  I 
look  at  my  traps  on  Sunday? 

J.Mc.D. — Shamokin,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  so  long  as  you  do  not  shoot  at  any 
game  birds  or  animals  on  Sunday. 
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THE  1939  GAME  KILL 

By  NELSON  E.  SLAVBAUGH 


SEVERAL  months  ago  the  Commission  released  preliminary- 
figures  on  the  1939  game  kill  based  on  reports  filed  by  eighty- 
liine  and  one-half  percent  (89%%)  of  the  licensed  hunters.  As  a 
.■esult  of  the  Commission’s  educational  approach,  as  more  fully  ex- 
plained later  on  in  this  article,  the  percentage  of  hunters  filing  their 
reports  was  boosted  to  ninety-eight  and  one-half  perecent  (98V2%) — 
taking  a lead  of  one-half  percent  over  1938.  The  table  below  shows 
the  final  official  game  kill  for  1939,  also  the  average  recorded 
yearly  kill  during  the  past  five  years  and  twenty-five  year  period 
for  comparison' 


Species 

I 

1939  Game  Kill 

Tabulated 

TCiii  Field 

Estimates 

Averagre 
Annual  Kill 
Last  5 Tears 

Averacre 
Annual  Kill 
25-Yr.  Period 

Elk 

closed 

closed 

closed 

4 

Deer  (Antlered  Bucks) 

49,106 

26,978 

26,067 

13,212 

Deer  (Antlerless)  ... 

*14,581 

7,167 

46,582 

13,464 

Bears 

535 

585 

442 

452 

Rabbits 

3,804,701 

2,493,270 

2,890,735 

2,952,981 

Hares 

closed 

closed 

2,640 

(a)  12,107 

Squirrels 

945,471 

660,931 

935,286 

764,867 

Raccoons 

38,452 

40,646 

34,531 

37,377 

Wild  Turkeys 

5,191 

4,320 

5,656 

3,993 

Ringneck  Pheasants . . . 

471,539 

386.380 

381,847 

164,348 

Ruffed  Grouse 

237,245 

106,659 

185,454 

228,639 

Quail 

111,674 

37,712 

117,340 

116,458 

1 Woodcock 

40,816 

31,471 

42.091 

Wilson’s  Snipe,  Gallin- 

1 ules  and  Rails 

6,294 

15,279 

11,493 

42,275 

[Wild  Waterfowl 

38,474 

43,318 

24,912 

35,845 

p Grackles  (Blackbirds) . 

47,449 

40,877 

69,754 

(b)  106,083 

i' Woodchucks 

178,691 

105,809 

162,109 

(c)  161,824 

Total  Pieces  of  Game.  . 
Total  Weight  in  Tons . . 
(Hog  Dressed) 

5,990,219 

8,897 

4,936,937 

7,512 

4,653,929 

5,308 

•Antlerless  deer  season  in  all  of  Forest  and  Warren  and  parts  of  Jefferson  and 
Potter  Counties  only;  other  counties  closed. 

(a)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  separate  record  for  10  years  only. 

(b)  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  separate  record  for  11  years  only. 

(c>  Average  annual  kill  in  total  based  on  separate  record  for  2 years  only. 

Estimated  Kill  Conservative 

The  tabulation  for  1939,  as  in  1937  and  1938,  revealed  the  fact 
that  our  field  officers’  estimates  on  all  species,  with  the  exception 
of  bears,  raccoons,  shore  birds  and  wild  waterfowl,  were  too  con- 
servative. Assuming  that  this  would  also  apply  to  the  years  prior 
to  1937  when  the  kills  were  for  the  most  part  based  on  field 
estimates,  then  the  published  game-kill  reports  prior  to  1937  in  the 
main  were  very  conservative — not  too  high  as  many  believed. 

Results  Compared 

The  above  table  reveals  some  striking  comparisons,  especially 
(he  fact  that  the  1939  kill  exceeds  the  average  annual  kill  during 
(he  last  twenty-five  years  by  1,336,290  pieces,  and  in  weight  by  3,591 
+ons.  As  will  be  observed,  with  the  exception  of  quail  and  grackles 
(blackbirds),  the  1939  kill  for  all  species  greatly  exceeded  the 
average  annual  kill  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  quail  the  severe  winter  of  1935-36  reduced  these  birds  to  such 
a low  status  that  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  crop  will  reach 
(he  normal  kill  prior  to  1935. 

The  three  tables  herein  published  (the  1939  final  game  kill,  the 
average  annual  kill  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the  average 
kill  for  the  twenty-five  year  period)  are  given  so  the  reader  may 
see  for  himself  how  the  total  annual  bag,  as  well  as  that  of  any 
given  species,  is  holding  up — or  dropping  off.  In  other  words,  this 
is  one  type  of  barometer  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  the  work 
of  the  Game  Commission  is  geared  to  meet  present  day  needs,  that 
IS,  does  the  shcotable  supply  of  game  reasonably  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  an  ever-increasing  army  of  hunters,  or  is  it  falling  short 
of  that  demand.  A fair-minded  analysis  will  convince  anyone  that 
the  “balance  sheet”  on  the  whole  looks  very  encouraging. 

If  the  receipt  and  tabulation  of  the  game-kill  reports  did  no  more 
than  furnish  a’lthentic  information  on  the  annual  game  kill,  the 


expense  involved  and  the  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hunters 
would  be  more  than  justified.  But  much  more  is  accomplished. 
The  matter  of  cheating  in  obtaining  licenses  since  1937  has  been 
reduced  to  a minimum.  Furthermore,  this  check-up  discourages 
.ion-residents  from  attempting  to  purchase  resident  hunter’s  licenses, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  now  a rare  thing  to  apprehend  a non- 
resident for  hunting  on  a residen'.  hunter’s  license. 

The  average  kill  during  the  last  twenty-five  '25)  years  is  taken 
from  Executive  Director  Gordon’s  article,  “An  Analysis  of  Methods 
Used  to  Collect  Game-Kill  Statistics”,  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  Sportsmen  desiring  a com- 
plete file  on  the  game  kill  in  Pennsylvania  over  a period  of  many 
years  will  do  well  to  file  for  permanent  use  copies  of  the  November 
end  December  issues  of  the  Game  News. 

Number  of  Days  Hunted 

Up  to  this  time  no  authentic  information  has  been  available  con- 
cerning the  average  number  of  days  hunted  per  man,  or  how  he 
divided  his  time  between  small  game  and  big  game  hunting. 

In  1939  for  the  first  time  space  was  provided  on  the  hunters' 
licenses  to  list  (he  number  of  days  hunted  for  small  game  and  big 
game  separately.  This  information  was  compiled  at  the  same  time 
the  game  kill  was  tabulated.  Out  of  the  661,314  hunters  who  filed 
game-kill  reports,  there  were  382.514  (58%)  who  supplied  informa- 

(Continued  cn  page  32) 


REFUGEES 


Cartoon  by  "ninji:'’  Harlini;  in  WiMlife  Icoview. 


Kiithless  destnution  of  mir  forcwts  and  our  hoi)  uiH  dorimato  (ho  Hii|>pi.\ 
of  wildlife.  If  we  want  to  send  in  >:o4>d  iramo  reiH»rtH  in  'Hii)>seouent 
years  we  must  protect  these  two  irreat  natural  resources. 
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METHODS  AND  OPINIONS 


They  iiwahe  fo  «ee  a maKniftrent.  massive  deer  staiulintr  within  close  ranee. 


IF  you  go  hunting  for  deer  you  probably 
have  your  pet  theories  and  favorite  meth- 
ods concerning  deer  hunting  and  the  much 
discussed  “Pennsylvania  deer  problem”. 
Many  solutions  to  solve  this  problem  have 
been  proposed.  Many  of  them  are  a credit 
to  the  hearts  of  their  sponsors,  but  not  to 
their  heads. 

Roughly  there  are  six  distinct  groups  of 
hunters — the  stalkers,  the  long-range  hun- 
ters, the  drivers,  the  pot  hunters,  the  rvan- 
derers,  and  the  road  hunters.  Unfortunately 
a surprisingly  number  of  hunters  are  rather 
careless  and  inconsistent. 

The  stalkers  represent  one  of  the  best  and 
most  consc’entious  groups  of  hunters.  They 
depend  upon  their  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
and  know  the  habits  of  the  game  they  are 
hunting.  Stalkers  do  not  need  a heavy  car- 
tridge or  one  of  high  velocity  and  flat  trajec- 
tory. They  are  in  a position  to  place  a bullet 
in  a vital  spot  at  close  range.  Most  of  them 
use  a medium  weight  bullet  with  a fair 


amount  of  shocking  power  to  prevent  fatally 
wounded  deer  from  escaping  to  die  a linger- 
ing death  later. 

The  experienced  stalker  using  a relatively 
light  rifle  can  successfully  stalk  and  kill  a 
deer  with  one  shot.  The  same  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a novice  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
effective rnd  practically  worthless.  The 
caliber  rifle  you  need  depends  upon  your 
methods,  the  topography  of  your  hunting 
ground,  ax'C  always  upon  your  shooting 
ability. 

Stalkers  prefer  to  hunt  alone,  away  from 
the  noisy  drivers  and  the  general  uproar  of 
amateur  luiuters.  They  realize  the  pressing 
need  for  aa  open  doe  season  and  know  that 
the  deer  nerd  must  be  reduced  if  small  game 
is  to  survive  in  the  moutainous  counties. 
They  respect  the  interests  of  the  small  game 
hunters  and  very  seldom  do  any  of  them 
propose  burning  the  forests  to  insure  a 
natural  supply  of  food  for  deer  or  other 
wildlife. 


The  long  range  hunters  represent  a care- 
ful group  as  a whole.  Their  methods  differ 
from  those  of  the  stalkers  because  they 
prefer  to  kill  their  deer  at  long  range.  They 
are  aware  of  the  habits  and  fancies  of  the 
deer,  but  they  depend  upon  their  efficient 
rifles  and  ballistic  knowledge.  They  usually 
have  good  quality,  modern  equipment  A 
high  velocity  cartridge  with  a flat  trajectory 
and  plenty  of  penetrating  power  meets  the 
approval  of  this  group.  Inevitably  a tele- 
scope sight  and  a pair  of  binoculars  constitute 
part  of  their  equipment.  Hunters  of  this 
type  often  hunt  in  pairs  always  within 
binocular  sight  of  each  other.  They  converse 
in  “sign”  language.  Anyone  observing  two 
long-range  hunters  communicating  by  this 
method  believes  he  is  watching  two  candi- 
dates for  a mental  institution. 

This  method  of  hunting  is  very  effective 
and  many  deer  are  killed  at  long  range, 
some  few  at  flve  hundred  yards  or  more. 
Binoculars  and  telescopes  enable  long-range 
hunters  to  discern  objects  that  are  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  consequently  many  legal 
deer  are  killed  that  appear  to  be  illegal  to 
the  hunter  not  equipped  with  these  magni- 
fying instruments.  It  is  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  a hunter  of  this  type  to  be 
guilty  of  shooting  at  anything  on  suspicion.  i 

With  the  exception  of  a discriminate  few,  ‘ 
the  long-raage  hunters  do  not  oppose  an  open  : 
doe  season.  Their  knowledge  of  the  habits  , 
and  the  habitat  of  deer  combined  with  the  i 
fact  that  they  hunt  the  same  territory  each  i 
year  has  proved  to  them  that  the  amount  of 
game  that  tan  be  consistently  propagated  on 
any  given  area  depends  primarily  upon  the 
available  food. 

The  pot  hunters  are  a rather  unique  group. 
They  have  neither  time  nor  ambition  to 
waste  precious  minutes  walking  after  deer. 

It  is  the  goal  of  every  pot  hunter  to  find  a 
luxurious  Si.ot  in  the  mountains  as  close  to 
the  road  as  possible.  Their  rifles,  of  no  par-  I 
ticular  caliber  or  shooting  qualities,  are 
placed  against  a convenient  tree.  They  find 
a thick  spongy  bed  of  moss  and  relax.  Event- 
ually they  lazily  drift  into  blissful  sleep.  To 
complete  a perfect  day  they  awake  to  see  a 
magnificent,  massive  deer  standing  within 
close  range.  One  shot  and  the  deer  drops! 
Alas,  it  was  only  a dream. 

This  group  usually  condemns  an  open  doe 
season.  Their  success  depends  upon  a large  , 
deer  herd,  especially  young  deer  that  are  not 
“gun  shy”  or  wary.  They  fail  to  see  the  | 
danger  of  in-breeding  and  low  vitality  which 
tends  to  promote  disease.  Fawns  are  poorly  ' 
developed  and  many  deer  have  been  killed  ' 
that  were  thought  to  be  healthy,  well  devel-  : ' 
oped  fawns  and  yearlings;  yet  in  reality  they  ' 
were  old  deer  lacking  the  necessary  food  to  “ 
develop  them  into  normal,  mature  animals.  ' 
Food  problems,  winter  range,  or  the  future  ' 
welfare  of  the  herd  are  not  considered  by  ■ 
them  in  their  analysis  of  the  “deer  problem”,  i 

The  pot  hunters  claim  to  have  the  inside  i i 
dope.  That  inside  dope  probably  accounts  , 
for  their  Jack  of  energy.  However,  win, : | 
Jose  or  draw,  they  are  not  a serious  menace  I, 
in  the  woods.  Their  lack  of  ambition  pre-  ij 
vents  them  from  causing  serious  harm, ' ' ; 
although  at  times  they  are  accused  of  shoot- 
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By  ROBERT  H.  MUMMA 
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ing  deer  in  drives,  which  often  starts  an 
argument.  Ultimately  the  pot  hunter  will 
take  the  deer  and  the  drivers  will  insist 
there  should  be  a law  against  it. 

The  wardering  group  of  hunters  are  a 
difficult  group  to  classify.  They  do  not  have 
a specific  code  of  rules  or  regulations.  They 
merely  wander  in  search  of  game.  They  are 
rather  optimistic  and  depend  upon  fate  to 
see  them  through.  They  operate  by  instinct 
and  their  chief  characteristic  is  to  become 
lost.  Their  sense  of  direction  is  practically 
zero. 

Their  guns  consist  of  every  caliber  known 
and  in  some  instances  calibers  that  are  un- 
known. Among  a group  of  wanderers  you 
will  find  a well  mixed  assortment  of  gims 
from  muzzle  loaders  to  anti-air-craft  artil- 
lery. They  are  a dangerous  group!  Many  of 
them  are  armed  with  borrowed  gims.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a hunter  of  this  type  to  be 
"ncapable  of  loading  his  gun.  They  are  com- 
pletelj  ignorant  of  its  shooting  qualities. 
They  know’  that  it  will  shoot,  but  they  don’t 
know  where.  Maybe  it  is  sighted  in  for  one 
himdred  yards,  possibly  two  hundred  yards, 
but  probably  not  at  all. 

This  is  one  group  largely  responsible  for 
the  mounting  toll  of  hunting  accidents.  They 
have  nervous  “trigger  fingers”.  Anything 
brown  might  be  a deer,  but  it  could  be  a 
man.  They  lack  the  necessary  skill  to  get 
within  their  limited  shooting  range  of  a deer, 
consequently  they  are  inclined  to  cross  their 
fingers  and  chance  a shot.  This  group  ad- 
vocates deer  unlimited.  Their  theory  is  based 
on  the  odds  of  one  in  a million  and  their 
chances  of  shooting  a deer  are  even  less, 
under  normal  conditions. 

They  are  interested  in  the  sportsmen’s 
problems  oiily  one  day  a year,  the  day  they 
hunt.  In  that  single  day  they  have  become 
more  familiar  with  the  deer  problem  than 
have  those  vvho  have  devoted  years  to  scien- 
tific research  and  an  intensive  study  of  it. 
After  their  one  day  of  hunting  the  energetic 
few  return  the  borrowed  guns  and  many 
forget  even  that. 

Within  this  group  there  is  a vast  reserve 
of  potential  sportsmen.  It  is  merely  a matter 
of  education  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
it  will  produce  many  excellent  hunters. 

The  road  hunters  are  the  parasites  of  the 
deer  hunting  fraternity.  They  are  without 
doubt  the  most  dangerous,  inconsistent,  un- 
ruly group  of  hunters  known.  They  depend 
upon  the  efforts  and  hard  work  of  the 
drivers,  stalkers,  and  long-range  hunters  to 
chase  a deer  within  shooting  range  of  the 
road.  They  patrol  the  roads  in  their  cars 
until  they  liear  a drive.  Then  they  stop  and 
erect  their  spotting  ‘scopes,  remove  the  loaded 
rifles  from  their  car  and  immediately  sub- 
ject the  first  deer  they  see  to  a barrage  that 
would  do  just  credit  to  any  army  artillery. 
Woe  to  the  unfortunate  deer  that  moves;  it 
will  be  perforated  instantly!  Their  philos- 
ophy is  to  shoot  and  determine  the  sex  of 
the  deer  after  it  is  dead.  In  many  instances 
the  carcass  is  drawn  and  quartered  by  the 
terrific  bombardment  of  an  organized  car- 
load of  roa.I  hunters. 
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They  are  the  fellows  that  spin  hair  raising 
yams  about  their  thrilling  hunting  trips. 
The  execution  of  a split-second  shot  that  re- 
quired perfect  timing  while  the  deer  was 
high-tailing  it  as  only  deer  can;  the  grue- 
some task  of  climbing  the  steep,  rocky  ridges 
and  carrying  the  trophy  down  those  rugged 
ridges.  The  ever  present  audience  of  innocent 
bystanders  always  agrees  that  these  fellows 
must  be  good  hunters.  They  must  be;  they 
shoot  deer  most  every  year.  Frankly,  they 
are  a menace  to  every  veteran  hunter.  Not 
only  do  they  endanger  human  lives;  they 
continually  violate  the  game  laws  and  refuse 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Woe  to  any  solitary  hunter  who  happens 
to  be  within  shooting  range  of  a group  of 
road  hunters  when  they  kill  an  illegal  deer 
and  are  in  urgent  need  of  an  alibi.  Their 
method  of  escaping  the  punishment  they 
deserve  is  very  simple.  They  claim  that  the 
solitary  hunter  killed  the  illegal  deer  and 
what  can  one  hunter  prove  when  ten  or  more 
fellows  contradict  him.  More  than  one 
solitary  hunter  may  have  been  the  victim  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  concocted  by  un- 
scrupulous road  hunters. 

This  group  demands  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  there  must  be  more  deer.  They  buy 
their  hunting  licenses  and  proceed  to  act  as 
though  they  had  a monopoly  on  all  the  game 
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m the  Commonwealth  D;  r fiamage  t<-  them 
is  an  unwarranted  ciimplaint  filed  by  a 
grouchy  farmer  who  i.s  trying  tii  gouge  a few 
easy  dollars  out  of  the  spurt.smen's  fund 
They  refuse  to  learn  the  true  meaning  -it 
conservation  and  are  only  interested  in  their 
personal  success. 

It  is  not  a disgrace  to  be  a "pot  hunter” 
on  your  initial  hunt.  However,  your  methods 
and  knowledge  should  improve  with  a few 
years  experience.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  be 
a road  hunter,  especially  after  you  have 
passed  through  the  complete  hunting  meta- 
morphosis. 

The  drivers  are  the  most  ambitious  and 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  deer  hunters. 
In  this  group  you  will  find  a cross  section 
of  the  combined  groups.  As  a whole  they 
are  a jolly,  hard-working,  constructive  set  of 
appreciative  hunters. 

To  drive  deer  requires  and  develops  good 
lungs  and  legs.  It  is  not  a lazy  man’s  game. 
Every  hunter  is  familiar  with  the  calls  and 
hoots  of  the  drivers.  They  depend  upon  their 
noise  and  general  excitement  to  frighten  and 
excite  the  deer  into  a nervous  state.  Many 
deer  become  absolutely  “bushed”  or  moment- 
arily unconscious  of  their  actions  when  they 
hear  the  fear-inspiring  noise  of  the  drivers. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Photo  by  George  Burger 


Deer  hit,  hy  trnin  about  50  yarOs  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington station,  IMontgoinery  County.  l^ft  to  right: 
Game  Protectors  Ambrose  Gerhart  and  Earl 
CariMMiter  and  a Deputy. 


NATURE’S  GREATEST  FOE 

A verdant  forest  of  pine  and  oak, 

Which  abounded  in  song  birds  and  animal  folk, 
With  wooded  hills  both  high  and  low. 
Flourished  in  splendor  many  years  ago. 
Through  its  tranquil  depths  a river  wound. 
In  which  countless  fish  did  abound. 

Gay  wild  fiowers  sprung  from  its  earth. 
While  hordes  of  insects  hummed  with  mirth. 
Grandeur  supreme  reigned  over  this  land. 
Until  a demon  with  a fiery  hand, 

Left  desolation  in  its  horrid  wake. 
Destroying  all  beauty  that  God  did  make. 
Blackened  trunks  their  ugly  heads  rear. 
The  song  of  the  bird  you’ll  never-more  hear, 
The  river  is  gone  and  will  flow  no  more. 
The  gay  flowers  vanished  from  the  forest  floor. 
Charred  hills  now  show  barren  their  crest, 
Wild  game  and  fish  have  fled  with  the  rest. 
All  nature  is  dead  and  lies  on  her  pyre. 
With  no  one  to  blame  but  this  demon  called 
FIRE. 

— Thaddeus  L.  Jascavage. 


Those  interested  in  birdlife,  particularly 
the  species  which  were  killed  indiscrimin- 
ately for  so  many  years  to  supply  feathers 
for  Milady's  hat,  will  enjoy  reading  a little 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  National 
. \udubon  Society.  Its  title  is  “Massacred  For 
Millinery”  and  its  author,  Richard  H.  Rough, 
of  the  Audubon  staff,  presents  some  very 
enlightening  information  on  the  subject  in  a 
very  interesting  way. 


Seth  Gordon,  Jr.,  well  known  to  many  of 
the  field  and  office  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  many  sportsmen  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  has  chosen  to  follow  his 
father’s  footsteps,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  recently  by  the  Conservation  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina.  Seth  Jr.,  who 
secured  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  at  the 
American  ciniversity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
his  Master  of  Science  Degree  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Michigan,  has  specialized  in  wildlife 
management  and  has  had  much  specific  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  forestry.  With  his  excellent 
background  together  with  his  experience 
and  initiative,  he  will  no  doubt  go  far  in  his 
chosen  profession.  His  first  assignment  will 
be  that  of  making  a thorough  study  of  the 
white-tailed  deer  in  North  Carolina.  Back  of 
this  study  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conservation  Department  to 
develop  and  redistribute  deer  on  suitable 
areas  within  the  State. 


STOLEN 

“A  Model  12,  Winchester  .12  Gauge  Pump 
Gun,  with  raised  ventilated  rib;  straight  grip; 
butts  compensator  attached  to  barrel;  butt 
plate — black  smooth  bakelite  approximately 
%"  in  thickness.  Bottom  of  barrel  states 
“Standard  Trap”  but  the  length  of  the  barrel 
of  this  firearm  was  26  inches.  Serial  No. 
808886.” 

This  firearm  was  stolen  from  H.  F.  Sterling 
at  the  Crav/ford  County  Sportsmen’s  Council 
Skeet  Field  on  Sunday,  October  6,  1940. 

Any  person  having  information  relative  to 
this  gun  should  communicate  with  this 
office,  or  Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Miller, 
Box  521,  Hydetown,  Pennsylvania,  (Tele- 
phone— Titusville  443)  who  will  be  glad  to 
contact  Mr  Sterling. 


j 

SUMMARY  OF  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  I 
AND  PREDATORS  TAKEN  DURING  i 
IHE  1939-1940  SEASON  I 


No.  Average 

Total  jji 

Species 

Sold 

Price 

Amount 

Muskrats  . . 

. . . . 407,767 

1.04 

$426,395.55  ^ 

Skunks  . . . 

. . . . 321,893 

.63 

204,970.50-.  5 

Minks  

. . . . 9,034 

5.32 

48,099.18  i 

Opossums  . 

....  110,479 

.20 

22,198.13 

Beavers  . . . 

702 

13.54 

9,512.14 

Otters  

18 

9.66 

174.00  i 

Raccoons  . . 

....  33,095 

1.88 

62,229.45 

Weasels  . . 

....  36,581 

.24 

8,886.26 ! 

Red  Foxes. 

....  6,955 

2.23 

15,435.53 

Gray  Foxes 

. . . . 10,519 

1.55 

16,385.81  i 

Wildcats  . . 

12 

1.22 

14.65; 

Totals  . . . 

....  937,055 

' 

$814,301.20 

■ 

Practices 

designed  to 

encourage  wildlife 

production 

invariably 

conserve  soil  and , 

water  resources  and  build  back 

some  of  the 

fertility  wasted  through 

unwise 

agricultural : 

practices,  according  to  Biological  Survey 
officials.  For  instance,  nut-bearing  trees, 
berry-producing  shrubs,  and  legumes  such  as 
sweet  clover  and  lespedeza  can  be  planted 
in  gullies  and  on  thin,  worn-out  lands  to 
prevent  further  erosion,  yet  furnish  nesting 
cover  and  winter  food  for  pheasants,  quail, 
rabbits,  and  other  wild  animals  and  birds. 


The  subject  of  how  deep  ducks  dive  for 
food  was  tested  reoently  by  Dr.  Harry  Leon 
Kutz,  Cornell  University  zoologist.  Dr.  Kutz 
experimented  with  Mallard  and  Black  ducks 
by  dropping  corn  into  varying  depths  of 
water.  At  five  and  seven  foot  depths  both 
Mallards  and  Blacks  competed  successfully 
for  the  com.  But  at  a ten-foot  level,  the 
Blacks  monopolized  the  grain,  the  Mallards 
being  unable  to  reach  it. 
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ANNUAL  TRAP  CONTEST 


The  American  Humane  Association  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  fourteenth  annual 
'humane  trap  contest  for  1941.  National  prizes 
: totalling  $550.00,  and  a number  of  special 
State  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  following 
[three  groups: 

’ 1 Traps  for  taking  animals  alive  and  un- 
ihurt — First  Prize  $150.00,  Second  Prize  $75.00. 
. yLeghold  Type  (Traps  that  hold  without  in- 
ijjury) — First  Prize  $100.00,  Second  Prize  $50.00. 
;rj Traps  that  kill  humanely — First  Prize  $85.00, 
li-,  Second  Prize  $40.00. 

■L  A special  prize  of  $50.00  donated  by  General 
■r' Charles  McC.  Reeve  will  be  awarded  at  the 
1 discretion  of  the  judges. 

The  contests  are  conducted  for  the  purpose 
. of  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  invention, 
4 development,  production  and  use  of  humane 
4 devices  and  methods  for  taking  animals 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
•contest  closes  April  30,  1941. 

For  entry  forms  or  further  information, 
' write  the  W ildlife  Department  of  The  Amer- 
jican  Humane  Association,  135  Washington 
i Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


I 


“While  patrolling  in  Wharton  Run  recently 
I saw  a big  doe  with  a nice  rack  of  horns 
and  two  very  nice  fawns.  I think  this  is 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary.” — Game  Protector 
Ernest  E.  Hunsinger,  Potter  County. 


“A  dairyman  sent  word  that  he  wanted  to 
see  me.  Upon  calling  on  him  I foimd  that 
he  was  having  trouble  with  a deer  sucking 
the  milk  from  one  of  his  cows.  This  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and  he  said  he  first 
noticed  something  was  wrong  when  the  cow’s 
milk  supply  decreased  and  that  the  cow  be- 
came nervous  when  he  milked  her.  A neigh- 
bor told  him  he  saw  a calf  sucking  the  cow, 
but  the  farmer  didn’t  have  any  calves  in  that 
pasture.  He  started  doing  a little  investigat- 
ing and  discovered  the  deer  with  the  cow. 
The  deer  got  so  bold  or  tame  toward  the  last 
that  it  would  come  clear  up  to  the  bam  with 
the  cows  at  night.  I had  him  tie  a large  cow 
bell  on  the  cow  to  keep  the  deer  away.  I 
haven’t  been  back  to  observe  the  results.” — 
Game  Protector  Fuller  H.  Coffin,  Erie  and 
Crawford  Counties. 


“On  September  16  a Bald  Eagle  landed  on 
a farm  near  Freysville  between  the  house 
and  barn.  The  farmer,  afraid  of  losing  some 
chickens,  attempted  to  chase  it  away,  but  the 
bird  seemed  unable  to  take  off.  The  farmer 
caught  it  and  placed  it  in  an  empty  chicken 
house.  He  noticed  it  was  terribly  thin,  almost 
starved  in  fact,  so  he  went  to  a pen  where 
be  had  chickens,  looked  them  over,  caught 
one  that  didn’t  look  so  good  and  threw  it  to 
the  eagle.  The  eagle  grabbed  the  chicken 
with  its  bill,  nipped  off  and  swallowed  the 
head  in  one  gulp.  The  chicken  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes.  After  that  the  farmer  threw  a 
chicken  or  two  to  the  eagle  each  day  and 
in  a week  the  bird  was  in  good  shape.  I sent 
it  to  the  Harrisburg  Zoo  where  it  is  now  on 
display.” — Game  Protector  Clinton  Ganster, 
York  County. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


Photo  by  W.  F.  Mason 

Two  aore  foofl  plot  of  Pa.  came  plot  mixture  and  buckwheat  on  State  Game  I ands  No.  89. 


“While  looking  out  the  upstairs  window 
(September  26)  I saw  a grouse  smash  a 10x12 
window  light  out  of  an  old  garage  and  come 
flying  out  and  away  to  the  woods.  Upon  in- 
vestigating I found  there  was  a grapevine 
up  against  the  old  garage,  and  as  there  was 
no  door  on  it,  and  weeds  growing  up  and  into 
the  building,  no  doubt  the  grouse  worked  its 
way  inside  and  when  ready  to  leave  saw  the 
light  from  the  window  and  flew  into  and 
through  the  window.  It  sure  made  the  glass 
fly  but  the  bird  seemed  none  the  worse  for 
the  experie  ice.” — Game  Protector  W.  B.  Mc- 
Clarin,  Cambria  County. 


“I  And  that  the  deer  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  beavers  in  order  to  obtain  their  food. 
After  the  beavers  cut  down  an  aspen  tree, 
the  deer  eat  the  leaves  and  twigs.” — Game 
Protector  George  Sprankle,  Cameron  County. 


“One  of  the  W.  P.  A.  men  saw  7 bears  the 
other  day,  including  an  old  bear  and  three 
cubs.  The  grouse  this  year  are  not  showing 
up  very  good.”— Game  Protector  Chester  S. 
Siegel,  Lycoming  County. 


Photo  by  Frank  R.  DeHaas 
Younc  Turkey  Buzzard  captured  on  Bar  Bottom 
across  Loyalsock  Creek  from  Game  Kefmre  No.  7. 
Lycoming  County.  The  nest  was  on  a high,  bleak, 
stony  point. 


“Had  an  interesting  time  watching  a small 
turkey  poub  (not  over  ten  days  old)  feeding. 
I first  saw  the  poult  chasing  after  a locust 
and  catching  it.  Supposing  that  the  bird 
would  pick  the  locust  to  pieces  and  then 
swallow  the  pieces,  I was  amazed  to  see  it 
immediately  swallow  the  insect  whole. 
The  bird’s  actions  in  swallowing  the  locust 
were  very  similar  to  a snake  swallowing  a 
large  object.  The  locust  seemed  to  be  almost 
as  large  as  the  turkey’s  head.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Ross  L.  Metz,  Huntingdon  County. 


“While  I was  observing  a hen  grouse  and 
her  brood  of  9 young  in  West  Cowley  Run. 
a sharp-shinned  hawk  swooped  down  and 
picked  up  one  of  the  young  grouse.  I was 
able  to  get  my  shotgun  from  the  car  and 
kill  the  hawk,  as  it  seemed  to  be  having 
trouble  getting  away  from  the  ground.  The 
grouse  were  about  half  grown.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  S.  Narby,  Cameron  County. 


“110  clump  plantings  of  conifers,  of  100 
seedlings  per  clump  were  made  on  Game 
Lands  by  W.  P.  A.  labor  and  barricaded  to 
prevent  deer  damage.  The  work  consisted  of 
cutting  and  piling  a sufficient  number  of 
saplings,  Gray  birch  where  possible,  to  form 
a brush  fence  from  6 to  7 feet  high,  en- 
closed an  area  60x80  ft.  for  each  planting.  A 
total  of  8500  Norway  Spruce  and  2500  Banks 
Pine  were  barricaded.” — Game  Protector 
Gilbert  Bowman,  Lackawanna  County. 


Since  the  revocation  of  hunters’  licenses 
wei-e  first  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April 
21,  1921  to  date  3,917  persons  were  denied 
the  right  to  hunt  for  a period  of  one  to  ten 
years.  Most  revocations  included  one  and 
two  year  periods.  Inasmuch  as  54,285  persons 
were  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  Game 
Laws  since  the  passage  of  the  Revocation 
Act  of  1921,  the  precentage  of  persons  who 
lost  their  licenses  for  various  periods  during 
that  time  were  relatively  small — in  fact  they 
represent  only  7.2%  or  one  out  of  every  14. 
The  average  revocation  period  arrived  at 
under  this  general  summation  is  estimated 
to  be  IVz  years. 
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Hiiiulrcils  of  viewed  the  unusual  sisht. 


A BEAR  STORY 

It  was  3 o’clock  Sunday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 22,  and  “Lucky”  was  barking  as  fiercely 
as  a Pomeranian  can  bark.  He  would  have 
awakened,  the  neighbors,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Sipple  have  no  nearby  neighbors 
for  they  live  about  a mile  up  the  Conewango  ■ 
Creek  above  Russell.  That’s  in  Pine  Grove 
Township.  Warren  County. 

Anyway  “Lucky”  woke  up  Mrs.  Sipple 
who  proceeded  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  little  dog’s  excitement.  “Lucky”  was  in- 
terested in  something  outside  the  kitchen 
door  and  taking  a flashlight  Mrs.  Sipple 
stepped  out  the  door  for  a look  around. 
An  instant  later  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  an  old  she-bear  who  was  on  her 
way  up  the  big  maple  tree  that  grew  just 
outside  said  kitchen  door.  Furthermore,  the 
she-bear  was  the  fourth  bear  on  the  way  up 
that  tree.  She  had  been  preceded  by  her 
three  cubs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  exerted  no  uncanny 
presence  of  mind  in  beating  a rapid  retreat 
to  the  kitchen. 

How  much  sleeping  was  experienced  by 
the  Sipples  between  3:00  A.  M.  and  5:00  A.  M. 


Game  Transfer 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  another  ex- 
tensive program  of  wild  game  transfer  will 
be  entered  into  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  cooperating  sportsmen’s  organizations. 
This  program,  which  has  been  operative 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  highly 
successful,  and  has  assured  a continuous 
supply  of  native  trapped  game  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  the  State,  in  some  cases 
in  large  numbers,  in  others  in  limited  num- 
bers, depending  upon  existing  activities. 

Came  thus  trapped,  particularly  rabbits, 
has  proved  much  more  satisfactory  because 
of  its  nativity  than  those  animals  which 
have  been  purchased  for  many  years  from 
midwestern  states.  Furthermore,  native 
rabbits  can  be  trapped  from  restricted 
areas  and  released  on  public  hunting 
grounds  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  purchased.  The  Commission  urges  every 
organization  in  the  State  to  take  part  in 
this  worthy  program. 


Mamma  bear,  the  odds  asahist  her.  decided  that  diseretion  was  tlie  lietter  part  of  valor. 
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is  not  known,  but  at  5:00  A.  M.  John  Hopkins, 
local  Game  Refuge  Keeper,  received  a tele- 
phone S.O.S.  and  accompanied  by  George 
Norris,  Warren  County  Game  Protector,  pro- 
iCeeded  to  resume  a weary  vigil. 

Resume  is  the  word,  because  the  morning 
(before  the  same  bear  family  had  been  treed 
{by  some  dogs  about  a half  mile  further  up 
(the  creek  and  Protectors  Norris  and  Hopkins 
i were  called  to  the  scene  when  scores  of 
j people  gathered  around  the  tree  which  was 
(not  far  from  the  highway. 

Throughout  Saturday  and  until  after  mid- 
i night  hundreds  of  people,  seeking  a good 
jlook  at  a bear  or  rather  four  bears,  visited 
(|the  spot.  The  creatures  left  the  tree  shortly 
II  after  midnight  and  travelled  across  the  Cone- 
■iiwango  and  down  to  the  Sipple  home  where 
they  remained  treed  until  sometime  after 
midnight. 

Hopkins.  Norris  and  the  Sipples  hope  the 
old  bear  and  her  youngsters  have  satisfied 
their  curiosity  of  how  the  other  half  of  the 
world  lives  and  have  returned  to  the  moun- 

i tains.  The  animals  dfstro>efl  many  annl*'  trees  t*y  hreakins  off  the  limits  fttr  their  fruit. 


Distribute  Apple  Pomice 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  are  urged  to 
contact  local  cider  mills  and  arrange  wher- 
ever possible  to  haul  apple  pomace  from 
those  mills  into  the  woods  to  be  used  as 
game  food.  Last  year  field  employees  of 
the  Came  Commission  distributed  more 
than  300  tons  and  observations  showed 
that  it  was  eaten  extensively  by  deer,  rab- 
bits, grouse,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels  and 
even  bears.  Sportsmen's  organizations  also 
distributed  quite  a bit  of  this  potential 
game  food  last  year,  but  the  Commission 
believes  that  this  program  should  be  car- 
ried on  more  extensively  and  encourages 
more  clubs  to  get  behind  it  this  year. 

The  material  should  be  transported  be- 
fore the  roads  become  bad  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute it  more  widely  and  to  get  it  farther 
into  the  forests.  When  it  is  placed  too 
near  main  travelled  roads  it  attracts  wild- 
life which  subsequently,  as  it  often  turns 
out,  is  killed  by  automobiles. 


iihsj  flidn’t  know  what  it  w:i8  all  about,  hut  they  dicl  know  enouiih  to  <lepeiwl 
on  the  siieaeity  of  fhe'r  mother  for  nroteetion. 


The  oi 
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Some  of  the  Ctallers’  at,  the  Wayne  County  FieM  Trials. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  TRIALS 


Wayne  County  sportsmen  held  a splendid 
Field  Trial  which  was  run  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Wayne  County  Poor  Farm,  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  beginning  at  7:30  A.  M. 

The  first  stake,  the  Membership  Stake,  was 
for  membe’"s  of  the  Wayne  Coimty  Sports- 
men’s Association  only. 

First  brace — Cunningham’s  Mike,  Irish  Set- 
ter, owner  and  handler,  W.  G.  Cunningham. 
Brace  mate  Lovely  Red,  Irish  Setter,  owner 
and  handler  Lyndon  Schweighofer. 

Second  brace — Red,  Irish  Setter,  owner  and 
handler,  Frank  Westgate.  Brace  mate,  Mancha 
King,  English  Setter,  owner  and  handler,  W. 
C Steelman. 

Third  brace — Blackburn,  English  Setter, 
owner  and  handler,  Francis  Gill.  Brace  mate. 
Lady  K,  pointer,  owner  and  handler.  Major 
C.  J.  Kelly 

Fourth  brace — Mona  Queen,  Irish  Setter, 
owner  and  handler,  Homer  Smith.  Brace 
mate,  Farnham’s  Jerry,  Irish  Setter,  owner 
and  handler,  Norman  Farnham. 

Fifth  brace — By  dog  Sandy,  English  Set- 
ter, owner  and  handler.  Dr.  Lord. 

First  place  went  to  Sandy;  second.  Lady  K; 
third,  Mancha  King;  fourth,  Blackburn. 

All  Age  Stake 

First  brace — Dock,  English  Setter,  owner 
and  handler,  Harold  Stewart.  Brace  mate. 
Marvel  Mike,  English  Setter,  handler,  Dick 
Hall;  owner  William  V.  Murphy. 

Second  brace — Sussex  Hills  Jake,  pointer, 
owner  and  handler.  Dr.  Raymond  S.  Huff. 
Brace  mate,  Mona  Queen,  Irish  Setter,  owner 
and  handler,  Homer  Smith. 

Third  brace — Sally,  pointer,  owner  and 
handler,  Harold  Stewart.  Brace  mate,  Mr. 
Eugene’s  Miss,  English  Setter,  owner  and 
handler,  Benet  Gano. 

Fourth  brace — Merry  Mary,  English  Set- 
ter, handler,  J.  R.  Shaffer;  ovmer,  Sherman 
Ames.  Brace  mate,  Middleburg  Dan,  pointer, 
owner  and  handler,  R.  S.  Miers. 


Fifth  brace — Lexington  Steve,  English  Set- 
ter, owner  and  handler,  William  A.  Boettger. 
Brace  mate,  Knochavoc  Joffre  Lue,  Irish  Set- 
ter, owner  and  handler,  Carl  E.  Ollendike. 

Sixth  brace — Hew’s  P.  H.,  pointer,  handler. 
Doc  Mazzau;  owner,  William  V.  Murphy. 
Brace  mate.  Lady,  English  Setter,  owner 
and  handler,  Joseph  Latouri. 

Seventh  brace — Mauva  Dell,  pointer,  owner 
and  handler,  James  Youtz.  Brace  mate,  Vir- 
ginia R Boy,  pointer,  owner  and  handler.  Dr. 
B.  F.  Driggers. 

Eighth  brace — Lynoak  Alex  Kagan,  pointer, 
owner  and  handler,  W.  J.  Zimmerman.  Brace 
mate,  Sandy,  English  Setter,  owner  and  hand- 
ler, Dr.  Lord. 

Ninth  brace — Pete,  pointer,  owner  and 
handler,  Harry  Nicholson.  Brace  mate.  Punch, 
pointer. 

The  first  place  went  to  Lynoak  Alex  Kagan; 
second,  Sussex  Hills  Jake;  third,  Mauva  Dell; 
fourth,  Middleburg  Dan. 


Merry  Mary  and  Middleburg  Dan  were  i 
called  back  for  a second  series.  Apparently 
the  judges  wanted  to  see  a little  more  of 
this  brace  of  dogs  in  the  bird  field.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  could  criticize  their  ground 
work  in  the  initial  heat. 

Lynoak  Alex  Kagan,  winner  of  the  first 
place,  put  on  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  ! 
that  one  could  expect  to  find  in  the  highest' 
class  field  trial.  He  turned  in  an  exceptionally ; 
good  ground  heat,  cutting  the  ground  veryi 
well  and  hunting  the  birdie  spots.  In  the; 
bird  field  he  came  up  with  five  beautiful 
finds  and  handled  all  of  them  well.  Jay  C. ' 
Gilford,  Field  Division  Supervisor  who  acted: 
as  one  of  the  judges  along  with  Mr.  Arm-i 
strong,  said,  “I  cannot  pass  without  making, 
mention,  also,  of  the  fact  that  Lynoak’s  hand-  : 
ler,  in  my  opinion,  exhibited  the  best  piece 
of  handling  that  I have  been  privileged  to 
witness  for  a long  time.” 

The  second  place  winner,  Sussex  Hills 
Jake,  a beautiful  pointer  dog,  turned  in  ex- 
cellent work  under  some  very  difficult  con-, 
ditions.  ' 

The  third  place  winner,  Mauva  Dell,  a 
pointer  bitch,  had  a lot  of  class  and  in  the 
bird  field  she  came  up  with  two  beautiful 
finds.  Her  manner  and  style  were  a credit  to 
any  owner  and  handler. 

The  fourth  place  winner,  Middleburg  Dan, 
a pointer,  cut  his  field  very  well  and  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  winners  of  the  other 
braces,  he,  too,  gave  a good  account  of  him-' 
self  in  the  bird  field. 

There  were  a lot  of  other  very  good  dogs 
in  this  trial.  Even  though  they  did  not,  in  the 
judges’  opinion,  warrant  any  of  the  winners’, 
places  in  the  trial,  we  are  rather  confident 
that  in  another  trial  with  the  breaks  of  the 
game,  some  of  the  dogs  that  were  not  placed 
may  change  places  with  winners  in  future 
trials. 

We  cannot  help  but  comment  upon  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Wayne  County 
Sportsmen,  for  only  last  year  they  put  on 
their  first  bird  dog  field  trial,  which  possibly 
we  should  not  say  too  much  about,  other  than 
it  was  their  first  attempt.  Nevertheless,  one 
year  later  they  have  shown  that  their  efforts 
and  determination  have  not  failed,  and  the 


PRAYER  FOR  MERCY 

Soon  the  woodlands  will  echo  to  the  rifle’s  loud  report 

For  soon  an  army  of  hunters  will  be  afield  in  the  name  of  sport; 

But  need  the  close  of  some  near-future  day 
This  shameful  condition  mark; 

Need  some  lesser  creature  lie 
Dying  alone  in  the  dark. 

Suffering  and  bleeding  in  silence  because  someone  lacked  the  will 
To  complete  a sportsman’s  duty — the  mercy  of  a kill? 

O Red-Gods-of-the-Forests!  grant  hunters  every  one 

A measure  of  completeness  to  shoulder  with  his  gun; 

Let  every  hit  be  hard  and  sure. 

Let  every  miss  be  wide. 

Grant  skill-in-aim  it’s  just  reward 
And  wariness  it’s  pride. 

But  frown  upon  those  heartless  ones  that  would  a sportsman’s  measure  fill 
And  yet  withhold  when  needed  the  mercy  of  a kill. 

Robert  F.  Keagle. 
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reward  is  most  gratifying  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  large  gallery  who  at- 
tended this  trial. 

The  organization  foimd  a splendid  course 
on  which  to  hold  its  trial.  They  had  plenty 
of  birds  for  liberation,  giving  all  dogs,  as 
near  as  possible,  an  equal  chance  on  game. 

We  will  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  venture 
the  guess,  even  though  this  trial  is  a real 
credit  to  any  organization,  that  next  year’s 
will  be  much  better,  judging  from  the  type 
of  dogs  and  handlers  that  attended  it  this 
year  and  the  cordial  reception  afforded  the 
guests  by  the  members  of  the  association. 

The  judging  of  these  two  stakes  were  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Jay  C. 
Gilford,  Field  Division  Supervisor  of  the 
Game  Commission. 


KEYSTONE  TRIALS 

The  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club  of 
Reading  completed  the  most  successful  field 
trials  of  its  career  on  September  21  and  22. 
Several  thousand  people  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  ninety-two  good  pointing  dogs 
during  two  days  of  exceptionally  hot  weath- 
er. Bird  finding  conditions  were  poor  dur- 
ing the  running  of  the  Derby  stakes,  but 
right  after  the  start  of  the  Shooting  Dog 
event  a sudden  heavy  shower  softened  the 
weeds  and  the  pheasants  stayed  where  re- 
leased. This  pleasing  condition  also  continu- 
ed on  the  second  day,  and  the  large  crowd 
of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  attending 
were  treated  to  many  spectacular  points  at 
close  range.  Eighty-eight  full  grown  pheas- 
ants were  released  during  the  trials.  A sum- 
mary of  the  Trials  follows: 

Sam’s  Maryland  Jake,  large,  strong,  and 
promising  liver  and  white  pointer  dog  owned 
Ijy  L.  R.  Brill,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  piloted 
by  Bob  Bell,  Gettysburg,  negotiated  the  dif- 
ficult (Sports  Acres)  course  with  plenty  to 
spare  and  won  the  nod  of  the  judges  for 
first  place  in  the  first  event,  the  Open  Derby. 

Close  on  his  heels  with  another  brilliant 
race,  but  finishing  a little  less  strongly,  was 
another  liver  and  white  pointer  dog.  Boy’s 
Dee,  owned  and  handled  by  our  own  secre- 
tary, J.  Elwood  Hollenbach,  Wyomissing. 

In  third  place  was  Frank  Pancheri’s  prom- 
ising little  female  setter,  Tomahawk  Sue. 


Sunday,  September  twenty-second,  featured 
the  Open  All  Age  Stake,  with  Charles  Elder, 
Jersey  Shore  and  Dr,  Sherman  Ames,  Easton, 
in  the  saddle.  After  a hard  fought  battle  be- 
tween forty-two  dogs  featuring  several  second 
series,  the  orange  and  white  ticked  setter 
dog  Hiker  Dan  captured  the  laurels.  Dan. 
five  year  old,  brilliant,  from  the  Pet  Mill 
Kennels,  Lambertsville,  New  Jersey,  was 


Winners  of  the  Onen  Derby  7th  Annu.il  Fall  Trials  of  the  Keystone  Setter  and  Tointer  Club, 
Reading.  Deft  to  right:  “Sara’s  .Maryland  Jake”,  first  olaee;  "Hoy’s  Dee”,  second  place. 

and  ’’Tomahawk  .Sue”,  third  place. 


Winners  of  ’’Open  All  Age”  at  Central  Pennsylraiiia  Field  ’Trials.  Right  to  left:  ’’Dee-Whin”, 
first  place:  "Seven  Mt.  Bess”,  second  place,  and  "Peerless  Pride’s  Beausport”,  third  place. 


This  little  black  and  white  marked  setter, 
kennelled  at  Tamaqua,  goes  out  and  keeps 
going  in  a very  merry  way.  Sue  was  ably 
handled  by  E,  G.  King,  Annville, 

The  judges,  Charles  Elder,  Jersey  Shore, 
and  Bud  Schaeffer,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  were 
hard  pressed  to  name  winners  from  this 
classy  field  of  twenty-four  derby  dogs,  but 
their  decis’.on  was  well  received.  Many  of 
these  young  hopefuls  turned  in  brilliant  per- 
formances, but  the  excessive  heat  took  a lot 
out  of  them,  and  they  were  not  quite  good 
enough  to  win. 

The  Open  Shooting  Dog  stake,  staged  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  the  twenty-first,  found 
twenty-seven  dogs  facing  the  same  hard 
working  judges,  Messrs.  Elder  and  Schaef- 
fer. The  last  brace  just  finished  as  dark- 
ness enveloped  the  large  gathering  of  dog 
lovers  still  on  hand.  The  awards  had  to  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  automobile  head- 
lights. Winning  the  large  silver  trophy  and 
blue  ribbon  was  Brighty  Blue,  black  and 
white  female  pointer,  owned  by  G.  Dawson 
Coleman,  Rosemont,  and  handled  by  Tom 
Carmody,  Lambertsville,  New  Jersey.  Blue,  a 


good  steady  going  dog  but  yet  plenty  wide, 
had  two  well  handled  finds,  one  of  them  on 
the  course,  and  after  proving  steady  to  shot 
and  wings,  finished  his  heat  still  merry  and 
strong. 

Second  place  went  to  W.  J.  Zimmerman’s 
Lynoak  Alex  Kagen,  a liver  and  white  poin- 
ter dog.  Alex,  who  abides  in  Lynoak,  a sub- 
urb of  Reading,  has  proved  our  best  local 
representative  at  field  trials  during  the  last 
several  years.  In  the  last  eleven  times  he  has 
competed  in  shooting  dog  stakes  he  has  won 
six,  and  placed  second  or  third  in  the  others. 
Alex  had  one  well  handled  find  in  the  bird 
field  and  also  a beautiful  back  to  help  his 
cause  along. 

The  third  trophy  and  ribbon  went  to  Hiker 
Briar  Thorn,  another  consistent  winner  at 
eastern  trials.  Thorn,  beautiful  orange  and 
white  setter,  handled  by  his  owner.  Dr.  Carl 
Williams,  Germantown,  ran  his  usual  even 
race,  and  after  handling  kindly  his  single 
spectacular  find,  nosed  out  several  other  good 
dogs,  whose  also  pleasing  work  had  them 
up  there  for  final  analysis. 

Other  good  dogs  finishing  well  up  in  the 
standing  were:  Ivor  Knoll  Spotty,  and  Ivor 
Knoll  Ginger  by  W,  Lippincott  Colkett, 
Bryn  Mawr;  Frank  of  Sunny  Lawn  and 
Jenny  of  Sunny  Lawn,  Charles  Forrer,  Camp 
Hill;  FranK  Hawk.s  Lady,  E.  G,  King,  Ann- 
ville; Middleburg  Dan  2nd,  R,  L,  Miers,  Phil- 
lipsburg.  New  Jersey;  Raphs  Lady  Ginger, 
Oliver  Rai  h,  Allentown;  Eudan’s  Nap  B'O, 
L,  J,  Borro,  Willow  Grove;  Tunlaw  Judy, 
J.  Paul  Brown,  Swarthmore;  Peerless  Prides 
Beausport,  Oscar  Cupp,  Lewistown;  and  G's 
Rhett  Butler,  Bob  Gable,  Baumstown, 
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Forestry  Booth  of  the  Huntinsrdoii  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Proteetive  Association, 

at  the  Club’s  annual  Held  day. 


piloted  by  Tom  Carmody.  Dan  again  repeat- 
ed, as  he  has  done  so  often  during  his  five 
year  campaign,  in  leading  field  trials.  Dan, 
again  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  his  range 
and  pace  being  very  pleasing,  and  his  work 
on  birds  flawless. 

The  Pet  Mill  Kennels  also  captured  second 
with  Homewood  Gallant  Knight,  liver  and 
white  poinler  dog,  performing  exceptionally 
well  and  presided  over  by  Carmody. 

Carmody  also  featured  in  a divided  third, 
rounding  the  female  setter  Hiker’s  June, 
owned  by  W.  L.  Colkett  in  a third  place  tie 
with  Ginger-Bread  Fashion,  another  female 
setter,  owned  by  Kasco  Mills,  and  handled 
by  Ed.  Knapp,  Waverly,  New  York.  Knapp 
won  the  toss  up  and  received  the  ribbon. 
Both  dogs  turned  in  pleasing  performances, 
afield  and  on  birds. 

Other  dogs  well  up  in  the  standing  were; 
Bills  Fred,  Dr.  J.  T.  Dougherty,  Girardville; 
Tarengo  Peerless  Briar,  Jules  Frank,  Phila- 
delphia; Gentleman  Jim  Day,  I.  W.  Day, 
Wyomissing,  Lycoming  Seaview  Don,  C.  M. 
Balliet,  Williamsport;  Boy’s  Rex,  M.  B.  Eus- 
ton,  Philadelphia;  Brevities  Mary  and  Bur- 
bon  Bon,  J.  A.  Williams,  Philadelphia;  Mike 
Proctor  Ferris,  Harry  Edris,  Lebanon;  Gin- 
ger’s Duchess  and  Gentleman  Ginger’s  Bob, 
Frank  Pancheri,  Tamaqua;  Sylvan  Joe,  Mark 
Spacht,  Wiconisco;  Tommy  Boy,  Thos.  Rosa- 
kis,  Bristol;  Carolina  Royal  Duke,  H.  Werner, 
Wyomissing;  Miss  Mote  Baird,  Charles  For- 
rer.  Camp  Hill;  Kasco  Little  Shot,  Ginger- 
bread Fashion,  Stoneway’s  Grand  Slam  by 
Kasco  Food  Co.;  Frank  of  Woodridge,  Frank 
Vermillion,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Son  of  Jack, 
W.  L.  Colkett,  Bryn  Mawr;  Delaware  Frank 
H,  Dr.  C.  I.  Hoch,  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
Garwood  and  G-Whizz,  Dr.  H.  E.  Longsdorf, 
Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey;  Long  Island  Boy, 
Harold  Watson.  Cornwall  Heights;  Virginia 
R.  Boy,  Dr.  C.  F.  Driggers,  New  Brunswick; 
Smithsonian.  R.  A.  Robb,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Whitestones  Florendales  Beau,  L.  J.  Bordo, 
Willow  Grove;  Beau  Essig  Broker,  C.  E. 
Dugan,  Harrisburg;  Little  Nancy,  G.  Dawson 
Coleman,  Rosemont;  and  Hazel  Hedge  Peer- 
less, M.  B.  Euton.  Philadelphia. 


Many  thanks  are  due  the  judges  for  their 
long  hours  in  the  saddle  and  the  members 
and  their  friends,  who  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  the  biggest  Field  Trial  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Also  we  want  to  thank  our 
many  patrons  for  their  participation  and 
hope  to  see  them  all  next  March  at  our 
Spring  Trials,  and  may  the  best  dogs  win 
again. — R.  Clyde  Buck. 


ST.  CLAIR  BEAGLE  TRIALS 

The  Steiu’s  Hollow  Beagle  Club,  St.  Clair, 
held  its  eighth  annual  sanctioned  Field  Trial 
September  1 and  2.  There  were  38  starters 
in  the  13  inch  class  and  24  in  the  15  inch 
class.  Winners  in  the  13  inch  class  included: 
First — Freelyn  Vin  Bet  Dix,  Dr.  J.  M. 
DellaCroce,  owner  and  handler,  Freeland,  Pa. 


NORTHEASTERN  DIVISION  ELECTS 

The  Northeast  Division  of  the  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  reelected  John  L. 
Neiger,  of  West  Scranton,  President  for  1941. 
Mr.  Neiger  is  also  President  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
Benjamin  Kane,  of  Susquehanna,  was  elected 
vice  chairn'ian,  defeating  Willard  Quick,  of 
Stroudsburg,  by  a very  close  vote.  Robert 
Steventon,  of  Nesquehoning,  was  reelected 
secretary  of  the  division  for  the  fifth  term, 
and  Henry  W.  Strohl,  of  Noxen,  was  elected 
treasurer  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard,  of 
Montrose,  who  expressed  a desire  to  retire 
from  office. 


Second — Blue  Cap’s  Echo,  Edward  Costello, 
owner  and  handler,  Vaux  Hall,  N.  J.  Third — 
Spunky  L,  frank  Lamm,  owner  and  handler, 
Reading,  Pa.  Fourth — Ameri  Solitary  Shiek, 
John  Telesky,  owner  and  handler,  Berwick, 
Pa.  Reserve — Blucapatch  Dolly  2nd.,  Charles 
Snyder,  owner  and  handler.  Valley  View,  Pa. 

Winners  in  the  15  inch  class  included: 
First — Blue  Echo  Belle,  Edward  Costello, 
Voux  Hill,  N,  J.,  owner  and  handler.  Second 
— Yellow  Creek  Sallie  2nd,  Dr.  R.  H.  Weisel, 
Bowmanstown,  Pa.,  Carbon  County,  owner 
and  handler.  Third — Blucapatch  Pal,  Charles 
Snyder,  Valley  View,  Pa.,  owner  and  handler. 
Fourth — Eden’s  Ripper,  F.  S.  Lander,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  owner  and  handler.  Reserve — 
Conrad’s  Pal,  Walter  Conrad,  Valley  View, 
Pa.,  owner  and  handler. 

The  trials  were  held  on  the  Club’s  Game 
Refuge  at  Lower  Mill  Creek,  two  miles  east 
of  Pottsville.  The  judges  were  George  K. 
Brands  of  Stroudsburg  and  Gene  Stebintsky 
of  Sandy  Run.  John  Spencer,  Schuylkill 
County  Game  Protector,  and  Peter  J.  Fil- 
kosky.  Traveling  Game  Protector,  were 
among  the  large  gallery  to  witness  the  event. 


Photo  by  Frank  L.  Coen. 

Tofi  r.nt  of  fourteen  red  foxes  killed  «n  North  Beaver  and  I-ittle  Beaver  Townships.  Lawrence 
County,  durinjf  a thrt‘e-week  period  between  latter  Auffust  and  the  middle  of  September,  i^oeal 
farmers  and  sportsmen  put  on  the  drive  to  control  the  animals,  which  were  eaiisine:  trreat  havoc 

in  local  chi<*ken  houses. 
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This  float  of  the  DiiBois  Gateway  Soortsmen  attr;wted  eonsideralfle  attention. 


ODE  TO  A LOST  HUNTER 

By  FRANK  D.  BROWN 

A little  bird  just  told  me 
He  saw  a curious  sight 
Away  out  in  the  deep  dark  woods 
On  a black  and  dismal  night. 

A funny  anemic  little  man 
In  a checkered  lumberjack 
Sat  huddled  up  against  a tree 
Wishing  his  friends  were  back. 

This  little  man  was  scared  to  death — 
Sobs  shook  his  slender  frame, 

His  eyes  were  twice  their  normal  size. 
His  choppers  clicked  in  shame. 

Then  the  wild  beasts  gathered  ’round  him 
And  licked  their  chops  with  glee. 

And  the  little  man  got  on  his  knees 
And  for  his  life  did  plea. 

But  the  animals  just  smiled  and  said, 
“We’ll  give  you  your  liberty. 

Cause  you’ve  been  coming  here  for  years 
And  never  killed  a flea.” 

So  that’s  the  big  brave  hunter 
Who  talks  about  big  game, 

When  all  the  while  his  four-footed  chxims 
Are  calling  him  by  his  first  name. 


DOG  SHOW  WINNERS 

At  the  Sportsman  Field  Day  of  the  Lebanon 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen,  held  re- 
cently, at  Mt.  Gretna,  the  dog  show  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  event. 

Forty-four  dogs  were  entered,  many  ex- 
tremely classy  in  their  appearance.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows: 

Pointer — Winnie,  “Carrie’s  Rose  Bud,”  18 
months  old  bitch,  owned  by  F.  M.  Lucken- 
bill,  Annville;  “Rex,”  14  months  old  dog, 
owned  by  Richard  Boeshore. 

Setter — “Ruddy  D,”  6 year  old  dog,  owned 
by  Margaret  and  Paul  McCarthy,  Harrisburg; 
“Toppy,”  V-h  year  old  bitch,  owned  by  Rod- 
ney P.  Stetz,  Myerstown. 

Springer  Spaniel  — “Shelley  Jojo,”  18 
months  old  dog,  owned  by  Elinor  F.  Shelley; 
“Patsy,”  18  months  old  bitch,  owned  by 
Almeda  E.  Nowlen. 

Cocker  Spaniel — 1.  “Jerry,”  15-month-old 
bitch,  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bassett. 

2.  “Chenko,” — 4-year-old  dog  owned  by 
Phyllis  Peterlain,  Harrisburg. 

Beagle — 1.  “Masterly  Ringsett  Laddie,”  2- 
year-old  dog  owned  by  George  L.  Spangler, 
Mt.  Zion. 

2.  “Duchess  Pearl,” — -14-month-old  bitch, 
owned  by  George  L.  Schroll,  Palmyra,  R.D.  2. 

Coon  Hound — 1.  “Hunter,”  5-year-old  dog 
owned  by  H.  F.  Soulliard. 

Bassett — “Bicks  Tuck,”  3-year-old  dog, 
owned  by  C.  V.  Bickelman. 

Best  dog  in  the  show — “Masterly  Ringsett 
Laddie,”  owned  by  George  L.  Spangler,  Mt. 
Zion. 

Judges  were  two  of  the  finest  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  Dorothy  G.  Davis,  and 
Jack  Davis,  of  the  Double  Dee  Kennels, 
Birdboro,  Berks  County. 

Every  dog  entered  received  a gift  and  the 
winners  were  given  trophies. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  TRIALS 

Excellent  weather  supported  a huge  crowd 
of  enthusiasts  who  turned  out  to  witness  the 
Annual  Fall  Trial  of  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Field  Trial  Association  held  Septem- 
ber 14th  and  15th,  over  a splendid  course 
on  the  Hollidaysburg  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion’s Club  House  grounds. 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  McGill,  Secretary  of  the 
organization,  reports  that  the  competition 
was  keen  in  all  events,  composed  of  the 
“Open  Puppy”,  “Open  Derby”,  “Open  All- 
Age”  and  “Open  Shooting  Dog”,  but  there 
was  complete  satisfaction  in  the  decision  of 
the  winners  by  judges  Herman  C.  Garman, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Claude  Spick- 
ley,  Winchester,  Virginia. 


Thomas  M.  StuU,  Jr.,  of  Clymer.  proves  that  you 
ran  kill  small  erame  with  .a  how  and  arr<iw.  The 
groundhog  in  the  above  photo  fell  to  the  unerring 
aim  of  this  modern  Robin  Hood. 


FREEPORT  CLUB  ACTIVE 

The  members  of  the  Freeport  Sportsmen’s 
Club  have  been  zcorking  zvith  the  farmers  in 
their  section  and  sometime  ago  they  requested 
a copy  each  of  Bulletin  No.  ii  and  Bulletin  No. 
i6  to  send  to  their  farmer  friends,  along  zidth 
the  follozvir.g  letter,  in  the  hope  of  creating 
still  further  good  zvill  betzeeen  their  club  and 
the  farmers  in  the  community : 

“We  are  attaching  hereto  a paid-up  mem- 
bership card  of  the  Freeport  Sportsmen  Club 
for  the  year  1940-41  which  was  authorized  by 
resolution  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  club, 
in  recognition  of  your  aid  extended  us  in 
planting  “Game  Food  Plot  Mixture”  early 
this  spring.  We  trust  you  will  accept  it  in 
the  cooperative  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

“Our  group  is  of  the  opinion  that  your 
membership  in  the  club  will  greatly  assist 
the  sportsmen  in  their  effort  to  conserve  and 
propagate  game  as  well  as  develop  a better 
understanding  of  certain  problems,  discour- 
tesies and  conditions  as  they  arise.  We  want 
you  to  feel  that  “The  Club’"  is  “Your  Club” 
and  earnestly  invite  your  criticisms  as  well 
as  any  favorable  comment  you  feel  that  the 
Freeport  Sportsmen  Club  has  invited. 

“The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  is  the 
third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  8:00  P.  M. 
in  the  Malta  Hall  basement,  Freeport.  Pa. 
We  trust  that  you  will  want  to  attend  the 
meetings  v hich  we  believe  you  will  find  to 
be  sociable  and  interesting. 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  two  bulletins  that 
will  give  you  a better  idea  of  the  constructive 
work  and  program  we  hope  to  carry  out  as 
our  group  increases.  Any  questions  arising 
from  the  reading  of  these  bulletins  will  be 
answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability  or  may 
be  referred  to  the  “Division  of  Game  Land 
Management,  Pennsj’lvania  Game  Commis- 
sion."— R.  L.  Anderson.  President. 


There  are  now  at  least  212  trumpter  swans 
in  the  United  States.  The  birds,  largest  migra- 
tory waterfowl  in  North  America,  which  were 
once  thought  to  be  extinct,  are  concentrated 
on  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Montana,  and  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  Wyoming. 
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special  investigators,  and  an  office  training 
course  were  conducted.  A number  of  outside 
guests  attended  the  refresher  courses,  includ- 
ing the  Chief  of  Game  Law  Enforcement  of 
Missouri,  the  Chief  Deputy  Warden  of  the 
Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  Deputy  Game  Warden  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  during  the 
courses  included:  Legal  Procedure;  Game 

Law  Study;  Public  Relations;  Food  and  Cover 
Management;  Tree  and  Shrub  Identification; 
Game  Management;  Bird  Identification; 
Handling  Prisoners  and  Self-Defense;  Fire- 
arms Instruction;  Bounty  Claim  Instruction; 
Bounty  Pell  Identification;  Game  Trapping; 
and  Research  Developments. 

Propagation 

Production  at  the  State  Game  Farms  was 
increased  considerably  during  the  two-year 
period.  Records  show  that  357,147  pheasant 
eggs  were  produced,  of  which  41,350  were 
shipped  to  sportsmen.  Sportsmen  also  re- 
ceived 65,067  day-old  chicks  and  12,889  six- 
week  old  birds. 

There  were  62.967  bobwhite  quail  eggs 
produced.  Sportsmen  received  2,657  day-old 
chicks  and  1.584  six-week  old  birds.  Other 
eggs  produced  included  13,697  Hungarian 
partridge,  5.049  chukar  partridge,  8,342  wild 
turkey,  and  375  ruffed  grouse.  It  was  possible 
to  ship  an  increasing  number  of  young  pheas- 
ants and  quail  to  organized  sportsmen’s 
groups  which  equipped  themselves  with  pens 
which  the  Commission  designed. 

By  the  close  of  1939  the  Commission  had 
established  14  wild  turkey  mating  areas. 
From  these  areas,  located  in  the  true  range 
of  the  wild  turkey,  wild-mated  eggs  were 
collected.  The  hens  were  allowed  to  hatch 
and  raise  their  second  clutch  of  eggs  and  the 
birds  resulting  therefrom  replenished  the 


population  in  the  surrounding  territory.  In- 
cidentally, 2,922  of  the  8,342  wild  turkey  eggs 
produced  were  collected  on  the  wild  turkey 
areas. 

Game  Purchases 

The  game  purchase  program  was  expanded 
and  considerably  more  game  was  purchased. 
Purchases  during  the  biennium  included 
118,078  rabbits;  36,716  ringneck  pheasants; 
9.780  bobwhite  quail;  10,052  Hungarian  par- 
tridges; 360  raccoons  and  50  wild  turkeys — 
a total  of  175,035  pieces. 

In  additon  to  this  amount,  which  was  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  2,169  bob- 
white  quail,  792  Chinese  pheasants,  and  27 
Hungarian  partridges  v/ere  purchased  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock  at 
the  various  farms. 

Live  Game  Trapping  and  Distribution 

The  Commission,  assisted  by  the  sports- 
men, succeeded  in  trapping  54,033  rabbits, 
5,031  ringneck  pheasants,  64  bobwhite  quail, 
6 wild  turkeys,  2,565  grey  squirrels,  92  rac- 
coons, and  12  woodchucks  from  its  own  pro- 
pagating areas  and  from  such  areas  as  city 
watersheds,  public  institutional  grounds, 
parks,  nurseries,  farms,  boroughs,  cities,  etc., 
where  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  distribut- 
ing them  ]n  other  public  hunting  sections 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  trapped. 
The  program  required  the  use  of  20.181  rabbit 
traps,  1,757  rabbit  carrying  crates,  350  rac- 
coon traps,  318  squirrel  traps,  215  quail  traps, 
495  pheasant  traps,  and  200  pheasant  shipping 
crates,  all  of  which  were  manufactured  for 
the  Commission  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 

The  cost  of  trapping  rabbits  during  the 
fiscal  year  cf  1938-39  was  approximately  $.33 
each;  for  1939-40  about  $.45  each.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  redistribu- 
tion. Taking  it  by  and  large,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  rabbit  trapping  program  is 
more  than  proving  its  worth.  Not  only  are 
Ihe  native  species  preferable  to  imported 
stock,  but  they  can  be  secured  cheaper. 

Game  Released 

A total  of  246,279  pieces  of  game  were  re- 
leased during  the  biennium,  including  172,111 
rabbits,  496  raccoons,  2,571  grey  squirrels, 
122,029  ringneck  pheasants,  32,186  bobwhite 
quail,  12,552  Hungarian  partridges,  1,619 
chukar  partridges,  and  1,954  wild  turkeys. 

Research 

Several  very  important  research  studies 
were  carried  on  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report,  including  a banding  and  tag- 
ging program,  through  which  over  100,000 
game  birds  and  mammals  have  now  been 
banded  or  tagged,  and  from  which  valuable 
information  concerning  their  movements  and 
other  factors  have  been  obtained.  A detailed 
study  of  the  food  habits  of  the  native  foxes, 
owls  and  hawks  was  continued.  Information 
concerning  the  effects  of  various  climatic 
conditions  upon  many  game  species  was  ob- 
tained in  a specially  constructed  climatic 
chamber  and  activity  recorder.  Additional 
information  on  the  production  of  game  in 
the  form  of  a harvested  surplus  was  gath- 
ered from  the  Commission’s  controlled  shoot- 
ing test  areas. 

Various  mechanical  and  chemical  means 
were  tried  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  wild  trap- 
ping program.  An  ecological  study  is  being 
made  on  one  of  the  Commission’s  State  Pro- 
pagating areas  in  an  effort  to  secure  basic 
information  on  predation,  the  exact  values 
of  restocking,  food  requirements,  carrying 
capacities  and  similar  problems.  These  re- 
search activities  were  financed  wholly  by  the 
Commission. 

Activities  mostly  financed  by  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Act  included  such  studies  as:  The 

economic  status  of  the  fur-bearers  and  food 
habits  of  the  skunk  and  red  and  grey  foxes; 
a five-year  study  which  should  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  breeding  potential  of  the  white- 
tailed  deer  and  the  effects  of  the  various 
food  conditions  upon  the  sex  ratio  of  the 
progeny  and  on  their  physical  development; 
and  a general  ecological  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  exact  food  and  cover  require- 
ments for  small  game.  This  program  also 
included  the  establishment  of  a wildlife  ex- 
periment station  at  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
and  cooperative  studies  in  game  research 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  ahd  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Public  Information 

The  educational  program  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  increased  considerably  because  of  a 
more  widespread  demand  for  visual  and 
other  kinds  of  educational  material  on  the 
part  of  sportsmen’s  organizations,  women’s 
and  garden  clubs,  service  clubs,  bird  clubs, 
4-H  clubs.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
other  farm  youth  groups. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  Commis- 
sion prepared  and  released  six  motion  pic- 
tures in  color  depicting  its  various  activities 
and  the  bird  and  mammal  life  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Duplicate  sets  of  all  of  the  pic- 
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tures  were  furnished  to  each  of  the  seven 
Field  Division  Supervisors.  Members  of  the 
Commission  and  field  and  staff  officials  at- 
tended upwards  of  1,500  meetings  of  one  kind 
or  another  during  the  biennium,  reaching  a 
conservatively  estimated  audience  of  a mil- 
lion and  a half  persons. 

Three  major  exhibits  depicting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  were  displayed  in  the 
eastern,  the  central,  and  the  western  parts 
of  the  State,  and  many  smaller  portable  ex- 
hibits furnished  by  the  W.  P.  A.  were  made 
available  tc-  sportsmen’s  organiaztions  for  use 
at  one  or  two  day  events. 

Over  240,000  silk  screen  posters  urging 
safety-first,  forest  fire  prevention,  protection 
of  game,  protection  of  songbirds,  food  and 
cover  planting,  the  flushing  bar,  winter  feed- 
ing, etc.,  were  also  prepared  by  W.  P.  A.  art 
projects  and  distributed  widely  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Approxinj.ately  94,000  bulletins  of  the  Com- 
mission, both  ."ree  and  paid,  were  distributed. 
Three  new  educational  bulletins  were  pre- 
pared, including  20,000  copies  of  Bulletin  No. 
17,  “Pennsjlvania  Bird  Life”,  100,000  copies 
;of  Bulletin  No.  18,  ‘‘Pennsylvania  Wildlife”, 
and  10,000  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  19,  ‘‘The 
Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Mus- 
eum”. All  are  profusely  illustrated  in  color 
and  depict  the  game  birds,  game  mammals, 
fur -bearing  mammals,  songbirds,  and  water- 
fowl  found  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Bounty  Payments 

Bounty  payments  during  the  biennium 
amounted  to  $120,913.00.  This  sum  was  paid 
for  the  killing  of  19,951  grey  foxes,  77,448 
weasels,  134  goshawks,  and  1,090  great-horned 
owls.  Of  the  38,311  claims  presented  269 
were  considered  suspicious.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation of  them  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  $5,890.00  in  fines. 

Fur-Bearing  Animals 

The  prices  paid  for  all  furs  during  the  past 
two  years  were  much  lower  than  they  were 
during  the  season  of  1936-37  when  a record 
take  was  reported.  The  low  prices  were  ex- 
tremely discouraging  and  a large  number  of 
trappers  failed  to  operate.  Naturally  there 
was  a decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  fur- 
bearing animals  taken. 

The  total  number  purchased  by  fur  dealers 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  and 
the  amount  that  the  fur  dealers  paid  for 
them,  is  as  follows:  muskrats,  620,671 — $486,- 
404.51;  skunks,  489,753— $326,324.61;  minks, 
14,927— $87,406.20;  opossums,  191,172  — $39,- 
853.82;  beavers,  912 — $10,402.06;  otters,  13 — 
$160.00;  raccoons,  53,718 — $101,965.58;  weasels, 
67,513— $21,091.07;  red  foxes,  10,601— $30,291.55; 
gray  foxes,  16,780 — $25,662.46;  and  wild  cats, 
22 — $18.25.  All  in  all,  there  was  a grand  total 
of  1,465,082  fur-bearing  animals  taken  and 
the  amount  fur  dealers  paid  for  them  totalled 
-tl, 129,580.11 

Hunting  Accidents 

The  Commission  continued  its  aggressive 
campaign  lo  reduce  hunting  accidents  using 
the  press,  the  radio  and  the  motion  picture 
as  widely  as  possible  in  order  to  make  hun- 
ters more  safety  conscious.  Despite  these 
campaigns,  however,  94  fatal  and  784  non- 
fatal  accidents  occurred 

The  new  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the 
Commission  by  the  1937  General  Assembly 
to  punish  careless  hunters  have  produced 


satisfactory  results  Many  hearings  were  held 
in  connection  with  hunting  accidents  and  a 
considerable  number  of  hunters  had  their 
licenses  revoked  In  some  of  the  most  serious 
cases  heavy  penalties  also  were  imposed. 

Game  Killed 

The  game  kill  as  a whole  was  very  satis- 
factory, over  21,500  tons  having  been  taken 
during  the  two-year  period.  The  number 
of  large  and  small  game  creatures  that  found 
their  way  into  the  hunters’  bag  during  the 
combined  seasons  of  1938  and  1939  amounted 
to:  Legal  male  deer,  49,106  (1939  kill  only^ — 
1938  closed);  Legal  antlerless  deer,  186,243; 
bears,  919;  rabbits,  8,068,460;  Snowshoe  hares, 
2,120  (1938  kill  only — 1939  closed);  squirrels, 
2,052,385;  raccoons,  74,498;  wild  turkeys,  11,- 
957;  ruffed  grouse,  461,724;  ringneck  pheas- 
ants, 988,819;  quail,  221,565;  woodcock,  90,901; 
Wilsons’  snipe,  gallinules  and  rails,  15,011; 
grackles  (blackbirds),  126,062;  wild  water- 
fowl,  60,802  and  woodchucks,  324,219.  The 
total  kill  of  all  species  amounted  to  12,733,792, 
with  an  estimated  weight  of  21,659  tons. 

This  is  the  first  biennium  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  report  the  annual  kill  based  on  the 
tabulation  of  reports  filed  by  licensed  hun- 
ters. The  above  figures  are  based  on  reports 
filed  by  98%  of  the  hunters  in  1938  and  98V2% 
of  them  in  1939.  Tabulated  reports  prove 
without  doubt  that  the  estimates  made  here- 
tofore by  field  officers  were  from  30%  to  40% 
too  conservative. 

Special  Permits 

The  Commission  issued  a great  many 
special  permits  including  369  Taxidermy,  30 
Ferret  Owners,  3 Ferret  Breeders,  398  Pro- 
pagating, 83  Field  Trial,  5 Retriever  Trial, 
?5  Collecting,  240  Fur  Farming,  857  Fur  Deal- 
ers, 99  Fur  Dealers  Employees,  27  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds,  94  Roadside  Menagerie, 
38  Fox  Hunting  Club,  and  139  Archery  Pre- 
serve. 

A Taxidermy  Board  was  also  appointed  by 
the  Commission  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  desiring  to  practice  this  voca- 


tion. Under  this  examination  system  the 
sportsmen  will  be  protected  because  there  is 
less  chance  of  valuable  trophies  being  spoiled 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  workers. 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

The  Commission  was  empowered  to  issue 
regulated  shooting  grounds  permits  under  the 
Act  of  General  Assembly,  approved  June  3, 
1937,  when  satisfied  that  such  shooting 
grounds  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  The  Act  provides  for  two  forms 
of  operation:  (a)  Where  the  owner  agrees 
to  make  av  ailable  an  open  pubUc  hunting 
area  equal  to  at  least  one  half  of  the  area 
of  the  regulated  shooting  grounds  with  pubUc 
hunting  and  access  thereto  assured;  and  (b) 
in  lieu  of  providing  additional  public  hunt- 
ing area  to  turn  over  to  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  shooting  season  25  percentum 
of  the  propagated  or  purchased  birds  for 
stocking  elsewhere. 

Under  the  first  plan  of  operation  the  owner 
and  his  invited  guests  may  kill  not  to  exceed 
60%  of  the  pheasant  and  chukar  partridges 
and  90%  of  the  mallard  or  black  ducks  re- 
leased on  the  premises  each  year.  Under  the 
second  plan  of  operation  the  owner  and  his 
invited  guests  may  take,  by  shooting  only, 
all  of  the  remaining  75%  of  the  birds  pro- 
pagated or  purchased  for  shooting  purposes. 
Since  the  Act  became  effective  until  May  31, 
1940,  the  Commission  issued  38  such  permits 
including  both  options,  an  average  of  13 
annually.  Six  permits  were  issued  under 
option  “a”  entailing  fees  of  $480.00  and  re- 
sulting in  the  opening  up  to  public  hunting 
of  an  average  of  2,112  acres  annually. 
Thirty-two  permits  were  issued  under  option 
“b”  requiring  $1,680.00  in  fees  and  resulting 
in  the  turning  over  to  the  Commission  for 
stocking  Pi  rposes  elsewhere  of  2,808  pieces 
of  game. 

Hunting  Licenses 

The  license  sale  during  the  past  two  years 
was  unusually  high.  In  1938.  654,146  resident, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A good  field  trial  hound  may  not  be  like 
a race  horse  but  “Smokey  Joe”  winner  of 
the  National  Leafy  Oak  field  trial  has  won  ^ 
over  $5600  in  prize  money  for  his  owner,  i •• 
Samuel  Tharr,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  ® 

: JO' 

The  Centreville  (Md.)  Record  gives  this 
account  of  the  advent  of  the  English  red 
fox  to  these  shores;  jj 

“The  only  fox  hunted  in  those  days  was  • 
the  gray  one,  an  animal  very  different  in 
many  respects  from  his  red  brother  of  Eng-  || 
land.  As  the  State  was  almost  entirely  settled 
by  the  English,  it  was  more  like  a great  Eng- 
lish shire  than  a colony,  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  one.  As  the  settlers  arrived  : 
here  they  brought  with  them  many  local  ® 
attachments,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  I' 
their  fondness  for  hunting  the  red  fox.  They  ti 
could  not  become  accustomed  to  his  gray  ’-i 
brothers.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  owe  fox-  f 
hunting  as  it  is  today,  and  has  always  been  1* 
in  England.  | 1* 

ill 

“As  tradition  has  it,  one  afternoon  in  the 
hot  month  of  August,  in  the  year  of  grace, 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty,  eight  sleek  j 
and  prosperous  tobacco  planters  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Talbot,  sat  in  the  cool  shade  of  a broad 
rambling  veranda,  which  supported  as  it  was  ^ 
by  massive  pillars  and  shaded  by  giant  oaks 
of  many  generations  in  age,  afforded  a com-  ^ 
fortable  spot  to  discuss  the  said  difference  ' 
of  hunting  the  red  fox  in  Merrie  England, 
where  four  of  them  were  born  and  hunting  Ii 
the  gray  one  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  ^ 

“The  Englishmen,  with  many  a round  oath  j 
and  between  sips  of  such  fragrant  mint  juleps 
as  an  ‘Eastern  sho’  ’ darkey  alone  knows  how 
to  concoct,  were  declaring  that  there  was  as  ^ 
much  difference  in  hunting  the  two  species  ^ 
as  there  was  between  a canvas-back  and  a ' 
barnyard  duck.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  accord-  • 
ing  to  an  old  tale  printed  not  many  years  I 
afterwards,  that  the  captain  of  the  good  ship 
‘Monocacy,’  a tobacco  schooner  owned  by  ' 
one  of  the  party  was  instructed  to  bring  back  j 
with  him  on  his  next  trip  to  Liverpool,  ^ 
eight  pairs  of  red  foxes.  ! 

“In  due  course  of  time,  the  animals  arrived  j 
and  were  liberated  along  the  eastern  shore  of  j 
the  Chesapeake.  The  occasion  was  one  of  , 
much  merriment,  entertainment  and  sport. 
The  daughter  of  the  country  gentry  rode  on 
a pillion  behind  her  brother  or  cavalier  to 
the  great  ball  which  was  given  at  Chester- 
town  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  They  fastened  i 
their  scarlet  cloth  riding  habits  over  their 
white  silk  ball  dresses,  and  tied  their  hair, 
done  in  an  amazing  fashion,  with  a lace 
kerchief,  while  their  skirts  were  arranged 
in  such  a manner  that  they  would  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  horse’s  fianks. 

“Everyone  witnessed  the  festivities,  from 
the  ignorant  country  bumpkins,  in  home 
spun  jeans  and  white  cotton  shirt,  to  the 
landed  proprietor,  with  his  gouty  foot  done 
up  in  bandages.  There  were  many  races  be- 
tween the  horses  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  horses  from  the 
latter  colony  came  off  victorious.  The  hour 
these  eight  pairs  of  red  foxes  were  set  loose 
in  the  bam  yards  of  the  Maryland  farmers 
may  safely  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  genuine 
fox-hunting  in  this  country.  The  way  the 
foxes  multiplied  was  marvelous,  but  they 
did  not  emigrate  into  Virginia  until  the  hard 
winter  of  1879-80,  when  all  the  waters  of  the 
state  were  a sheet  of  ice.  So  intense  was  the 
cold  that  many  native  birds  froze  to  death. 
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Dear  Mr.  Selimiitz  — VVe  to  inform  you  we  do  not  buy  live 

skunks.  VVe  are  in  the  market  onJy  for  their  fur! 

FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  By  w.  newbold  elv,  m.  f.  h. 


The  Cleveland  News  reports  that  in  Jack- 
son  County  there  are  “an  unusually  large 
number  of  quail  this  year  and  an  unusual 
number  of  foxes  too.”  And  in  this  respect 
the  well-known  bird  dog  expert  Harold  W. 
Carlisle  writes  in  the  Columbus  State 
Journal: 

Ordinarily,  you  will  find  the  fox  hunters 
contending  vociferously  that  foxes  are  not 
the  terrible  predators  they  are  painted,  while 
•on  the  other  side  of  the  debate  you’ll  find 
the  pheasant  and  rabbit  hunters  shouting  to 
the  heavens  that  all  foxes  ought  to  be  eradi- 
cated if  the  supply  of  birds  and  rabbits  is 
to  be  preserved. 

“This  observer  never  has  been  able  to 
convince  himself  that  the  fast-running,  in- 
telligent and  wary  fox  is  nearly  as  bad  along 
that  line  as  many  persons  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Undoubtedly  he  does  grab  himself 
a few  birds  now  and  then,  but  so,  too,  do  the 
hawks,  stray  cats  and  a number  of  other 
birds  and  animals  too  numerous  to  mention. 
And  the  fox  sometimes  gets  blamed  for  all 
their  dirty  work. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  field  trials 
at  Jackson  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Valley 
Bird  Dog  Association  and  the  Pickaway 
County  Bird  Dog  Club  proved  rather  con- 


clusively that  birds  can  exist  even  in  the 
same  territories  where  foxes  abound. 

“This  territory  around  Jackson  is  one  of 
the  best-known  fox  hunting  areas  in  the 
United  States.  And  yet,  when  the  bird  dog 
field  trials  were  held  there  during  the  latter 
part  of  October,  covey  after  covey  of  quail 
were  fiushed  by  handlers  of  the  bird  dogs 
entered  in  the  trial. 

“Outdoors  writers  ‘covering’  the  event 
were  in  agreement  that  the  spot  is  a ‘natural’ 
for  field  trials  because  of  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  birds  and  the  fine  contour  of  the 
country. 

“Along  now  comes  a Columbus  fox  hunter 
who  also  wants  to  explode  the  theory  that 
an  abundance  of  foxes  means  a scarcity  of 
game.  He  is  L.  D.  Overly  of  207  Brehl  Ave., 
who  writes:  ‘I,  as  a fox  hunter,  wish  to  ex- 
plode the  idea  that  where  there  are  a great 
number  of  foxes,  there  will  be  a scarcity  of 
game. 

“ ‘On  the  first  day  of  the  season,  I was 
hunting  on  a farm  of  100  acres  where  there 
were  two  dens  of  fox  raised,  one  of  four  and 
another  of  five.  Now,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
there  were  28  rabbits  and  several  pheasants 
killed  by  my  party.’  ” 
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DEER  DOPE 

I The  proposed  deer  hunting  trip  with  only 
muzzle  guns  used,  has  gone  far  past  the 
<!tunt  or  novelty  stage.  It’s  in  such  a state 
now  that  we  KNOW  there  will  be  a party 
of  huskies — and  light  weights — go  into  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  for  the  first  day,  which  is 
December  2nd. 
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We  promised  data  on  how  to  dress  and 
generally  disport  oneself,  so  here  goes — and 
the  data  is  from  an  old  friend  and  a hunter 
who  knows  his  way  about. 

Sezze,  “Non-reSiCcnt  hunting  license  good 
for  everything  in  season,  from  grouse,  rabbits 
and  snipe  to  bear  and  deer,  costs  15  bux. 
You  can  get  a camp  with  only  cooking  and 
eating  tools  furnished — you  bring  bedding 
and  the  ingredients  for  biscuits  and  what 
goes  alongside.  Numerous  homes  cater  to 
parties  of  hunters,  furnishing  breakfast,  sup- 
per and  a packed  lunch  for  noon,  along  with 
sleeping  accommodations.  This  way  it  costs 
about  two-dollars  per  day.  (Bed  rooms  cold 
as — as  You  Know  What!)  Then  again,  going 
it  deluxe,  at  a very  low  price  considering,  a 
number  can  go  to  any  of  several  towns 
where  small  hotels  cater  to  hunters  .... 
from  some  of  these  a fifteen-minute  drive 
puts  the  party  into  the  heart  of  hunting 
country. 

“Hunting  may  be  by  drive  or  pot-hunting. 
Local  guides  come  reasonably — about  $5  per 
day.  (Then  this  chap  mentions  several  places 
which  are  OK’d  by  him  and  not  far  from 
Williamsport.) 

“Clothes  are  a big  and  important  item. 
Weather  conditions  are  uncertain  about 
December  first.  It  can  be  as  cold  as  billy- 
be  . . . and  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be  as 
balmy  as  April.  The  answer  is — Come  Pre- 
pared. Heavy  wool  underwear,  with  long 
legs  and  arms  (Who’s  got  ’em  these  panty- 
waist  days? — Ed.),  are  the  ticket.  Wool 
breeches  are  worth  their  weight  in  bullion. 
They  should  be  red  and  black  check  and 
plenty  heavy  . . . checked  to  identify  a 

himter  from  a deer.  Wool  sox — and  I don’t 
mean  silk-and-wool — but  the  regular  heavy 
himting  sock.  Rubbers,  with  14"  to  16"  tops, 
are  better  than  leather  pac  boots,  as  they 
afford  a good  sole  grip  on  slippery  going  and 
are  warmer.  Have  a heavy  hunting  shirt — 
woolen — with  either  a heavy  duck  hunting 
coat  with  room  for  one  to  three  sweaters 
underneath,  or  a heavy  wool  mackinaw  such 
as  is  put  out  by  Woolrich  knitting  mills.  Top 
it  off  with  a cap  with  ear  flaps  to  keep  the 
noise-catchers  warm,  and  have  all  of  it  plenty 
red.  Caps  are  made,  as  you  know,  inter- 
changeable, red  and  duck — but  mine  is  all 
wool  and  red.  (Red  like  that  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  a deer — not  if  the  hunter  is 
awake  and  sober. — Ed.)  Heavy  mittens  with 
a slashed  palm  on  the  shooting  hand,  to  get 
the  trigger  Anger  through,  about  completes 
the  outfit,  but,  before  taking  these  mittens 
into  the  woods,  be  sure  to  practice  getting 
the  fingers  out  in  a hurry  and  under  the 
excitement  of  seeing  your  deer  running 
away,  because  it  is  very  annoying  not  to  be 
able  to  do  this  m a hurry,  as  occasion  de- 
mands. 

“With  an  outfit  such  as  above  described 
which,  while  it  may  be  a little  expensive  as 
to  first  cost,  will  last  a life-time;  will  serve 
the  purpose  by  permitting  you  to  pile  it  on 
when  necessary  and  peel  it  off  when  the 


“Shurks!  and  I thought  it  was  a ‘No  Hunting'  sign." 


weather  is  warm.  A good  hunting  knife — not 
too  big — with  about  a 4-inch  blade,  is  OK. 
Compass  and  a piece  of  light,  but  strong, 
rope,  abou*.  twenty  feet  long,  about  com- 
pletes the  necessities.  The  rope  comes  in 
handy  for  dragging  a dead  deer,  hanging  him 
up  while  gutting  and  to  hang  yourself  in  case 
you  become  discouraged  and  decide  to  end  it 
all.” 


Well,  fellers,  there  is  the  list.  Most  of 
us  will  already  have  part  of  it  . . . some  will 
have  to  slip  out  a few  simoleons  and  make 
some  purchases.  Even  if  I like  the  way  my 
friend  ihis  name’s  Jack  Haberstroh)  labors 
to  assist  us  in  the  matter  of  an  outfit,  I 
DON’T  like  his  crack  about  the  ultimate, 
possible  use  of  that  rope!  — Reprinted  from 
Muzzle  Blasts. 


JITTERBUG  BIRD 

If  you  ever  see  a bird  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hen  spinning  dizzily  upon  some  pond 
or  lake,  don’t  send  for  the  wagon.  It’s  not 
crazy — just  a phalarope,  a species  that  in- 
habits the  Pacific  Coast  section  and  certain 
inland  states.  When  a phalarope  gets  hungry, 
he  selects  a likely  looking  shallow  pond  and 
whirls  around  on  the  water  at  great  speed. 
The  whirling  stirs  up  the  bottom  and  reveals 
crustaceans  and  other  forms  of  aquatic  life 
which  are  bidden  in  the  mud.  As  these  deli- 
cacies come  to  the  surface,  the  phalarope 
dines  upon  them  to  his  liking. 


TOO  FUR  NORTH? 

Popular  belief  has  it  that  only  in  the  cold 
countries  of  the  far  North  are  good  fur 
animals  to  be  found.  As  a matter  of  fact. 


furs  can  come  from  too  far  north.  For  in- 
stance, the  fur  of  the  average  Canadian 
muskrat  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  rodent  furs 
in  wearing  quality.  This  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  in  cold  weather  the  Canadian 
muskrat  absorb  their  own  fat  for  food,  which 
thins  the  pelt  and  impoverishes  the  fur. — 
From  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


CROCODILES 

The  crocodile  is  the  largest  of  living  rep- 
tiles. the  most  numerous  in  the  species  and 
the  most  widely  distributed.  The  alligator, 
w'hich  is  a member  of  the  order  crocodilia, 
family  crocodilidae.  is  found  even  in  China. 
The  Chinese  version  is  a small  species,  about 
6 feet  in  length — and  the  nearest  living  rela- 
tive of  the  Mississippi  River  alligator!  Even 
scientists  agree  that  this  is  more  than  strange. 
—From  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
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TANNING  BUCKSKIN 


Continued  from  Page  3 


So  much  for  equipment. 

Now,  to  prepare  the  hide  for  tanning:  If 
it  IS  a dry  hide,  first  soak  it  in  cold  water 
until  it  is  thoroughly  soft  and  pliable.  Then 
throw  it  over  the  beam  and,  with  the  knife, 
scrape  off  every  bit  of  flesh,  foreign  matter 
and  that  thin  layer  of  membrane  which  lines 
the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  This  scraping 
process  is  a very  important  step  in  the  tan- 
ning procedure.  If  there  is  anything  left  on 
the  hide  it  will  prevent  that  spot  from  taking 
the  tan  properly.  So  scrape  it  down  all  over 
to  the  actual  hide.  In  using  the  beam,  place 
the  hide  over  it  at  the  upper  end.  Allow 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  hang  down  over  the 
end.  Shove  your  body  against  the  beam  end, 
holding  the  hide  between  it  and  yourself. 
Then  scrape  down  and  away  from  you,  push- 
ing the  knife  forward.  After  scraping  what 
you  can  reach  handily,  shift  the  hide  to  a 
fresh  spot. 

When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  it  is 
ready  for  the  dehairing  process.  For  this,  a 
lime  soluti(;n  is  used.  Get  one  pound  of  un- 
slacked bm  nt  lime.  Slake  it  in  a little  water, 
then  add  a couple  of  quarts  more  water, 
the  same  as  in  making  whitewash.  Do  this 
the  day  before  the  hide  is  ready. 

These  directions  are  all  for  one  average- 
sized deer  hide.  If  more  hides  are  to  be 
tanned  at  the  same  time,  simply  increase  the 
dope  accordingly. 

Now  put  five  or  six  gallons  of  water  in  the 
tub.  Be  suie  both  tub  and  water  are  clean. 
Pour  in  the  previously  slaked  lime  and  stir 
unt'l  well  mixed.  Then  put  in  the  cleaned 
hide.  Be  sure  the  hide  is  completely  covered 
by  the  limewater. 

Leave  the  hide  in  this  limewater  until  the 
hair  will  shp  off  easily.  This  will  take  from 
a few  days  to  two  weeks,  depending  on  the 
weather.  Warmth  makes  it  work  faster.  Stir 
up  the  hide  and  suds  it  around  twice  a day 
so  that  the  lime  will  act  equally  on  all  parts 
of  it.  Test  it  occasionally.  It  has  been  in 
long  enough  when  you  can  push  the  hair  off 
easily  with  the  hand.  At  this  stage  take  it 
over  the  beam  and  scrape  off  the  hair  with 
the  back  of  the  knife.  It  should  slip  off  clean, 
without  reauiring  any  special  effort.  If  the 
hair  resists  to  this  treatment,  return  the  hide 
to  the  limewater  for  a few  days. 

And  why  throw  this  hair  away?  It  makes 
an  excellent  camp-bed  pad,  when  washed. 


dried  and  quilted  down  between  duck  or 
ticking  covers.  Deer  hair  not  only  retains 
its  resiliency  wonderfully  well,  but  it  will 
beat  almost  any  other  material  in  keeping 
out  cold  and  dampness.  The  hair  from  two 
or  three  deer  will  make  a bed  foundation  that 
one  will  go  far  to  equal. 

After  the  hair  has  been  taken  off,  return 
the  hide  to  the  limewater  for  three  days. 
This  is  to  loosen  the  grain. 

To  have  good  buckskin  necessitates  taking 
off  the  grain.  This  grain  is  a very  thin  layer 
on  the  hair  side  of  the  skin.  Take  it  on  the 
beam  and  go  over  the  entire  hide  with  the 
knife,  scraping  this  thin  layer  off  smoothly. 
Use  a sort  of  shaving  motion,  with  the  knife 
held  square  enough  not  to  slice  into  the  hide. 
It  may  cling  stubbornly,  especially  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  but  bear  down  and  take 
it  off  nevertheless.  When  this  grain  is  all  off, 
turn  the  hide  over  and  work  on  the  flesh 


bide,  taking  off  everything  that  will  possibly 
come,  and  forcing  the  limewater  out  of  the 
skin. 

Here  I might  add  that  after  handling  the 
limed  hide,  the  hands  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  then  rubbed 
well  with  vinegar,  to  prevent  soreness. 

Next  step  is  the  deliming.  Rinse  the  hide 
in  clean,  cold  water.  Then  soak  it  in  cold 
water  for  about  eight  hours,  sudsing  it  aroimd 
and  changing  the  water  every  two  hours. 

In  the  meantime,  wash  out  the  tub  and 
into  it  put  four  gallons  of  cold  water  to 
which  has  been  added  ounce  of  latic  acid. 
When  the  hide  is  properly  soaked  out,  put 
it  into  this  acid  bath.  Leave  it  in  there  for 
24  hours,  stirring  and  sloshing  around  fre- 
quently. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  take  the  hide  out 
and  again  scrape  it  thoroughly  on  both  sides 
over  the  beam.  Work  out  as  much  water 
as  possible  and  scrape  off  any  bits  of  grain 
still  clinging  to  either  side.  All  this  extra 
scraping  results  in  nicer  leather.  Now  rinse 
again  in  several  waters,  finally  leaving  it  in 
fresh  water  overnight.  This  makes  it  ready 
for  the  actual  tanning. 


There  are  innumerable  good  tanning  for-  ’ 
mulas  impossible  to  cover  in  one  short  article. 
The  one  given  here  is  simple,  dependable,  , 
makes  exceptionally  soft  and  durable  buck- 
skin, and  is  as  nearly  foolproof  as  any  I 
have  tried  It  leaves  a hide  which  is  easily 
worked  and  which  doesn’t  harden  badly  after 
being  wet. 

To  compound  this  tan,  dissolve  one  large 
bar  of  brown  naptha  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
hot  water.  When  dissolved,  and  while  still 
hot,  stir  in  one  pint  of  neatsfoot  oil.  When 
mixed  thoroughly,  set  to  cool.  | 

Rinse  the  tub  clean  again  and  pour  in  this 
cooled  liquor.  You  will  probably  have  to 
stir  in  a little  more  water — enough  to  cover 
the  hide.  Squeeze  what  water  you  can  out 
of  the  freshly  soaked  hide  and  immerse  it 
in  this  tanning  liquor.  Leave  it  there  for 
four  to  ten  days,  depending  on  the  weather. 
Stir  it  up  each  day. 

In  memioning  weather,  four  days  are 
enough  for  average  summer  warmth.  Cool 
weather,  but  not  freezing,  requires  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Don’t  let  it  freeze.  A warmer 
temperature  gives  the  best  results. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  take  the  hide  out  : 
and  let  it  drain  into  the  tub  overnight.  Next  f 
morning  hang  it  up  in  a warm,  airy  place. 

It  is  best  to  pin  it  to  a line  or  hang  it  be-  i 
tween  two  hooks,  so  it  will  dry  evenly.  Let  i 
it  hang  until  dry  spots  begin  to  appear.  It 
will  show  a lighter  color  when  it  dries,  and  i 
these  dry  spots  will  turn  white  when  stretch- 
ed between  the  hands. 


Fig.  2 
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ej  As  soon  as  these  dry  spots  begin  to  ap- 
pear to  any  extent,  it  is  time  to  start  work- 
I Ing  the  hide;  that  is,  rubbing  it  soft.  Do  not 
let  it  dry  hard.  It  is  impossible  to  soften 
; fully  dried  hard  spots  at  this  stage.  If  this 
should  happen,  it  is  necessary  to  return  the 
I hide  to  the  tanning  liquor  and  resoak  it. 

For  working  the  hide  we  use  the  hide 
stake  (Fig.  3).  Set  it  between  the  knees  and 
hold  down  solid  by  placing  the  feet  on  the 
I baseboard.  Now  place  the  flesh  side  of  the 
hide  over  the  rounded  end  of  the  stake  and, 
grasping  it  with  a hand  on  each  side,  work 
it  back  ana  forth  over  the  sharpened  wedge- 
shaped  edge.  Work  it  in  all  directions,  pull- 
ing, stretching  and  scraping.  This  is  necessary 
to  break  up  the  fibers  of  the  skin  so  it  will 
stay  soft.  All  this  working  must  be  done 
while  the  hide  is  drying,  at  that  period  when 
it  is  no  longer  wet,  yet  still  damp  and  streach- 
able.  Use  plenty  of  pressure — you  can’t  hurt 
the  hide.  The  harder  you  work  it,  the  better 
the  finished  leather  will  be.  Continue  this 
working  as  fast  as  the  drying  spots  appear, 
until  the  entire  hide  is  dry.  When  fairly 
dry,  take  it  over  the  beam  and  go  over  the 
j flesh  side  with  the  back  of  the  knife.  Give  it 
j a good  scraping,  bearing  down  hard. 

:•  When  the  hide  is  fully  dry,  and  worked 
1 1 as  soft  as  you  can  get  it,  put  it  back  in  the 
y tub  of  tanning  liquor  and  leave  it  the  same 
1 length  of  lime  as  before.  Then  take  it  out, 


! A confused  deer  loses  all  sense  of  direction 
sf  and  caution.  Invariably  they  try  to  escape 
j|  from  the  drivers  only  to  be  shot  by  the 
r watchers  who  remain  quiet  while  the  drive 
t is  in  progress.  Personally  I prefer  more  quiet 
t drives,  where  subdued  signals  are  given,  be- 
r cause  if  a deer  is  not  killed  when  he  is 
, “bushed”  he  starts  legging  it  for  all  he’s 
worth,  and  a streak  of  lightning  is  not  a 
, good  target  to  say  the  least. 

I The  percentage  of  drivers,  usually  camp 
hunters,  who  protest  an  open  doe  season  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  minority.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  food  problem  because 
they  inspect  their  cabins  and  survey  their 
hunting  grounds  at  regular  intervals.  They 
I realize  that  during  the  summer  months  food 
I is  more  plentiful  although  there  is  little 
I surplus.  They  know  that  deer  exist  rather 
j than  live  during  the  three  months  succeeding 
I the  hunting  season.  They  understand  that 
j any  wild  animal  that  does  not  have  a pro- 
' tective  layer  of  fat  during  early  fall  may 
1 die  of  malnutrition  and  exposure  before  the 
i winter  months  have  passed. 

But,  for  those  of  you  who  do  not  go  hunting 
yet  sincerely  believe  an  open  doe  season 
would  constitute  a serious  handicap  in  per- 
petuating the  deer  herd,  there  is  but  one 
solution.  Survey  an  area  which  you  are  in- 
timately familiar  with  in  any  of  the  recog- 
nized deer  counties. 

The  appropriate  time  to  conduct  such  a 
survey  is  during  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
Examine  the  tips  of  small  trees  and  berry 
bushes.  They  will  be  eaten  off  by  hungry 
deer.  Notice  the  absence  of  buds  on  the  trees, 
within  reach  of  the  deer,  and  remember  they 
cannot  climb  a tree.  The  spruce,  pine,  hem- 
lock, maple,  poplar  and  aspen  seedUngs  will 
appear  deformed  and  “scraggy”.  Why?  Be- 
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drain,  dry  and  work  soft  again,  repeating 
the  previous  procedure. 

This  second  soaking  and  working  are 
necessary  for  choice  buckskin.  Don’t  think 
one  double-length  period  in  the  tan  will  do. 
That  between-times  working  is  essential. 

When  the  hide  is  dry  and  softened  from 
this  second  working-out,  it  will  likely  be 
very  ill-shaped,  baggy  in  spots  and  ruffled 
around  the  edges  This  calls  for  shape- 
stretching. Moreover,  it  needs  a good  stretch- 
ing to  pull  out  any  lingering  stiffness. 

For  this,  lay  the  hide  down  flesh  side  up 
and  go  all  over  it  with  a coat  of  heavy 
laundry-soap  suds.  Moisten  it  well — espe- 
cially the  thicker  portions — but  don’t  soak 
it.  Now  roll  it  up  tight,  all  edges  in,  and  lay 
it  aside  for  an  hour  or  so.  An  extra-heavy 
hide  may  require  a second  moistening. 

At  this  time  you  may  sew  up  any  cuts  or 
holes  in  the  skin.  Figure  5 shows  the  best 
stitch  for  this.  It  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
buttonhole  stitch.  Use  strong  linen  thread. 
For  large  holes  cut  out  a little  V-notch  at 
each  end  (Fig.  4) . This  allows  for  a smoother 
seam  and  will  require  less  stretching  to  pull 
flat.  The  following  stretching  will  take  care 
of  the  small  extra  fullness  caused  by  draw- 
ing the  edges  of  the  hole  together. 

As  soon  as  the  moisture  has  quite  thor- 
oughly penetrated  the  hide,  and  it  is  soft 
and  stretchy  throughout,  it  is  ready  to 


cause  the  deer  have  eaten  every  digestible 
fiber  on  them. 

If  you  doubt  that  the  animals  are  hungry, 
cut  a few  tall  saplings  and  in  a short  time 
half  the  deer  in  the  county  will  be  feeding 
upon  them. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a coincidence  that  small 
game  has  definitely  decreased  in  certain 
areas,  in  spite  of  closed  seasons  and  reduced 
bag  limits,  as  the  deer  herd  has  increased? 
Snowshoe  hares  have  been  protected,  yet 
have  failed  to  increase  under  their  normal 
range— the  deer  range.  Grouse  are  decreas- 
ing in  many  sections. 

When  any  species  of  bird  or  animal  is 
given  the  protection  afforded  them  in  this 
state  and  yet  fail  to  increase  it  is  not  a 
question  of  reducing  natural  enemies,  closing 
seasons,  or  reduced  bag  limits — it  is  because 
they  lack  the  proper  natural  foods  and  cover. 

If  the  present  deer  herd  is  to  be  retained 
the  forests  will  have  to  be  managed  properly. 
This  would  provide  a new  growth  of  dense 
underbrush  which  in  turn  would  provide 
food  and  cover  for  all  forest  wildlife.  But 
you  cannot  do  that  overnight.  Therefore 
you  must,  of  necessity,  reduce  the  deer  herd! 
This  would  insure  future  possibilities  for 
valuable  timber  and  a controlled  watershed, 
plus  an  abundance  of  small  game  and  fur- 
bearing animals.  It  would  also  insure  a well 
regulated  supply  of  spring-fed  streams  which 
insure  future  fishing  possibilities. 

Problems  such  as  these  require  the  most 
serious  thought  and  cooperation  of  every 
hunter  and  citizen  of  our  state.  We  must 
accept  the  facts  and  govern  our  opinions 
without  regard  to  sentimental  reasons.  To 
replace  facts  with  fallacies  is  to  violate 
nature’s  basic  law. 
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stretch.  Lay  it  on  a flat,  smooth  surface  and 
tack  it  down  all  around.  Pull  out  every  bit 
of  stretch  you  can  get  in  all  directions.  Set 
the  tacks  every  couple  of  inches  and  dis- 
tribute any  extra  fullness  around  the  edges 
evenly  between  them.  Then  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  until  it  is  bone  dry.  This  will 
pull  out  any  puckers  and  unevenness. 

When  perfectly  dry,  pull  it  up  and  rub 
soft.  It  will  have  some  stiffness  from  the 
moistening  but  this  is  easily  worked  out. 

In  case  you  prefer  darker  leather,  you  will 
have  to  dye  it.  Natural  buckskin  is  white. 
Two  good  dyes  are  green  alder  bark  and 
green  walnut  hulls.  The  bark  will  dye  tan 
to  dark  brown;  the  hulls  smoke  to  nearly 
black.  For  a medium  shade  of  either  color, 
soak  a gallon  of  bark  or  hulls,  broken  up  fine, 
in  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  for  several 
days.  Strain  off  this  liquid  for  the  dyeing. 
Put  the  hide  in  the  dye  water  after  taking 
it  out  of  the  tan  the  second  time,  and  just 
before  the  last  working-out  This  is  the  only 
time  it  wil'  dye  properly.  And  don’t  leave 
it  in  the  aye  too  long;  not  over  24  hours. 
The  dye  has  a tendency  to  harden  and 
coarsen  the  hide  if  left  overlong. 

All  this  isn’t  as  intricate  as  it  sounds.  Once 
into  it  you  will  find  it  quite  easy.  And  may 
pride  of  craftsmanship  cause  you  to  view 
that  next  buck  in  the  light  of  a hand -tailored 
jacket  instead  of  a mouse’s  nest. 


We  need  ‘dyed-in-the-wool”  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen.  Men  and  women  who  hunt  for 
the  pursuit  not  for  the  kill.  Not  for  a per- 
fect score  but  for  the  contest.  Hunters  who 
hunt  for  the  pleasure  of  earning;  for  the  thrill 
of  pursuing;  not  for  the  thing  itself. 


From  Texas  comes  the  story  of  a donkey 
that  trailed  deer.  No  one  can  explain  it,  but 
Old  Whitey,  a Boy  Scout  camp  burro  lifted 
his  nose  one  day  and  took  off  into  the  brush 
followed  by  Scoutmaster  Lee  R.  Tassick.  The 
donkey,  feeling  his  way  carefully  lest  he 
snap  a twig  or  click  a stone,  took  Mr.  Tassick 
to  a sleeping  doe  and  fawn.  Mr.  Tassick  was 
amazed  and  decided  to  put  Whitey  to  a real 
test.  The  next  day  he  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  let  Whitey  take  his  own  course. 
Again  and  again  the  flop-eared  animal  re- 
peated the  performance,  locating  13  deer  by 
nightfall.  Nimrods  wished  that  Whitey  could 
be  rented  or  purchased  but  were  all  advised 
that  he  is  a camp  fixture  and  hunts  only  for 
fun. 


The  elk  herd  on  the  Wichita  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Oklahoma  probably  could  lay 
claim  to  American  amateur  high  jumping 
championship  if  the  animal  world  had  an 
athletic  association.  Recently  a threc-year-old 
bull  elk  ran  thirty  yards  and  cleared  a nine 
foot  fence  with  ease.  According  to  Ranger 
William  E.  Drummond,  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  this  is  the  first  time  in  his  18 
years  of  experience  on  the  refuge  that  an 
animal  has  hurdled  the  high  plank  fence  en- 
closing the  corral.  The  elk’s  hind  feet  touch- 
ed the  top  of  the  enclosure,  but  the  animal 
landed  right  side  up  and  unhurt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. — Current  Conservation. 


‘ METHODS  AND  OPINIONS  continued  from  Page  is 
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ticn  on  the  number  of  days  hunted.  The  tabulation  oi  these  reports 
has  revealed  some  interesting  facts  as  follows; 

No.  of  Hunters  Kind  of  Number  Avg.  No.  of  Days 

Reporting  Game  Hunted  Days  Hunted  Per  Hunter  Percent 


25,607 

Big  game  only 

94,771 

3.7 

6.7 

145,178 

Small  game  only 

844,479 

5.8 

38.0 

211,729 

BotLi  small  and 
big  game* 

2,226,613 

10.5 

553 

382,514  100% 

•(Small  game  — 1.432,752  days,  6.8) 

(Big:  game  — 793,861  days,  3.7) 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  above  calculations  provide  a safe 
guide  by  which  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  our  hunters  who 
hunt  big  game  only,  small  game  only,  or  both  big  and  small  game. 
Then  it  follows  that  slightly  less  than  7%  of  all  our  licensed  hunters 
hunt  big  game  only,  38%  of  them  then  hunt  small  game  only,  while 
65%  hunt  both  big  game  and  small  game. 

Another  rather  striking  figure  derived  from  this  tabulation  is 
that  those  who  hunt  big  game  only  spend  an  average  of  3.7  days 
per  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  sport;  that  those  who  hunt 
small  game  only  spend  a average  of  5.8  days  per  man  in  pursuit  of 
species  other  than  big  game;  and  that  those  who  hunt  both  small 
game  and  big  game  average  10.5  days  per  man,  or  an  average  of 
one  day  more  of  hunting  thcin  those  who  hunt  either  small  game 
or  big  game  only  combined. 

It  is  evident  that  the  55%  of  the  humers  who  hunt  both  small 
game  and  big  game  are  those  who  have  more  time  for  hunting. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  group  of  hunters  spend  an 
average  of  one  day  per  man  more  hunting  small  game  than  those 
who  enjoy  small  game  hunting  only,  while  those  same  hunters  (the 
55%  group)  spend  exactly  the  same  amoimt  of  time  big  game  hunt- 
ing (3.7  days)  as  do  those  who  hunt  big  game  only. 

The  382,514  hunters  who  gave  us  this  information  enjoyed  a 
total  of  3,165,863  man-days  (separate  days  hunted)  of  hunting.  If 
this  same  average  held  true  for  the  entire  661,314  licensed  hunters 
in  1939,  the  license  holders  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  devoted  a 
total  of  5,469,066  man-days  to  hunting,  during  which  time  there 
were  5,990,219  pieces  of  game  taken.  None  of  these  computations 
take  into  account  the  amount  of  hunting  or  the  game  killed  by 
farmers  who  did  not  secure  licenses. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  break  down  the  kill  into  occupation 
groups,  or  the  percentage  of  the  kill  by  the  hunters  who  have  more 
time  to  hunt  as  against  those  who  hunt  only  occasionally.  It  is  sus- 


pected, however,  that  the  hunters  in  the  former  group  bag  a very  t 
large  percentage  of  the  game. 

According  to  the  game-kill  tabulation,  during  the  1939  hunting  i 
.'■eason  15%  of  the  licensed  hunters  did  not  kill  any  game,  the  same 
percentage  as  in  1937.  This  includes  not  only  those  who  were  i 
unsuccessful  but  also  those  who  bought  licenses  and  did  not  have  i 
an  opportunity  to  hunt. 

Hunters  Cooperating 

In  the  Sepember  1939  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  there 
was  published  an  article  “What  Becomes  of  Your  Game-Kill  Report”,  j 
and  a Limited  number  of  reprints  of  this  article  are  still  available.  I 
In  this  article  the  background  of  unsuccessful  attempts  over  a j 
period  of  many  ye.ars  to  obtain  game-kill  reports  in  worthwhile  i 
numbers  and  the  reasons  for  the  present  successful  reporting  sys-  j 
tern  are  set  forth.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  relate  | 
these  facts.  | 

The  Commission’s  decision  to  approach  this  matter  in  an  educa-  ii 
tional  way  is  producing  very  satisfactory  results,  as  revealed  in  the  ; 
three-year  comparative  statement  below; 


.Number  of  game-kill 
reports  filed  volun- 

1937 

1938 

1939 

tarily  

Number  of  special 
reminder  notices 

418,566  (69%) 

527,075  (80%) 

589,734  (89Ms%) 

mailed  

Percent  of  game-kill 
reports  received  — 
based  on  final  tabu- 

189,064  (31%) 

132,454  (20%) 

68,780  (10V2%) 

lation  

Percent  of  licensed 
hunters  turned  over 
to  field  officers  for 

93% 

98% 

98%% 

investigation 

7% 

2% 

1%% 

The  sportsmen  are  to  be  commended  for  voluntarily  boosting  the 
filing  of  their  game-kill  reports  by  an  average  of  10%  each  year 
since  1937,  thus  making  it  possible  to  show  a corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  the  special  reminder  notices  mailed  to 
tardy  individuals.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  only  a comparatively 
short  time  until  at  least  98%  of  our  licensed  himters  file  their 
reports  voluntarily  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  expense 
of  maihng  special  reminder  notices.  In  this  goal — helping  the 
Commission  to  help  the  sportsmen — the  Commission  solicits  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  sportsmen. 


Marching  Forward 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

7,582  non-resident  and  2 alien  non-resident 
licenses  were  issued;  and  in  1939  based  on 
nreliminary  reports  to  .Tune  1,  1940,  records 
showed  that  651,371  resident,  8,988  non- 
resident, and  3 alien  non-resident  licenses 
were  issued.  Non-residents  of  thirty-five 
states  hunted  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
two-year  neriod. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  Game  Pro- 
tectors and  landov/ners  to  apprehend  game 
or  trespass  violators,  the  numerals  on  the 
hunting  license  tag  were  increased  in  heigh th 
from  1 inch  to  IV2  inches.  It  is  now  possible 
to  record  license  numbers  at  a greater  dis- 
tance and  witn  more  accuracy. 

Accounting 

In  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  effect 
economy  in  the  handling  of  an  increased 
volume  of  work  the  accounting  system  was 
revised.  Modern  electric  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  machines  were  installed,  making 
it  possible  1c  keep  this  woik  up  to  date  and 
balanced  at  all  times.  This  system  also  makes 
it  possible  to  furnish  currently  detailed  in- 


formation to  field  officers  which  heretofore 
was  prepared  manually,  ar  d v/hich  slowed  up 
investigations,  particularly  on  bounty  claims. 

Financial  Operations 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a detailed 
account  of  the  financial  status  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report.  However,  I might 
say  that  during  the  first  year  the  sum  of 
$1,486,826.37  was  credited  to  the  Game  Fund, 
and  during  the  second  year  the  revenue 
amounted  to  $1,530,085.34  or  a total  of  $3,- 
016,911.71.  Expenditures  during  the  first  year 
amounted  to  $1,445,091.80,  and  the  second  year 
$1  500,122.03.  or  a total  of  $2,945,213.83  for 
the  two-year  period.  The  revenue  of  the 
Commission  was  greater  during  the  biennium 
than  during  any  other  like  period,  the  in- 
crease in  the  main  being  occasioned  by  the 
sale  of  many  more  hunting  Licenses. 


While  most  forms  of  American  wildlife 
have  diminished  in  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rodents,  with  a few  exceptions,  have 
increased  . . . groundhogs,  for  instance,  have 
actually  become  greater  in  number  as  forests 
were  cut  and  fields  were  cleared  for  the 
plow. 


IS  IT  IS,  OR  AIN’T  IT? 

The  bassarisk,  or  civet  cat,  or  ringtail  cat, 
or  the  same  animal  known  by  more  than  a 
dozen  different  names,  but  scientifically  dub- 
bed bassariscus  astutus,  is  a fur  animal  in 
Louisiana — according  to  law.  But,  whether 
there  has  ever  been  one  taken  alive  and 
wild  in  that  state  is  a moot  question. — From 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


PUTTING  THE  HEAT  ON  NATURE 

Hatching  and  raising  trout  is  a complicated 
business,  ofttimes  involving  the  passage  of 
much  time  before  the  eggs  are  hatched  and 
the  resultant  fish  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
released  in  streams  and  brooks. 

Government  scientists  at  the  federal  hatch- 
ery in  Spearfish,  North  Dakota,  recently 
worked  out  a way  of  making  nature  itself 
help  speed  up  the  process.  The  method  con- 
sists of  heating  the  water  in  the  rearing 
troughs,  usijig  natural  gas  which  is  plentiful 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  been  learned  that  heat- 
ing the  water  speeds  up  the  hatching  and 
makes  the  baby  fish  larger  and  healthier. 

Because  of  the  speeding  up  process,  less 
food  is  required  to  bring  the  trout  to  proper 
size  so  money  as  well  as  time  is  saved. 


OBEY  THE  LAW  » » » HELP  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

Stop  the  cheater  by  reporting  his  license  number!  — Automobile  license  numbers  uill  help  too! 

The  vast  majority  of  Permsjivania’s  hunters  are  real  sportsmen,  and  observe  the  law.  They  ccin  h»-lp  ih*-ins«'l\ b\  w jMly  th- 

(Use  the  list  below:) 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS 


COUNTY 

Adams Leo  Bushman.  264  Baltimore  St..  Gettysburg’ 

Alleg-heny ......  R.  A.  Liphart.  334  E.  11th  Ave..  Homestead..  

Armstrong Pw.  H.  McKissick,  129  Rebecca  St..  Kittanning 

Beaver J.  B.  McGregor,  1099  Turnpike  St..  Beaver 

Bedford John  S.  Dittmar.  Loysburg 

Berks Joseph  Leiendecker.  IS  Berks  Place.  IVyomissing .. Reading 

Blair .C.  C.  Brennecke.  2520  21st  Ave..  Altoona 

Bradford  Rodman  C.  Case,  927  Main  St..  Towanda 

Bucks . . .S.  Earl  Carpenter.  41  Taylor  Ave.,  Doylestown 

Butler Troy  C.  Burns,  N.  Main  St.  Extension.  Butler 

Cambria E.  B.  Thompson.  396  Coleman  Ave..  Johnstown  

Cameron Max  N.  Ostrum.  321  Third  St.,  Emporium 

Carbon ,AV.  C.  Achey,  311  I’irst  St..  Weatherly  

Centre Thomas  A.  Mosier.  120  N.  Spring  St..  Bellefonte 

Chester J.  E.  McCannon.  83  S,  5th  Ave.,  Coatesville 

Clarion JT.  J.  Updegraff,  Shippenville 

Clearfield Frank  E.  Couse,  11  Weaver  St..  Ciearr"eld 

Clinton ,M.  L.  Reeder,  R.  No.  1.  Lock  Haven 

Columbia M.  L.  Hagenbuch,  295  Penn  St..  Bloomsburg 

Crawford .G.  W.  Keppler,  255  Locust  St.,  Meadville  

Cumberland.  ...  J.  M.  Foreman,  239  W.  South  St  , Carlisle 

Dauphin M.  P.  Motter.  Colonial  Park  Harrisburg 

Delaware.  ....  3.  J.  Davis.  436  E.  Baltimore  Ave..  :Media 

Elk E.  L.  Shields.  Eshbach  Road.  St.  Marys  . . 

Erie ...John  G.  Kennedy.  238  E.  22nd  St.,  Erie  

Fayette T.  T.  Schafer,  16  Wilmington  St.,  Uniontown  

Forest Carl  B.  Benson.  Tionesta  ... 

Franklin Wm.  W.  Britton,  573  E.  Catherine  St..  Chambersburg  .. 

Fulton I.  C.  Baumgardner.  S.  2nd  St..  McConnellsburg 

Greene J.  F.  Blair.  123  N.  Richhill  St..  Waynesburg 

Huntingdon T.  F.  Bell,  407  16th  St.,  Huntingdon 

Indiana O.  M.  Pinkerton.  21  S.  12th  St..  Indiana 

Jefferson L.  J.  Haney,  Brookville  . . . 


1550 

7S5 

1508 


4-2713 


337 
516  3 
32100 
F35911 
44S2 
4741 
3 8 
191 
6 1 
1354 
10  S 
692 
1140 
234.1 
5552S 
293 
5341 
03-213 
3794 
189 


267 

158 

1934 

366R 


Juniata 

I.iu-kawanna 
Lancaster  . . 
Lawrence  . . . 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming . . . 


iMonroe 


H. 

W. 

F'i.'^her.  611 

Washingt*  n Av-  . 

ri . • • 

IT- 

F. 

E. 

Jenkins.  La 

ytnn  Itnad.  <‘hin<  b 

ilia 

J. 

M. 

Haversii<k. 

7 11  A\-.. 

Lan-a-^t.-r 

F. 

J>. 

(’oen.  K.  N'» 

. .5.  N.-w  F.:stb-  . - 

5 J 11 

Ph 

iiip 

H.  Mcl.-hing.  4‘".i  ‘binrinn  St  , 

I .--I  ..1  non 

'•  - 1 

,Wm. 

A.  Moyei.  2i 

X.  I'th  .Ml, 

•m-\vn 

■ 

, Sa 

muel  K.  Weigel, 

, 75  E.  H-nnct!  St. 

. King.^lon 

F. 

F. 

Crosby.  144 

2 .M^-moria  1 A . 

Willian  - port 

2-7:  1 :: 

.Wm. 

J.  Carpenter 

. Anrlfi  sun  .'<t . . M t 

. .b-\vett  

2’  .1 

.Duane  E.  Lidt’e. 

113  AV.  Market  St 

. . Mer- er 

6 

K. 

K. 

McCoy.  ::17 

Logan  St..  L>-wis 

town  . . .... 

L ;•  1 ■ 

N. 

Frantz.  7.5 

St..  1-;.  Sir,iU<Jsl,ur_'  

1272 

ose  Gerhart. 

141  Central  Av*-.. 

SoililtM  ten  ....  . 

' 

.B. 

P. 

Yeager.  6 6 

Queen  .<t.,  Northu 

*nl)*rland 

1216 

M. 

D, 

. Stewart,  i: 

535  N<»rlhamiiton  St..  La.-^tun 

_-2"_  : 

IB. 

P. 

Yeager.  6 6 Queen  St..  Northun 

iberland  

1-ls 

.H. 

H 

. Groninger. 

New  Bloomfield 

''•t 

.E. 

V' 

. Stucke.  7Si 

>6  Verree  Ave..  I'i. 

ila  . . . ....  Pilgrim 

4^1  ■ 

Northampton . 


Perry . 


Pike  J.  H.  Lohmann.  High  .SI..  Milfind 

Potter A.  G.  Logue.  107  \V.  First  St..  ( 'oudersport 

Schuylkill John  Spencer.  Orwigsburg  ..  

Snyder C.  F.  Walker.  Beavertown  

Somerset .....  .J.  S.  Shuler,  354  W.  Garrett  St..  Somerset  .... 

Sullivan R.  E.  Latimer.  Muncy  Valley 

Susquehanna ...  W.  D.  Denton.  New  Milford 

Tioga L.  H.  Wood.  3 Eherenz  St..  Wellsburo  

.F.  S.  Fisher.  400  Green  St..  Mifflinburg 

,W.  T.  Campbell.  52.3  Liberty  St..  Franklin... 

• George  L.  Norris,  IOO7  Conewango  Ave..  Warren 
?.  C.  Stainbrook.  52  Harristjn  St..  Washington 
.M.  R.  Miller.  30  Stanton  St..  Honesdale 


L nion 

I’enango 

Warren 

M'ashington  . . . 

Wayne 

Westmoreland ..  R.  D.  Reed.  (Actg.)  1610  Ligonier  St..  T atrobe. 


Wyoming. 
York 


. . ,.\lbert  A.  'Wargo.  161  Fb  Tioga  St..  Tunkhannock 
, . .A.  C.  Ganster,  520  Girard  Ave..  York.  ....... 


1 K 2 
16 
P.-6P. 
2 o 7 


U4*'\V 
,36  7 1 
7 4 3 4 


Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  Game  Protectors  on  special  assignment,  those  in  charge  of  Land  l\tanagement.  and  the  large  corps  of  Deputy  Game  Prot€<  tois. 

PT.K.ASF  REFFK  TO  TXSTDF  OF  COVER  FOR  ADDKIPSSES  OF  FIET>I)  DIVISK^N  SI  PKKMSOKS. 


LARGE  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMAL  SEASONS 


6 


(AS  FIXED  BY  GAME  CO:W.MISSION 

LARGE  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  (See 

10  counties  closed  below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

five  or  more*  

Deer,  both  sexes,  except  those  with  only  a 
visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without 

points  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 or  more 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Deer  with  only  a vi 
Elk  ;md  Cub  Bears. 


AT  MEETING  OF  .IFFY  11.  1040). 


BAG  LIMITS 

SEASONS 

Day  Season 

Open 

Close 

2 2 ) 

|.  Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

1 1 1 
6 6 1 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  14 

ble  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points. 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on 


Minks Unlimited 

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*  4 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  oniy;  2 Tcounties  closed)*  ...  3 

Opossums  and  Skunks  Unprotected 


opening  dates). 

Nov.  1 Jan.  31.  1941 

Nov.  1 Jan.  31,  1941 

Dec.  1 Dec.  31 

Mar.  1 Mar.  15,  1941 

until  Sept.  30.  1941 


*SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 


FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placer!  liefore  7 A.  M.  on  opening  date.s). 

RACCOON  TRAPPIN(j — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver.  Berks.  Bucks.  Butler.  Cam.liria.  Corbon.  Chester.  Panphin.  Del  iware.  lAnp  asirr.  Lawruiu  .'.  l.td>annn.  L«‘hiu?i. 

Mercer.  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Northunil  erland,  Philadelpl.’ia,  Schuylkill,  Snj  dor  and  York  Counties. 

BEAR — No  Bear  season  in  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair.  Cumberland.  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata.  Mifflin  and  I’erry  Cmmiies. 

OTTER  TRAPPING — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna.  Monroe,  Pike.  Susquehanna.  Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

EEAVER  TRAPPING — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Armstrong.  Beaver.  Bradford.  Cinibria.  Cameron.  ('arl)Dn.  Centre.  CUartield.  (bdumbia.  Fayette.  Gieene. 
Indiana,  Jefferson.  Lycoming.  McKe-in.  IMontour.  Northumberland.  Potter.  Schuylkill.  Snyder.  Somerset.  Sulli\an,  'rioga,  Uninn.  ^Vashillutnn,  ^Vest mo>’ohuid  atul 
Wyoming.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES — Snares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron.  Claiion.  Clinton.  I61k.  McKean,  l ike.  1‘ntter.  Snsqneliann.a.  Warren. 

Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties,  between  December  16  and  March  3],  1941. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


SAFEGUARDING  OUR  HERITAGE 


THE  PYMATUNINC 

By  Robert  Lambertox 


■NT EVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  hcrve  our  natural  resources  assumed 
such  tremendous  economic  importance.  They  will  assume  even  greater  economic 
importance  during  the  next  few  years  if  they  are  conserved  and  safeguarded. 


★ 

THE  FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILD- 
LIFE RESTORATION 
PROGRAM 

By  S.AMUEL  C.  Castxer 


The  Commission's  job,  the  sportsman's  job,  and  the  farmer's  job,  is  to  see  that 
they  are  conserved  and  safeguarded.  It  is  on  important  job — one  that  requires  serious 
thought  and  wholehearted  cooperation  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  Commission,  the 
sportsman,  and  the  farmer,  but  of  every  citizen  of  this  State  and  Nation. 

Distant  horizons  are  filled  with  ominous  clouds.  Nation  is  pitting  itself  against 
nation;  thousand  upon  thousands  of  people  ore  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
machines  of  war,  and  more  thousands  will  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pongs  of 
hunger. 


★ 


NOVEMBER  FOODS  OF  THE 
WILD  TURKEY 

By  Logan  J.  Bennett 
and  P.  F.  Englt.sh 


★ 

A BOBTAIL  POINTER  IN 
BIRD  COUNTRY 

By  Robert  Osborne  Steele 


★ 

THE  DOC  FOX  OF  POSSUM 
HOLLOW 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 


★ 

CONSERVATION  AND 
SCOUTING 

By  J.  Frank  R[tter,  Jr. 

★ 


Cover  Design 
by  Hozvard  IV orner 


Upon  our  great  natural  resources  depends  our  very  lives.  We  must  preserve  our 
forests  in  order  to  preserve  our  waters  and  our  soil.  We  must  impound  our  water, 
we  must  purify  our  streams,  we  must  manage  our  wild  creatures  so  that  they  will 
become  increasingly  abundant.  If  we  lose  our  soil  we  lose  everything. 

However,  to  accomplish  all  these  things  we  must  admit  the  inter-relationships 
that  exist  between  the  various  resources.  We  must  ovoid  any  narrow-minded  altitude 
or  opinion  that  our  one  problem  is  to  furnish  so  much  game  for  the  hunter  to  shoot, 
so  many  fish  for  the  angler  to  catch,  so  many  bushels  of  grain  for  the  miller  to  grind 
so  many  trees  for  the  lumberman  to  saw. 

We  must  recognize  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  Mother  Nature,  and  attempt  to 
keep  those  conditions  balanced.  Wild  creatures  ore  essential  to  the  forests,  and  vice- 
versa;  forests  are  essential  to  good  top  soil;  good  top  soil  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  food  we  eat;  song  and  insectivorous  birds  are  essential  to  the  crops  we  grow. 
We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  or  waste  any  one  of  them. 

The  year  1941  is  before  us.  It  offers  untold  and  unlimtied  possibilities  for  pooling 
our  interests,  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  fundamental  resources  of  our  national 
defense.  Sportsman  and  farmer  cooperating  with  a unity  of  purpose  can  do  much 
good;  if  they  fail  to  cooperate  they  can  do  much  harm. 

Last  year  many  sportsmen's  organizations  and  local  landowners  worked  together 
to  mutual  advantage  with  the  result  that  each  group  was  much  wiser  from  having 
understood,  appreciated,  and  helped  solve  the  other  fellow's  problems. 

We  are  a strong  Nation,  we  are  a strong  people.  We  hove  been  made  so 
because  of  the  outdoor  recreations  we  are  free  to  enjoy.  In  this  modern  world  of  ours, 
with  its  uncertcrinties  and  the  casual  indifference  manifested  on  the  part  of  many  of 
its  people,  those  who  do  not  give  serious  thought  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  who 
soy  "it  can't  happen  to  us",  may  awake  some  day  to  find  themselves  faced  with  the 
stark  reality  of  having  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  very  things  which  their  casual  in- 
difference left  unguarded. 


ATTENTION!  — DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  GAME-KILL  REPORT 
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EMERGENCY  WINTER  FEEDING 


That  many  kinds  of  game  can  be  suc- 
cessfully fed  and  carried  through  severe 
winters  has  been  demonstrated  upon  more 
than  one  occasion.  I have  known  of  coveys 
of  quail  that  were  fed  daily  at  improvised 
feeding  stations  by  farmers  from  the  time 
the  hunting  season  ended  in  the  fall  until 
the  crocus  started  making  their  appearance 
in  the  spring.  I know  of  several  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  that  obviously  would  have  had 
a difficult  time  for  about  three  of  the  coldest 
weeks  we  had  last  year  had  it  not  been  for 
an  energetic,  systematic  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  a 4-H  club.  Those  flocks 
were  brought  through  the  winter  in  much 
finer  shape  than  they  otherwise  would  have, 
if  they  came  through  at  all. 

Wild  creatures  have  a lot  more  stamina 
than  the  average  person  realizes,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  can  carry  on  under  normal 
winter  conditions  without  supplimentary  arti- 
ficial feeding.  But  in  emergency  cases,  when 
everything  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for 
long  periods  of  time,  their  resistence  is 
lowered  considerably,  consequently  they  are 
not  always  in  the  best  physical  condition  for 
reproduction  when  the  next  mating  season 
comes  around. 

Emergency  winter  feeding  campaigns, 
properly  supervised,  are  to  be  highly  encour- 
aged; and  they  can  be  carried  on  by  many 
groups,  including  sportsmen’s  associations. 
Junior  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  wildlife. 
The  success  of  any  program,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  upon  the  system 
adopted  for  the  particular  locality  under 
consideration,  and  for  the  essential  follow-up 
work  which  is  necessary  after  the  program 
has  been  started. 

Last  year  a 4-H  club  in  Cumberland  County 
established  an  emergency  feeding  program, 
placing  stations  widely,  though  not  too  wide- 
ly, separated  over  a large  area.  These  sta- 
tions were  replenished  several  times  each 
week  as  the  need  arose. 

I recall  another  instance  where  a group  of 
individuals  packed  several  hundred  pounds 
of  grain  into  the  mountain,  scattered  it 
promiscuously  over  a rather  limited  area, 
primarily  because  the  day  was  cold  and  the 
going  was  tough,  and  returned  believing  that 
they  had  done  their  daily  good  turn.  They 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home. 

For  those  interested  in  carrying  on  con- 
structive emergency  winter  feeding  programs 
this  year,  it  might  be  well  to  stress  a few 
essential  factors  which  should  be  taken  into 

consideration- 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  important  that 
food  is  placed  at  or  near  the  particular  spots 
where  previous  observations  indicated  that 
the  game  for  which  it  is  intended  is  living. 
Bobwhite  quail,  for  instance,  are  more  or 


By  The  Editor 

less  restricted  in  their  range,  and  a farmer 
can  usually  tell  you  just  about  where  you 
are  likely  to  find  the  birds  during  certain 
periods  of  the  day. 

Wild  turkeys  also  have  a limited  range,  and 
here  again  you  are  likely  to  find  them  fre- 
quenting chosen  places  along  open  spring 
runs,  in  cleared  areas  in  the  deep  woods, 
and  other  favorite  spots.  If  you  plan  to  feed 
grouse  you’ll  probably  be  successful  if  you 
place  the  food  under  some  cover  formed  by 
evergreen  trees,  in  thickets  of  laurel,  rhodo- 
dendron or  weeds,  patches  of  scrub,  or  grape- 
vines. 

Lean-tos  or  other  types  of  shelters  can 
be  quickly  and  hastily  erected,  and  in  moun- 
tainous areas  should  have  southern  exposure 


New  Commissioners  Appointed 

On  December  6,  Governor  Arthur  H. 
ames  appointed  two  new  members  to 
the  Game  Commission.  One  of  them, 
Hon.  O.  Benj.  Gipple,  Harrisburg,  suc- 
ceeds the  late  Hon.  Frank  B.  Foster  of 
Phoenixville,  whose  untimely  deathT is 
announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue;  the 
other,  Hon.  George  Irwin  Phillips, 
Alexandria,  succeeds  Hon.  William  G. 
Fluke  of  Saxton,  whose  term  expired. 
Hon.  John  H.  Price,  Scranton,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Commission,  whose 
term  had  expired,  also  was  reappointed. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff,  as  well 
as  the  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
extend  hearty  congratulations  to  these 
new  Commissioners,  both  of  whom  are 
already  well  known  in  conservation 
circles. 

Unfortunately,  announcement  of  these 
appointments  came  too  late  for  other 
than  this  brief  mention  in  GAME 
NEWS.  However,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  tell  our  readers  more  about  the  new 
appointees  in  the  February  issue. 


where  the  snow  melts  quickly  and  where 
subsequent  bare  spots  provide  ideal  feeding 
areas.  Natural  shelters,  if  large  enough,  can 
be  used  but  usually  these  are  covered  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  snows,  therefore  arti- 
ficial ones  must  be  furnished. 

Wire  baskets  feeders  are  excellent  for 
many  types  of  forest  game.  Squirrels  use 
them  extensively,  and  much  of  the  grain  falls 
to  the  ground  where  it  is  picked  up  by  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  Shelters  erected  before 
emergencies  arise  have  tremendous  value  if 
they  are  constructed  properly  and  are  high 
and  strong  enough  to  withstand  heavy  drifts. 
I remember  one  snow-fall,  however,  that 
completely  covered  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
dozen  shelters  built  by  a local  Boy  Scout 
troop,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  locating  and 
opening  them  up. 


It  is  not  alway.-,  ncc!-.-  ..iry  t..  mak.  : 
shelters  in  placing  fo  id,  and  in  certain  i:i- 
stances  it  may  even  be  inadvi.sable  to  <!■. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a very 
satisfactory  method  of  feeding  wild  turkeys 
and  other  woodland  game  is  by  placing  car 
corn  on  the  stub  end  of  a small  sapling  cut 
off  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  or  on  a 
stick  forced  into  the  ground  upon  which  the 
ear  of  corn  is  fastened.  The  intention  is  to 
keep  the  corn  above  the  snow.  Squirrels 
may  be  successfully  fed  by  placing  ears  of 
corn  in  cavities  or  crotches  of  trees.  Shocks 
or  unhusked  corn  may  be  placed  convenient- 
ly for  use  of  squirrels  and  other  game.  Squir- 
rels eat  out  the  "eye"  of  the  kernel,  leaving 
the  rest  as  food  for  other  species. 

A desirable  arrangement  for  placing  ear 
corn  can  be  made  by  driving  long  nails  or 
spikes  through  a board  in  several  places  and 
tacking  the  board  to  a tree  or  to  a fence. 
A number  of  ears  can  thus  be  placed  in  one 
location. 

A great  variety  of  feeding  shelters  have 
been  experimented  with  on  game  refuges  and 
elsewhere,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  more 
practical  types,  and  most  of  them  lend  them- 
selves to  innumerable  variations  suitable  to 
different  conditions  and  depending  on  ma- 
terials available  for  construction. 

The  habits  of  predatory  birds  and  animals 
should  by  all  means  be  borne  in  mind  when 
food  for  game  is  being  placed,  particularly 
when  artificial  shelters  are  used.  Provision 
should  always  be  made  for  the  easy  escape 
of  game  animals  or  birds  so  that  they  will 
not  be  cornered  and  caught  within  the  shel- 
ter. Never  less  than  two  entrances  or  exists 
should  be  provided. 

Various  species  of  predatory  animals — 
foxes,  wild  cats,  weasels  and  the  more  valu- 
able fur  bearer,  mink — are  quite  apt  to  find  a 
feeding  station  where  game  is  feeding  and  in 
turn  feed  on  the  grain-fed  game.  If  this 
occurs,  either  the  vermin  should  be  trapped 
or  the  placing  of  grain  at  the  station  dis- 
continued. 

Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  attempt  to 
draw  too  much  game  in  a section  to  one 
feeding  place,  for  vermin  will  profit  by  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  game.  Numerous  small 
feeding  shelters,  artificial  or  natural,  are  far 
better  than  a few  large  ones. 

The  abundance  of  deer  in  many  sections 
of  the  State  makes  the  winter  feeding  of 
small  game  a difficult  problem,  for  a very 
few  deer  may  eat  quickly  the  grain  intended 
for  turkeys,  grouse,  and  squirrels,  although 
buds  and  twigs  on  which  deer  should  browse 
may  be  fairly  plentiful.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  some  feeders  should  be  designed 
primarily  to  keep  the  grain  beyond  the  reach 
of  deer. 
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THE  PYMATUNING 
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A Paradise  for  Nature  Lovers  ! 

i 
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PYMATUNING  LAKE,  the  wildlife  para- 
dise of  which  PennsylvaBia  sportsmen, 
biologists,  school  groups,  nature  lovers  and 
other  outdoor  enthusiasts  dreamed  for  many 
years,  is  located  in  western  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania  and  in  eastern  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio.  This  beauty  spot  with  its 
varied  assemblage  of  plant,  bird  and  animal 
life  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
recreational  and  wildlife  study  centers  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

A great  many  centuries  ago,  and  of  course 
long  before  the  white  men  ever  heard  of 
what  we  now  call  America,  this  large  reser- 
voir was  not  an  artificial  lake  such  as  we 
now  see  it,  but  a real  lake,  natural  in  every 
way.  As  time  went  on  and  nature  worked 
one  of  its  little  understood  miracles,  the  lake 
dried  up  leaving  nothing  but  a swamp  and 
a stream  bed  called  by  the  Indians  “Shenango 
Creek”. 

In  1934  the  state  completed  construction 
of  the  dam  across  the  Shenango  River  near 
Jamestown,  primarily  for  flood  control  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Shenango  and  Beaver 
Rivers  and  to  provide  sufficient  water  dur- 
ing dry  seasons  of  the  year  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use  in  these  valleys.  This  gigantic 
project  cost  $3,750,000  and  produced  a reser- 
v'oir  in  area  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  a shore  line  of  70  miles  and  floods  17,000 
acres,  of  which  4,740  are  in  Ohio.  The 
original  swamp  included  in  the  flooded  sec- 
tion comprised  an  area  of  10,400  acres.  Lands 
acquired  for  the  project  total  almost  25,000 
acres. 

Creation  of  a lake  so  large  as  this  furnished 
the  Game  Commission  with  an  opportunity 
sportsmen  had  long  desired — establishment 
of  a large  n.ugratory  waterfowl  refuge.  While 
Pennsylvania  had  long  ranked  high  in  res- 
toration of  upland  game,  because  of  its  phy- 
sical features  it  had  contributed  very  little 
to  the  naticin-wide  progi'am  to  conserve  and 
increase  migratory  waterfowl.  And  the  num- 
bers of  these  had  been  dwindling  fast,  despite 
every  possible  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  restore  them. 

It  is  um\ersally  considered  by  conserva- 
tionists that  the  solution  of  the  wild  water- 


fowl problem  is  the  creation  of  areas  for 
sanctuaries  and  breeding  grounds,  strict  regu- 
lations and  good  enforcement,  accompanied 
by  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between 
State  and  I’ederal  agencies.  Here  was  recog- 
nized an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  effort  to  conserve 
migratory  waterfowl  by  providing  these 
birds  with  a most  desirable  and  necessary 
resting  and  feeding  refuge  area  with  a re- 
sulting prolection  from  over-shooting.  Such 
assistance  results  in  sending  back  to  the  big 
breeding  grounds  in  the  north  a larger  num- 
ber of  wild  fowl,  with  an  attendant  increase 
in  the  crops  of  succeeding  years. 

What  made  the  area  particularly  desirable 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a refuge  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  one  of  the  four  main  paths  of  migra- 
tion on  this  continent.  The  western  edge  of 
this  flyway,  roughly  parallelling  the  coast- 
line, swings  sharply  to  the  northwest  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  with  the  effect  that  the 
path  broadens  and  includes  all  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Since  individual  birds  persist 
in  taking  the  routes  used  by  their  ancestors 
it  is  an  obligation  in  behalf  of  our  contin- 
ental resource  of  migratory  waterfowl  that 
any  state  so  situated  contribute  to  their  per- 
petuation. 

Because  of  the  writer’s  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  area  for  many  years,  both 
before  and  during  construction  of  the  darn, 
its  potential  possibilities  for  the  sportsmen 
and  nature  lovers  of  the  state  were  quickly 
recognized.  One  of  the  first  things  given 
consideration  upon  becoming  a member  of 
the  Commission  in  March,  1935  was  to  sug- 
gest its  immediate  further  dev^elopment  for 
wildlife,  especially  in  the  interests  of  migra- 
tory wild  v/aterfowl. 

In  the  fall  of  1935  the  Commission  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  Pymatuning 
Wild  Waterfowl  Refuge,  comprising  2,500 
acres  of  water  and  1,170  acres  of  marsh  and 
land.  The  area  included  within  the  refuge 
is  formed  by  utilizing  a All,  that  is  actually 
a second  dam,  across  the  original  Pymatuning 
swamp,  constructed  to  carry  the  Linesville- 
Jamestown  road  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


road. By  means  of  a spillway  the  water  of  j; ' 
this  upper  reservoir  is  kept  at  an  almost  j' 
constant  level,  thus  providing  excellent  con-  li  ‘ 
ditions  for  aquatic  plants  which  provide  M 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds  with  food  and  P 
concealment.  Fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  1 ’ 
lower  reservoir  are  such  that  aquatic  and  ' 
marsh  plants,  except  the  floating  kinds,  could  j ’ 
not  survive  in  periods  of  low  water.  No  ' 
hunting.  Ashing,  or  trapping  is  permitted  ' 
within  the  upper  lake  or  refuge  area.  This  ' 
assures  an  area  where  waterfowl  can  rest  i' 
and  feed  unmolested  by  man.  It  has  been  ' 
found  necessary  at  different  times,  however,  ' 
to  reduce  the  number  of  muskrats  by  trap-  ■ 
ping  because  their  abundance  became  a ! 
menace  to  the  aquatic  plants  so  necessary  as  I ‘ 
food  for  wild  waterfowl.  Muskrats  likewise  ‘ 
feed  on  this  material  and  when  too  plentiful  1 
destroy  it  rapidly.  Some  of  these  ■\vere  used  < 
for  restocking  depleted  areas  in  the  vicinity  ‘ 
of  Pymatuning.  ' 

Soon  after  the  upper  reservoir  filled,  in  * 
March  1934,  natural  stands  of  marsh  plants 
and  certain  kinds  of  aquatics  quickly  made 
Iheir  appearance.  Twenty-one  low  islands,  ‘ 
varying  in  size  up  to  several  acres  are  scat-  ‘ 
tered  here  and  there  throughout  the  part  ; 
included  within  the  refuge  and  provide  nest-  | 
ing  sites  as  well  as  food  and  cover  for  water-  ‘ 
fowl.  Much  of  the  shore  line  supports  a ' 
growth  of  shrubs  which  provide  food  and  * 
cover  and  other  parts  of  this  shore  line  in-  ‘ 
eludes  desirable  nesting  sites  for  waterfowl  * 
and  upland  game.  Small  lagoons  and  marshy  ’ 
bayous  extending  within  the  strip  of  land  | 
surrounding  the  water  area  of  the  refuge  | 
form  alluring  places  for  species  that  segre-  * 
gate  in  colony  groups  and  for  the  young  ® 
birds.  Parts  of  the  upper  end  of  the  refuge  ^ 
area  because  of  its  dense  growth  are  almost  *■ 
impenetrable  for  man  but  provide  an  excel- 
lent retreat  for  waterfowl. 

It  was  realized  that  the  kinds  and  amounts  J 
of  aquatic  plants  that  grew  naturally  were 
insufficient  to  provide  the  migratory  birds 
with  an  adequate  food  supply,  consequently  ’ 
plans  were  made  for  increasing  this  with  f 
planted  material.  Because  of  the  acidity  of 
the  water  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  dam, 
plantings  were  made  carefully  and  on  an 
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experimental  basis  in  order  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  aquatics,  which  provide  good  water- 
fowl  food,  would  grow  most  successfully.  As 
the  acid  condition  disappeared  the  plantings 
were  increased  in  numbers  and  extent.  The 
excellent  natural  conditions,  plus  the  de- 
velopment work  which  has  been  carried  on, 
through  our  Division  of  Game  Land  Manage- 
ment, have  resulted  in  making  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  wild  waterfowl  nesting,  rest- 
ing and  feeding  areas  in  the  East. 

Planting  in  the  water  area  of  the  refuge 
prior  to  1938  consisted  of  52,000  aquatic 
plants  and  750  pounds  of  seeds  of  aquatics. 
During  the  fall  of  1938  a total  of  approxi- 
mately 188,000  aquatic  plants  was  placed  in 
the  refuge  area,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  and  more  than  100  bushels 
of  seed  spores.  In  1939  the  plantings  were 
further  increased  by  using  almost  540,000 
aquatic  plants  in  the  refuge  and  in  the  lower 
dam.  In  addition  to  this  10,000  bulbs,  2,000 
roots  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  seed 
were  planted.  Aquatic  plantings  for  1940  are 
not  completed  at  this  writing,  but  it  will 
total  over  .500,000  plants  as  well  as  a quant- 
ity of  seed.  All  of  the  planting  was  done 
with  WPA  labor  and  most  of  the  material 
was  transferred  from  mashes  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  refuge,  where  not  needed, 
to  areas  in  the  refuge  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular type-  of  plant.  Materials  planted  in- 
cluded, among  others,  wild  celery,  sago  pond- 
weed,  floatmgleaf  pondweed,  pickerelweed, 
bur  reed,  smartweed,  northern  naiad,  duck 
meal,  duck's  meat,  wampee,  wild  millet, 
sweet  flag  and  wapato  duck  potato.  The 
plantings  were  made  at  favorable  spots  in 
different  locations  in  the  water  and  marsh 
area  and  have  made  a very  good  showing. 
Many  species  have  spread  while  others  have 
came  up  a great  deal  thicker.  As  new  plant- 
ings are  made  they  are  placed  in  sections 
where  no  food  bearing  aquatics  are  now 
growing. 

To  further  augment  the  food  supply  both 
for  waterfowl  and  upland  game  many  thous- 
ands of  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  are  planted 
at  suitable  locations  each  year,  largely 
through  the  cooperation  of  WPA.  Likewise 
each  year  approximately  75  acres  of  grain 
are  planted  in  the  fields  surrounding  the 
upper  reservoir  and  on  Ford  Island.  From 
these  planted  crops  more  than  1,000  bushels 
are  harvested  each  year  for  feeding  water- 
fowl  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations 
•and  for  winter  feeding  of  upland  game  in 
the  vicinity  Much  of  the  crop,  however  is 
left  standing  in  fields  conveniently  accessible 
to  wildlife,  both  migrant  and  resident.  Thous- 
ands of  birds  feed  on  these  crops  which  in- 
clude such  grains  as  corn,  wheat,  kaffir  com, 
buckwheat,  duckwheat,  millet  and  soy  beans. 

The  number  of  waterfowl  that  nest  and 
rear  their  young  on  the  refuge  increases 
year  by  year,  and  several  new  species  have 
been  noted  annually.  During  recent  seasons 
the  following  birds  were  observed  nesting  in 
varying  numbers:  mallard  duck,  black  tern, 
pied-billed  grebe,  black  duck,  blue-winged 
teal,  gadwall,  shoveller,  pin-tail,  ring-necked 
duck,  redhead,  ruddy  duck,  baldpate,  Amer- 
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ican  bittern,  least  bittern,  great  blue  heron, 
green  herrn,  black-crowned  night  heron, 
king  rail,  Wilson’s  snipe,  sora  rail,  Florida 
gallinule,  American  coot,  woodcock,  killdeer, 
semi-palmated  plover,  wood  duck,  bald  eagle 
and  Canadian  goose.  The  redhead  and  ring- 
necked ducks  were  newcomers  to  this  vicin- 
ity in  the  1937  season  and  the  baldpate  first 
appeared  in  1938.  Ordinarily  nesting  in  Cen- 
tral Canada  and  North  Central  United  States, 
their  presence  indicates  that  the  refuge  has 
been  developed  into  an  excellent  nesting 
place  and  that  it  will  be  used  more  exten- 
sively each  year.  The  horned  grebe,  common 
tem,  Virginia  rail,  black  rail,  northern  phala- 
rope,  and  many  others  were  also  present  dur- 
ing the  nesting  season,  but  no  nests  were 


found.  In  additon  a great  many  other  species 
visit  the  area  commonly  or  at  rare  intervals. 
The  sanderling  was  first  observed  during  the 
fall  of  1940. 

To  assist  in  attracting  wild  geese  to  the 
area,  30  pinioned  birds  were  received  from 
Maryland  and  released  August  27,  1936.  In 
addition  to  these  30  immature  geese  were 
received  from  the  Fisher  Game  Farm  October 
13,  1938.  The  first  geese  received  raised 
young  at  the  refuge  and  these  migrated  that 
same  fall.  It  is  quite  certain  that  several  of 
these  birds  return  to  the  refuge  each  year 
and  raise  young.  The  number  of  geese  raised 
at  the  refuge  increases  each  year.  During 
the  summer  of  1940  approximately  200  were 
(Continued  on  Page  27 > 


Over  two  hundred  specimens  of  waterfowl  ami  shorehirds  are  on  display  in  the  museum. 
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A Forest  Tract  in  Warren  County  lieinj?  onrchased  with  the  help  Federal 
\id-in-\\  ildlife  Kestoration  Funds. 


STATE  game  agencies,  and  consequently  sportsmen,  throughout 
the  country  are  receiving  material  benefits  from  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program  resulting  from  the  passsage 
by  Congress  in  1937  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  This  act  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures  for  wildlife  con- 
servation and  development  adopted  by  Congress  in  recent  years, 
and  in  all  probability  the  most  constructive  of  its  kind  since  the 
passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  in  1918. 

The  passage  of  this  act  well  rewards  concerted  efforts  made  by 
conservation  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  to  develop 
a cooperative  Federal-State  program  to  check  the  depletion  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  valuable  natural  resources,  wildlife,  many 
species  of  which  furnish  recreation  and  sport  for  millions  of 
hunters  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  act  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  should  materially  contribute  in  the  Nation’s  wildlife  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  States  are  in  the  more 
or  less  enviable  position  of  Pennsylvania,  in  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  wildlife  situation  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  Pennsylvania’s  funds  are  none  too  abundant,  and  good  use 
could  be  made  of  more  money,  but  other  States  on  the  average  arc 
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in  far  worse  condition  than  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a recognized  fact 
that  increasing  interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  largely  due  to  the 
improvement  of  roads,  has  added  to  the  heavy  drain  on  the  Nation’s 
wildlife  resources,  especially  game  animals  and  birds. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  is  designed  to  aid  in  restoring  natural 
conditions  so  that  wild  birds  and  mammals  can  live  and  reproduce  p 
normally,  thus  perpetuating  human  enjoyment  of  their  presence,  p 
and  providing  an  annual  surplus  to  be  harvested  by  hunting.  |j 

Funds  ^ 

The  source  of  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Funds  is  the  ^ 
10%  excise  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  on  firearms, 
shells,  and  cartridges,  which  produces  approximately  $2,750,000 
annually.  While  this  income  is  earmarked  for  wildlife  work,  none  j 
of  the  money  is  available  until  Congress  makes  specific  appro-  ^ 
priation  to  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Fund.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  distribution  to  all  of  the  States  have 
been  made  for  each  of  the  last  three  Federal  Government  fiscal 
years,  which  begin  the  first  of  July. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1938,  the  appropriation  was 
$1,000,000,  of  which  Pennsylvania’s  apportionment  was  $46,025.99. 
The  following  year  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $1,500,000, 
and  Pennsylvania’s  apportionment  was  $72,400.42.  For  the  present 
year  Congress  was  more  liberal  and  increased  the  appropriation  to 
$2,500,000,  almost  the  entire  estimated  revenues  from  the  excise 
tax  on  guns  and  ammunition.  Pennsylvania’s  apportionment  this 
year  is  $119,218.65,  making  a total  to  date  of  $237,645.06.  Of  this 
allocation,  the  Commission  has  already  received  nineteen  United 
States  Treasury  checks  amounting  to  $84,521.64,  all  of  which  were, 
of  course,  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund.  The  remainder  of  the 
allocation  will  be  remitted  from  time  to  time  as  projects  progress 
or  are  completed. 

How  States  Qualify  to  Obtain  Federal  Aid  Funds 

No  State  receives  an  apportionment  of  such  Federal  Funds  until 
its  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  agreeing  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act.  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  approved 
Pennsylvania’s  enabling  act  on  May  26,  1939.  The  State’s  laws  for 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  must  include  a prohibition  against  the  j 
diversion  of  license  fees  paid  by  hunters  for  any  other  purpose  than  | 
the  administration  of  its  wildlife  work.  In  Pennsylvania  this  applies 
only  to  the  work  of  the  Game  Commission.  The  Fish  Commission 
can  not  participate,  as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  clearly  limits 
projects  to  those  concerned  with  the  selection,  restoration,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement  of  areas  of  land  or  water  adaptable  as 
feeding,  resting,  or  breeding  places  for  wildlife,  and  does  not 
include  fish  because  the  excise  tax  is  paid  by  hunters,  not  fisher- 
men. However,  fishing  interests  benefit  indirectly  although  sub- 
stantially by  environmental  improvements  made  to  lands  and  waters 
intended  to  directly  benefit  waterfowl. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  the  United  States 
may  pay  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  a project,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  other  25%  must  be  paid  from  the  State’s  own  funds. 

Method  of  Allocating  Funds  to  the  States 

Of  the  appropriation  to  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Fund,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  formerly  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  makes  deductions  for  administering  the  act.  This  i 
deduction  amounts  to  $90,000,00  annually.  The  balance  of  the 
appropriation  is  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  half  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  that  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all 
the  States,  and  half  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  paid  hunting 
license  holders  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  paid 
hunting  license  holders  of  all  the  States.  Each  year  the  Game 
Commission  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  number 
of  paid  license  holders  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  previous  year. 

Any  portion  of  the  appropriation  apportioned  to  any  State  for 
a given  fiscal  year  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  thereof  can 
be  made  available  for  expenditures  in  that  State  until  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  year. 

If  a State  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  act.  it  must 
annually  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  its  desire  to  par- 
ticipate within  sixty  days  after  receiving  certification  of  the  ap- 
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portionment  of  the  funds.  Funds  allocated  to  States  and  not  used 
can  not  be  apportioned  to  other  participating  States.  Such  unused 
balances  under  the  act  are  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

Types  of  Suitable  Projects 

A basic  requirement  of  the  act  is  that  all  projects  shall  be  sub- 
stantial in  character  and  design.  Depending  upon  objectives,  they 
embrace  activities  in  three  principal  groups,  as  follows; 

1.  Acquisition  of  lands.  Lands  so  acquired  in  Pennsylvania 
are  added  to  our  splendid  system  of  State  Game  Lands,  and 
used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  wildlife. 

2.  Development  of  lands.  In  Pennsylvania  funds  for  develop- 
ment projects  are  applied  particularly  to  State  Game  Lands 
in  an  effort  to  make  them  more  suitable  for  the  production 
of  increased  quantities  of  wild  mammals  and  birds.  De- 
velopment may  reasonably  be  interpreted  to  include  any 
project  that  would  make  better  wildlife  management  pos- 
sible, but  at  least  one  should  center  particularly  around 
environmental  improvements  by  food  and  cover  planting, 
water  stabilization,  or  other  activities  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

3.  Research  projects.  Such  projects  are  intended  to  help  solve 
pressing  wildlife  management  problems  that  involve  un- 
known factors  in  management,  in  feeding  habits,  and  in 
inter-relationships  of  the  various  species  to  livestock  pro- 
duction and  farming  operations,  and  which  are  concerned 
with  the  innumerable  things  entering  into  the  wildlife  man- 
agement program. 

All  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  become  the  property  of  the  respective  States.  In  Pennsylvania, 
titles  are  secured  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  use  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  have  exactly  the  same 
status  as  lands  purchased  entirely  from  the  Game  Fund. 

Any  structures  which  might  be  built,  or  equipment  purchased 
from  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Funds  likewise  become 
the  property  of  the  State. 

Submission  and  Approval  of  Projects 

Before  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  approve  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  State’s  appor- 
tionment of  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Funds,  a prelimin- 


State  Ciame  Tyiiiids  No.  15(».  Lancaster  (’oimt.v.  Fcilcral  ,\i<l  in  Wildlife  Kestor.i- 
tion  Fiimis  made  posi^ible  the  ac(|iiisitioii  of  these  lands. 


ary  project  statement  must  be  submitted  by  the  State  concerned. 
The  purpose  of  the  project,  and  how  and  where  it  will  be  con- 
ducted, as  well  as  estimates  of  cost  must  be  incorporated.  If  the 
project  contemplates  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  Game  Commission 
submits  copies  of  Land  Purchase  Contracts,  maps  showing  the 
boundary  lines  and  location  of  the  tracts  concerned,  estimated 
costs  for  making  survey  of  the  boundary  lines,  and  for  title  ex- 
amining, abstracting,  and  conveying.  For  research  or  development 
projects,  information  of  a somewhat  different  character  is  sub- 
mitted. 

Project  applications  are  carefully  studied  by  competent  per- 
sonnel in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington.  For  a 
Land  Acquisition  Project,  they  have  each  of  the  tracts  involved 
inspected  and  reported  upon  by  one  of  their  own  permanently 
employed  officers.  Development  and  research  projects  are  like- 
wise carefully  reviewed  before  approval  is  granted. 

After  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  satisfied  itself  the 
project  is  legitimate  and  worthy,  a project  agreement  is  prepared 
and  executed  jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
concerned.  This  agreement  clearly  sets  forth  the  estimated  amount 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Stat^  Game  Lands  No.  K>2.  Erie  County.  This  tract  was  aetiiiinMl  with  the  aid 

of  Federal  Funds. 


>'iew  of  State  (ianie  I.ands  No,  Kutler  ('mlnt.^.  ae<iuire<l  also  with  tin*  help 

of  Federal  .\id  in  Wihllife  Kestoralion  Funds. 
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Foods  of  the  Wild  Turkey 


1 Paper  No.  22  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior),  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  and  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  October  23,  19!i0 
as  Paper  No.  907  in  the  journal  series  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


J.  Bennett 
F.  English 


the  available  food.  There  are  numerous  in- 
dications that  the  overabundance  of  deer  in 
many  parts  of  the  turkey  range  is  rendering 


the  environment  unsuitable  for  these  birds: 
the  deer  are  taking  a great  proportion  of  the 
food  and  are  overbrowsing  essential  cover. 

The  wild  turkey’s  use  of  wheat  and  other 
domestic  grains  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
short  report.  Wheat  and  corn  are  ideal  foods 
for  winter  feeding,  and  in  many  sections 
sportsmen  and  game  protectors  can  greatly 
assist  this  majestic  game  bird  by  making 
these  grains  accessible  during  the  winter. 


During  the  hunting  seasons  of  1938  and 
1939,  15  crops  of  wild  turkeys  (Meleagris 
gallopavo  silvestris)  were  sent  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
by  sportsmen  and  game  protectors  for 
analysis.  It  was  hoped  that  the  data  obtained 
from  such  an  analysis  would  give  the  Game 
Commission  and  sportsmen  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve 
food  conditions  for  this  great  game  bird. 

Although  this  is  a very  meager  sample 
on  which  to  base  any  conclusions,  the  writers 
have  written  up  the  analysis  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  readers  of  the  Game  News. 
The  crops  reported  in  this  article  were 
analyzed  by  R.  H.  Gensch,  Biologist  in  the 
Food  Habits  Laboratory  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior. 

Vegetable  matter  constituted  97.7  percent 
of  the  food  in  the  crops  (table  1).  Animal 
matter  made  up  2.3  percent  of  the  food 
(table  2).  Gravel  was  found  in  12  of  the  15 
crops,  representing  2.2  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  crop  contents. 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  wild  turkey 
utilizes  a great  variety  of  plant  and  animal 
foods.  The  bird  is  primarily  a ground  feeder 
and.  to  a great  extent,  uses  many  of  the  foods 
eaten  by  ruffed  grouse  and  ringneck  pheas- 
ants (Kuhn,  1940;  English  and  Bennett,  1940). 

Many  of  the  important  forest  foods  of  the 
wild  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  are  also  choice 
foods  of  the  white-tailed  deer.  Deer,  being 
much  more  abundant  than  the  turkeys,  are 
direct  competitors  of  turkeys  and  grouse  for 


TABLE  1. — Vegetable  matter  (97.7  percent  of  food)  in  15  wild  turkey  crops 


SPECIES 


Wheat  (Triticum  aestivum)  

Corn  (zea  mays)  

Oaks  ( Quercus  spp. ) 

Grass  (Gramineae)  

Wild  grape  (Vitis  spp.)  

Panic  grass  (Panicum  spp.)  

Wild  cherry  (Primus  spp.)  

Witch-hazel  (Hamamelis  virginiana)  

Barley  (Hordeum  vulgare)  

Flowering  dogwood  (Cornus  florida)  

Dock  (Rumex  acetosella)  

Lesser  ragweed  (Ambrosia  art emisii folia)  . 

Sedge  (Carex  sp.)  

Moon  wort  ( Botrychium  spp.)  

American  hombeam  (Carpinus  caroliniana) 

Buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculentum)  

Sassafras  (Sassafras  officinale)  

Oats  (Avena  sativa)  

Figwort  (Aureolaria  sp.)  

Tlioronghwort  (Eupatorium)  sp. ) 

Tick  trefoil  (Desmodium  spp.)  

Smartweed  (Polygonum  sp. ) 

Teaberry  (Gaultheria  procumbens)  

Green  briar  (Smilax  sp.)  

Itye  ( Sec  ale  rereale)  

Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica)  

Ground  cherry  (Physalis  sp. ) 

Hazelnut  ( Corylus  rostrata)  

Huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  sp. ) 

Rush  (.J uncus  sp.)  

Gal  1 s 

Blackberry  (Rubus  sp.)  

Brome  grass  (Bromus  sp. ) 

r)i'op-seed  grass  ( Muhlenbergia  schreberi)  . 

Clover  (Trifolium  sp. ) 

Fingergrass  (Digitaria  sp.)  

Flax  ( lAnum  sp. ) 

Foxtail  grass  ( Setaria  sp. ) 

Hawkweed  (Hieracium  sp.)  

Nightshade  ( Solnnnm  tuberosum)  

Pigweed  (Ghenopodium  sp.)  

Plantain  iPlantago  lanceolata)  

Pokeweed  (Phytolacca  decandra)  

Sumac  (Rhus  typhina)  

Wild  carrot  (Daurns  carota)  

Wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  sp.)  

T^nidentified  vegetable  matter  

TTnidentified  leaves  

T^nidentified  bulb  

t^nidentified  bud  


* Trace. 


Crops 

Percent  of 

in  which 

vegetable 

Parts  used 

found 

volume 

6 

39.1 

Kernels 

5 

23.6 

Kernels 

12 

10.2 

Acorns 

11 

7.2 

Leaves 

4 

4.4 

Fruit 

5 

3.1 

Leaves 

4 

2.1 

Stones,  fruit 

2 

1.4 

Seeds 

1 

1.2 

Seeds 

2 

1.0 

Stones,  fruit 

5 

.7 

Seeds 

3 

.6 

Seeds 

2 

.5 

Seeds 

3 

.3 

Leaves 

2 

.3 

Stones 

1 

.2 

Seeds 

3 

.17 

Fruit 

2 

.05 

Kernels 

1 

.05 

Seeds 

1 

.05 

Seeds 

2 

.04 

Fruit 

1 

.04 

Seeds 

3 

.03 

Seeds,  fruit 

1 

.03 

Seeds 

1 

.03 

Kernels 

1 

.02 

Stones 

1 

.02 

Fruit 

1 

.02 

Fruit 

1 

.01 

Fruit 

1 

.01 

Seeds 

2 

Galls 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

Seeds 

1 

¥ 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

Fruit 

1 

Seeds 

1 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

* 

Seeds 

1 

Seeds 

3 

1.2 

5 

.35 

Leaves 

1 

.01 

Bulb 

1 

* 

Bud 

TABLE  2. — Animal  matter  (2.3  percent  of 
food)  in  15  wild  turkey  crops 


SPECIES 


Times 

occurring 


Millepedes  (Diplopoda)  

Stinkbugs  and  assassin  bug  (Hemiptera) 
Crickets,  grasshoppers,  walking-stick 

(Orthoptera)  

Beetles  (Coleoptera)  

Spiders  (Arachnida)  

Wasps  and  ants  (Uymenoptera)  

Centipedes  (Chilopoda)  

Butterfly  larvae  (Lepidoptera) 

Snails  (Gastropoda)  

Galls  

Ply  (Diptera)  

Lizard  (Reptilia)  

Spider  egg  case  (Arachnida)  

Wasp  nest  ( Uymenoptera)  

Unknown  insect  

Unknown  larva 


13 

12  ... 


6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Turkeys  surviving  the  winter  in  a well-fed 
condition  have  a better  chance  to  reproduce 
than  birds  in  a starved  condition. 
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“Well  that  was  it,”  Asa  replied,  "he  was 
almost  all  black  except  his  tail  and  what  he 
had  of  it  was  all  white.  I sort  of  suspected 
that  he  was  kin  to  the  she  pointer  but  since 
they  never  said  nothing,  I didn’t  know.  So 
I put  the  two  of  them  in  a kennel  and  pretty 
much  forge’  about  it  all.  The  pointer  got 
well  and  fat  quick  and  early  the  next  spring 
I got  a letter  asking  me  to  send  her  back, 
which  I did.  but  that  left  the  pup.” 

Asa  rolled  his  cud  and  selected  his  points 
carefully. 

“Late  in  the  summer  I was  fixin’  to  walk 
a couple  of  dogs  for  exercise  and  sort  of 
absent  minded  I opened  the  pup’s  kennel  and 
out  he  came.  Dogs  look  bigger  when  they 
can  stretch  and  run  and  the  pup  looked  full 
grown,  so  off  we  started. 

“We  didn  t have  no  name  for  the  pup  but 
on  account  of  his  tail  we  called  him  Bob” 
“He  was  a funny  sight,  still  is  I reckon, 
but  that  short  tail  didn’t  hinder  him  none. 


A Bobtail 


Pointer  in  Bird  Country 


By  R obert  Osborne  Steele 


The  day  was  mild  but  imparted  the  feel- 
ing of  impending  fall  and  the  few  men, 
sprawled  on  the  porch  of  Greer’s  General 
Store,  had  on  jackets,  but  they  were  thrown 
open.  They  could,  if  they  bothered  to  turn 
their  heads,  see  doves  dipping  into  fields 
down  the  road  yonder  or  if  they  listened 
carefully  might  hear  a cock  quail  calling 
from  the  old  mill  swamp. 

Asa  Hightower,  with  his  legs  wrapped 
around  a chair,  balanced  himself  against  the 
narrow  board  siding  of  the  store.  He  raised 
nis  head  slowly,  puckered  his  hps  and  arched 
a thin  stream  of  sweet  tasting  tobacco  over 
the  head  of  a bony,  black  pointer  stretched 
out  before  them. 

He  marked  the  accuracy  of  his  cast  and 
then  drawled  softly,  “That  there  dog  came 
from  real  people  and  I’m  fixing  to  send  him 
back.” 

“You  refer  to  his  pappy  and  old  lady,” 
Sam  Seeder  asked,  “or  to  some  of  their  folks 
what  were  visiting  last  fall?” 

“It  don’t  matter,”  Asa  replied,  “they  were 
all  real  people  and  that’s  why  I’m  sending 
him  home.’ 

There  has  been  much  talk  as  to  how  Asa 
got  that  puppy  because  he  didn’t  appear  until 
he  was  near  six  months  old.  When  he  was 
full  grown  he  began  to  burn  up  the  country 
and  when  Asa  won  the  state  field  trials  with 
him  last  fall  even  the  women  folks  began 
to  talk  about  the  big,  black  brute. 

“It  is  sure  funny  business,”  Asa  continued, 
“ ’cause  the  way  I figure  it  one  man  owned 
him,  the  other  one  should  have  and  I’ve  got 
him,  but  I’m  giving  him  over  soon  as  bird 
hunting  starts.” 

Sam  shifted  his  position  and  Jim  and  the 
others  who  were  sitting  down  a step  or  two 
half  turned  around,  so  Asa  felt  certain  of  an 
attentive  audience.  Curiosity  was  like  a shot 
of  corn,  Asa  figured.  They  might  drift  away 
later  but  they  would  stay  awake  until  he 
finished. 


Having  developed  a respectful  silence,  Asa 
tipped  his  chair  at  a more  precarious  angle 
and  carried  on. 

“You  remember  those  two  city  fellows  who 
always  came  down  in  the  fall  for  a little 
hunting?”  he  asked.  “Well,  two  years  ago 
one  of  them  brought  down  with  him  a good 
looking  she  pointer  and  pup.  I ain’t  never 
got  the  whole  story  straight  but  the  pointer 
needed  a rest  and  some  country  air  and  for 
keeping  her  the  pup  was  mine.” 

He  paused. 

“Now  folks  don’t  go  around  giving  good 
pointer  pups  away,  so  I reckoned  there  was 
something  wrong,  but  they  didn’t  explain 
none.  All  they  wanted  was  the  pointer  well 
taken  care  of.” 

Asa  shifted  his  position  and  his  glance 
fluttered  over  his  audience  like  a hen  count- 
ing chicks. 

“She  was  a beautiful  animal,”  he  continued, 
“nice  shaped  head  and  good  ears.  A little  thin 
then  but  we  soon  fixed  that.  She  had  liver 
markings  with  a lot  of  tick  and  her  feet 
was  good  size  and  her  chest  deep.  If  she  had 
a nose  for  birds,  which  she  sure  had,  you 
would  say  she  was  a dog  worth  having.” 

“Well,  when  they  unloaded  her  from  the 
back  of  the  car  out  hopped  the  funniest 
bundle  of  meat  you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I’m 
talking  about  that  pointer  there,”  Asa  em- 
phasized, “but  you  sure  would  never  have 
recognized  him.” 

“I’d  know  that  dog  anywhere,”  Sam  stated 
emphatically,  pulling  his  soft  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  and  settling  into  a more  comfortable 
slouch.  “Who  could  help  remembering  him?” 

Asa  gave  his  opponent  a disgusted  glare. 

“If  you’d  a seen  him  before,”  he  muttered, 
‘and  I know  you’re  referrin’  to  his  tail.  But 
you  don’t  know  whether  he  was  bobtailed 
when  he  wns  a pup.” 

He  waited  for  a reply. 

“Sure  he  was,”  he  continued,  “but  you 
didn’t  know  it.” 

“Just  gucssin’,”  Sam  said  with  a grin. 


From  the  first  day  I took  him  out  he  handled 
himself  like  a champion.” 

“Folks  say  he  ran  a rabbit  that  day,”  Sam 
interrupted  softly.  He  had  a grin  on  his  face 
like  a mule  chewing  briars. 

“That’s  correct,  he  sure  did  and  caught  it, 
and  that’s  not  all,  he  brought  it  back  kick- 
ing,” Asa  rephed  a little  hot.  “’Taint  no  harm 
in  a pup  running  a rabbit  if  you  break  him 
of  it.  Just  shows  a nose  for  game.  You  got 
to  teach  him  what  game  you  want.” 

Sam  admitted  the  reasoning  with  a grunt. 

“Go  on,  ’ he  suggested. 

“He  took  to  pointing  partridge  like  he’d 
done  it  all  his  life,”  Asa  continued.  “I  walked 
those  dogs  down  by  yonder  branch;  quail 
like  water  in  the  early  fall.  Both  sides  of 
the  creek  has  got  heavy  patches  of  briars 
and  I had  two  coveys  marked  down  there. 
The  old  dogs  ranged  pretty  far  in  the  fields 
on  both  sides  but  Bob  here  took  the  rough 
going.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  through 
the  heavy  stuff  without  too  much  commotion. 
Now  don’t  forget  he’s  just  a pup  and  this  is 
the  first  time  he’d  really  hunted.” 

“Don’t  make  it  too  good.”  Jim  suggested 
with  a grin 

Asa  grunted  at  the  interruption. 

“We  got  up  some  birds  that  day.”  he  con- 
tinued, “but  from  then  on  I aimed  to  make 
that  dog  amount  to  something.  Pretty  soon 
he  ranged  as  far  as  Big  Lill  and  you  know 
she’s  liable  to  end  up  in  the  next  county. 
Bob  always  ended  up  on  birds.  I took  to 
shooting  a .410  over  him  first  but  he  never 
blinked  an  eye.  He  was  steady  naturally. 

“That  fall  I killed  a lot  of  birds  over  him 
but  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  those  two 
city  men  didn’t  come  down.  Whether  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  pup.  I don’t  know, 
but  they  wrote  and  said  they  was  too  busy.” 

Asa  took  the  quid  from  his  mouth  and 
tossed  it  out  in  the  road.  Bob  raised  his 
head  slowly  and  blinked  his  eyes  but  with  a 
deep  sigh  settled  his  head  between  his  paws 
for  further  sleep. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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it 

But  Chet  was  undaunted  and  preceded  i> 
to  lay  a hand  on  the  furry  hair  between  the  It 
dog’s  ears. 

“Wild  dogs,”  I scornfully  remarked  and  It 
strode  from  the  place  followed  by  my  equally  ! H 
scornful  companion.  i y 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  those  dogs  are  i I* 
wild,”  said  Chet  on  our  way  back  downtown,  P 
“but,  they  haven’t  been  getting  away  with  » 
all  the  poultry  that  those  farmers  say  they 
have.”  : y 

“Yeah,  I agree  with  you,”  I replied,  “but,  lii 
how  are  you  going  to  discount  the  finding  4 
of  all  those  bones  when  they  dug  them  out?”  11 
“They  could  have  taken  refuge  in  a fox 
den  when  hard-pressed  by  the  dogs,”  replied  ® 
Chet,  and  incidentally  furnishing  another  " 
angle  to  the  already  elaborate  yarn.  " 

“I’m  inclined  to  think  that  a big  dog  fox 
is  getting  away  with  all  the  poultry,”  I re-  • 
marked.  “You  recall  it  was  said  that  all  of  * 
the  raids  look  place  at  night,  and  I can’t  1 
imagine  dogs,  wild  or  otherwise,  and  scarce-  “ 
ly  older  than  pups,  getting  away  with  what  “ 
their  accusers  claim.”  • 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  getting  any  hallucina-  ' 
tions  that  wild  dogs  aren’t  killers,”  warned  * 
my  companion.  “They  can  get  away  with  a 
lot  of  game  in  short  order.” 

“Yes,  I l.now,”  I agreed.  “But,  remember 
that  these  are  young  dogs — aw,  let’s  forget 
it  for  the  time  being,”  I lamely  concluded. 

A week  or  so  later  reports  came  in  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  county  that  depreda- 
tions on  the  poultry  had  increased,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  was  that  more  of  the  dogs 
were  on  the  loose,  possibly  the  mother  and 
one  or  two  more  of  her  offspring. 


The  Dog  Fox  of  Possum 


ttTWTILD  DOGS?”  I enquired  of  my  com- 
V W pardon.  “Wild  dogs,”  I muttered  in 
wonderment.  “No  kidding,”  I asked,  “are 
they  actually  wild?” 

“Sure,  sure,”  reiterated  Chet  Bauder  who 
had  just  finished  relating  the  story  of  their 
capture.  Eor  proper  emphasis  he  added:  “Dad 
Gibson  holed  them  up  while  fox  hunting 
out  around  back  of  Wampum.  He  and  his 
party  fished  them  out  of  the  den  after  a 
tough  set-to.” 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  dogs  could 
go  wild  in  as  heavily  a populated  county  as 
Lawrence.  The  natural  instinct  of  a dog  is 
to  seek  the  companionship  of  man.  But  the 
two  dogs  captured  by  Dad  Gibson,  a well- 
known  New  Castle  fox  hunter,  preferred  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  to  forage  for  what 
food  they  could  obtain.  And  from  various  and 
more  or  Rss  accurate  reports,  their  menu 
ranged  from  barnyard  fowl  to  wild  game. 
Several  farmers  living  in  that  section  of  the 
county  reported  having  heard  them  tonguing 
on  the  trail  of  their  quarry  on  numerous 
occasions. 

Later,  when  we  saw  the  dogs,  they  were 
chained  to  a workbench  in  the  Gibson  garage. 


Our  host,  a stranger  to  me,  fearfully  grabbed 
a chain  and  jerked  one  of  the  poor  beasts 
to  its  feet.  The  animal  displayed  not  the 
slightest  fear  or  resentment  at  the  rough 
treatment.  It  looked  like  a minature  collie 
to  me  (somewhat  more  than  half-grown),  and 
its  intelligent  but  sullen  eyes  stared  fixedly 
into  space.  The  coats  of  both  animals  were 
as  luxurious  and  soft  as  a prime  red  fox 
pelt  and  nearly  of  the  same  color. 

“What’s  Dad  going  to  do  with  them?”  I 
asked  as  a wave  of  compassion  swept  over 
me.  After  all,  they  were  dogs,  and  they 
looked  like  good  dogs  to  me. 

“Shoot  ’em — wouldn’t  do  to  let  them  run 
wild,”  came  the  rasping  retort,  and  the  ani- 
mal he  still  held  rolled  its  eyes.  It  had 
detected  the  note  of  menace  in  the  man’s 
voice  even  as  I had. 

A kind  word  or  two  from  Chet  and  the 
intelligent  creature  turned  his  gaze  in  his 
direction,  and  I saw  several  quivers  of  the 
brush-like  tail,  unmistakable  attempts  to  wag 
it  Chet  reached  out  to  pat  its  head. 

“Look  out!”  cried  our  host.  “He’ll  take  it 
off.” 


The  story  grew  until  it  took  on  really 
ridiculous  and  to  many  startling  proportions, 
i.  e.  that  the  mother,  a small  collie,  had 
mated  with  a big  dog  fox  that  was  said  to 
live  in  the  Possum  Hollow  district,  and  the 
resulting  offspring  were  therefore  crosses 
of  the  two.  In  spite  of  that  biological  im- 
probability the  Gibson  premises  were  over- 
run by  hordes  of  the  curious  intent  on  seeing 
the  captive  animals. 

And  so  that  incident  of  the  wild  dogs  was 
responsible  for  our  participating  in  a fox 
hunt  that  1 shall  not  forget  in  short  order. 
A hunt  wherein  the  quarry  possessed  and 
practiced  all  the  subterfuges  with  which  it 
is  credited  in  both  song  and  story;  near- 
human intelligence  and  quick  wit  that  I had 
heretofore  thought  to  be  the  products  of 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  writers. 

The  section  wherein  we  staged  our  hunt 
was  a large  area  of  abandoned  farmland  bor- 
dered on  all  sides  by  more  or  less  thriving 
farms.  What  was  once  arable  land  has  long 
been  over-run  by  a veritable  jungle  of  haws, 
wild  apples  and  weeds.  The  woodland  cover- 
ing a goodly  portion  of  the  northern  end  of 
the  old  farm  consists  of  a splendid  stand  of 
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mixed  hardwoods.  Dissecting  what  had  been 
rich  pastureland  is  the  railroad,  running  for 
the  most  part  through  a shallow  cut. 

The  stand  assigned  to  me  was  on  a hillock 
■ overlooking  much  of  the  pasture  and  a good 
stretch  of  the  railroad.  I was  as  conspicuous 
|as  a lighthouse,  but  knew  that  it  didn’t  mat- 
ter much  so  long  as  I remained  motionless. 

Chet  mounted  to  the  highest  elevation 
(bordering  on  the  woodland,  while  Bill  Allen, 
the  third  member  of  the  party  trudged  to  the 
grown-over  fields  at  the  southern  extremity 
bordering  the  most  prosperous  of  the  ad- 
‘ joining  farnjs.  There  he  unleashed  his  black 
and  tan  hounds,  Duke  and  Gyp. 

According  to  what  Bill  told  us  later,  Duke 
I struck  a hot  trail  almost  immediately  after 
his  release,  the  fresh  tracks  leading  him 
I down  along  a weed-choked  drainage  ditch 
i that  eventually  petered  out  near  a dense 
j hedgerow.  There  the  dog  opened  up  with 
i that  mellow  bellow  that  never  fails  to  needle 
j my  spine  with  thrills.  Gyp  wasn’t  long  in 
j making  it  a duet. 

j The  canine  music  swelled  and  fell  on  the 
fluctuating  breeze,  sometimes  disappearing 
altogether  when  the  trail  led  them  into  some 
declivity.  When  they  had  gone  beyond  hear- 
I ing  I found  them  with  my  field  glasses  work- 
ing their  way  across  a distant  hillside 
orchard.  A minute  examination  of  the  area 
in  the  vicinity  failed  to  disclose  any  signs  of 
their  quarry. 

Upon  lowering  the  glasses  the  first  thing 
that  I saw  was  a shepherd  dog  liesurely 
loping  across  the  pasture,  headed  in  my 
direction.  V/hen  it  had  approached  to  within 
a hundred  yards  of  where  I stood  toying 
with  the  fleld  glasses,  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
me  that  the  animal  so  unconcernedly  ap- 
proaching me  was  not  a dog,  but  an  unusually 
large  fox.  Indeed,  it  was  so  large  as  to  cause 
me  to  stare  at  it  unbelievingly  for  no  little 
time.  At  long  last  I was  convinced  of  its 
genuineness. 

When  approximately  seventy  yards  away 
it  began  running  parallel  to  me.  I went  into 
action  swiftly.  It  required  but  a slight  move- 
ment to  get  my  gun  into  position,  but  even 
that  was  detected  by  the  not-so-sharp  eyed 
creature,  for  it  suddenly  swerved,  shifted 
gears  and  v;ent  streaking  away  as  only  a fox 
can. 

The  two  charges  of  shot  that  I sent  after 
him  only  accelerated  his  speed.  In  an  instant 
he  ducked  under  a snake  fence  bordering  a 
tangle  of  alders  and  that  was  that. 

“Holy  smokes!”  I recall  exclaiming.  “I 
came  near  getting  myself  a fox.”  And  then 
I noticed  that  my  heels  were  shaking  un- 
controllably. 

Well,  I sat  down  to  sort  of  ease  my  ex- 
citement and  smoked  a cigarette  while  wait- 
ing for  the  dogs  to  come  along. 

My  cigarette  was  finished  and  still  no  dogs. 
I could  hear  them  however  as  they  worked 
along  the  edge  of  the  railroad  cut.  Queer, 
I thought,  because  it  was  far  from  the  direc- 
tion from  v'hence  “my”  fox  had  come.  I stood 
up  to  try  my  legs  and  found  them  all  right. 

Suddenly  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  something  moving  a con- 
siderable distance  up  the  tracks.  The  glasses 
showed  the  object  to  be  a fox.  It  was  ap- 
proaching at  a fair  pace  even  tho’  it  was 
walking  one  of  the  rails.  The  cunning  ani- 
mal knew  that  the  cold  steel  would  not  retain 


its  scent  for  long.  Farther  up  the  tracks  the 
dogs  were  fairly  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  their  eagerness  to  hold  the  trail.  A slight 
swell  in  tho  terrain  kept  their  quarry  out  of 
sight. 

Observing  that  the  fox  would  pass  within 
easy  gunshot  range  if  it  kept  to  its  course, 
1 accordingly  crawled  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
embankment  and  crouched  low  in  a clump 
of  stunted  willows. 

I had  scarcely  gotten  set  when  the  roar 
of  a twelve  guage  changed  the  eager  but 
even  tempo  of  the  dogs  into  something  re- 
sembling the  jittery  nuances  of  some  of  our 
modern  dance  tunes.  It  was  Chet.  I heard 
him  yell  and  then  saw  him  frantically  wav- 
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ing  his  arms.  I guessed  he  meant  that  some- 
thing was  coming  my  way,  so  I crouched 
lower  and  awaited  developments, 

, In  the  n-eanwhile,  the  fox  on  the  tracks 
had  taken  to  the  heavy  growth  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cut  and  disappeared  with 
the  dogs  on  its  tail.  Chet  continued  to  yell 
and  wave  his  arms.  Thinking  he  wanted  me 
to  join  hir.i  I started  up  the  elevation  and 
was  soon  by  his  side. 

“What’s  Uie  matter?”  I asked. 

“What  are  those  dogs  chasing?”  he  coun- 
tered. 

“A  fox  of  course,”  I replied. 

“A  fox,’’  he  repeated  as  a puzzled  look 
crept  into  his  eyes. 

“That’s  right,”  I came  back. 

“Then,  they  couldn’t  have  been  on  the  trail 
of  the  one  I just  shot  at.” 

A crashing  of  brush  interrupted  and  Bill 
joined  us.  ‘Hey,”  he  asked  breathlessly,  “did 
you  pot  the  one  you  shot  at?” 

“Did  you  see  it,  too?”  asked  Chet. 


“I’ll  say.  Ho  passed  me  before  I had  my 
gun  ready,  even  before  the  dogs  had  warmed 
up  on  him  Say,  you  know,  those  dotn;<jne 
hounds  are  acting  funny,”  he  went  on.  ’A'ou 
shot  at  the  fox  over  here  and  yet,  they're 
over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  track.'! 

I don’t  get  it.” 

“They’re  chasing  another  fox,”  I volun- 
teered. “I  saw  it  take  to  the  brush  before 
it  came  within  range  of  my  boiler" 

While  we  talked  the  dogs  had  described 
a wide  circle  and  had  swung  back  on  our 
side  of  the  tracks.  A glimpse  of  the  two 
animals  showed  that  they  were  headed  for 
the  section  that  Bill  had  only  recently  quit. 

Chet  suggested  that  I get  back  to  my  post 
while  Bill  was  directed  to  a spot  half  way 
between  us.  Chet  calculated  that  if  the  fox 
came  in  our  general  vicinity  one  of  us  would 
surely  spot  it  and  possibly  get  a shot. 

Chet’s  df'ductions  were  correct  too.  for  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  dogs  turned  and 
headed  toward  us.  bellowing  right  up  through 
the  middle  of  the  pasture.  A moment  later  I 
saw  the  fox,  streaking  toward  the  woods  like 
a red  arrow  . Neither  of  my  companions  had 
seen  it  and  soon  it  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees. 

Then  a queer  thing  happened.  When  the 
dogs  came  to  the  place  where  the  fox  had 
turned  they  swerved  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  continued  pell-mell  toward  the  railroad 
cut  with  their  cut-outs  wide  open.  I turned 
my  head  in  time  to  see  another  fox  slowly 
trot  across  the  tracks  and  disappear  into  the 
tangled  growth.  In  a few  minutes  the  dogs 
arrived  there  and  went  merrily  after.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  dogs  were  dealing  with  two 
foxes. 

While  fox  No.  2,  we’ll  say,  was  keeping 
the  dogs  occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks,  I signaled  to  Chet.  In  a few  minutes 
all  three  of  us  were  in  conference  at  Bill’s 
post.  I expressed  my  opinion  as  to  what  I 
thought  the  foxes  were  doing. 

“So,  you  think  they’re  giving  us  the  double- 
cross?”  asked  Chet. 

“Those  babes  are  old  timers,”  cut  in  Bill, 
“and  that’s  a little  game  that  they’re  prob- 
ably been  playing  for  years.” 

“If  that's  a sample  of  what  they  can  do," 
Chet  observed,  “then  those  wild  dogs  were 
pikers  ana  took  the  rap  for  most  of  the 
raiding  and  killing  done  by  these  here  foxes." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  dogs  were  swinging 
back  and  we  made  haste  to  get  back  to  our 
positions.  Before  departing  Bill  suggested 
that  we  move  farther  down  the  pasture, 
nearer  the  point  where  the  foxes  crossed 
the  tracks,  to  confound  the  dogs. 

The  dogs  were  still  working  down  at  the 
far  end  of  the  pasture  when  I settled  into 
my  station.  They  were  going  strong  and  the 
music  was  heav'enly. 

When  they  had  again  reached  the  spot 
where  the  foxes  relieved  each  other  some- 
thing went  awry.  Unfortunately  the  thick 
brush  prevented  my  seeing  what  transpired. 
But  apparently  each  dog  took  to  separate 
trails,  Duke  taking  the  same  route  that  he 
had  already  covered  on  two  previous  occas- 
ions w’hile  Gyp  went  pouring  up  the  hill  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

I waited  expectantly,  confident  that  a fox 
W'ould  agaiii  cross  the  tracks.  Presently  one 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Thousands  of  wildlife  posters  were  distributed. 


Each  year  inestimable  numbers  of  birds 
and  other  wildlife  are  saved  through  the 
unceasing  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Not  only  do  the  Boy  Scouts  work  to  save 
wildlife  but  also  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  large  areas  of  timberland 
through  forest  fires.  Often  after  the  forest 
fire  is  well  on  its  way  of  destroying  many 
acres  of  fine  woodland,  the  Boy  Scouts  can 
be  seen  on  the  front  line  of  the  fire-fighters. 

Scouts  are  taught  the  value  of  preserving 
forests  and  wildlife;  they  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  taking  short  courses  of  study  in  Con- 
servation, Forestry,  Bird  Study,  Insect  Life, 
Reptile  Study,  Angling,  and  many  other 
Merit  Badges  that  teach  the  true  value  of 
Conservation.  The  Scouts,  in  turn,  can  pass 
this  information  along  to  the  rural  property 
owner,  the  farmer,  the  hunter,  and  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Usually,  when  a Boy  Scout  works 
on  behalf  of  Conservation,  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  enemies  he  must  deal  with  and  he 
is  equipped  with  knowledge  of  how  to  fight 
and  conquer  these  foes.  He  is  not  just  a 
Scout  working  for  a medal,  but  an  educated 
Scout  working  for  a cause. 

Boy  Scouts  who  give  their  time  and  effort 
for  this  cause  receive  no  monetary  compen- 
sation. Sometimes  their  only  reward  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  they  have  helped 
wildlife  and  at  the  same  time  have  helped 
the  citizens  of  their  community.  There  is, 
however,  an  award  that  is  bestowed  upon 
Scouts  who  furnish  evidence  of  considerable 
work  on  behalf  of  Conservation.  This  is  the 
Hornaday  Medal  for  “Distinguished  Services 
to  Wildlife,”  and  it  is  indeed  a great  honor 
to  receive  this  award. 

At  the  present  time  your  author  is  work- 
ing for  this  award.  He  is  in  charge  of  a large 
Conservation  Program  which  has  been  in 
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action  for  a year,  and  which  has  met  with 
wonderful  results.  The  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  program  was  the  creation  of  over 
300  private  sanctuaries.  Over  a length  of 
time,  your  author  visited  many  farmers  and 
property  owners;  he  would  explain  to  them 
the  benefits  they  receive  from  birds  and 
wildlife;  he  would  explain  what  the  results 
would  be  if,  for  some  reason,  certain  species 
of  birds  became  extinct. 

He  would  inform  the  farmer  how  the 
Towhee  destroys  large  numbers  of  beetles 
that  would  otherwise  reduce  crops  to  noth- 
ing; that  the  Song  Sparrow’s  diet  consists 
of  three-fourths  weed  seeds  and  one-fourth 
insects;  that  the  Chipping  Sparrow  feeds 
almost  entirely  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds. 
Many  more  birds,  such  as  the  Chickadee, 
Bluebird,  Catbird,  Meadowlark,  and  Flicker, 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  average  far^- 
mer.  Many  farmers  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
but  there  are  a few  who  don’t  realize  how 
important  our  insectivorous  birds  are. 

After  the  farmer  is  taught  the  immense 
value  of  these  birds,  he  is  then  shown  the 
most  practical  plan  for  encouraging  their 
growth  and  life.  Leaving  a few  rows  of  corn 
standing  in  the  fall  often  saves  many  a 
bird  the  next  winter  that  would  otherwise 
perish.  The  corn  furnishes  food  and  the 
corn  shocks  protect  wildlife  from  the  severest 
storms.  Leaving  gullies  grow  brushy  furnishes 
another  source  of  protection  for  wildlife. 
Many  farmers  even  go  in  for  building  feed- 
ing stations.  They  often  make  fine  stations 
by  piling  corn  shocks  and  brush  in  tepee 
fashion  around  the  base  of  a tree;  there  are 
several  entrances  and  inside  is  placed  the 
food. 

Feeding  stations  should  be  serviced  only 
during  the  months  that  snow  covers  the 
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ground.  If  a feeding  station  is  kept  serviced 
over  a longer  length  of  time,  the  birds  be- 
come too  dependent  upon  it  for  their  food, 
then,  if  for  some  reason,  the  station  can  no 
longer  be  kept  serviced,  the  chances  are  they 
will  perish  as  a result  of  no  self-reliance. 

Some  of  the  farmers  that  do  not  set  aside 
all  their  land  as  a wildlife  sanctuary — and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  leave  some  i 
open  to  public  shooting — partition  off  a 
smaller  area  to  be  used  to  benefit  wildlife. 
In  these  smaller  areas  the  improvements 
that  will  benefit  wildlife  are  made.  The 
farmers  do  not  allow  any  hunting  in  these 
areas.  Many  a farmer  has  been  very  much 
surprised  by  the  fine  results  he  has  obtained 
from  a little  work.  i 

Educating  the  public  at  large  as  to  benefits  1 
they  receive  from  wildlife  is  another  im- 
portant  action  taken  by  the  Boy  Scout  Con- 
servation Program.  This  is  done  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  one  of  which  is  the  distribution 
of  some  1,500  posters  advocating  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife.  These  posters,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com-  ( 
mission,  are  distributed  over  farms,  parks, 
and  mountains  within  a fifty-mile  radius  of  : 
Harrisburg.  In  Michaux  State  Forest,  which  | 
is  located  within  Caladonia  State  Park,  there  ' 
are  over  300  of  these  wildlife  posters  dis-  I 
tributed.  Any  farmer  or  property  owner  in-  i 
terested  in  obtaining  these  posters  may  do  so 
by  simply  writing  or  calling  at  the  Penn-  : 
sylvania  Game  Commission  office.  There  is  i 
no  charge  for  the  posters. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  Conserva-  ; 
tion  Program  was  a series  of  Radio  Broad- 
casts over  station  WKBO.  Each  week  for 
six  consecutive  weeks,  your  author  directed  i 
and  planned  a series  of  interesting,  enter- 
taining, and  educational  broadcasts  over  this 
station.  Every  week  there  would  be  a guest 
speaker  who  would  talk  on  some  branch  of 
conservation.  Included  in  the  speakers  was  a . 
representative  of  the  Game  Commission,  a i 
newspaper  reporter,  representative  of  the  ' 
Department  of  Forest  and  Waters,  a Scout  : 
Executive,  and  a prominent  sportsman.  The  | 
broadcasts  were  arranged  through  the  cour-  ! 
tesy  of  the  station.  i 

There  have  also  been  several  written  I 
articles  published  as  a result  of  this  program. 

A written  article  entitled  “Birds  Especially  , 
Should  Be  Rewarded  for  War  on  Insects”  ; 
was  published  in  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph.  1 
Another  article  entitled  “Conservation  and  j 
National  Defense”  was  published  in  The  ; 
Harrisburg  Evening  News.  This  article  is  , 
also  part  of  the  program,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  i 
benefits  they  receive  from  wildlife  and  par-  | 
ticularly  birds.  Thus,  when  the  public  I 
realizes  how  important  wildlife  is,  they  will  , 
more  readily  and  more  enthusiastically  work  ; 
in  behalf  of  it. 

I have  just  finished  building  a large  Wild- 
life Sanctuary.  It  is  located  in  the  Senoff  | 
woodland  and  covers  a good  three  acres.  I 
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The  land  was  leased  to  our  program  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Seno  Senoff,  the  owner. 
Immediately  work  was  started  to  transform 
the  dense  woodland  into  a veritable  wildlife 
paradise.  Bird  houses  were  erected;  bird 
feeding  stations  and  wildlife  feeding  stations 
were  built;  shelters  for  the  smaller  game 
were  built,  and  a fine  nature  trail  was 
cleared  so  that  those  interested  in  our  work 
could  see  what  we  were  doing.  The  trail 
‘cads  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sanctuary 
and  all  along  it  are  placed  bird  houses,  in 
order  that  visitors  may  have  a fine  opportun- 
ity to  study  bird.s  in  their  ho'.ues.  A creek 
runs  by  the  woodc  and  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent source  of  drinking  water  and  spots  for 
birds  and  wildlife  to  bathe. 

A separate  branch  of  the  Boy  Scout  Con- 
servation Program  is  the  Forest  Fire  Pre- 
vention Campaign.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  Forest  Fires  destroy  more  wildlife  than 
all  the  other  causes  combined,  so  separate 
measures  were  taken  to  counteract  this  de- 
structive force.  Over  four  hundred  “Prevent 
Forest  Fires”  posters  were  distributed  at 
strategic  locations  throughout  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  article  entitled  “Forest  Fire 
Prevention  and  National  Defense”  that  was 
printed  in  The  Harrisburg  Evening  News  was 
devoted  entirely  to  forest  fire  prevention. 
Several  of  the  radio  broadcasts  contained  in- 
formation in  regard  to  forest  fire  prevention. 

One  radio  program  in  its  entirety  was 
devoted  to  information  concerning  forest  fires 
and  their  prevention.  This  talk  was  entitled 
“Forest  Fire  and  its  Effect  upon  Conserva- 
tion.” Many  stone  fireplaces  were  built  so 
as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire  spreading 
from  crudely  constructed  fireplaces.  Fire 
trails  were  cleared  and  rubbish  containers 
distributed  all  as  a part  of  our  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Campaign.  This  Forest  Fire  Pre- 
vention Campaign  was  only  a branch  of  our 
Conservation  Program. 

The  material  accomplishments  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Conservation  Program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  hundred  wildlife  Pledges  signed, 
thus  creating  300  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

2.  A series  of  six  Boy  Scout  Conserva- 
tion Program  broadcasts  over  radio 
station  WKBO. 

3.  Fifteen  hundred  wildlife  posters  dis- 
tributed throughout  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Four  hundred  “Prevent  Forest  Fires” 
posters  distributed  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

5.  Several  written  articles  concerning 
Conservation  published  in  The  Harris- 
burg Evening  News  and  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  newspapers. 

6.  A three-acre  wildlife  sanctuary  built 
and  maintained  through  this  program. 

7.  The  erection  of  wildlife  shelters  and 
feeding  stations  in  several  woodlands 
and  State  Forests. 

8.  A successful  city  “Make  the  Public 
Wildlife-Conscious”  program  was  car- 
ried on.  This  included  the  displaying 
of  wildlife  posters  in  over  185  of  Har- 
risburg’s stores. 

9.  Instruction  concerning  how  to  help 
wildlife  was  given  to  Farmers,  Citi- 
zens, and  Scouts. 

Besides  these  material  accomplishments, 
many  other  apparently  immaterial  accom- 
plishments resulted.  In  general,  the  program 
was  a much  greater  success  than  was  ever 
expected.  It  was  indeed  surprising  and  grati- 
fying the  cooperation  we  received  from 


Three  humlred  wildlife  pledtres  were  siffiied. 


Commission;  Mr.  Seno  Senoff.  who  so 
graciously  provided  the  land  for  our  Sanc- 
tuary; and  to  all  the  farmers  who  signed 
wildlife  pledges.  To  these  men  I heartily 
express  deep  gratitude  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world.  We  are  proud  of 
our  freedom,  and  justly  so.  We  must  main- 
tain that  freedom  at  any  cost.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  that  freedom  with  a mili- 
tary machine  second  to  none.  This  can  be 
done  only  when  we  have  resources.  Among 
our  principal  resources  is  our  forests.  From 
(Continued  on  Page  31  ‘ 


everyone  connected  with  our  work.  Without 
this  fine  cooperation  we  would  not  have  been 
successful.  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sincerely  thank  the  following  men  for  the 
fine  work  which  they  did  for  this  program: 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Stambaugh  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission;  Mr.  Michael  Sea- 
man, outdoors  editor  of  The  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph newspaper;  Mr.  George  H.  Wirt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters;  Mr.  Paul  E.  Wemple,  Assistant  Scout 
Executive  of  the  Harrisburg  Area;  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  well  known  Harrisburg  sports- 
man; Dave  Bennett  and  Clyde  Moser,  of  sta- 
tion WKBO;  Mr.  Leo  Luttringer  of  the  Game 


FimmHmc:  HhWters  iiml  I>om*s  won*  oroototl  for  h:nU. 
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The  Hummingbird  shown  in  these  pictures  was  found  one  evening  last  summer  on  the  floor  of 
a downtown  warehouse  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  by  Adrian  Verspoor  of  that  city.  There  had 
been  a heavy  downpour  of  rain  earlier  in  the  evening  and  the  bird,  exhausted  and  wet,  was 
unable  to  fly.  Verspoor  turned  it  over  to  the  Public  Museum  where  the  director’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  DuMond  fed  it  diluted  sirup.  The  bird  recovered  shortly..  Note  its  size  in  com- 
parison with  common  pocket  watch. — Photo  from  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Michigan. 


Pictorial 


I 


Brown  and  white  skunk  at  Eastern  Penitentiary 
at  Graterford  being  cautiously  observed  by  one 
of  the  trusty’s.  Photo  courtesy  Ellen  A.  Dietrich, 
Publicity  Director,  Montgomery  Co.  Sportsmen’s 
Federation. 


Hummingbirds,  despite  their  small  size  and  apparent  fragility,  can  hold  their  own  with  most 
other  birds.  They  have  remarkable  stamina  and  tremendous  powers  of  flight.  They  can  be 
easily  attracted  to  the  home  flower  garden  if  little  glass  vials  filled  with  sugar  water  are 
suspended  from  branches  or  stems.  Many  excellent  photographs,  both  motion  and  still,  have 

been  taken  by  them  in  this  manner. 


One  of  the  many  game  feeding  stations  built 
and  serviced  by  the  Freeport  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
The  little  sportswoman  in  the  picture  is  five- 
year-old  daughter  of  C.  A.  Bowden,  one  of  the 
club  members. 
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This  Beagle  belonging  to  Leo  Wagner,  Natrona 
Heights,  Pa.,  certainly  likes  a wide  diversity  of 
friends.  He  shouldn’t  be  lonely  with  crow, 
groundhog,  and  chicken. 


Photo  by  Game  Protector  R.  II.  Morninestar. 

Bear  cub  found  in  trap  by  Steve  Franchok,  English  Center,  Pa.,  who  reported  it  to  Came 
Protector  Morningstar.  The  two  arrived  at  the  spot  while  it  was  dark.  Discovering  that  the 
mother  was  close  by,  and  not  too  friendly,  they  decided  to  wait  until  morning.  When  they 
returned  the  mother  had  gone,  so  they  quickly  released  the  little  fellow  who  seemed  none 

the  worse  for  his  unusual  experience. 


1.  .McrnIxTs  of  (’amp  210  I’nit^d  Sinn'tsmen  of  Ponnsylviinia  feeding  came  last 
winter.  2.  K^dcasinj:  rabbits.  Photo  by  J.  M.  Haush.  3.  Paul  Campbell,  Millers- 
burs:.  with  six  point  buck  taken  in  Clinton  County  last  season.  4.  The  end  of  tiie 
chase,  a.  Members  of  the  (irantyille  Hunting  Camp  and  tlieir  103t>  season’s  has. 

0.  e woiibl  like  to  know  who  this  happy  nimrod  is.  7.  Here’s  another  proup  that 
did  tlieir  part  last  \\inter.  l^hoto  liy  John  >\'rijj;ht.  8.  The  layout  man  apparent- 

1. '  was  partial  to  the  liiintcr  in  Photojrrapli  6 because  here  lie  pops  up  asain  in 
>’hotofrraph  H,  apparently  with  his  wife.  At  any  rate  we’d  like  to  know  who 
both  of  them  are.  0.  This  deer  was  found  in  .^IcKean  County  by  J.  C.  (irace,  of 
c;!<-cnville.  and  carrie<l  into  camp.  I.ater  it  was  turned  over  to  the  local  Game 
5»rc.iect*»r.  10.  These  members  of  the  I.oyalsock  Rod  and  Gun  Club  appear  initrhty 
\\ell  pleased  at  iiavim;  cracked  down  one  of  Bruin’s  tribe.  Photo  by  J.  N.  Warner, 


Indiana.  Penna.  11.  Nobly  retrieve<l.  Setter  owned  by  Bill  Douglass,  Harrisburg. 
12.  Bears  killed  in  Sulilvan  County.  Left  to  right — John  Muller,  Lester  Van  Born, 
Nelson  Wetzel;  sitting,  Richard  Kater,  Marlin  Heim,  Harmon  West,  Thomasi 
Deeter  and  Charles  Huntzinger.  13.  J.  M.  Dietrich,  of  W'esleyville,  feeding  a 
wild  deer.  He  says  they  wei’e  ciuite  wild  at  first,  but  later  ate  from  his  hand. 
14.  This  dog  picture  got  mixed  with  a lot  of  others  which  were  not  captioned  but 
we  believe  they  are  pups  owned  by  IMr.  John  Ileritscko  of  Jessup,  Pa.  15.  James 
Davis  and  C.  8.  Burns,  of  Northumberland,  witli  two  nice  wild  turkeys.  16.  L.  S. 
Huntzinger,  of  Montrose,  with  a nice  big  black  one.  17.  Trees  cut  down  by 
beavers  in  Jetlerson  County-.  Photo  by  Frank  Young,  Muse,  Pa.  18.  This  photograph 
was  consigned  to  the  Editor’s  desk  without  any  caption.  We  should  like  to  know 
who  sent  it.  Itf.  .Members  of  the  Susduehanna  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Wrightsville, 
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Pa.,  feeding:  game.  20.  Bear  shot  by  Lest-er  Pierce,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  in  Forest 
County.  It  weighed  392  pounds.  21.  Arthur  Beal,  Chief  of  Police,  Indiana,  Pa., 
with  rattlesnake  killed  while  hunting  bears  on  November  16,  1939.  22.  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Wheaton,  w'as  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  male  exponent  of  the  hunt.  She  bagged 
a dandy.  23.  W.  F.  Burke,  Girardville,  Deputy  Game  Protector,  placing  game 
food  in  Schuylkill  County.  24.  W.  C.  Seabrook,  Hazleton,  and  his  last  year’s 
trophy’.  25.  We  do  not  know  who  these  enthusiastic  game  feeders  are.  but  we 
offer  them  our  hearty  congratualtions  nevertheless.  26.  H.  C.  Goodwin,  President 
of  the  Bidge%ille  Sportsmen’s  Association,  setting  a box  trap  for  rabbits  in  South 
Park,  Pittsburgh.  This  organization  trapped  many  rabbits  from  this  area  under 
the  Commision’s  trapping  program  last  winter.  27.  Joe  Frontino,  Bradford,  young 
16-year-old  hunter  with  black  bear  he  bagged  in  Willow  Creek  district,  McKean 


County.  It  weighed  462  |M>iinds  hog  dressed.  Photo  by  Paul  1 ronlino.  28.  limner 
K.  Stewart.  Kacetown.  Pa.,  with  a 3tK)  pounder.  29.  Two  hears  kilhsl  by  memlH‘rs 
of  the  Pittman  Branch  of  the  Tri-County  Sportsmen’s  .Vss(K*iation.  The  third  bear 
was  kilUnl  by  an  individual  and  hung  up  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphers. A bear  hunting  camp  or  party  is  allowed  (»nly  two  bears  in  a season. 
30.  ;MemberH  of  the  SuH<niehaniia  SiM)rtsmen’s  Association.  lj\eriM»ol.  pl.ncing  the 
final  poster  on  the  first  of  a serit's  of  stH'cial  wildlife  refuges  sponsored  by  that 
organiziition.  Tyvo  have  already  been  completed  with  plans  for  a third  under  way. 
Below  the  sign  are  from  left  to  right,  John  Ward,  Treasurer;  K.  IH.  \>allac4\ 
President;  Richard  Shoemaker,  .\ssistant  Secretar>.  Other  ofiicers  imliide  (Oeiui 
Iteecher,  >'iee-President,  and  Ira  M'olfgang.  vSecn‘tar>. 
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MEMBER  OF  COMMISSION  SUCCUMBS 


FRANK  U.  FOSTER 


Conservationists  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
have  lost  a valuable  friend  and  ally, 
and  the  Game  Commission  lost  one  of 


its  most  enthusiastic  and  lovable  mem- 
bers by  the  untimely  death  of  Frank 
B.  Foster,  of  Phoenixville,  on  Novem- 
ber 26.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through- 
out the  entire  country.  A sportsman- 
philanthropist,  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies  and  similar 
organiations  to  which  he  contributed 
generously.  While  an  ardent  gunner 
who  had  hunted  big  game  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  he  never  failed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  wild  creatures 
other  than  game  birds  and  mammals. 

Mr.  Foster  was  also  a hobbyist  of 
great  reknown,  famed  particularly  for 
his  prize-winning  Percheron  horses  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  as  well  as  his  large 
commercial  game  farm.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  by  Gover- 
nor Earle  on  June  22,  1935,  and  served 
diligently  and  courageously  until  his 
death. 


beast  through  the  head  with  his  shotgun, 
was  the  unfortunate  individual  saved  from  a 
horrible  death.  As  it  was,  he  was  badly 
gored. 

The  young  hunter  was  taken  to  the  offices 
of  Dr.  M.  J.  Leitner,  at  Bushkill,  who  testi- 
fied that  he  had  many  deep  scratches  and 
abrasions  and  two  deep  puncture  wounds, 
all  of  which  he  dressed. 

In  reviewing  the  accident  later  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  in  an  affidavit  said  “I  was  gunning  in 
Pike  County  about  9 miles  in  from  Bushkill, 
with  my  partner,  Stanley  Quinn.  It  was  near 
quitting  time  and  we  were  about  100  yards 
apart. 

“I  saw  a deer  down  below  me  about  fifty 
yards.  Looking  closer  I saw  it  was  a buck. 
I wanted  to  get  a better  look  and  maybe 
count  the  number  of  points,  so  I walked  to 
within  about  25  yards  of  the  deer  and  stood 
still.  The  deer  then  began  to  walk  slowly 
towards  me.  I thought  the  wind  was  just 
right  and  that  he  didn’t  see  me.  He  walked 
up  to  within  three  yards  of  me,  and  before  I 
could  protect  myself  he  made  two  jumps  and 
raised  me  off  the  ground  with  his  horns. 
When  he  hit  me,  my  gun  accidentally  went 
off  and  shot  into  the  air.  My  gun  dropped 
from  my  hands  and  I grabbed  his  horns, 
drawing  him  to  the  ground  as  I fell  over 
backwards.  I lay  holding  the  deer  and  began 
to  yell  to  Stanley.  I had  the  deer  by  the  top 
of  the  horns  and  was  pushing  his  face  into 
the  ground.  The  deer  was  on  his  front  knees 
and  did  not  have  the  power  to  raise  him- 
self up  and  I was  able  to  hold  him  until 
Stanley  came  running  up,  put  the  gun  to 


NEAR  TRAGEDY 

There  is  no  animal  as  mean  or  as  hard  to 
figure  out  as  a buck  deer  during  the 
mating  season,  and  keepers  of  zoos  have  been 
heard  to  remark  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  they  would  sooner  face  a lion  any  time 
than  an  unruly  buck.  The  animals  are  so 
cunning  and  deceitful  at  that  time  of  the 
year  that  they  must  be  approached  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  timidity.  You  can’t  trust 
them  for  a moment.  The  attendant  in  charge 
of  the  Commission’s  experimental  deer  sta- 
tion in  Lycoming  County  barely  missed 
severe  injury  (or  even  death)  on  more  than 
one  occasion  when  caught  off  guard.  One 
day  he  entered  a pen  without  his  usual  pro- 
tection, a heavy  club,  and  the  seemingly 
docile  “Pete”,  an  unusually  large  buck,  struck 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  the  moment  he 
sensed  the  attendant  had  no  weapon. 

A more  recent  example  of  the  dangerous- 
ness of  one  of  these  animals  during  the 
rutting  period  was  brought  to  light  in  Pike 
County  where  “Jimmy”,  the  “tame”  patriarch 
of  the  Mud  Pond  deer  herd  went  beserk, 
attacked  and  almost  killed  Allan  Van  Pelt, 
19,  of  Pinesville,  Pa„  in  the  woods  near  Mini- 
sink Lake,  as  Mud  Pond  is  known.  Only  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  a hunting  com- 
panion, Stanley  Quinn,  who  shot  the  enraged 


Thirty  rod  foxes  taken  by  one  Pennsylvania  trapper  and  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  bounty. 
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his  neck  and  fired,  the  deer  falling  off  of 
me  and  dying  in  a few  seconds.  The  other 
two  partners  had  come  to  the  scene  by  that 
time.  They  carried  me  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  car  and  took  me  to  Bushkill 
where  I was  treated  by  Dr.  Leitner.” 

“These  are  my  true  facts  regarding  the 
buck  deer  killed  Saturday,  November  9,  1940, 
in  Pike  County.” 

' This  accident  will  no  doubt  bring  about 
a change  in  the  entire  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  future  permits  to  retain 
tame  deer  no  matter  how  supposedly  tame 
they  might  be.  It  so  happens  that  “Jimmy” 
had  been  a pet  of  the  Minisink  Lake  Club 
for  about  twelve  years  during  which  time 
he  was  in  and  around  the  wire  enclosure  at 
the  club  during  hunting  seasons.  At  other 
i times  he  was  permitted  to  roam  the  forests, 
I of+en  bringing  back  other  deer  to  the  en- 
j cl(  sure.  As  a result  of  the  near  catastrophe 
i the  Commission,  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion  the  possibility  of  similar  occurrences, 
i cancelled  the  club’s  permit  to  enclose  any 
I animals  on  the  property  between  November 
j 15  and  December  15,  1940. 

I As  mute  testimony  of  the  fate  which  might 
I have  overtaken  an  innocent  victim  “Jimmy’s” 
head  will  be  mounted  and  hung  in  the  offices 
of  the  Commission.  Below  it,  properly  en- 
scribed,  will  be  a plate  citing  briefiy  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 


LOST — in  Fishing  Creek  Valley,  November 
11,  one  bitch  fox  hound,  light  brown  color 
with  white  markings. 

November  20 — One  bitch  and  one  male  fox 
hound,  white  with  small  black  saddle,  brown 
on  head.  If  found  kindly  notify  E.  B.  Mit- 
chell, Beaufort  Lodge,  Linglestown  Road, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Out  of  the  forests  of  Alaska  comes  the 
dramatic  tale  of  a CCC  boy  stricken  with 
appendicitis  while  40  miles  from  civilization 
and  his  rescue  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning 
by  a Flying  Warden  of  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission,  the  operating  agency  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


SENATOR  KEY  PITTMAN  PASSES  ON 


The  Honorable  Key  Pittman,  Senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
passed  away  early  in  the  morning  of 
November  10th  in  a hospital  at  Reno. 
He  had  gone  West  five  weeks  earlier 
to  conduct  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
In  order  to  cover  the  state  he  did  most 
of  his  traveling  by  automobile.  Dist- 
ances are  great  in  Nevada  and  he  ex- 
hausted his  strength.  Two  days  before 
the  election  he  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. Pneumonia  set  in,  resulting  in 
his  death. 

Senator  Pittman  held  a unique  place 
not  only  in  the  Senate  but  in  the 
country  at  large.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  powerful  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  as  such  he  took  the  leader- 
ship in  legislation  affecting  neutrality 
and  foreign  aspects  of  our  National 
Defense  program.  His  world  - wide 
knowledge  gained  through  travel  in 
both  hemispheres  and  contacts  with 
diplomats  and  common  people  of  those 
nations  gave  him  an  incite  which  fre- 
quently lead  him  to  make  predictions 
of  events  before  their  actual  happen- 
ing in  the  foreign  field. 

Senator  Pittman  was  also  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and 
Chairman  also  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Silver.  In  addition  to  the  chair- 
manships he  was  also  a member  of  the 
committees  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  Judiciary,  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, Public  Lands  and  Surveys  and  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  Affairs. 

Senator  Pittman  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  conservation  of  wildlife.  He 
gave  leadership  to  the  movement  in 
the  Senate  and  the  nation.  He  brought 
to  conservation  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  out-of- 
doors  and  wildlife  gained  through 
many  annual  pilgrimages  in  the  pursuit 
of  fish,  waterfowl  and  the  larger  game 
animals. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  join  the 
gold  rush  to  Alaska.  There  were  no 
laws  in  that  rough  and  rugged  terri- 
tory and  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Nome  to  be  the  first  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  Consent  form  of 
government.  From  Alaska  he  came  to 
Nevada  again  in  search  of  gold  in  that 
mining  country.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1912  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  four  years  and  was  reelected  in  1916 
and  each  six  years  thereafter.  In  the 
recent  election  which  produced  a cam- 
paign of  extreme  bitterness  he  was 
elected  by  a very  substantial  majority. 


SKN.VTOK  KI'.V  I‘ITTM AN 


It  was  his  great  relaxation  each  year 
to  take  Mrs.  Pittman  on  a hunting  trip 
into  the  forest  wildernesses  of  either 
Oregon,  Nevada  or  California.  On  these 
trips  he  went  by  horseback  and  a pack 
animal,  making  camp  each  night  under 
the  stars  of  Heaven.  These  journeys 
into  the  solitude  of  our  Western  forests 
gave  him  recreation  and  refreshment 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  needs  of  wildlife.  They  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  leadership  of  the 
wildlife  restoration  movement  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  frequently  remarked 
that  he  cherished  more  his  name  at- 
tached to  the  Pittman-Robertson  .\ct 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
which  bore  his  name.  His  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  followed  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  wildlife  proposals  and  no 
conservation  legislation  of  any  major 
importance  during  his  term  of  office 
passed  without  his  imprint  upon  it 
somewhere.  He  felt  that  our  wildlife 
reservations  have  been  inadequately 
financed  both  in  their  administration 
and  patrol.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  bring  about 
legislation  which  would  give  to  our 
sanctuaries  and  reservations  the  needed 
protection  and  administration  to  make 
them  of  maximum  use. 

With  the  passing  of  Senator  Pittman 
wildlife  has  lost  a good  friend  and  the 
conservation  movement  a great  leader. 

Senator  Pittman  was  68  years  of  age. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Memosa 
and  a brother  Vail  M.  Pittman,  a news- 
paper publisher  at  Ely,  Nevada. 

He  was  given  a Stale  funeral  and 
the  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  he  w’as  a communicant. 

— \Vi  1(1  lift'  Inst Kiitc. 


Rock  growth  on  deer  horn  taken  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin by  one  Howard  Davis,  address  unknown. 
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Ninety-eight  friends  of  the  late  Harry  N. 
White,  for  27  consecutive  years  the  secretary 
of  the  Towanda  Gim  Club,  met  at  the  club 
house  at  Hornets  Ferry,  Oct.  17,  1940  at  6:30 
P.  M.  to  pay  tribute  to  a great  sportsman 
and  lovable  character,  and  to  dedicate  a 
bronze  plaque  in  memoi'y  of  his  faithful 
service  in  the  interest  of  conservation. 

To  have  known  Harry  was  to  love  him. 
His  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  friends  and 
all  mankind  was  a rare  treasure.  His  friend- 
ship was  the  happiest  any  man  could  have. 
His  calm  and  genial  disposition  drove  away 
cares,  anxieties  and  troubles  and  he  was  firm 
and  strong  in  all  trials  of  life — a shining  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow.  He  gave  unsel- 
fishly of  his  own  time  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
He  placed  service  above  self  and  brought  joy 
and  happiness  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
never  complained  about  his  own  troubles, 
but  the  troubles  of  others  were  his  deep  con- 
cern. 

To  say  that  his  friends  will  miss  him  is 
not  enough.  His  passing  has  taken  something 
out  of  their  lives  that  can  never  be  replaced. 
There  was  only  one  Harry.  His  memory  will 
always  remain  with  those  who  knew  him, 
and  the  examples  he  left  behind  for  others 
to  follow  speak  louder  than  any  words  that 
can  be  written  or  spoken. 


A REAL  SPORTSMAN  OBEYS  ALL  LAWS  AND  BAG  LIMITS  I 
HELP  FEED  THE  GAME  ! 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  SHOOT  AVOID  ACCIDENTS 


Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

of  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Inc. 

Meets  Every  Tuesday  Evening  907  Hay  Street 

GREATER  RESPECT  FOR  PROPERTY  OF  OTHERS 
MEANS  LESS  POSTED  LAND 
TRAMP  THAT  MATCH  FIRE  DESTROYS  WILDLIFE 


SEWICKLEY  CLUB  ACTIVE 

“Last  year  the  Sewickley  Conservation 
Club,  Sewickley,  consisting  of  15  members 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  put  out,  and 
I don’t  mean  along  the  roads,  the  following 
amount  of  feed:  2,250  lbs.  of  scratch  feed; 
130  lbs.  of  suet;  80  bu.  of  corn;  10  bu.  of  ap- 
ples; 2 bu.  of  wheat;  2 bu.  of  green  stuffs; 
and  1 bale  of  hay. 


“We  built  150  permanent  feeding  stations,  i 
which  are  now  in  perfect  shape.  We  also 
killed  almost  500  pieces  of  vermin  during  tb  ■ 
year.  One  hundred  posters  you  sent  us  we 
placed  in  the  store  windows  not  only  of  cur 
town  but  of  four  other  towns  in  our  distri'"^  1 
to  make  the  residents  “feeding  minded”.  3' 
are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  this  year.” — I 
Edward  Quig,  President,  Sewickley  Conser- 
vation Club,  Sewickley,  Penna. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  AND  SPORTSMEN  MEET 


Bethlehem  (ilobe-Times  Photo 


Figures  have  just  been  released  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  which  show  that  the  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1939  - June  30,  1940  are 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  this  tax.  It 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  $3,707,803.68.  This 
is  a little  over  $731,000  more  than  last  year 
when  the  tax  paid  by  sportsmen  amounted 
to  $2,976,019.80.  Since  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  became  effective  on  July  1,  1938  there 
has  been  paid  into  this  fund  up  to  June  30 
of  this  year  the  sum  of  $6,683,883.48. 


Ill  the  ftroup  of  game  wardens,  deputies,  police,  dog  law  enforcement  men  and  others  who  met 
recently  in  Bethlehem  and  pictured  above  are  Harv'ey  D,  Neff.  Allentown;  Paul  A.  B.  Kelchner, 
Neffs;  H.  E.  Klausfelder,  Coopersburg;  Willard  Wichert,  Allentown;  Warren  Yeakel,  Allen- 
town; F.  A.  Brown,  Allentown;  K.  H.  Rabenold,  Allentown;  W.  C.  Sandt,  Hellertown;  F.  F. 
Schoener,  Allentown;  James  S.  Biery,  Allentown;  Harvey  C.  Keim.  Emmaus;  Roy  H.  Trexler, 
IMacungie:  Richard  Hall,  Northampton;  William  H.  Stoever,  Bethlehem;  Robert  S.  Frable, 
Northampton;  Morris  A,  Emelewski,  Easton  R.  D.;  Floyd  B.  Sterr,  Easton  R.  D.;  James  F. 
Eckert,  Danielsville;  Elwood  S.  Rohrbach,  Bethlehem  R.  D.;  P.  E.  Zimmerman,  Allentown; 
Clyde  Pittinger,  Mt.  Bethel;  Donald  Sawyer,  Bethlehem;  Aaron  J.  Kirk,  Bethlehem;  James  M. 
Heller,  Bethlehem;  R.  E.  Fleming,  Bethlehem;  John  C.  Nugent,  Reading;  Joseph  D.  Eisen- 
brown,  Reading  R.  D.;  James  W.  Clancy,  Mt.  Bethel;  Lawrence  L.  Lehr,  Bethlehem;  B.  A. 
Edelman,  Robesonia;  James  C.  Birk,  Bethlehem;  Charles  Biddlecombe,  Beading;  Franklin  G. 
Filman,  Hamburg  R.  D.;  Austin  S.  Strohl,  Jr.,  Kutztown  R.  D.;  Russell  Sheldrie,  Reading; 
E.  R.  Cromath,  Fleetwood  R.  D.;  Emmett  Kreibel,  Boyertowii;  Luther  W.  Benson,  Birdsboro; 
Edward  C.  Hahn,  Allentown;  John  D.  Moll,  Bernville;  Alfred  Reimer,  Northampton  R.  D.; 
Frank  Meyer,  Bath;  Marvin  F.  Kroman,  Danielsville;  Robert  H.  Ackerman,  Allentown;  “BiuP* 
MacKenzie,  Allentown;  Barton  M.  Snyder,  Allentown;  Donald  MacKenzie,  Allentown;  Marvin 
Roberts,  Walnutport;  Carlton  Schleicher,  Slatedale;  Lewis  Male,  Nazareth  R.  D.;  James 
Vosper,  Pen  Argyl;  Herbert  A.  Diehl,  Hamburg;  H.  L.  Brunner,  Coplay  R.  D.;  Harr>’  H. 
Rickert,  Boyertowii;  K.  A.  W’ilson,  Reading;  J.  A.  Leindecker.  Wyomissing;  W.  A.  Moyer, 
Allentown;  M.  D.  Stewart,  Easton;  E.  H.  Wolf.  Northampton;  Raymond  Ayers.  Northampton. 
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HELP  SAVE  OUR  WILDLIFE 

By  Supporting  the  Third  Annual 

IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
Came  and  Feed  Shelter 

A Project  in  Cooperation  with  Schuylkill  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Each  Boy  Scout  Troop  is  to  build  10  Approved  Game  and  Feed  Shelters  and  feed 
Wildlife  in  shelters  thru  winter  months  until  Wildlife  can  take  care  of  itself  in  the 

Spring.  For  this  achievement  the 

Schuylkill  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
wishes  to  raise  $100.00  to  give  to  the 
Schuylkill  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  the  good  work  in  conserva- 
tion which  they  do.  Won’t  you  do  your  part  and  help? 


GRAND  DRAWI NC 

First  Prize:  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun,  Model  12,  12  guage.  Retail  value 

$42.50.  Second  Prize:  Complete  Fishing  Outfit.  Weber  Initiator,  actual  retail  value 
$26.10.  Third  Prize:  Winchester  Repeating  Rifle  with  telescopic  sights.  Retail 

value  $20.00. 

Tickets:  10c  each,  3 for  25c,  $1.00  per  book 
By  helping  this  Conservation  Project  you  help  everybody  as  well  as  yourself. 
Conservation  needs  you  and  you  need  Conservation.  Kindly  make  returns  to 
Dr.  Walinchus,  Secretary. 


FRANK  D.  McCUE 

Frank  D.  McCue,  prominent  Oil  City  sports- 


MERCER  COUNCIL  PROGRESSES 

The  Mercer  County  Coxmcil  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
campaigned  to  make  the  1940  small  game 
season  one  of  the  most  enjoyabel  and  suc- 
cessful in  history. 

All  roads  leading  into  the  county  were 
posted  with  signs  notifying  hunters  from 
other  counties  that  they  were  welcome  pro- 
viding they  ‘lived  up  to  the  code  of  the 
sportsman.”  Officials  of  the  12  different  clubs 
in  the  county  pledged  full  support  to  game 
protectors  in  a campaign  against  violations 
of  game  laws. 


FUR-BEARERS  VALUABLE 

Exactly  554,725  fur  pelts  valued  at  more 
than  $1,900,000  were  shipped  from  Alaska 
last  year  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Alaska  Game  Commissioners.  With  the 
exception  of  1932,  when  some  613,000  pelts 
left  the  Territory,  this  is  the  highest  num- 
ber of  fur  pelts  shipped  to  the  States  during 
the  past  15  years. 


man  and  businessman  for  many  years,  died 
at  his  home  on  Nov.  13,  at  the  age  of  78. 
He  helped  father  several  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions, was  a member  of  the  old  Fur,  Fin  and 
Feather  Club  and  a charter  member  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
He  was  president  of  the  People’s  Building 
and  Loan  Association  for  the  past  22  years 
and  was  closely  associated  with  the  fraternal, 
civic  and  social  life  of  Oil  City  and  Venango 
County. 


SIGNS  URGE  HUNTERS  TO  RESPECT  PRIVILEGES 


Seth  Myers,  Secretary  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil said:  “The  clubs  are  more  determined 
than  ever  to  prove  to  the  landowners  that 
they  are  doing  everythnig  possible  to  put  a 
stop  to  destruction  of  farmers’  property  by 
non-sportsmen  hunters.”  Myers  said  the  cards 
are  to  remind  all  hunters  that  “they  must 
conduct  themselves  the  same  way  they  would 
expect  a farmer  to  act  if  he  were  a guest 
in  the  hunter’s  home.”  He  also  said:  “Sports- 
men’s clubs  have  succeeded  to  some  extent 
in  educating  the  thoughtless  hunter  that  un- 
less the  landowner  is  given  the  consideration 
and  respect  he  deserves,  the  time  will  come 
when  all  privately-owned  land  will  be  posted 
to  protect  the  farmer’s  stock  and  property.” 
The  signs  are  a flaming  red  and  point  out 
to  the  hunters  that:  “The  farmer  owns  your 
playground — ask  him  for  permission  to  hunt.” 
This  appeal  also  is  made:  “All  hunters  are 
urged  to  conduct  themselves  according  to 
the  code  of  sportsmen,  and  respect  the  land- 
owners’  rights  at  all  times.  Be  considerate  of 
wildlife.  Make  sure  the  game  is  legal  before 
shooting.  Report  all  violations  of  game  laws 
or  acts  of  vandalism  to  the  first  game  pro- 
tector you  meet  or  phone  Mercer  No.  6.  Get 
car  or  hunting  license  number  of  violators. 
If  you  would  have  more  game — kill  less.” 


Photo  by  Sharon  Iloralil 

Mercer  County  sportsmen  carried  on  a campaign  to  hrimr  about  a more  pleasant  relationship 
between  hunters  and  farmers.  Sitrns  were  posteil  on  all  roads  leadinir  to  the  county  un:inir 
hunters  from  other  counties  to  respect  their  priviliees.  Sportsmen  shown  above  taekinc  up 
the  vrst  sipn  are,  left  to  ripht:  H.  S.  Gates,  I>eputy  (iame  I*roteet<»r;  Arch  I ruth;  l>uane  K. 
Lettie,  County  Game  Trotector:  “Rosy'’  White,  County  Fish  Warden,  and  Seth  M>ers.  seeret^iry 
of  the  Mercer  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation. 
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Top:  ^Millard  donos.  Jones  and  Carr  Kennels,  with  1st  all  ase  fox  hound.  A.  Pennsylvania  State  Champion  for  1J)40.  Dr.  F.  S.  Cirehard.  Montrose,  Pa., 

with  Irene  Raider,  Walker  Fox  Hound.  1st  all  aj?e  female.  Best  of  opposite  sex.  Center:  Miss  Joan  Baer,  Hopewood,  Pa.,  chosen  Pa.  Fox  Hunter  Queen. 

Bottom:  Mr.  A.  G.  Rolfe.  Poolesville,  Md.,  Pack  of  Trejos:  Fox  Hounds.  Dr.  F.  C.  Birchard  with  his  pack  of  Walker  Fox  Hounds. 


STATE  FOX  HUNTERS  MEET 


Marked  by  a near-record  attendance,  fine 
weather  and  excellent  hunting  conditions, 
the  annual  bench  show  and  held  trials  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Fawn  Grove,  York  County, 
was  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  trials  were  the  first  held  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  and  evoked  keen  interest 
throughout  the  section.  The  Mason-Dixon 
Association  of  York  County  and  Maryland 
sponsored  the  meet,  which  attracted  many 
fox  hunters  from  Washington,  Greene,  Fay- 
ette and  Westmoreland  Counties. 

Results  of  the  bench  show  follow; 

Puppies  Under  3 Months 

First,  third  and  fourth  won  by  Gilmer  S. 
Ramsburg,  Whiteford,  Md.  Second  won  by 
Fred  W.  Baer,  Hopwood. 

3 to  7 Months,  Male 

1st — Swinger,  by  Fleet  Wing  and  Isabel, 
Sherman  Arnold,  Darlington,  Md. 

2nd — Ringer,  by  Fleet  Wing  and  Isabel, 
Sherman  Arnold,  Darlington,  Md. 


3rd — Sloniker  B,  by  Buzzard  Boy  and  Un- 
known, Milton  Hankins,  Pylesville,  Md. 

4th — Flying  Buzzard,  by  Buzzard  Boy  and 
Jennie,  Milton  Hankins,  Pylesville,  Md. 

3 to  7 Months,  Female 

1st — High  Flyer,  by  Buzzard  Boy  and  Jen- 
nie, Milton  Hankins. 

2nd — Buzz  Arrow,  by  Buzzard  Boy  and 
Jennie,  Gilmer  R.  Ramsburg. 

3rd — Bessie,  by  Crown  and  Mollie,  E.  M. 
Gemmel,  Red  Lion. 

4th — Nancy,  by  Avon  Masterman  and  un- 
known, Thomas  W.  Martin,  Perryopolis. 

Puppies  7 to  12  Months 

1st — Ben,  by  Cord  Blair  and  Sun  Dial  Sing- 
ing Queen,  Center  View  Kennels,  Stewarts- 
town. 

2nd — Ruby  Jo-Jo,  by  Wildwood  Jo-Jo  and 
Fairmount  Ruby,  Clyde  H.  Geitz,  Felton. 

3rd — Belle,  by  Whitey  Raider  and  Lady 
Brunswick,  Centre  View  Kennels. 

4th — Robert  Crow,  by  Tommy  Crow,  Jr., 
and  unknown.  Centre  View  Kennels. 


Derby  Male — 13  Entries 

1st — Billy  Raider,  by  Trouble’s  Raider  and 
Dollie  Herrin,  Jones  & Carr,  Delta. 

2nd — Cub  Stride,  by  Dawson  Stride  and 
Masterman’s  True  Love,  Fred  W.  Baer. 

3rd — Fleet  Wing,  by  Buzzard  Wing  and 
Hattie  Griffith,  Milton  Hankins. 

4th — Filmore,  by  Pepper  and  Belle,  Dr. 
Evans  M.  Free,  Stewartstown. 

5th — Pepper,  by  Pepper  and  Queen,  Eman- 
uel Grimm,  Red  Lion. 

Derby  Female — 7 Entries 

1st — Delilah  Lee,  by  Ruff  Gordon  and  De- 
lilah Lee,  Milton  Hankins. 

2nd — Tillie  Wing,  by  Buzzard  Wing  and 
Midget  Crow,  Milton  Hankins. 

3rd — Belle  Rhea,  by  Tom  Rhea  and  Belle, 
Clarence  Kilgore,  Delta. 

4th — Bess,  by  Happy  Woodward  and  Bess, 
Milton  Hankins. 

5th — Flapper  Heels,  by  Jimmie  Stride  and 
Flying  Crook,  Milton  Hankins. 

All-Age  Male — 13  Entries 

1st — Drive,  by  Gordon  and  Mollie,  Jonif 
& Carr. 
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2nd — Joe,  by  Gordon  and  Rachel,  Milton 
Hankins. 

3rd — Pilgrim  Stride,  by  Avon  Masterman 
and  Peggy  Stride,  Fred  W.  Baer. 

4th — Eneezy,  by  Gordon  and  Gypsy,  Jones 
& Carr. 

5th — Gilmore,  by  Crown  and  Jennie,  Centre 
iView  Kennels. 


All-Age  Female — 11  Entries 

1st — Irene  Raider,  by  Bill  Raider  and  Bon- 

t nie  Stride,  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard,  Montrose. 

I 

; 2nd — Lady,  by  Norwin  of  Concord  and  un- 
L known.  Centre  View  Kennels. 

3rd — Calamity  Jane,  by  Flash  Gordon  and 
, Lady  Alice,  Fred  W.  Baer. 

' 4th — Betty,  by  Tuff  and  Rose,  M.  W.  Slon- 
I ecker,  Elkton,  Md. 

I 5th — Cricket,  by  Harris  and  Spot,  H.  Stan- 
i ley  Herrmann,  Felton. 

; Best  all-age  hound — Drive,  Jones  & Carr. 
; Best  hound  in  show — Drive,  Jones  & Carr. 
1 Best  opposite  sex — Irene  Raider,  Dr.  F.  S. 
I Birchard. 

Best  natural  carriage  hound — Drive,  Jones 
; & Carr. 


I Pairs — 8 Entries 

! 1st — Drive  and  Sneeze,  Jones  & Carr. 

I 2nd — Belle  and  Lady,  Centre  View  Ken- 
^ nels. 

3rd — Ben  and  Gilmore,  Centre  View  Ken- 
, nels. 

I 4th — Calamity  Jane  and  Wild  Bill  Hickock, 
! Fred  Baer. 


Results  of  the  field  trials  follow; 


' Derby  Field — 40  Hoimds 

i 1st — High  Heels,  by  Flying  Heels  and  Nellie 
' Wing,  Centre  View  Kennels. 

2nd — Tillie  Wing,  by  Buzzard  Wing  and 
Midget  Crow,  Milton  Hankins. 

3rd — Susie,  by  Joe  and  Lucy,  A.  W.  Arnold. 

4th — Delilah  Lee,  by  Ruff  Gordon  and  De- 
lilah Lee,  Milton  Hankins. 

5th — Nero,  by  Joe  and  Lucy,  A.  W.  Arnold. 

6th — Whirl  Wind,  by  Cap  Kepner  and  Star 
Campbell,  E.  Guy  Kepner,  New  Bloomfield. 

7th — Tally-Ho,  by  Kilkoma  H.  and  Dinah, 
Clarence  Kilgore. 

8th — Flapper  Heels,  by  Jerry  Stride  and 
Flying  Crook,  Milton  Hankins. 

9th — Pepper,  by  Pepper  and  Queen,  Eman- 
uel Grimm. 

10th — Happy  Bess,  by  nappy  Woodward 
1 and  Bess,  Milton  Hankins. 

H.  G.  A.  bench  and  field — -Tillie  Wing, 

All-Age  Field — 90  Hounds 

1st — Amy,  by  Tom  Coady  and  Speckle, 

' M.  W.  Slonecker. 

2nd — Spike,  by  Mike  Harper  and  Maxey, 
A.  G.  Rolfe,  Poolesville,  Md. 

3rd — Montrose  Raider,  by  Ray  Raider  and 
I Skeet,  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard. 

4th — Jiggs,  by  Socks  of  Charitan  and  Bessie, 
A.  R.  Wilcox. 

5th — Tom,  by  Mike  Kemper  and  Lindy,  A. 
G.  Rolfe. 

6th — Lou,  by  Sport  and  Tena,  Rex  Cheek, 
Bel-Air,  Md. 

7th — Lady,  by  Norwin  of  Concord  and  un- 
known, Centre  View  Kennels. 

8th — King,  by  Pat  and  Dixie,  Emanuel 
Grimm. 

9th — Allen  Gordon,  by  Gordon  and  Joan, 
Manuel  Crowl. 


10th — Rock,  by  Pat  and  Dixie,  Emanuel 
Grimm. 

State  Field  Champion — Amy. 


Annual  Meetins  I.  W.  L.  A. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Izaal: 
Walton  League  of  America  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27,  28  and  29,  1941, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Willard  Hotel. 

In  going  to  Washington  for  its  1941  meet- 
ing, the  League  is  breaking  a long-time 
precedent  in  holding  its  national  convention 
elsewhere  than  Chicago  where  its  national 
headquarters  is  located. 

Members  of  the  League,  their  families  and 
friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
League’s  1941  convention.  Sightseeing  trips 
for  all,  and  special  entertainment  features 
for  the  women  will  be  arranged  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  chapter  and  its  auxiliary. 

Prominent  features  of  the  League’s  pro- 
gram which  will  be  covered  at  the  conven- 
tion are: 


1.  Means  for  correcting  nationwide  pollu- 
tion. 

2.  Means  for  correcting  abuses  of  public 
rights  in  water  occasioned  by  indiscriminate 
high  dams  which  ignore  biological  functions 
of  water  and  recreational  values. 

3.  A forthright  program  for  protection  of 
remaining  wilderness  against  any  and  all  en- 
croachments. 

A special  feature  of  the  program  will  be 
a half-day  visit  to  Patuxent  wildlife  research 


R.  K.  Wallace.  President  of  the  Siisqurhanna  >ports- 
men’s  Asso.,  J>iverpool.  l*a.,  with  keystone  einblem 
on  jersey.  Many  clubs  are  adoptiiu;  emblems  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  identify  their  members  ainom: 
farmers  and  other  sport**men. 


station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  where  experts 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  demon- 
strate latest  scientific  practices  in  wildlife 
investigation,  which  include  studies  on  the 
interrelationships  of  wildlife  with  agriculture 
and  forestry. 


Morninp  Call,  Allentown 

The  arrang:ement«  for  the  recent  field  day  conducfed  by  the  Finleration  of  Sportsmen's  ( liibs 
in  Lehigh  Comity  at  the  North  Knd  Rod  and  (Jim  Club  were  complefisl  b>  llenr>  Klausfelter. 
Coopersburp  R.  2.  chairman  of  the  event;  Karl  ( ope.  173  Kidire  St..  Kmmaus.  Mo-sk4"4*l-o  slioot: 
John  H.  Cralff.  41  Dowell  St.,  Slatinirton.  sreneral  Inirsar:  Franklin  Jones.  111.">  Kehich  St.. 
Allentown,  field  captain,  and  Robert  D.  I)reisl>ach.  amplification.  Seated  arc  ( harlev  II.  Nrhf. 
secretary  of  the  organization;  .Vniiahelle  Keifer.  .Mbnrtis.  and  (iraee  Vo^^el.  I’almerttm  K.  I)., 
distribution  of  novelty  hailjres;  and  Forrest  H.  Kiefer.  Alhnrtis,  presidimt  of  the  feder  ition. 
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THE  BOSS  WAS  IN  THE  RED  ★ THE  EDITOR 


IDO  NOT  believe  I ever  kne-w  anyone  so 
tenacious,  so  persistent,  so  determined 
to  run  down  a trail,  or  to  solve  a mystery, 
than  our  own  energetic  Executive  Director 
Seth  Gordon.  And  I can  speak  with  author- 
ity, because  I have  worked  under  and  for 
him  a great  many  years.  When  he  gets  his 
head  set  on  getting  something  done  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  he’s  going  to 
get  what  he’s  after.  I never  liked  to  pan 
anyone,  even  though  the  joke’s  on  the  other 
fellow,  but  the  story  I am  about  to  tell  you 
gave  me  such  a laugh  that  I feel  like  pass- 
ing it  on. 

A short  time  before  the  small  game  season 
the  subject  of  my  none  too  ready  wit  got  his 
head  set  on  a hat,  and  a red  one  at  that. 
He’d  been  looking  through  one  of  his  wife’s 
magazines,  when  a picture  in  full  color  struck 
him  right  between  the  eyes.  It  showed  two 
hunters  with  dogs  and  guns  and  real  bright 
red  hats — fellows  from  the  West  Coast. 
“Gosh,”  he  said  to  himself,  “would  I like  to 
have  one  of  those  hats?  That’s  just  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  our  Pennsylvania 
hunters  to  wear.” 

He  sprung  the  idea  on  us  at  one  of  our 
regular  Monday  morning  staff  meetings  dur- 
ing a discussion  on  safety  in  the  field.  He 
was  pretty  enthusiastic  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  I could  tell  by  the  gleam  in  his 
eye  and  the  way  he  handled  his  pipe  that  the 
“hound  was  on  a good  scent”.  At  any  rate, 
he  got  busy  and  wrote  a friend  of  his  out 
in  Seattle,  telling  him  about  the  photo  and 
asking  him  if  he  knew  where  the  red  crushers 
were  made,  and  how  much  they  cost. 

His  friend  did  more  than  that.  He  sent 
him  a hat  as  a gift,  and  at  a subsequent  staff 
meeting  we  not  only  admired  it  but  all  of 
us  wanted  one.  When  we  learned  that  they 
only  cost  98c  each,  plus  2c  sales  tax,  in  other 
words  a “buck”,  and  that  the  boss’s  friend 
had  told  him  he  knew  of  a sporting  goods 
dealer  in  Seattle  who  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  all  the  hats  he  wanted,  we  dug  down 
in  our  jeans  and  each  kicked  in  with  a 
dollar. 

About  that  time  the  Chief  figures  maybe  it 
would  be  a nice  thing  to  present  each  one  of 
the  Commissioners  with  a red  hat  just  before 
the  himting  season.  So  he  turned  his  pockets 
inside  out,  and  after  a little  misunderstanding 
at  the  other  end  as  to  size  and  number,  the 
long  awaited  head  pieces  arrived  air  mail — 
which  of  course  cost  the  boss  quite  a little 
more  money.  But  they  got  here  in  time,  and 
we  didn’t  worry  because  he  didn’t  say  any- 
thing to  us  about  delivery  charges,  and 
naturally  we  didn’t  remind  him  about  it.  Not 
that  we  are  in  the  least  mercenary. 

But  the  boss  didn’t  care  about  that  part 
of  it.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in  having 
all  of  us  set  a good  example  for  other  hun- 
ters by  wearing  bright  red  sky  pieces,  and 
a few  dollars  more  or  less  in  the  interest  of 
such  a cause  was  money  well  spent.  None- 
theless, when  he  got  to  thinking  it  over  later, 
especially  with  four  or  five  surplus  hats  on 
his  hands  that  he  didn’t  order  but  paid  for 


anyhow,  he  wondered  “why  in  the  heck 
didn’t  I think  in  the  first  place  to  ask  that 
sporting  goods  dealer  out  in  Seattle  who 
manufactured  them?  After  all,  that  fellow 
out  there  is  only  a dealer.” 

So  what  happens.  He  writes  again,  and  lo 
and  behold  he’s  told  that  the  hats  were  jobbed 
by  a house  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Then  he  fol- 
lows further,  and  learns  they  are  wholesaled 
by  the  Pan  American  Hat  Company  in  New 
York  City.  That  tickled  him,  because  he  was 
hoping  to  find  a store  closer  home  where  our 
hunters  could  buy  the  hats  if  they  wanted 
them  with  little  extra  mailing  cost. 

Most  of  us  get  around  the  State  a good 
bit,  but  we  never  saw  anything  like  this 
particular  kind  of  hat,  and  the  boss  figured 
many  Pennsylvania  hunters  would  like  them 
and  want  to  encourage  the  local  sporting 
goods  dealers  to  stock  them. 

Well,  he  wrote  to  the  Pan  American  Hat 
Company,  and  they  came  back  and  listed  a 
big  bunch  of  subsidiary  companies  where 
their  hats  were  made.  But  the  end  of  the 
story,  and  the  biggest  joke  on  the  boss  after 
going  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  he  did 
to  promote  a worthy  cause,  was  that  the 


plant  which  makes  these  particular  hats  is'® 
located  at  Adamstown,  Pennsylvania,  not 
forty  miles  southeast  of  his  own  office. 

It  was  a long  trail,  but  like  I told  you< 
before,  once  the  boss  gets  his  head  set  on 
something,  even  though  it’s  a hat,  he’ll  go 
after  it  like  a ferret  after  a mouse.  But  we’re 
glad  to  know  that  the  hats  are  made  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  other  top-notch 
red  hunting  clothing  is  made,  and  we  feel 
sure  if  the  fellows  who  are  interested  in 
getting  a red  felt  crusher  for  next  year  will 
let  their  local  merchants  know  their  desires, 
they’ll  have  no  difficulty.  I wore  mine  the 
few  times  I got  out,  but  I spent  more  time 
answering  questions  of  fellows  who  wanted 
to  know  where  I got  it  than  I did  hunting. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Gordon  just  handed  me 
a little  note  from  the  owner  of  the  Sporting 
Goods  Store  in  Seattle  who  furnished  the  red 
hats,  and  in  it  he  said,  “Here  in  Washington' 
it  has  become  almost  an  unwritten  law  for : 
hunters,  farmers,  loggers  and  others  to  wear’ 
this  type  of  hat  during  the  hunting  seasons, 
and  this  precaution  has  undoubtedly  pre-' 
vented  many  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
accidents  in  the  field.” 


1941 
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Wh  en  The  Pa  rson  Goes  Hunting 


Last  summer  our  church  was  blessed 
with  a new  minister  who  has  proved  not 
Dnly  to  be  a good  minister  but  an  all  around 
yood  fellow  and  sportsman  as  well.  We  soon 
learned  that  he  was  an  ardent  hunter  but 
liad  never  hunted  big  game,  having  come 
ifrom  Ohio.  So  we  took  him  along  hunting 
last  fall. 

Well,  the  first  thing  he  proved  was  that  he 
t:ould  take  it,  and  but  for  his  inexperience, 
|ivas  a good  pupil  and  would  have  come 
':hrough  with  fiying  colors  if  it  had  not  been 
'or  one  thing. 

! Near  the  end  of  the  week  we  decided  to 
lunt  through  the  Kettle.  Now,  the  Kettle  is 
.lothing  more  than  a big  swale  about  a mile 
across,  this  being  Bill  Ranch’s  favorite  hunt- 
ng  place,  and  of  course  we  could  not  pass 
t up.  Accordingly,  we  made  plans  to  hunt  it, 
rhauncy  taking  four  men  around  the  left 
I'.ide  and  Mack  taking  four  around  the  right 
ade,  including  the  parson.  So  the  parson 
would  not  get  lost  we  always  put  him  in 
he  middle  of  the  drive  or  watch.  We  always 
lirive  silent  so  there  was  always  a chance  of 
, lis  getting  lost. 

I Here  is  a little  tip.  By  yelling,  blowing 
jiorns  or  bells  you  drive  the  deer  clean  over 


By  FRANK  R.  DeHAAS 

★ 

into  the  next  county,  or  if  they  do  come 
through  they  usually  come  on  a dead  run 
and  your  chance  for  a good  shot  is  not  so 
good.  We  use  several  good  crow  calls  in- 
stead, and  have  worked  out  some  good  signals 
for  steering  the  drive  right  or  left,  holding 
it  up  for  alignment,  and  calling  each  other 
in.  This  does  not  disturb  the  deer  which,  if 
they  do  not  wind  or  hear  you,  will  remain 
where  they  are.  Try  it  some  time. 

Well,  to  go  along  with  my  story.  Mack  took 
the  boys  to  their  proper  stands.  He  put  the 
parson  on  his  stand  with  instructions  to 
come  down  the  Smith  path  when  the  drive 
was  over  as  we  were  going  to  drive  the  left 
side  of  Bar  Bottom  down  to  Loyalsock  Creek. 
We  made  the  drive,  but  no  soap.  To  add  to 
our  tough  luck  the  boys  all  came  in  minus 
the  parson.  We  waited  about  an  hour  then 
sent  Chauncy  back  for  him.  half  of  us  going 
out  to  go  on  watch.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
what  Chauncy  told  us. 


He  went  back  beyond  where  thi-  parson 
was  supposed  to  be.  but  n«  par.^m  did  he 
find;  shrewdly  he  surmised  that  the  parson 
had  turned  down  Bar  Bottom  Path  in.stead  of 
continuing  down  the  Smith  Path,  so  hi-  went 
in  search  o'  him.  Seeing  a camp’  fire  on  the 
other  side  ot  the  run  and  a lone  hunter  hug- 
ging the  same,  he  crossed  over  and  inquired 
if  Reverend  McNeil  had  been  there.  He  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  there  for  about 
two  hours  and  that  he  did  not  act  like  a 
parson  either.  He  had  told  the  hunter  that 
we  were  going  to  hunt  the  Bar  Bottom  side 
and  the  hunter  sent  him  down  to  the  forks 
of  the  road  telling  him  that  is  where  we 
would  come  out  and  to  wait  there.  So  when 
Chauncy  reached  the  forks  there  was  the 
parson,  cold  and  a little  worried,  but  glad 
that  we  had  found  him. 

He  said.  "Do  you  know  what  happened  to 
me?  Well,  in  crossing  the  run  I fell  in 
'kerplunk'  and  got  wet  from  head  to  foot, 
but  seeing  that  young  fellow  having  a fire 
I thought  it  best  to  dry  my  clothes  at  once 
to  avoid  a cold:  so  I stripped  down  to  my 
B.  V.  D.'s,  hung  my  clothes  around  the  fire 
and  dried  them.  That  young  follow  was  ac- 
commondating.  He  built  a big  fire  but  did  not 
speak  once.”  "Say",  said  the  parson,  "was  he 
one  of  those  silent  natives  that  you  have 
been  telling  me  about?”  Chauncy.  trying  to 
hold  back  a grin  said.  "No.  Parson,  that  was 
Mrs.  Tom  Reeden.  the  ranger's  wife."  "Oh. 
good  grief.”  said  the  parson,  his  face  red- 
dening, "and  1 stripped  clean  to  my  under- 
wear.” 

Well,  the  parson  is  a good  fellow  and  a 
true  sportsman,  but  the  nearest  he  came  to 
giving  a bribe  for  silence  is  to  keep  me  from 
telling  the  story. 


HITTING  THE  JACK  POT 

Hunting  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1940 
small  game  season,  near  his  Twin  Cedars 
Lodge,  seven  miles  south  of  Ridgway,  Wib 
Hugus,  well-known  local  grouse  hunter  ex- 
perienced the  thrill  of  scoring  a double  on 
grouse  over  the  first  point  made  by  his 
seven  month  old  setter  pup,  Bonnie’s 
Grethel. 

In  going  in  to  flush  the  dog's  find  the 
handler  was  greeted  by  three  birds  taking 
to  the  air  at  the  same  time  and  successfully 
dropped  one  bird  and  then  making  a half 
turn  picked  off  number  two. 

Grethel  then  pointed  dead  on  finding  both 
birds,  even  though  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  been  shot  over.  This  setter  pup 
competed  in  her  only  field  trial  competition 
on  October  .5,  1940,  at  the  Hochwalt  Mem- 
orial Trials.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  while  only- 
six  months  of  age  copped  third  place  in  the 
Puppy  Stakes,  so  that  she  appears  to  have 
the  necessary  stuff  to  develop  into  a fine  gun 
dog. 

Report  Your  Game-Kill  and 
also  remind  your  friends 
to  do  so. 


"Certainly  bringrs  back  memories,  doesn’t  it,  Charlie?" 

I 


1 
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The  Federal  Aid-to- Wildlife  Restoration  P rogram 


Continued  from  Page  7 


I 


Lancaster 


Northumberland  . 
Perry-Cumberland 


R.  D.  Whitsel  

619.5 

99 

(add 

to) 

R.  D.  Harper  

414.5 

99 

(add 

to) 

F.  B.  George  

783.1 

153 

(new 

project) 

Farmers  & Miners  Trust  Co. . 

2.596.8 

174 

(new 

project) 

Stewart  Eckhart  

1,986.4 

156 

(new 

project) 

Luzerne  Ochre  Mfg.  Co 

1.521.2 

119 

(add 

to) 

Louvina  Rauch  Estate  . . . . . 

841.0 

168 

(new 

project) 

Whitmer  Steel  Co.  . 

1.104.8 

165 

(new 

project) 

Henry  B.  McCornJck  

839.3 

170 

(new 

project) 

Alfred  M.  Smith  

46.9 

96 

(add 

to) 

Harriett  H.  Stewart  

107. G 

96 

(add 

to) 

George  Seavy  

625.5 

143 

(add 

to) 

20.107.4 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  third  land  acquisition  project 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  eight  tracts  totalling  7,187.6  acres, 
located  in  Luzerne,  Sullivan,  Venango  and  Indiana  Counties. 

The  fourth  land  acquisition  project,  now  pending  approval  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  provides  for  the  purchase  of  21  tracts, 
distributed  through  nine  counties  of  the  State.  The  tracts  total 
16,050.2  acres,  for  which  the  agreed  price  is  $81,010.90.  Boundary 
line  surveys  and  title  vesting  are  expected  to  cost  about  $20,865.26, 
making  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project  $101,876.16.  On  the 
basis  of  estimates,  the  State’s  share  will  be  $25,469.04  and  the  Fed-  ! 
eral  Government’s  share  $76,407.12.  ^ 

I 

Research  Projects 


This  minlii?  town  passed  out  of  existence  with  the  acquisition  of  Stat-e  Game 
Lands  No.  174,  Indiana  County.  The  lands  were  acquired  through  the  help  of 
F(‘deral  Aid-in-Wildlife  Restoration  Funds. 


To  date  the  Commission  has  inaugurated  five  research  projects  in  c 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program.  Each  has  been  j 
set  up  on  a five  year  basis  and  deals  with  a major  problem  cur-  ti 
rently  faced  by  the  Commission.  j 


of  money  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  will  pay  on  a 
75%-25%  basis.  In  Pennsylvania,  all  costs  are  paid  from  the  Game 
Fund  as  they  are  incurred.  Later  the  Commission  submits  what 
we  customarily  term  reimbursement  vouchers  showing  the  exact 
cost  of  the  project.  After  the  accounts  are  audited.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment checks  to  the  extent  of  75%  of  the  expenditures  made  are 
received  and  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 

In  some  instances,  the  project  is  completed  before  remunera- 
tion voucher  is  submitted  to  the  Federai  Government;  in  other 
instances  such  vouchers  are  submitted  periodically  to  secure  partial 
remuneration.  Ultimately  all  the  funds  to  which  the  State  is  en- 
titled are  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Resume  of  Land  Acquisition  Projects  Submitted  by  Pennsylvania 

Three  land  acquisition  projects  were  submitted  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a fourth  is  being  reviewed  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  first  two  such  projects  and  part  of 
the  third  have  been  completed,  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
reimbursed  the  Game  Commission  in  the  amount  of  $73,706.63.  This 
sum  represents  75%  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  33  tracts  of  land 
comprising  20,107.4  acres.  Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the  cost  was 
$24,568.87,  so  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  20,107.4  acres  was  $98,275.50. 


The  costs  incurred  were  as  follows: 

Consideration  paid  to  landowners  $81,631.50 

Boundary  line  surveys  8,620.88 

Title  examining,  abstracting,  and  conveyancing 8,023.12 


$98,275.50 


Following  are  the  Tracts  Acquired  to  Date  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Funds: 


County 

Blair  

Bradford  . . 
Butler 

Centre  .... 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Erie  

Erie  

Erie  

Erie  

Erie  

Erie  

Huntingdon 


Grantor 

Acreage 

State  Game 
Lands  Number 

.Robert  Norment  

1.771.5 

166 

(new 

project) 

.Mrs.  Marion  F.  Lewis  . ... 

.Butler  County  National  Bank 

722.3 

172 

(new 

project) 

& Trust  Company  ...  .... 

346.2 

164 

(new 

project) 

.E.  S.  Bennett  . 

801.4 

103 

(add 

to) 

.Thos.  B.  Kennedy  

242.3 

101 

(add 

to) 

.Thos.  B.  Kennedy 

377.9 

101 

(add 

to) 

.Second  Nafl  Bank  of  Erie... 

1.058.8 

101 

(add 

to) 

.Milan  A.  Gray  

469.7 

122 

(add 

to) 

Guy  B.  Elliott  

210.9 

169 

(new 

project) 

-John  A.  Swartz  Est 

29.6 

169 

(new 

project) 

-S.  K.  Landis  

94.3 

169 

(new 

project) 

S.  E.  Landis,  et  al 

164.1 

169 

(new 

project) 

■ John  S.  Myers  Kstate  

20.1 

169 

(new 

project) 

. Daniel  Myers.  Est 

183.0 

169 

(new 

project) 

.John  Wonner  

224.0 

155 

(new 

project) 

.Read  Merry 

43.6 

167 

(new 

project) 

.S.  Riddell  Lewis .... 

234.6 

161 

(new 

project) 

.Federal  Land  Bank.  Baltimore 

185.3 

162 

(new 

project) 

.Federal  Land  Bank.  Baltimore 

183.1 

163 

(new 

project) 

.Security  Peoples  Bank  

178.6 

167 

(new 

project) 

.Shannon  C.  Weyant 

1.079.5 

121 

(add 

to) 

1.  The  first  of  these  projects,  entitled  “An  Economic  Survey  “ 
and  General  Inventory  of  Native  Pennsylvania  Fur-Bearers.”  was  * 
inaugurated  in  August  1938.  Now  starting  its  third  year,  the  studies  * 
have  brought  to  light  a great  amount  of  helpful  data  concerning  i 
the  economics  of  Pennsylvania  fur-bearers  and  their  relative  ** 
abundance. 

It 

2.  In  October  1939,  a controlled  deer  breeding  experiment  was  ,( 
initiated  at  the  Loyalsock  Experiment  Station  at  Montoursville,  |j 
Lycoming  County.  This  is  designed  to  determine  the  reproduc-  j, 
tive  rate  of  the  species  as  well  as  the  effects  of  varied  food  con-  (j 
ditions  upon  the  sex  ratio  of  the  progeny. 


3.  The  third  study  is  a combined  field  and  laboratory  project  i'' 

of  an  ecological  nature.  Its  purpose  is  to  discover  the  exact  food 
and  cover  requirements  of  the  more  important  small  game  species,  ** 
and  to  develop  techniques  to  be  used  in  a general  food  and  cover  P' 
development  program  designed  to  benefit  those  species.  I® 

IV, 

4.  During  the  fall  of  1939,  a second  fur-bearing  animal  study 
was  inaugurated  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  project  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  life  history  and  ecology  of  the  muskrat,, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  effect  on  duck  foods  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Waterfowl  Refuge.  It  also  deals  with  the  food  habits  of  ,p 
skunks  and  foxes,  particularly  during  the  breeding  season. 


5.  A project  started  in  the  spring  of  1940  calls  for  a study  ol 
forest-wildlife  problems,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  information 
will  be  gathered  that  will  assist  in  more  effective  management  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  650,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands.  The 
project  calls  for  a series  of  cutting  operations  over  a five-year 
period  on  State  Game  Lands  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
methods  of  correlating  game  management  and  timber  production 
Information  gathered  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  projeci 
will  likewise  be  of  value  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
in  the  handling  of  its  one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  State 
Forest  lands. 


fr 

i 

ITi 


lo 


Another  very  important  phase  of  the  fifth  project  includes  e [ 
study  of  the  effects  of  forest  fires  on  plant  succession,  soil  fertility  ^ ; 
plant  growth,  fruiting,  and  general  ecological  relationships.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  this  study  would  be  to  learn  enough  about  the 
effect  of  fire  intelligently  to  make  use  of  it,  if  our  studies  disclose 
the  fact  that  it  is  helpful  in  maintaining  good  wildlife  habitats  I 
The  project  likewise  contemplates  a study  of  methods  of  conduct-  ' 
ing  controlled  burning  in  the  event  its  use  is  deemed  wise  oi  ' 
advisable. 

The  effects  of  various  types  of  cuttings,  however,  will  be  the  ^ 
principal  object  of  the  project.  Timber  stand  improvement  worl  a 
has  become  a very  important  phase  of  the  forester’s  job.  The  • 
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lvalue  of  these  cuttings  in  tree  growth,  and  in  increased  seed  pro- 
jduction,  has  been  proven  many  times.  It  is  hoped  that  by  means 
of  definite  study  plots,  and  obseravtions  over  a five-year  period, 
some  definite  culture  methods  can  be  suggested  whereby  timber 
management  may  be  more  closely  correlated  with  wildlife  man- 
lagement,  providing  widespread  benefits  to  both  the  forester  and 
wildlife  manager. 


I 

The  Pyrnatuning  - A Paradise  for 


For  research  projects  the  F’ederal  Go\'ernmi-nl  ha.-  r<  imbur' --»! 
the  Game  Commission  in  the  amount  of  S10.81.o01  a.^  sU  T.o  nt 
the  cost.  The  State's  2.5'.  contribution  was  $3,005.00  A-  previou.sly 
stated,  payments  are  made  ijeriodically  by  the  Fe-deral  Gincrnment 
as  the  work  on  those  projects  progress.  A total  of  $18,.oii2  50  of 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  are  still  available  in 
approved  research  projects. 


Nature  Lovers  Continued  from  Page  5 


raised.  These  left  during  the  fall  migrations. 
The  pinioned  birds  have  helped  considerably 
|m  attracting  migrating  birds  by  acting  as 
I decoys.  There  have  been  as  many  as  3,000 
Canada  geese  on  the  refuge  at  one  time 
Muring  migrations.  There  were  680  counted 
'at  one  time  in  one  raft.  The  largest  concen- 
'tration  of  geese  at  the  refuge  is  found  during 
I the  spring  migrations. 

During  one  summer  twenty  bald  eagles 
j were  observed  on  one  day  and  a few  days 
i later  57  American  egrets  were  counted  on 
their  roosts.  During  the  late  summer  months 
between  15.000  and  20,000  waterfowl  can  be 
' observed  on  the  area,  most  of  which  are 
raised  in  ^he  refuge.  Thousands  of  ducks 
i and  geese  stop  over  during  their  migrations 
I to  feed  and  rest.  As  many  as  70.000  wild 
I waterfowl  have  been  present  on  a single  day 
during  the  migration  season.  A total  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  migratory  waterfowl 
visit  the  area  during  the  migrations  each 
year.  In  addition  to  the  wild  waterfowl  and 
shore  birds  there  are  also  a number  of  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  quail  and  ruffed  grouse  in 
the  fields  and  woods  along  the  shore  in  the 
refuge  area.  It  has  been  possible  to  trap  a 
large  number  of  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheas- 
ants from  the  refuge  area  during  the  past 
few  years  for  restocking  purposes  in  other 
sections.  Thousands  of  song  birds  that  make 
their  homes  in  the  Pymatuning  area  add 
charm  to  the  region  with  their  many  colors 
and  songs.  Undoubtedly  as  continued  im- 
provement is  made,  the  value  of  the  area 
for  wildlife  will  be  greatly  increased  and  it 
will  attract  added  thousands  of  interesting 
species  each  year. 

It  was  evident  that  relatively  few  people 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  but  a 
small  number  of  the  resident  and  nesting 
species  because  of  the  large  area  and  the 
many  secluded  spots  where  they  often  con- 
gregate. Only  a small  number  of  persons 
likewise  would  have  a chance  to  visit  the 
area  to  view  the  many  varieties  which 
merely  stop  to  rest  and  seek  food  during 
migrations.  The  Commission  therefore  began 
to  devise  means  whereby  all  of  those  who 
visit  the  area  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  at  close  range  the  many  different 
and  beautiful  species  of  migratory  waterfowl 
and  shore  birds.  A Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Commissioner  Leffler 
and  the  writer,  was  appointed  to  work  out  a 
plan  whereby  all  those  who  visit  the  section 
might  have  the  privilege  of  learning  to  know 
all  species,  as  well  as  plans  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  The  results  of  a care- 
ful study  was  the  construction  of  a museum 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  mounted  speci- 
mens of  the  many  species  which  use  the 
refuge  as  a home  or  as  a resting  place.  The 
building,  w hich  is  88'x22'  with  an  exhibit 
room  50'x22',  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1938.  The  museum  now  contains  53  mounted 
migratory  and  shore  birds  species,  with  a 


total  of  232  specimens,  all  of  which  were 
collected  on  the  area,  and  including  the  rare 
great  whit?  heron.  The  specimens  are  ex- 
pertly mounted  and  are  attractively  display- 
ed in  glass  cases.  The  collection  is  not  yet 
complete  and  new  ones  are  to  be  added 
from  time  to  time  as  they  can  be  secured. 
The  museum  has  proven  valuable  to  sports- 
men, naturalists,  and  the  general  public.  It 
is  open  to  the  public  from  May  1 to  Novem- 
ber 30  and  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  is 
Kept  day  by  day  and  during  the  past  summer 
from  May  1 up  to  the  present  time  upwards 
of  125,000  persons  visited  the  museum  for 
study  purposes,  or  to  merely  look  at  the 
specimens.  More  than  fifty  school  and  col- 
lege groups  visit  the  area  each  summer  as  a 
part  of  their  course  of  studies.  Interested 
sportsmen  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  many  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful migratory  waterfowl,  including  some 
rarely  seen  in  this  region. 

The  museum  is  located  on  what  is  known 
as  Ford  Island,  a peninsula  of  103.3  acres 
extending  into  the  upper  reservoir  about  one 
mile  south  of  Linesville.  A parking  area  for 
approximately  200  cars  has  been  completed 
and  from  this  gravel  walks  lead  to  the 
museum  and  to  other  points  of  interest  on 
the  “Island”.  Considerable  landscaping  was 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  part  of  the  area 
surrounding  the  museum  contained  large  pits 
from  which  gravel  was  taken  for  roads  at 
the  lower  dam.  These  pits  had  to  be  leveled 
and  plantings  made.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
made  this  job  particularly  difficut,  but  the 
plantings  have  become  well  established  and 


add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  area. 
Shrubs  and  vines  which  furnish  wildlife  with 
food  and  cover  were  used  for  the  most  part 
in  the  landscape  plantings  between  the  park- 
ing area  and  the  museum.  These  plantings 
serve  as  a source  of  food  supply  to  the  host 
of  song  birds  as  well  as  other  forms  of  wild- 
life. 

At  the  spillway  of  the  upper  dam  and 
located  near  the  museum  is  the  now  famous 
site  where  the  “ducks  walk  on  the  fish", 
referred  to  by  Ripley  in  his  “Believe  it  or 
not.”  Fish  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
refuge  area  and  catfish  have  become  so  tame 
they  will  eat  bread  from  the  fingers  of  per- 
sons along  the  waters’  edge  near  the  spill- 
way. Fish  hfe  in  the  refuge  has  been  helped 
materially  by  reason  of  the  planting  of 
aquatics.  Their  abundance  is  shown  by  an 
instance  of  August  17,  1940  when  Land  Man- 
agement Protector  Burt  Oudette  discovered 
a place  where  a section  of  swamp  had  dried 
up  leaving  only  a hole  12  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  long  filled  with  water.  The  fish  that  had 
inhabited  tnis  section  of  swamp  all  collected 
in  the  one  hole  and  41,000  catfish  were  taken 
out  by  the  Game  Protector  and  the  Fish 
Warden  for  placing  in  another  location.  In 
addition  to  the  catfish  several  young  mus- 
kellunge  were  also  removed  from  the  swamp 
hole. 

Fishing,  of  course,  is  prohibited  within  the 
part  set  aside  as  a refuge  for  migratory  wild 
waterfowl.  The  Game  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  F:sh  Commissioners  realized  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  if  the  fish  life  in  this 
area  were  permitted  to  increase  indefinitely. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Planting  aquatic  foods  for  waterfowl. 
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A. 


ONE  DEER  TO  A HUNTER 

Q.  If  a hunter  kills  a deer,  takes  it  home, 
and  buys  another  license,  is  he  allowed 
another  deer?  If  a party  of  deer  hunters 
go  out,  is  it  legal  for  each  member  to 
keep  hunting  until  the  party  limit  is 
killed? 

W.J.,Jr. — Sugar  Notch,  Pa. 
No  individual  hunter  may  kill  more  than 
one  legal  deer  a season,  regardless  of  how 
many  licenses  he  purchases.  The  hunter 
who  attempts  to  kill  a second  deer  sub- 
jects himself  to  a penalty  of  $100.00.  One 
who  has  been  successful  in  killing  a deer 
while  hunting  with  a party,  may  continue 
to  cooperate  with  his  group,  but  only  in 
the  manner  known  as  “driving”.  It  is 
best  that  he  refrain  from  carrying  a shot- 
gun or  rifle  under  these  conditions. 


DRIVING  DEER  WHEN  UNLICENSED 

Q.  May  a person  help  drive  deer  without  a 
hunter’s  license? 

A.B. — Charleroi,  Pa. 

No.  It  is  strictly  contrary  to  law  to  drive 
deer  with  a hunting  party  unless  you  are 
in  possession  of  a proper  hunter’s  license. 


A. 


A. 


A. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


i 


THE  CAMP  COOK  AND  HIS  DEER 

Q.  A man  is  hired  by  a gun  club  as  cook 
during  deer  season.  He  holds  a hunting 
license,  is  not  on  the  roster  and  does 
not  hunt  with  club.  The  club  kills  its 
limit  of  six  deer.  Is  he  allowed  to  make 
a kill  of  his  own? 

R.S.P. — Lancaster,  Pa. 
No,  he  is  not.  The  cook  at  a private  deer 
camp,  who  is  also  a hunter,  should  enter 
his  name  on  the  camp  roster,  and  if  he 
kills  a deer,  it  must  be  counted  with  the 
six  to  which  the  camp  members  for  whom 
he  is  cooking  at  the  time,  are  entitled. 
The  fact  that  he  may  hunt  as  an  in- 
dividual and  not  with  the  group  does 
not  change  the  situation.  He  is  a member 
of  the  party  and  his  kill  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  camp  limit. 


SHOOTING  WILD  TURKEYS  WITH  RIFLE 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  shoot  wild  turkeys  with  a 
rifle? 

C.A.M. — Summit  Station,  Pa. 
Yes,  if  the  rifle  is  not  an  automatic.  An 
air  rifle  may  not  be  used  on  any  wild 
birds  or  animals  in  this  State,  but  you 
no  doubt  refer  to  a firearm. 


A. 


PISTOL  FOR  SMALL  GAME  SHOOTING 


Q. 


Is  it  legal  to  kill  small  game  with  a 22- 
Cal.  pistol?  I refer  to  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels. 

W.  P. — Curtisville,  Pa. 
Yes,  if  the  “pistol”  is  not  an  automatic. 
A revolver  may  be  used  for  small  game 
shooting,  but  not  an  automatic  pistol, 
which  also  is  forbidden  for  big  game 
hunting. 


NIGHT  HUNTING  FOR  SKUNKS  AND 
POSSUMS 


Q. 


A. 


AUTO  LOADING  RIFLE  IS  UNLAWFUL 

Q.  I have  a Model  81,  Caliber  35,  Remington 
Auto-Loading  Rifle,  which  has  been  clas- 
sified as  a semi-automatic,  thus  elimin- 
ating it  from  the  automatic  class.  May  I 
use  this  gun  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania? 

E.J.M. — Paterson,  N.  J. 
No,  this  gun  may  not  be  used  for  hunt- 
ing any  wild  birds  or  animals,  as  it  is 
an  illegal  device.  Any  auto-loading  rifle 
is,  in  our  opinion,  an  automatic,  and  our 
Game  Law  forbids  the  use  of  firearms 
of  that  type.  If  you  desire  to  use  a re- 
peating rifle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
one  which  reloads  solely  by  hand  action 
and  not  automatically. 


A. 


of  game  for  more  than  sixty  days.  It  I 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  dispose  ofiP 
the  venison  of  all  deer  killed  during  the ' 
1940  season,  before  February  13,  1941. 


Is  it  lawful  to  hunt  ’possums  and  skunks 
after  sunset  with  a dog? 

J.L.P. — Pottstown,  Pa. 


KEEPING  GAME  AFTER  SEASON 
RESTRICTED 

Q.  Kindly  let  me  have  full  details  on  the 
permit  issued  by  your  office  to  possess 
game  meat  after  season.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  transmitted  to  low-income 
families  so  that  the  expected  large  deer 
kill  can  be  utilized  to  as  full  benefit  as 
possible  where  needed.  I take  it,  pre- 
servation in  any  form,  cold  storage,  dry- 
ing, canning,  etc.,  is  legal. 

J.J.B. — Pottsville,  Pa. 


SCATTERING  CORN  FOR 
WILD  TURKEYS 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  scatter  corn  during) 
the  open  season  for  wild  turkeys,  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  one  j 
place? 

A.G.M.— West  Chester,  Pa. 


A. 


It  is  unlawful  to  lay  or  prepare  for  use 
any  bait,  such  as  vorn  or  other  grain, 
for  the  purpose  of  luring  wild  game  and 
killing  it.  While  there  is  no  objection 
to  feeding  wild  game  corn  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a viola- 
tion of  the  law  to  scatter  ocrn  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  wild  turkeys  or 
other  game  ’oirds  and  killing  them.  We 
therefore  advise  against  a practice  of  this 
kind  during  the  open  hunting  season  or 
just  prior  thereto. 


Yes,  except  from  April  1st  to  August 
20th,  the  closed  season  for  dog  training. 
The  law  also  permits  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  such  as  are  ordinarily  carried  in 
the  hand  or  on  the  person  for  hunting 
the  above  mentioned  animals.  One  should 
at  all  times  endeavor  to  avoid  situations 
wherein  he  might  be  suspected  of  hunt- 
ing game  during  the  night  time,  as  the 
hunting  of  any  game,  except  raccoons 
in  season,  is  unlawful  at  night.  Opossums 
and  skunks  are  unprotected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  midnight,  September  30,  1941. 


Q. 


A. 


HUNTING  RIGHTS  OF 
U.  S.  ARMY  MAN 

Please  advise  how  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  can  obtain  a resident  hunter’s 
license  in  Pennsylvania? 

R.H.M. — Bradford,  Pa. 

If  he  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  Army  of  this 
Country  and  officially  stationed  in  Penn- 
sylvania thirty  or  more  days,  he  is  en- 
titled to  take  out  a resident  hunter’s 
license.  However,  if  he  is  not  stationed 
in  Pennsylvania  and  claims  residence 
here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
he  enlisted  as  a resident  of  this  State 
and  has  a legal  claim  to  Pennsylvania 
as  his  home  while  in  the  Army.  Possibly 
a written  statement  from  the  local  as- 
sessor of  the  district  in  which  he  claims 
residence,  certifying  that  he  is  a resident 
of  that  community,  will  be  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  resident  hunting  privi- 
leges, even  though  he  may  be  stationed 
outside  the  State. 


Unfortunately  you  seem  to  have  obtained 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  present 
provisions  of  law  in  this  respect.  Deer, 
as  well  as  other  game  killed  in  season, 
may  not  be  possessed  longer  than  sixty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season  on 
that  species  of  game.  The  law  giving  the 
Game  Commission  the  right  to  issue  ex- 
tension permits  for  possessing  the  flesh 
of  game  for  a longer  period  was  repealed 
in  1939,  and  permits  are  no  longer  avail- 
able to  possess  venison  or  other  portions 


A. 


VENISON  SHIPPED  OUT  OF  STATE 
UNLAWFUL 

Q.  What  is  the  procedure  for  a resident  of 
Pennsylvania  to  ship  venison  out  of  the 
State? 

L.E.F. — W.  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Cannot  be  done.  It  is  unlawful  to  ship 
venison  out  of  the  State  when  taken  from 
deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania  by  a resident 
hunter.  The  Game  Commission  does  not 
issue  permits  for  shipments  of  that  na- 
ture, and  all  game  killed  in  this  State  by 
residents  must  be  consumed  within  the 
Commonwealth. 


■j-a 


CuhA  Nam 


A free  Game  Ncu's  subscription  for  one  year,  together  zoith  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
z'ania  Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  zoill  be  green  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertainina  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  '‘Wildlife 
Then  and  Nozv,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


“The  early  colonists  killed  many  heath  hens  for  food.  They  were  an  easy  mark  for 
hunters  for  they  were  very  slow  moving  birds.  They  were  as  common  on  tables  as 
chickens  are  today.  Old  records  tell  us  that  the  hired  men  got  tired  of  eating  heath  hen. 
Before  they  would  work  on  farms,  they  made  the  owners  promise  that  they  would  not 
serve  heath  hen  more  than  twice  a week.  Of  course,  the  sturdy,  vigorous  heath  hen  could 
take  care  of  itself  and  protect  itself  against  its  forest  enemies,  but  it  could  not  withstand 
the  attacks  of  greedy  hunters. 

“By  the  year  1870,  just  one  short  century  from  the  days  of  the  colonies,  the  heath 
hen  had  disappeared  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Only  upon  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard Island  could  flocks  of  those  birds  be  found.  It  was  then  that  scientists  became 
deeply  interested  in  that  bird.  In  1908  the  state  of  Masseachusetts  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  heath  hen  and  tried  to  save  it. 

“Part  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island  was  set  aside  as  a heath  hen  reservation,  where 
the  birds  were  given  complete  protection.  At  the  time,  the  heath  hens  numbered  less 
than  one  hundred.  By  1916  they  had  increased  to  fully  two  thousand.  Lovers  of  the 
wild  and  helpless  creatures  believed  that  the  heath  hens  had  been  saved.  But  they  could 
not  forsee  the  terrible  disaster  that  swept  through  the  reservation  in  May  of  that  year. 
A raging  Are  in  the  forest  brush  burned  the  nests,  the  young,  and  the  faithful  mother 
hens  that  would  not  flee  and  leave  the  little  fledglings  behind.  Few  of  the  heath  hens 
survived  nor  did  their  numbers  increase  as  new  underbrush  grew  up  in  place  of  the 
charred,  blackened  ruins  left  by  the  fire. 

“Little  by  little  the  heath  hens  decreased  in  number.  In  spring  of  1927,  just  13  birds 
were  counted,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year,  only  three  were  seen.  By  the  fall,  only 
two  birds  could  be  found,  and  in  December  of  that  year  but  one  appeared, 

“Now  even  this  heath  hen  has  disappeared.  It  has  not  been  seen  since  March  of 
1932.  Sadly  scientists  have  watched  one  more  species  vanish  from  the  earth.  They 
realize  that  the  passing  of  the  heath  hen  was  caused  by  man’s  ruthless  destruction.” — Proof: 
Copyrighted  1937  by  the  Educational  Printing  House,  Inc. — Submitted  by  Marlin  M. 
Yerger  (age  14),  Stony  Creek  Mills,  Pa. 


“Sixty-six  years  ago,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  the  first  American  field  trials  for 
hunting  dogs  took  place  near  Memphis,  Tenn.  Today,  sporting  calendars  record  such 
events  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Annually,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  watch 
various  breeds  of  dogs,  such  as  pointers  and  setters,  beagles,  basset  hounds,  dachshunds, 
foxhounds,  spaniels,  and  retrievers,  compete  under  varying  rules  for  honors  and  awards. 
Proof:  Found  in  “Popular  Science  Monthly”,  September,  1940  issue.  Page  73,  Article  titled 
“Field  Trials  Test  Champions  Hunting  Dogs”,  written  by  Allen  Donovan. — Harold  Sim- 
mons (age  17),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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REGRETTABLE 

By  RICHARD  DURLING 

Sports  Editor,  Somerset  Daily  American 

Shortly  after  midnight  November  14, 
Somerset  County  residents  were  awakened 
by  what  they  described  as  a sound  resem- 
bling “a  dog  dying  from  being  struck  by  an 
automobile,”  but  later  discovered  this  to  be 


a visit  of  whistling  swans,  migrating  from  the 
north. 

When  the  birds  flew  into  Somerset  County, 
it  is  thought  that  they  followed  the  Cassel- 
man  and  Youghighney  rivers  into  southern 
portions  of  the  county. 

At  the  time  their  visit  was  discovered 
shortly  after  midnight,  night-owlers  swore 
that  “geese”  were  flying  over  town  and  they 


held  this  Arm  conviction  until  later  in  the  (o 
day.  ; isi 

South  of  town  on  the  new  Pennsylvania  toi 
turnpike,  where  bright  lights  shone  upon  a! 
concrete,  which  was  covered  with  the  heavyMot 
rain  of  the  night,  the  birds  flew  to  the  road  Pr 
and  were  reported  to  have  died  there.  w 

During  the  early  morning  the  honking  of 
the  birds  was  very  noisy.  Residents  of  Somer- 
set, nearby  Berlin,  Meyersdale,  Confluence 
and  Windber  reported  that  they  did  not  get 
very  much  sleep  during  the  night. 

111 

Dawn  Anally  broke  and  county  nimrods 
who  knew  not  of  the  penalties  that  would 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  federal  and  state 
governments  set  to  the  streams  for  the  kill. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  the  1 
birds  were  not  swans,  but  geese.  t 

Earlier,  various  town  and  cities  in  the 
county  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  the 
animals  and  this  made  transportation  diffi- ' * 
cult. 

At  the  Somerset  city  postoffice  on  North  J 
Center  Avenue,  a Somerset  resident  reported' 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  dodge  in  order  “ 
not  to  be  hit  by  the  swans.  * 

t( 

By  mid-morning  at  least  a score  of  streams  j 
in  the  county  had  been  invaded  by  the  birds, 
These  included  the  Macdonaldton  coal  com- 
pany  dam,  located  one  mile  east  of  Berlin,  j 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  dam,  near 
Garrett,  and  the  Quemahoning  dam,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county. 

1 

Somerset  County  hunters,  who  expected  ^ 
to  get  a kill  of  geese  for  the  first  time  since  ^ 
1924,  when  a large  number  were  reported  ^ 
near  Meyersdale  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county,  awoke  from  their  slumbers  and 
set  out  to  nearby  water  places.  The  sound  of  ' 
shots  was  heard  throughout  the  day,  mostly 
at  the  Macdonalton  dam. 

When  reports  of  the  kill  straggled  into  ' 
Somerset,  District  Game  Protector  John  S. 
Shuler,  of  354  West  Garrett  street,  and  his  ! 
staff  of  assistant  protectors  visited  the  places 
where  the  swans  were  reported  to  be  killed. 

Upon  arriving  there,  Mr.  Shuler  discovered 
that  hunters  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  white  swan  could  not  be  killed  and  were 
protected  by  federal  and  state  laws. 

By  this  time,  many  who  thought  they  were 
geese  had  already  bagged  their  kill  and  had 
taken  them  home.  Althogether  there  were 
hundreds  of  nimrods  out  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  just  how  many  birds 
they  killed. 

Mr.  Shuler  received  answers  from  every- 
one he  questioned.  They  told  him  of  their 
bag  and  of  their  ignorance.  He  stated  then  ; 
that  a complete  investiagtion  would  be  made 
of  the  entire  affair.  This  is  the  duty  of 
his  office.  | 

Others  abandoned  the  birds,  which  were  i 
left  floating  in  the  middle  of  streams.  This 
was  particularly  true  at  the  Macdonaldton 
dam. 

Hunters  were  careless  in  many  respects 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  may  have  been 
50  birds  left  floating  in  different  water  re-  | 
gions  throughout  the  county  as  the  result  of 
their  “spree”  during  the  day. 

Reports  straggling  in  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  county  were  to  the  effect  that 


Game  feediujr  barrels  placed  in  the  Moshannon  Forest,  Centre  County,  by  the  Sunrise  Hunt 
Club  of  Pittsburffli.  These  feeders  hold  about  two  bushels  of  srain  and  have  a separate  com- 
partment for  ffrit  and  suet.  They  consist  of  a shee  iron  hopper  which  feeds  into  a funnel 
and  releases  about  a cupful  of  prain  at  a time.  These  barrels  are  molted  down  to  a stump 
about  a foot  from  the  pround.  There  are  three  outlets  cut  in  the  bottom  ofthees  barrels,  to 
enable  any  birds  or  small  pame  animal  to  escape  from  predators.  The  men  in  the  photo  are 
all  members  of  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League.  Left  to  right:  Jim  Ekl,  Northside 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc.;  Bill  I>ocher,  Mt.  Washington  Association;  Bill  Reichley,  Dormoiit- 
I\it.  Ivebanon  Association;  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  same  club.  Peter  Krass,  Carnegie,  Allegheny 
Co.  League  organizer  was  the  instigator  of  this  idea. 
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A BOBTAIL  POINTER  IN  BIRD  COUNTRY  


“All  during  the  winter  and  next  spring  I 
worked  wHh  that  black  bobtailed  pointer,” 
Asa  went  on  more  clearly  now,  “he  got  so  he 
could  sense  birds.  He  would  plough  through 
a field  quick  if  there  was  no  birds  but  he 
took  his  good  old  time  if  he  sensed  game. 
Pretty  soon  he  got  to  show  style  and  the 
way  that  boy  pointed  would  make  your  heart 
stand  still. 

“And  he  had  another  good  point,”  Asa  con- 
tinued, “he  handled  quail  like  they  was  a 
ball  of  cotton.  If  they  had  just  come  out  of 
the  shell  he  couldn’t  have  been  more  care- 
ful. Not  a feather  out  of  place.” 

Sam  kicked  a pebble  off  the  step. 

“Sure  m''de  a hit  with  the  judges,”  he 
agreed. 

“It  won  him  the  field  trial,”  Asa  replied, 
“but  that  came  next.  I figured  he  was  about 
set  for  a showing,  so  I entered  him.  Of 
course,  the  judges  didn’t  know  he  was  minus 
a tail  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  darn 
near  disqualified  him.  But  he  was  pointer, 
they  could  see  that,  so  they  let  him  run. 
Well,  you  all  saw  the  trials,  so  I don’t  need 
to  tell  you.  He  finalled  with  a lemon  and 
white  setter  but  it  wasn’t  no  contest.  He 
really  won  when  he  found  that  covey  over 
the  rise  and  in  ground  that  the  setter  had 
covered.  I figured  that  broke  the  setter’s 
spirit.  At  any  rate,  from  then  on  he  kept 
backing  up  Bob’s  points.” 

“He  sure  looked  funny  in  the  pictures,” 
Sam  said,  remembering  the  magazine  cuts 
and  the  papers.  “I  never  saw  a pointer  with- 
out a tail  before  and  I guess  not  many  other 
people  have  either,  but  I give  the  judges 
credit,  they  never  backed  down.” 

“Yes,  we  went  home  tired  but  happy  that 
night,”  Asa  said. 

“ ’Twas  a good  meet,”  Jim  agreed,  “but 
what’s  all  that  got  to  do  with  you  sending 
the  dog  somewhere?” 

Asa  sat  back  thoughtfully  and  his  eyes 
took  on  tha+  far  away  look. 

“’Taint  necessary,”  he  replied,  “but  I aim 
to  do  it.  It’s  no  more  than  right.”  he  con- 
tinued more  to  himself  than  the  others. 

“You  see”  he  explained,  “after  the  trials 
I got  a note  saying  those  two  gentlemen  was 
coming  down  for  some  hunting.  The  note 
came  the  day  after  the  trials  so  I knew  they 
hadn’t  seen  nor  heard  about  the  winner  yet; 
in  fact  when  they  got  here  they  didn’t  know 
who  won.  Well.  I didn’t  tell  them  but  just 
did  my  job  and  took  them  out.  Being  right 
proud  of  Bob,  I took  him  along. 


“These  two  men  has  got  some  right  smart 
dogs  and  the  two  they  brought  with  them 
was  above  the  average.  Regardless,  Bob  ran 
rings  around  them.  It  was  funny  to  watch 
’cause  in  a little  while  I knew  that  they 
knew  he  was  the  pup  they  had  dropped  off 
here.  No  one  could  forget  the  bobtail.” 

“Did  they  say  anything  about  him,”  Sam 
wanted  to  know. 

“Not  a v/ord  until  the  night  before  they 
was  leaving,”  Asa  replied.  “We  sat  around 
that  night  talking  about  dogs  generally  when 
one  of  them  up  and  says,  ‘That’s  the  pup  we 
left  here  two  years  ago,  isn’t  it?”  And  I 
nodded  my  head. 

“He  sort  of  sucked  on  his  pipe  awhile  and 
then  he  turned  to  his  friend  and  said,  ‘George 
I think  you  were  wrong.’ 

“They  argued  back  and  forth,  gentlemen 
like,  but  I didn’t  know  what  it  was  coming 
to.  After  listening  a bit  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  she  pointer  was  in  the  picture.  She 
belonged  to  one  of  them,  and  they  was  neigh- 
bors. Both  kept  a kennel  of  pointers. 

“It  seems  that  one  night  the  she  pointer 
got  out  and  then  later  had  this  bobtailed 
puppy.  They  neither  one  had  ever  seen  a 
short  tailed  pointer,  so  they  figured  the  best 


thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  puppy  a home 
and  forget  it.” 

“So  you  got  him,”  Sam  asked. 

“That’s  ir,”  Asa  replied,  "but  now  sitting 
there  and  remembering  how  Bob  had  worked 
they  were  pretty  sure  it  was  not  all  a mis- 
take.” 

“You  see  one  of  them  had  pointers  from 
that  Surrey  line  and  if  you  remember  pic- 
tures of  Surrey  Dan.  you  know  he  was  all 
black  with  a long  white  tail.” 

Sam  nodded  in  agreement. 

“Well  they  figured  it  was  the  Surrey  lire 
what  produced  Bob  and,  of  course,  that  meant 
that  the  one  who  owned  the  she  pointer 
really  didn’c  own  the  pup  but  the  other  one 
did  and  they  had  given  him  to  me.” 

Asa  straightened  up  and  reached  in  his 
pocket  for  tobacco.  The  story  ended  but  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Sam  tipped 
his  hat  back  and  let  out  a loud  sigh. 

“Now  then,  that  don't  explain  the  tail,”  he 
said  with  a frown. 

“Ain’t  no  accounting  for  it,”  Asa  replied. 
“Just  a freak  of  nature  I suppose.  But  that 
dog  Bob  don’t  get  no  sore  tail  boatin’  through 
brush  and  he  sure  don't  need  his  tail  for 
balance.” 


the  swans  were  sticking  to  the  places  where 
they  had  landed  and  possibly  would  not  leave 
until  there  was  a let-up  in  the  weather. 

By  evening,  when  a light  snow  began  to 
fall,  streams  all  over  the  county  were  dotted 
with  the  birds. 

During  the  day,  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  of 
Irwin,  field  division  supervisor  of  Division 
“G”  came  to  the  county  to  investigate  the 
kill,  and  many  penalties  will  be  collected. 

(Editor’s  Note.  Numerous  arguments  among 
the  hunters  as  to  whether  the  birds  were  legal 
prey  or  not,  should  have  caused  all  of  them  td 
hold  their  fire  until  they  could  identify  the 
birds. 


Conservation  and  Scoutins 

(Continued  from  Page  131 

them  comes  the  timber  that  is  used  in  mak- 
ing our  battleships,  airplanes,  arms,  and  even 
our  ammunition.  Without  this  country’s  fine 
forests,  our  National  Defense  Program  would 
be  at  a standstill.  Without  our  forests  our 
social  as  well  as  our  political  Life  would 
surely  be  at  a standstill.  It  is  our  duty  as 
loyal  and  true  Americans  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  protect  our  forests,  to  conserve  our 
national  resources,  to  build  and  keep  America 
what  it  has  and  will  always  be — the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 


The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  plans  to  conduct  a State-wide 
survey  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  that  state. 
For  the  first  year  attention  will  be  focused 
on  obtaining  information  on  quail,  deer,  tur- 
keys, and  fur  animals  so  these  species  may 
be  increased. 


The  Illinois  Fish  and  Game  Department 
plans  for  a Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Projec*  to  improve  the  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  State.  It  also 
plans  to  use  a portion  of  its  funds  for  a sur- 
vey of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  State. 
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THE  PyMATUNING 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

They,  naturally,  would  increase  in  such  num- 
bers that  disease  might  wipe  out  large  num- 
bers of  them  and  thereby  prove  a distinct 
loss  to  the  many  fishermen  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  carried 
on  a scientific  study  of  the  fish  life  within  the 
refuge,  and  it  was  decided  that  a large  num- 
ber of  the  young  fish  should  be  trapped  from 
this  area.  Moreover,  the  study  disclosed  that 
there  would  be  enough  available  for  other 
bodies  of  water  after  the  stocking  of  the 
main  dam  was  completed.  The  surplus,  after 
stocking  the  lower  dam,  would  be  used  for 
replenishing  the  supply  in  other  bodies  of 
water  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  after 
making  the  study,  immediately  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Game  Commission  pro- 
viding for  the  development  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission of  a series  of  ponds,  in  one  part  of 
the  refuge  area,  by  building  dikes.  The  plan 
also  provides  for  a hatch  house,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  included  bank  and  control 
units  consisting  of  about  three  acres  in  which 
the  larger  brood  fishes  will  be  placed,  and 
from  which  eggs  will  be  collected  for  fur- 
ther hatching.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  ac- 
complished through  a WPA  project  which 
has  been  approved.  The  plans  of  transfer- 
ring or  restocking  contemplated  by  the  Fish 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  greatly  im- 
prove the  fishing  conditions  at  the  main  lake, 
and  in  fact  of  all  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Experts  have  confidently  predicted  that  the 
improvements  now  under  construction  by  the 
Board  of  P'ish  Commissioners  will  result  in 
making  the  area,  which  is  being  developed 
within  the  waterfowl  refuge,  into  one  of  the 
very  best  warm  water  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
United  States. 

After  a visit  to  this  mecca  for  wildlife  one 
does  not  wonder  that  the  area  was  at  one 
time  a favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  In- 
dians. Indeed  the  name  Pymatuning  is  of 
Indian  origin,  meaning  “Crooked-mouthed 
man’s  dwelling  place’k  The  Erie  or  Cat 
Indians  occupied  the  region  at  a period  prior 
to  the  coming  of  white  men.  The  Erie  In- 
dians were  conquered  by  a combination  of 
Iriquois  and  Senecas  who  waged  a war  of 
extermination  against  the  Erie  People,  and 
later  made  this  country  their  regular  hunting 
grounds.  In  the  dim  and  distant  past  the 
area  was  known  and  recognized  as  a favor- 
able place.  The  ancient  mound  builders  oc- 
cupied the  territory  at  one  time.  Along  the 
lowlands  of  the  Shenango  Creek  numerous 
remains  of  the  pre-historic  mound  builders 
were  discovered.  Besides  low  mounds,  some 
30  to  50  feet  in  circumference  were  found. 

The  area  has  long  been  a favorite  place  for 
many  forms  of  wildlife.  There  are  records 
of  244  different  species  of  birds  having  been 
found  in  this  section  while  it  was  still  the 
Pymatuning  Swamp.  The  region,  according 
to  authentic  reports,  was  a favorite  roosting 
place  for  the  now  extinct  passenger  pigeon 
during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  In 
point  of  variety  of  wildlife,  however,  the 
species  visiting  or  living  in  the  area  never 
compared  to  the  present  abundant  population. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  attractiveness  to  wildlife 
as  the  area  is  further  developed  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  feathered  friends. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
did.  But  it  wasn’t  the  same  animal  that  I 
had  seen  on  the  previous  occasions.  This 
fellow  was  larger,  much  larger,  and  his  speed 
was  dazzling. 

It  was  a long  shot.  Nevertheless  I raised 
my  double  and  sent  both  loads  rattling  after 
him.  Both  shots  missed  their  mark  and  the 
eagerly  anticipated  victim  literally  floated 
away  like  a streamlined  wraith. 

The  profound  silence  that  followed  my  two 
blasts  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  twin  roars 
of  Chet’s  gun.  Then,  he  in  turn  shattered  the 
outraged  e'-hoes. 

“Yoo,  hoo  ” he  yelled,  “I  got  ’im — I got  ’im, 
the  old  son  of  a gun.” 

When  Bill  and  I got  to  him  he  was  holding 
the  animal  he  had  brought  down  by  its  lux- 
uriant brush.  A quizzically  puzzled  expres- 
sion bespread  his  face  as  he  closely  scruti- 
nized his  kill. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I ventured.  “You  look 
as  if  you  had  just  shot  your  grandmother” 

“T-t-that’,:  n-n-no  fox,”  he  stammered. 

“By  golly,”  observed  Bill,  “that  looks  like 
one  of  them  wild  dogs.” 


“Sometime  ago  I placed  two  loads  of 
pomace  about  200  yards  near  the  stream  be- 
low the  house.  The  deer  came  in  and  worked 
it  hard  both  during  the  day  and  the  night. 
Later  I placed  another  load  about  40  feet 
from  the  house.  Recently  we  had  about  four 
inches  of  snow,  and  they  came  right  up  to 
the  house  to  feed.  At  present  there  are  two 
big  bucks,  one  spike,  two  does  and  four 
fawns  coming  two  or  three  times  every  day.” 
— ^Game  Protector  Clyde  W.  Decker,  Clear- 
field County. 


“There  is  a certain  bear  around  one  of  my 
refuges  that  persists  in  tearing  down  the 
board  and  metal  signs.  If  he  feels  so  in- 


“It  is  a deg,”  averred  the  crestfallen  Chet. 

“How’d  it  all  happen?”  I asked. 

“It  was  followin’  Gyp — some  distance  be- 
hind of  course,”  he  explained.  ‘Naturally,  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  them  foxes  making  a 
real  foxy  move,  so  I let  him  have  it.” 

“Looks  as  if  the  foxes  were  using  the  dog 
as  a dupe,”  theorized  Bill. 

“It’s  more  likely  that  this  poor  chap  was 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase,” 
I guessed. 

‘Well,  whatever  he  was  doing  he’ll  never 
do  again,”  philosophized  Chet. 

The  dogs  apparently  rejoined  each  other 
in  the  fields  at  the  southernmost  corner  of 
the  farm.  From  there  they  continued  on  over 
a hill  on  the  adjoining  farm  and  passed  out 
of  hearing  While  they  were  gone  we  ate 
lunch.  After  lunch  we  moved  about  to  keep 
warm. 

The  dogs  did  not  return  until  a couple  of 
hours  later  and  a more  tired  and  crestfallen 
pair  of  hounds  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find.  They  had  been  completely  outwitted 
by  what  we  later  came  to  know  (more  or 
less  affectionately),  as  the  notorious  Possum 
Hollow  fox. 


dined,  he  will  follow  along  a wire  and  de- 
stroy as  many  as  twelve  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I have  often  heard  the  bear  called 
the  “clown  of  the  woods”,  and  while  this 
may  seem  funny  to  the  bear,  it  certainly 
does  not  to  me.” — John  A.  Hopkins,  Game 
Protector,  Warren  County. 


“On  October  6 I killed  a water  snake  that 
had  17  young  inside  of  her.  The  young  were 
all  about  6 inches  long  and  the  old  snake 
was  at  least  30  inches.  I was  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  snakes  were  born  in  the 
spring,  but  from  this  observation,  I have 
changed  my  mind.” — John  A.  Hopkins,  Game 
Protector,  Warren  County. 
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MEADOW  JUMPING  MOUSE 


WHILE  IT  COMMONLY 
WALKS  LIKE  OTHER. 
MICE,  WHEN  ALARMED 
IT  TAKES  FLYING  LEAPS 
OF  a FEET  USING  THE 
LONG  TAIL  AS  A RUDDER. 


IT  IS  AT  HOME 
IN  THE  DEEP 
GRASS  OF 
MEADOWS. 


IT  SPENDS  AT  LEAST  SIX. 
MONTHS  OF  EACH  YEAR. 
SLEEPING  UNDER.  GROUND 
CURLED  INTO  A BALL. 


IT  FEEDS  ON  SEEDS  AND  OTHER.  VEGETABLE 
MATTER,  BUT  WILL  ALSO  EAT  INSECTS. 


FROM  TWO  TO  EIGHT  YOUNG  ARE 
BORN  IN  THE  6LOBU  LAR  SUMMER. 
NEST,  MADE  OF  DRIED 
GRASS  AND  LEAVES. 


in  winter  it  DIGS  A 

DEEP  BURROW  WHERE 
BELOW  THE  FROST  LINE  IT  TAKES  A LONG  WINTER.  NAP. 
opening  into  the  den  are  STORE  HOUSES  WHERE  SEEDS, 

NUTS  AND  BERRIES  ARE  KEPT 


e , X-  ^ ^ 
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IS  the  bounty  system  now  in  vogue  in  Pennsylvcmia  still  desirable  and  effective  or 
should  bounties  be  eliminated  entirely?  Should  certain  birds  and  animals  now  on 
the  bounty  list  be  eliminated?  Should  others  be  added?  Should  present  bounty 
rates  be  changed?  Would  some  other  plan  or  programs  ser/e  equally  well  or 
better? 

These  questions  center  around  one  of  the  most  important  problems  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  had  to  deal  with,  and  because  of  its  importance  the  Commission  recently 
appointed  a special  Predator  Control  Study  Committee,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Harrisburg  on  January  8,  to  make  a thorough  study,  and  to  suggest  means  by 
which  Pennsylvania's  methods  of  controlling  predators  might  be  improved. 

The  Commission  has  paid  more  than  $2,300,000  in  bounties,  exclusive  of  adminis- 
trative expenses,  since  April,  1915,  a gross  average  of  more  them  $100,000  cmnually.  It 
feels  that  the  continued  expenditure  of  such  a vast  sum  merits  a thorough  study  of 
the  system  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  benefits  derived  justify  the  investment. 

The  Federal  Government,  and  most  of  the  states,  frown  upon  bounty  systems  of 
any  kind,  feeling  them  to  be  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  expensive.  Many  wildlife  man- 
agers confirm  this  belief,  claiming  that  there  are  factors  much  more  important  to 
wildlife  abundance  than  predators,  namely,  lack  of  food  and  cover,  disease,  over- 
shooting, etc.  It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  by  various  federal  and 
state  officials  that  the  activities  of  man  and  the  elements  ore  by  for  the  most  de- 
structive agencies  affecting  wildlife,  and  that  predatory  creatures  constitute  a minority 
factor. 

Regardless  of  any  beliefs  or  opinion,  however,  the  special  committee  will  attack 
the  problem  from  a purely  unbiased  standpoint.  It  was  brought  together  without  any 
pre-conceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  view  all  angles 
of  the  problem  open-mindedly. 

That  it  has  a big  job  before  it  goes  without  saying.  Bounty  has  been  paid  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1683,  when  a reward  was  offered  for  wolves  only.  The  money 
itself  was  paid  in  English  currency  on  order  of  a representative  of  the  Crown.  From 
that  time  to  this  predatory  creertures  of  one  kind  or  another,  both  mammals  and  birds, 
have  been  included.  With  such  a traditional  background  to  penetrate,  it  com  readily 
be  seen  that  the  most  impartial  cmd  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  is  necessary'. 

It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  removal  of  bounties  would  in  no  way  effect 
control  of  the  species  which  prey  upon  domestic  stock.  Their  opinion  is  that  the  crea- 
tures would  be  controlled  anyhow  through  the  self-interest  of  the  persons  who  own  such 
stock. 

The  new  Committee,  which  met  with  the  Commission,  members  of  its  Field  and 
Office  Staff,  and  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gobrielson,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  others  invited  to  be  present,  organized  itself  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  joint  gathering  by  electing  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Ex-Dean  of  The  School  of  Agri- 
culture, State  College,  and  prominent  in  sportsmen's  affairs  for  years,  as  Chairman; 
Dr.  Arthur  Henn,  Curator  of  Ichthology  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  and  State 
President  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  as  Vice-Chairman  and  Charles  H. 
Nehf,  sports  writer,  Allentown,  long  active  in  the  Southeastern  Division  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  as  Secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee,  which  comprises  altogether  twenty  outstanding 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  represents  sportsmen,  landowners, 
raccoon  hunters,  fox  hunters,  trappers,  fur  buyers,  bird  lovers  and  other  groups,  include 
D.  W.  Bell,  Williamsport;  H.  E.  DuBroux,  DuBois;  Gerald  Edmunds,  Palmerton;  Benjamin 
F.  MacCartney,  Altoona;  Jacob  M.  Phillips,  Pillow;  Ralph  B.  Simpson,  Warren;  and  J.  E. 
VanCleve,  Woynesburg;  all  active  workers  among  the  organized  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Eroncis  H.  Coffin,  Scranton,  active  leader  among  bird  clubs;  Dr.  Charles  M.  B. 
Cadwalader,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia;  Roy  Armstrong,  Guys 
Mills,  active  among  raccoon  hunters;  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Ambler,  active  leader  among 
organized  fox  hunters;  Reinhold  H.  Fricke  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh;  Miles 
Horst,  Secretary  of  State  Grange,  Harrisburg;  William  A.  Jackson,  active  leader  among 
licensed  fur  buyers,  Conneout  Lake;  Earl  Poole,  actively  interested  in  the  Hawk  Moun- 
tain Sanctuary,  Reading  Museum,  Reading;  S.  V.  Sedlak,  active  leader  among  the 
organized  trappers,  Winburne;  and  Donald  Turrill,  active  among  game  breeders,  Laugh- 
lintown. 
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The  season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  again  necessary  to  arrange  for 
the  planting  of  food  plots,  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Public  interest  in  the  problem  of  providing  fall  and  winter  food 
for  wildlife  becomes  more  and  more  widespread  each  year.  Thous- 
ands of  Pennsylvanians  are  annually  in  some  manner  feeding  their 
feathered  and  furred  friends.  They  realize  wildlife’s  acute  needs 
during  winter  months,  and  that  the  wildlife  supply  is  governed 
largely  by  the  numbers  which  can  be  brought  through  the  period 
when  the  food  supply  is  liable  to  be  very  small. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  and  Cover  Plot  Mixture  was  de- 
veloped at  the  request  of  organizations  and  individuals  who  wished 
to  assist  wildlife  by  providing  food.  It  has  been  used  with  fairly  good 
success  during  the  past  three  planting  seasons  in  Pennsylvania 
It  is  relatively  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain.  The  Commission,  each 
year,  contracts  with  some  seed  house  (low  bidder)  to  furnish  the 
seed  mixture.  Orders  are  then  sent  direct  to  the  seed  house  by 
those  wisljing  to  purchase  it. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  food  plot  planting,  more  than 
eight  tons  of  the  mixture  was  planted  last  spring.  In  addition  to 
this  several  thousand  pounds  were  planted  by  organizations  and 
individuals  in  other  States.  In  many  cases  excellent  results  were 
obtained.  In  other  cases  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Failures 
were  due  largely  to  the  wet  spring,  the  drought  in  certain  sections 
during  the  summer,  to  plantings  on  poor  soil  where  fertilizer  and 
lime  were  not  used,  and  to  planting  far  more  per  acre  than  the 
Commission  recommended. 

Bids  are  now  being  secured  for  the  mixture  to  be  made  up  for 
planting  during  the  spring  of  1941.  Information  as  to  where  the 
orders  should  be  sent  for  the  material  in  the  spring  can  be  secured 
by  writing  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg.  Attrac- 
tive colored  cards  about  4"x8",  with  the  picture  as  shown  on  this 
page,  will  be  available  in  the  near  future.  On  the  back  of  the  card 
will  be  planting  instructions,  as  well  as  information  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  mixture. 

Plans  should  be  made  early  for  plots  which  are  to  be  planted 
this  year.  It  has  been  found  that  many  landowners  are  willing  to 
plant  the  mixture  along  the  edegs  of  their  fields  if  the  seed  is 
furnished  for  them.  The  food  plot  will  attract  and  hold  insect  and 
weedseed  eating  birds,  and  thus  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  landowner  in  his  battle  against  pests. 

The  mixture,  as  made  up  for  planting  in  1941,  will  contain  the 
following  grains  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  100  pounds. 


Broom  Corn  (Dwarf  Jap) . . 

20  lbs. 

Japanese  Millet  

.13  lbs 

Sorghum  (Early  Amber) . . 

20  lbs. 

Golden  Millet  

.10  lbs 

Sudan  Grass  

5 lbs. 

Colby  Milo  

. 5 lbs 

Buckwheat  (Tartary)  . . . . 

5 lbs. 

Kaffir  Corn  (Greeley  or 

Sunflower  (Small  Branch- 

Highland)  

. 6 lbs 

ing)  

8 lbs. 

Rape  (Dwarf  Essex).... 

. 1 lb. 

Hungarian  Millet  

5 lbs. 

Hairy  Vetch  

. 2 lbs 

It  should  be  planted  in  plots  of  about  V4  to  V2  acre,  preferably  in 
long  narrow  strips.  The  plots  should  be  located  either  in  or 
adjacent  to  good  natural  cover,  such  as  brushy  ditch  banks,  fence 
rows,  gulleys  or  woodlots.  For  best  results  fertilizer  should  be 
used  on  each  plot.  In  some  cases  lime  also  is  needed.  Consult  local 
agricultural  leaders  for  advice  as  to  the  particular  requirements  in 
each  locality. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  pounds  per  acre  should  be  sown  broadcast 
on  a prepared  seed  bed  from  about  May  15  to  June  15.  Best  results 
have  been  obtained  from  sowing  by  hand,  as  a drill  does  not  dis- 
tribute the  various  ingredients  equally  because  of  the  different 
sized  seeds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  additional  organizations  will  arrange 
for  the  planting  of  one  or  more  game  food  plots  this  year  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  wildlife  food  may  be  greatly  increased. 
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Ahead 


By  Ross  L.  Leffler 


IN  these  days  of  foreign  conflict  and  gen- 
eral unrest  and  uncertainty  our  natural 
resources  are  assuming  more  importance  to 
our  people  than  they  ever  have  before.  Mani- 
festation of  this  most  recently  acquired  con- 
servation-mindedness  can  be  seen  every- 
where. The  National  Government  has  not 
only  contributed  generously  to  other  worth- 
while causes!  it  has  contributed  just  as  gen- 
erously toward  the  protection  of  our  soil,  our 
forests,  our  wildlife  and  our  fish. 

The  conservation  departments  of  the  vari- 
ous states  have  awakened  to  the  dire  need 
for  preserving  these  natural  resources  and 
are  doing  so  through  federal  aid  and  by  in- 
creased local  appropriations.  They  are  de- 
veloping long-time  management  and  research 
programs  which  are  bound  to  have  their 
effect  if  they  are  supported  enthusiastically. 
Thousands  of  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
other  groups  interested  in  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  say  nothing  of  the  industries  that 
provide  the  arms  and  ammunition,  fishing 
tackle  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  that 
is  needed  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors,  are  like- 
wise contributing  much  to  this  great  cause. 

In  the  past  we  wasted  many  of  our  natural 
resources.  Let  us  hope  we  are  not  too  late 
to  save  what  we  have  left.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  somewhat  over  300,000,000  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  United  States  have  been 
abandoned  or  are  on  the  road  to  destruction 
because  we  thoughtlessly  denuded  our  for- 
ests, drained  our  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
rainfall  which  should  have  soaked  into  the 
soil  on  the  uplands  where  it  fell  now  rushes 
down  the  valleys  into  the  lowlands.  We  have 
no  more  new  lands,  therefore,  only  by  studied 
processes  of  saving  what  we  have  left,  and 
attempting  to  replace  what  we  have  so  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  can  we  avoid  an  ever- 
increasing  margin  of  human  poverty. 

If  we  fail  to  preserve  our  natural  resources 
it  will  not  be  because  opportunities  and 
methods  are  not  available.  It  will  be  because 
we  lack  the  farsightedness  that  our  ancestors 
lacked.  It  will  be  because  we  are  too  in- 
different or  conceited  to  profit  by  the  other 
fellow’s  mistakes.  I am  sure  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
in  their  support  of  any  long  time  programs 
which  the  conservation  agencies  of  this  Com- 
monwealth undertake.  We  have  been  blessed 
with  a rich  heritage  of  natural  resources,  but 
because  we  have  always  had  them  we  are 
apt  to  take  them  too  much  for  granted.  That 
is  something  we  cannot  afford  to  do.  Penn- 
sylvania, through  the  farsightedness  of  early 
day  conservationists,  has  gradually  been  re- 
habilitating all  of  her  natural  resources.  It 
has  been  an  uphill  grind,  nevertheless  it  has 
succeeded  to  the  point  where  today  the  Key- 
stone State  has  been  furnishing  wholesome 
recreation  and  good  hunting  for  more  than 
600,000  people  every  year  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years — in  fact,  ever  since  the  Hun- 
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ters’  License  Law  of  1913  provided  enough 
money  to  work  with. 

Today,  however,  the  scene  is  changing 
again,  and  the  Commission  is  forced  to  look 
ahead — to  develop  new  and  long  time  policies 
so  that  it  can  continue  to  furnish  sport  and 
recreation  for  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth in  the  years  to  come.  During  the  past 
ten  to  fifteen  years  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  have  changed  materially.  In  the 
early  days  the  main  function  was  the  pro- 
tection of  game.  This  involved  law  enforce- 
ment, establishment  of  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
proposed  game  legislation,  development  of 
game  refuges,  etc.  In  more  recent  years 
restoration  of  the  habitat  and  management  of 
the  take  have  become  a greater  problem  than 
protection  was  in  the  early  days.  Improved 
highways  have  opened  up  game  lands  hith- 
erto almost  inaccessible.  New  species  of  game 
have  been  introduced.  The  size  and  type  of 
game  refuges  have  changed.  Food  and  cover 
development  has  become  a major  problem. 
Research,  education,  and  public  relations 
must  be  emphasized  even  more. 

The  Commission  is  doing  everything  it 
possibly  can,  notwithstanding  the  many  com- 
plex problems  it  has  to  deal  with,  to  preserve 
the  wildlife  of  the  Commonwealth  for  our 
future  recreational  and  economic  needs.  So 
far  it  has  met  and  solved  most  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen.  Others  have  only 
been  partly  solved;  some  not  at  all.  Still 
others  are  arising,  many  of  which  may  re- 
quire drastic  changes  in  methods  and  policy 
in  order  to  deal  with  them  properly.  Who 
knows  what  the  future  holds  in  store?  Living 
in  a modernized  world,  a fast-moving,  breath- 


taking era,  a mechanized  world,  as  we  do, 
the  matter  of  preserving  and  perpetuating 
our  wildlife,  and  other  natural  resources  will 
no  doubt  be  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 
Consequently,  we  must  look  far  ahead.  Not 
one,  two,  but  fifteen,  twenty,  yes  fifty  years 
or  more  from  now. 

As  I look  upon  the  future  conservation 
program  not  only  for  Pennsylvania,  but  for 
the  whole  country,  three  important  factors, 
one  equally  as  important  as  the  other,  are  im- 
pressed upon  me — education,  research,  man- 
agement. We  shall  have  to  begin  educating 
our  school  children  concerning  the  value  of 
our  natural  resources,  starting  in  the  element- 
ary schools  by  developing  an  attitude  toward 
the  protection,  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
those  resources,  and  continuing  on  through 
the  higher  grades  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice. If  such  a program  had  been  under 
way  when  you  and  I went  to  school  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  so  many  complex  problems 
of  managing  our  natural  resources  today. 
There  would  have  been  no  denuding  of  our 
forests,  no  dust  bowl;  our  water  tables  would 
not  be  at  such  low  levels,  and  our  streams 
would  not  be  so  badly  polluted. 

We  must  also  carry  our  message  to  our 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Particularly  must  we 
equip  the  teachers  in  our  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges to  teach  the  elementals  of  conservation. 
Upon  the  burden  of  them  rests  the  respons- 
ibility of  whether  or  not  we  have  any  natural 
resources  to  amount  to  anything  in  future 
years.  We  must  carry  still  more  of  it  into  our 
colleges  and  universities  so  that  there  will  be 
a desire  on  the  part  of  more  and  more  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  the  field  of  con- 
servation. 

We  must  educate  not  only  in  the  schools, 
we  must  carry  the  message  to  every  organ- 
ized group  of  young  people  within  the  Com- 
monwealth— the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  others. 
We  must  get  every  group  working  in  the 
interest  of  conservation.  Both  of  these  move- 
ments have  already  been  started  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  your  support  of  them  will  be 
very  much  appreciated  when  they  become 
actively  under  way. 

Another  one  of  the  major  factors  that  will 
enter  in  the  conservation  program  of  the 
future  will  be  that  of  research.  Upon  re- 
search will  depend  to  a great  extent  the 
formation  of  future  policies  and  procedures. 
More  basic  research,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  wildlife,  will  have  to  be  carried  on  at 
our  colleges  and  universities.  More  stress 
must  be  laid  on  wildlife  ecology — the  relation 
of  wild  birds  and  animals  to  their  environ- 
ment, to  the  biological  aspect  of  wildlife  as 
well  as  the  pathological,  and  other  research 
programs. 

Pennsylvania  shall  continue  its  intensive 
research  program,  working  in  conjunction 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Goshawk  in  Pennsylvania 


The  E astern 


Distribution 

The  Eastern  goshawk  (Astur  atricapillus 
atricapillus  Wilson)  breeds  in  limited 
numbers  in  the  forested  areas  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  winter  periods  of 
migration  it  occurs  in  varying  numbers 
throughout  practically  all  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth.  (See  Figure  I). 

During  the  three  annual  periods  of  bounty 
payment  ($2.00  for  each  adult  bird,  $1.00  for 
each  fledgling)  extending  from  November  1, 
1937  through  May  31,  1938,  from  November 
1,  1938  through  May  31,  1939,  and  from 
November  1,  1939  through  May  31,  1940,  a 
total  of  278  specimens  presented  in  claim  for 
bounty  was  available  for  study  purposes. 
During  these  three  seasons  there  was  no 
unusually  heavy  southward  migration  of  the 
species  such  as  that  which  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1936-37  when  1080  goshawks  were 
probated.  Furthermore,  only  4 fledglings  were 
included  in  the  group  under  consideration. 

Weights  and  Measurements 

The  278  birds  studied  included  mature  and 
immature  birds  of  both  sexes.  Those  which 
had  not  as  yet  undergone  their  final  adult 
molt,  which  occurs  when  the  bird  is  approxi- 
mately 16  months  old,  were  classed  as  im- 
mature. 


By  Robert  D.  McDowell 

(Editor's  Note ; This  is  the  second  of  a series 
of  articles  OH  Pennsylvania’s  birds  of  prey.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl, 
discussed  in  a previous  issue,  the  female  of 
the  species  is,  on  the  average,  much  larger 
than  the  male.  In  Figures  II  and  HI,  below, 
the  sexes  and  ages  of  the  birds  received,  to- 
gether with  the  weights,  length  and  wing- 
spread  measurements,  are  presented.  These 
were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  described 
in  the  previous  article  above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  males  and  females  alike,  the 
average  length  of  the  immature  birds  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  mature  birds. 

Those  birds  indicated  in  Fgure  II  as  birds 
of  unknown  sex  include  7 which  were  too 
putrid  to  allow  for  study.  7 which  were 
already  dressed  when  received,  and  8 in- 
dividuals so  badly  mangled  by  high  powered 
rifle  bullets  that  positive  identification  of 
their  sex  was  impossible. 

Food  Habits 

Of  primary  interest  to  game  administrators 
and  hunters  alike,  is  the  prey  eaten  by  the 
goshawks  which  were  examined,  listed  in 
Figure  IV. 

The  fact  first  noted  upon  examining  the 
table  is  that  this  hawk  definitely  belongs  to 


that  class  of  predators  which  largely  jirey 
upon  those  animals  classed  as  game  under 
present  Pennsylvania  statutes.  If  domestic 
poultry  and  insectivorous  birds  be  included 
in  the  aforementioned  group,  we  find  that  this 
classification  comprises  74.5%  of  the  total  diet 
as  revealed  by  the  study  of  the  101  birds 
which  contained  food  in  their  stomachs.  Two 
mice,  one  rat,  and  one  crow,  prey  which  we 
may  class  as  representing  usually  considered 
injurious  to  man,  comprise  3.7%  of  the  total 
diet.  Considering  the  flying  squirrel,  the 
shrew,  and  the  three  chipmunks  as  falling 
into  a classification  of  neutrality,  i.  e.  neither 
harmful  nor  beneficial  to  man  under  normal 
conditions,  4.6%  of  the  diet  of  this  hawk  falls 
into  that  category.  Further  considering  the 
fact  that  17.0%  of  the  food  represented  the 
remains  of  certain  mammaUan  and  avian  food 
which  could  not  positively  be  identified,  we 
can  certainly  relegate  the  goshawk  to  that 
group  of  birds  generally  considered  as  un- 
desirable predators. 

Conclusions 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  goshawk,  as  shown 
by  this  stomach  analysis  work,  is  our  most 
destructive  avian  predator,  the  writer  feels 
that  the  payment  of  bounty  for  the  destruc- 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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DO  you  CLEAN  YOUR 

(Before  or  After  Shooting) 


GUNS? 


CONQUERED  Norway,  Poland,  Holland, 
France  and  other  Countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will  not  be  able  to  keep  many 
arms  hidden,  nor  to  keep  them  very  long. 
Arms  hidden  in  strawstacks,  cellars  and  walls 
will  not  be  well  cleaned,  nor  preserved  from 
outside  and  inside  corrosion.  They  will 
quickly  deterioate  to  uselessness. 

Recent  advertisements  in  American  maga- 
zines asking  for  private  contributions  by 
American  sportsmen  of  guns  for  British  civi- 
lians brought  a heavy  response.  A gun  to  use 
against  a sneaking  enemy  saboteuor  (sp)  and 
parachutists  now  is  in  the  hands  of  many  an 
Englishman  and  Irishman  who  otherwise 
might  have  remained  about  as  defenseless 
as  a sheep.  Fists  and  pitchforks  are  helpless 
against  armed  marauders,  you  know. 

But  these  contributed  arms,  given  to  Eng- 
lishmen who  did  not  have  guns  of  their  own, 
also  likely  will  have  only  a short  life.  They 
will  soon  also  deterioate  to  uselessness.  The 
reason  is  that  rigid  anti-firearms  laws  and 
regulations  of  England  have  kept  knowledge 
of  firearms  and  of  their  use  and  care  from 
the  great  majority  of  citizens.  Now  that  the 
emergency  has  come,  there  isn’t  time  for 
them  to  learn  the  lessons  necessary. 

Over  here,  we  so  far  have  been  able  to 
fight  off  the  fanatical  anti-gun  moves  made 
in  the  various  States,  and  in  Washington. 
We  are  still  able  to  keep  most  of  our  guns 
at  home.  If  yesterday’s  pet  rifle  or  shotgun 
becomes  rusty,  nothing  much  has  prevented 
us,  up  to  now,  from  replacing  it  with  another, 
if  we  have  the  price.  But  in  a world  sud- 
denly turned  to  military  matters,  a new  sport- 
ing arm  may  presently  be  very  hard  to  get. 

In  short,  all  of  us  had  better  brush  up  on 
the  technique  of  keeping  our  good  old  guns 
serviceable  indefinitely. 

Your  modern  cartridge  may  or  may  not  be 
of  the  so-called  “rustless”  or  “non-corrosive” 
type.  A great  deal  of  the  sporting  ammuni- 
tion now  sold  is  of  this  kind;  but  some  of  it  is 
not.  Very  little  of  the  military  ammunition  is 
of  that  kind.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


it  is  likely  that  sporting  cartridges  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  loaded  with  any  kind 
of  primers  and  powder  the  factories  have  on 
hand,  and  that  will  shoot  well.  You  may 
therefore  use  the  rust-producing  kind  of  am- 
munition without  realizing  it. 

Now  for  a little  primary  stuff.  We’ve  got 
to  keep  our  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols  and  re- 
volvers free  from  rust,  both  inside  and  out, 
if  we  want  them  to  shoot  well,  or  even  to 
shoot  at  all.  Rust  of  steel  is  the  combining 
of  a little  of  the  pure  iron  with  oxygen  of 
the  air,  aided  by  moisture,  and  hastened  by 
warmth.  The  red  material  resulting,  flakes 
and  crumbles  away,  leaving  a hog-wallow. 
When  you  “remove  rust”,  you  take  away 
part  of  your  gun.  And  you  can  never,  never 
put  it  back,  nor  fill  the  holes  left. 

You  prevent  rust  by  keeping  air  and  mois- 
ture away  from  the  steel,  usually  by  means 
of  a film  of  oil  or  grease.  Also  you  prevent 
prompt,  heavy  rust  by  keeping  away  salt, 
and  other  such  chemicals.  It  all  sounds  very 
simple  and  easy.  Actually  it  is  rather  easy 
to  prevent  rust,  when  you  do  your  part  just 
right.  But  the  learning  how,  and  the  doing 
it,  are  so  tough  that  even  the  army  required 
twenty  years  and  thousands  of  ruined  guns 
before  coming  around  fully. 

The  old  style  primer  in  the  cartridge  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  rusting  of  gun 
bores.  It  continues  to  be  used  largely,  be- 
cause it  gives  a large,  hot  stab  of  flame  sure 
to  fire  the  powder  charge  fully,  even  after 
years  of  storage.  But  it  contains,  and  leaves 
in  the  gun  bore,  a salty  residue.  That  salty 
chemical  acts  like  any  other  salt  on  steel — it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  actually 
causes  rust  and  corrosion. 

And  worse  yet,  this  salty  residue  will  not 
dissolve  in  oil.  You  can  slosh  all  the  plain 
and  fancy  oily  preparations  you  can  lay 
hands  on  through  your  shiny  gun,  and  some 
of  the  trouble-producing  stuff  will  still  re- 
main on  the  gleaming  surfaces  you  want  to 
protect.  You  can  wipe  with  dry  cloths  and 


patches  all  day,  and  you  can’t  brush  all  of 
it  away. 

Clean  a gun  fired  with  an  old-type  primer  i) 
in  the  usual  oily  way,  only;  and  stand  it  ir 
away;  and  in  two  days  or  two  months,  de-  |i 
pending  on  the  temperature  and  degree  of  if 
moisture  in  the  air,  it  will  be  discovered  q 
with  a beautiful  coat  of  red  rust.  jt 

The  reason  the  big  bores  usually  rust  less  , 
than  the  small  bores  is  that  the  greater  q 
amount  of  powder  gases,  and  powder  ash,  j) 
dilute  the  constant  amount  of  primer  salts  ii 
more.  You  remember  that  before  the  com-  q 
ing  of  rustless  priming,  despite  the  most  | 
faithful  oil  cleaning,  we  seldom  succeeded  1 
in  keeping  the  22s  and  25-20s  from  rusting.  , 

The  newer  primers,  “rustless,”  or  “non- 
corrosive,”  or  “sta-clean”  or  by  whatever 
name  called,  depend  for  their  fire  upon 
chemicals  that  leave  no  salty  residue.  Their 
ash  is  neutral  as  to  steel.  It  will  not  attract 
moisture.  It  will  not  cause  rust. 

But  nothing  in  them,  nor  in  the  powder 
fired  by  them,  will  prevent  rust.  A gun  fired 
with  a rustless  cartridge  is  left  with  a dry, 
clean,  polished  and  totally  unprotected  sur- 
face inside  the  bore.  You  know  what  that 
means.  Allow  an  opened  pocket  knife  to  lie 
outdoors  about  three  days,  or  just  over  night 
near  seacoasts,  to  demonstrate,  if  you  don’t. 
Rusting  comes  sooner,  and  proceeds  faster 
and  deeper,  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold; 
and  down  cellar  or  under  a leaky  roof  than 
in  a dry  place. 

Well,  here  is  the  cleaning  formula  that 
will  prevent  rust. 

The  salts  and  residues  that  cause  the 
trouble  will  dissolve  in  water — just  plain 
water. 

Therefore  wash  out  your  gun  with  water,  i 
and  dry  it  thoroughly,  every  time  after  you 
shoot  it.  Water  will  remove  every  trace  of 
the  residue,  given  two  or  three  minutes  to 
work  on  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  job  of  drying  the 
bore  quicker  and  easier,  have  the  water  hot. 
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With  a bolt  gun,  which  can  be  cleaned  from 
the  breech,  put  a pint  or  quart  of  boiling 
water  in  a can  on  the  floor,  stick  the  gun 
muzzle  in  it;  then  with  rod  and  patch,  pump 
the  water  up  and  down  in  the  bore  for  the 
two  or  three  minutes.  A little  soap  in  the 
water  often  helps  to  remove  the  powder 
fouling  more  completely. 

Remember  that  the  troublesome  salty  resi- 
due can  cling  to  the  steel  under  powder  ash. 
under  flakes  of  metal  from  the  bullets  or 
shot;  even  under  grease  and  oil  applied  over 
it.  It  can  cause  rust  right  under  oil.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  use  a brass  brush  in  the 
bore  to  loosen  any  adhering  dirt  and  flakes, 
so  that  water  can  get  at  the  salt  beneath. 
Use  the  brush  first,  then  the  water.  Dry  the 
bore,  and  only  after  that,  apply  oil  or  grease. 

Summarized:  effective  gun  bore  cleaning  is: 

1.  Brass  brush  the  bore,  a dozen  strokes 
or  more. 

2.  Water  applied  to  bare  steel,  two  min- 
utes or  more. 

3.  Dry  the  steel  completely,  using  five 
or  more  cloth  patches  (heat  helps). 

4.  Oil  or  grease  coated  in  film  over  all 
surfaces  of  the  bore. 

Now  the  water  would  not  be  needed  if 
you  and  others  fired  non-rust  type  of  am- 
munition exclusively.  But  if  at  some  time 
in  the  past  a single  salty  type  cartridge  was 
fired  in  it,  rust  may  appear  under  later 
grease  or  oil.  Therefore,  better  be  safe.  Use 
the  water. 

You  may  have  observed  that  certain  22 
caliber  rim-fire  riflles  have  been  used  for 
years  without  cleaning;  and  their  bores  still 
remain  fairly  bright  and  rust  free.  But  their 
clean  condition  is  due  to  the  double  protec- 


tive feature — an  exclusive  diet  of  non-cor- 
rosive cartridges,  plus  the  lubricating  grease 
on  their  all-lead  bullets.  This  bullet  lubri- 
cant leaves  behind  in  the  22  bores  a film  of 
grease  melted  and  spread  into  every  nook 
and  microscopic  tool-cut  of  the  dry  steel. 
The  dried  steel  bore  surface  is  protected 
from  moisture  in  the  air. 

No  such  condition  is  found  in  shotguns — 
they  have  no  grease  in  their  cartridges 
(except  a few  special  loads  with  lubricating 
wads).  Shotguns  should  be  water-cleaned 
before  oiling. 

Nor  can  such,  a 22-caliber,  lead-bullet 
argument  be  applied  to  any  other  rifle  using 
metal  jacketed  bullets.  The  larger  bullets, 
beginning  with  the  22  Hornet,  and  going 
right  up  to  the  modern  375  Magnum  and  45-90 
smokeless  loads,  are  loaded  and  fired  dry 
and  totally  without  lubrication.  They  leave 
the  barrel  steel  clean  and  dry — quite  inviting 
to  attack  from  the  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  time  to  do  the  cleaning  is  within  a 
very  few  hours  of  firing  the  gun.  Certainly 
it  should  be  done  by  that  same  evening.  A 
good  coat  of  rust  can  form  under  warm, 
moist  air  conditions  in  five  hours  or  even 
shorter  time.  The  person  who  leaves  a gun 
over  night  without  cleaning  is  not  a rifle- 
man or  sportsman.  He  is  just  a gravy- 
skimmer  and  daisy-picker;  springing  from 
the  tribe  who  practice  gun  cleaning  before 
shooting  rather  than  after  shooting. 

At  that,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
a before-shoot  cleaning.  If  you  use  heavy  oil 
or  grease,  which  are  required  to  make  sure 
of  a protective  film  over  periods  of  weeks  or 
months,  your  first  bullet  or  shot  will  go  wild 
if  it  has  to  shove  its  way  or  wade  up  a barrel 
so  obstructed.  Its  progress  in  the  grease  is 
comparable  to  driving  your  car  through  a 
foot  of  fresh  snow.  In  fact,  given  enough 
grease  in  a bore,  the  bullet  may  burst  the 
barrel. 

Dust  accumulates  in  oily  bores.  Much  of  it 
is  gritty.  Therefore  you  have  a grinding  com- 
pound in  front  of  that  first  bullet.  In  a rifle 
bore  you  are  dealing  with  steel  cut  to  half 
a thousandeth  of  an  inch.  Scratch  or  burr  it, 
or  wear  it  away,  and  you  make  the  precision 
tube  a little  lop-sided.  The  effect  will  be 
like  taking  one  of  the  little  screws  out  of  the 
balance  wheel  of  your  watch.  Don’t  be  sur- 
prised if  it  never  again  performs  as  well. 

Oil  the  outside  of  the  gun  every  time  after 
it  is  touched  with  hands.  All  human  skin  is 
slightly  moist,  and  some  of  the  skin-moisture 
is  salt,  which  will  cause  rust.  Keep  an  oily 
rag  hanging  nearby,  or  pushed  through  the 


trigger  guard  for  the  purpose.  Some  shooters 
wear  gloves  slightly  oiled  when  handling 
their  guns;  and  store  the  gloves  with  the 
gun. 

If  some  of  your  daintier  friends  won't  want 
to  handle  your  guns  because  of  getting  oil  on 
hands,  that  shows  how  far  they  have  drifted 
from  hard  realities. 

Don’t  forget  to  clean  the  face  of  the  bolt 
with  water;  and  to  dry  it  and  oil  it,  includ- 
ing the  primer  pin  hole.  Don't  forget  to  free 
the  gun  chamber  from  dirt  and  from  oil  and 
grease  by  special  use  of  a larger  patch  on 
your  rod,  for  the  purpose.  Don’t  take  apart 
a take-down  rifle  unless  you  have  to,  even 
for  cleaning.  They  never  go  back  together 
with  exactly  the  same  sighting  zero,  you 
know. 

A good  motor  oil  is  about  as  effective  a 
steel  protective  material  as  you  need  for 
short  storage  periods.  Clean,  pure  vaseline 
film  stays  in  place  over  longer  periods  with- 
out draining  off.  Of  course  the  standard- 
name  gun  oils  and  greases  are  usually  fairly 
good,  too. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  AN  ALBINO  DEER 


“Want  nu‘  to  shoot  your  horse?” 


A blanket  dropped  over  the  sleeping 
Poconos.  The  night-wind  ended  the 
interlude  of  twilight.  Here  and  there,  like 
puny  adventurers  in  the  broad  darkened 
forest,  the  lights  of  hunting  camps  awakened. 
The  first  day  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  season 
was  history. 

Dad  Keyes,  housekeeper  for  Forest  Echo 
Hunting  Club,  grinding  heavy  teeth  across 
a chew  of  cut-plug,  slammed  a steaming  dish 
of  turnips  and  potatoes  on  the  rough-plank 
table.  “There  she  is,  gents— woff  ’er  down!" 

No  soldiers  ever  more  willfully  obeyed  a 
command.  Fifteen  hungry  hunters  set  to  on 
Dad’s  tempting  dish,  and  the  kerosene  lamp 
that  lighted  the  feast  flickered  with  the 
breeze  of  passing  arms. 

“Wait  a minute!”  bawled  a tall,  lanky 
hunter,  who,  measured  by  softness  of  face 
and  delicacy  of  manner,  was  a professional 
man.  The  speaker  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Oh  yeah,”  Dad  Keyes  said,  slipping  into 
his  seat.  “There’s  a preacher  here  with  us. 
Reverend  Wind,  sound  off!” 

Automatically,  heads  lowered.  Reverently, 
prayers  soothed  forth.  And  immediately 
thereafter,  the  assault  on  the  turnips  flickered 
the  kerosene  lamp  again. 

The  busy  supper  was  enacted  in  the  long 
log-house  that  harbored  hunters  who  were 
members  of  Forest  Echo  Hunting  Associa- 
tion. The  room  was  insulated  from  wintry 
blasts  by  a layer  of  plywood,  which  material 
also  served  as  ceiling.  Pictures  of  hunts, 
maps,  gun-rack  filled  with  high-powered 
riflles,  clothes-hooks  covered  slovenly  with 
sweat-soaked  hunting  garbs,  a calendar,  an 
open-faced  cupboard  now  nearly  bare  of  con- 
tents, and  lastly  a large  Pyrene  fire-exting- 
uisher, clustered  the  walls.  The  room  had 
backwood’s  furnishings:  plank  bunks,  made 
restable  by  conventional  but  ancient  mat- 
tresses; a log  stove,  long,  heavy  looking, 
flanked  with  tin  on  three  sides;  battered 
chairs  that  were  by-products  of  some  ex- 
panding household  budget;  and  the  table, 
rough-hewn,  solid,  kerosene-lighted. 


Of  course  there  were  tales  to  be  told.  The 
best  part  of  outdoor  life — that  is,  compan- 
ionate outdoor  life — is  the  tale-session  in  a 
warm  and  smoke-filled  hunting  camp. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cleming.  “Ample”  Doc  (and  he 
was  well  named,  the  five  feet  six  and  two 
hundred  pounds  of  him),  inaugurated  the 
evening’s  tale-session.  Doc  had  a great  repu- 
tation as  a teller  of  tales  and  as  a practical 
jokester.  Cigar  in  hand,  he  unfolded  a yam 
about  a fellow  who  got  buck  fever  and 
couldn’t  shoot  at  a passing  buck  deer.  “And 
he  was  an  albino  deer,  to  boot,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

This  provoked  a chorus  of  “Gosh,  if  I’d 
have  had  a chance  like  that!”  “I’ve  never 
seen  an  albino  yet!”  “I’d  have  plugged  that 
fellow  as  sure  as  shootin’!” 

Dad  Keyes  was  very  serious.  He  broke 
forth  with,  “I  don’t  believe  I’d  shoot  an  albino 
deer!” 

“What!”  cried  the  Doc.  “Why  not?” 
“Well,  superstition,  that’s  all.  The  Indians 
used  to  worship  them.  They  claim  it’s  bad 
luck  to  shoot  one.” 

“Rubbish'” 

“That’s  right.  How  about  this  fellow  over 
at  Dingman’s.  He  shot  an  albino  deer.  Two 
days  later  they  found  him  dead.” 

This  provoked  a laugh.  “Yeh,”  said  the 
Doc.  “and  William  Jennings  Bryan  died  a 
few  weeks  after  he  tried  to  prove  man  didn’t 
come  from  the  ape.  So  what.”  Then,  noting 
the  solemn-faced  Reverend  nearby,  he  smiled, 
“What’s  your  opinion.  Reverend  Wind?” 

The  gaunt  preacher  spoke  through  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar:  “I’m  inclined  to  agree 
with  you.  Doctor.  Shoot  the  albino.  I’d  say.” 
It  was  the  preacher’s  first  stay  at  camp. 
In  fact,  it  was  his  initial  experience  as  a 
deer  hunter.  Raised  near  Philadelphia,  and 
having  spent  a totally  urban  life,  he  had 
never  seen  a deer.  All  had  intended  to  get 
laughs  out  of  him,  but  thus  far  he  had  be- 
haved like  a veteran.  He  was  the  type  of 


“We’vt*  grot  to  set  him!”  said  Doo. 


minister  who  was  out  to  show  the  boys  that 
men  of  his  profession  were  as  great  sports 
as  those  of  any  other  profession.  He  would 
have  been,  in  the  early  West,  as  one  of 
Peter  B,  Kyne’s  ‘soul-trappers’  with  an  ivory- 
handled  six-shooter  by  his  side. 

Dad  Keyes  shook  his  head.  “I’m  still  for 
letting  the  wild  devils  run,”  he  maintained. 

A gust  of  wind  announced  that  the  door 
had  opened.  A chill  swept  the  heat  of  the 
fire  into  temporary  obscurity.  Jim  Wayne, 
tall  and  heavy-set,  trudged  inside,  stamping 
the  circulation  back  into  his  feet.  He  was 
garbed  like  a hunter  with  the  traditional 
big  patch  of  bright  red  between  his  shoulder 
blades.  He  looked  glum.  Everybody  hailed 
him  in  merry  tones  for  he  was  well-liked. 
He  didn’t  belong  to  the  camp  but  farmed 
nearby,  being  a Pocono  native,  and  owend 
the  property  on  which  Forest  Echo  camp 
stood. 

Doc  bawled  out,  “Get  your  buck,  Jim?” 

“Yep.” 

“How  many  points?” 

“Eight.” 

Jim’s  voice  was  spiritless. 

“Heck,  you  don’t  sound  a bit  merry  about 
it.” 

“It  ain’t  the  buck  that’s  got  me  down.  The 
buck’s  a dandy.” 

“What’s  on  your  mind  then,  Jim?” 

“I’ll  see  you  later.  Doc.”  Then,  raising  his 
voice  as  if  in  a gust  of  energy,  ‘How  are  you 
boys  doing?” 

“We  ain’t,”  someone  announced. 

“Didn’t  any  of  you  get  a shot?” 

“Doc  saw  a doe,  he  said,”  Keyes  replied. 
“Most  of  the  boys  ain’t  even  seen  a rabbit.” 

“Well,  rabbits  is  scarce.  Anyhow  what 
good  would  it  do  to  see  one?  They  ain’t  in 
season.” 

“No,  but  it  kinda  lifts  the  morale  to  spot 
one.” 

Conversation  drifted  on,  encompassing 
divers  subjects  that  ranged  from  jokes  to  the 
inevitable  bear  stories. 

Jim  Wayne  drifted  from  the  crowd  and 
called  Doc  Cleming  to  him.  “Doc,  I got  a 
problem,”  he  said. 

“I  knew  you  had  something  on  your  mind,” 
Doc  replied.  “What’s  up?  Anything  I can 
do  to  help”” 

Jim’s  face  was  heavy,  his  eyes  misty,  cis 
he  answered,  “I  want  you  to  shoot  my  old 
white  horse  Katy.”  His  voice  was  earnest. 

Doc  started.  “Want  me  to  shoot  your 
horse?” 

“That’s  it.” 

“What  for?” 

“Old  age,  Doc.  She’s  a poor  old  soul.  And 
I’ve  got  so  attached  to  the  beast  that  I just 
can’t  do  the  job.” 

“I  understand,”  Doc  replied  kindly.  “Sure, 
I’ll  shoot  her.”  Then  his  eyes  focused  on 
Reverend  Wind,  who  smoked  a ciger  at  his 
roost  by  the  stove.  “By  thunder!”  he  whis- 
pered, struck  with  an  idea.  “Say  Jim,”  he 
said,  “will  you  leave  your  horse  in  the 
meadow  tomorrow?” 
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“Sure,  Doc,”  replied  Jim.  “Gladly  Only 
please  shoot  the  animal  real  merciful  like.  A 
swift  death,  please.  For  old  Jim,  eh?” 

“Sure!”  Doc  promised.  His  face  revealed 
an  unusual  excitement.  After  Jim  had  gone 
the  doctor  approached  the  group  who  chatted 
by  the  stove  and  waited  for  a lull  in  the 
conversation.  The  lull  was  long  coming,  for 
Reverend  Wind  was  elaborating  on  his  day’s 
experiences.  Nothing  had  happened  to  the 
man  but  the  old  preacher  had  a great  gift 
for  oratorical  discourse. 

I Finally  Doc  slipped  in.  “Well  boys,”  he 
announced,  “there’s  an  albino  deer  about.” 

His  companions  eyed  him  suspiciously. 
That  is,  all  save  Reverend  Wind,  who  be- 
trayed great  excitement. 

Of  course  most  of  the  boys  knew  Doc. 
They  knew  him  very  well.  They  also  recog- 
; nlzed  the  light  in  his  eyes,  the  nervous 
j twitch  of  his  mouth  that  just  bordered  on  a 
i smile.  They  ventured  a smile  in  return. 

“How  do  you  know  this.  Doc?”  the 
i Reverend  wondered. 

I “Jim  Wayne  just  told  me.” 

j The  preacher  uttered  “Gosh!” — which  was 
i as  close  as  he  ever  approached  to  a curse. 

; “Why  don’t  Jim  get  him?” 

“He’s  got  his  buck.” 

“That’s  right,  he  did  say  that.” 

Silence.  The  preacher  meditated.  Merry 
eyes  slanted  on  him.  “What  are  we  going  to 
do?”  Reverend  Wind  inquired  at  last. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  him,”  Doc  said,  throw- 
ing determination  into  his  voice. 

Dad  Keyes  took  up  the  cry.  “But  I’ve 
given  my  opinions  on  them  critters.  I’m  out.” 

“Jim  told  the  doctor,”  another  ventured. 
“Let  him  go  after  the  deer.” 

“I  second  that  motion,  in  all  fairness,” 
said  Reverend  Wind. 

“And,”  continued  the  voice,  “since  you  ain’t 
i ever  seen  a deer,  I motion  you  accompany 
' him  for  the  experience.” 

The  preacher  wavered.  “Now,  I hardly 
' think  that  would  be  fair — to  you  boys,”  he 
[ said. 

“That’s  agreable  to  us,”  the  boys  unani- 
mously agreed, 
i “Gosh,”  said  the  preacher. 

“Well,  that  settles  it.  You  won’t  back  out 
Reverend  Wind?” 

The  preacher  braced  his  shoulders.  “Cer- 
tainly not!”  he  retorted  staunchly. 

Dawn  never  came.  That  is,  night  melted 
into  a drab,  cheerless  grey,  and  this  grey 
was  to  be  the  day.  Clouds  of  mist  rolled 
over  the  steaming  forest.  A damp  chill  pre- 
vailed. The  laurel  and  rhododendron  were 
folded  by  the  cold.  Trees  stood  miserably 
and  silently  about,  as  grim  as  the  weather 
and  as  colorless  as  the  light-starved  sky. 

Doc  stepped  into  the  damp  chill,  his  30-06 
beneath  his  arm.  He  shuddered,  choked  to 
keep  a last  fragment  of  egg  in  his  stomach. 
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paused  to  strip  on  his  gloves.  "What  a mis- 
erable day,”  he  growled. 

Reverend  Wind  shivered  nervously  by  his 
side.  “Does  one  hunt  on  a day  like  this’’"  he 
asked. 

"Sure,”  Doc  replied.  “It’s  tough,  but  all  in 
the  game.” 

“It  is  miserable.  I guess  I'll  never  make 
a hunter.” 

Doc  decided  it  began  to  sound  like  a stall 
so  he  started  out  beneath  the  dripping 
birches.  “Come  on,”  he  called.  The  preacher 
stumbled  behind  him. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  get  lost  on  a day 
like  this,”  the  preacher  commented  after  a 
short  while 

Doc  pondered  over  this.  No,  he  told  him- 
self. it  wouldn't,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
great  care.  He  was  a poor  woodsman  as 
far  as  directions  were  concerned.  His  plan 
was  to  head  into  the  forest,  circle,  come  out 
in  the  rear  of  Jim  Wayne’s  pasture,  from 
which  point  no  buildings  were  visible.  Here 
he’d  shoot  his  albino  deer. 

The  forest  was  difficult  traveling.  Each 
tree  that  was  touched  responded  with  an  icy 
shower.  Shrubs  and  laurel  soaked  the  pants- 
legs.  The  cold  reached  its  damp  fingers 
through  every  crevice  of  the  hunting  gar- 
ments. 

Ordinary  woods-travel  was  difficult  for 
Doc.  Travel  when  each  tree  and  landmark 
appeared  identical  was  about  impossible.  Ere 
long  Doc  wished  for  a compass,  convinced 
he  was  lost.  He  said  nothing  but  stumbled 
and  weaved  through  the  net-work  of  wind- 
falls, scrub  oaks,  huckleberry  patches,  green 
briars,  laurels,  brush  and  vines  of  every  de- 
scription. He  wheezed  and  panted  and  blas- 
phemed, and  behind  him  the  preacher  did 
likewise,  substituting  a rather  ineffective 
“Gosh!”  for  the  doctor’s  more  vile  epithets. 

Doc  was  about  to  reveal  his  predicament 
when  he  noticed  a clearing  ahead.  And  in 
the  center,  contentedly  dibbling  wintergreen, 
was  a large  white  horse.  Doc  glowed  inward- 
ly. He  assumed  an  attitude  of  great  excite- 
ment, laid  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose,  point- 
ed. “The  albino!”  he  cried. 

The  preacher’s  eyes  widened.  He  looked 
as  directed.  He  spoke  with  difficulty.  “It’s  a 
little  foggy,”  he  whispered,  “but  that  does  so 
look  to  me  like  a horse.” 

“Horse  my  eye!  That’s  a deer!”  Doc  slowly 
elevated  his  rifle,  aimed,  fired.  The  explosion 


The  eold  reached  its  damp  finprers  throuirh  ever> 
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recoiled  him  into  the  preacher.  The  report 
of  the  gun  and  a loud  outcry  obviously  from 
no  other  species  than  the  domestic  horse 
filled  the  air  almost  simultaneously. 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  the  preacher.  “It  - it 
was  a horse!” 

His  eyes  grew  as  large  and  glaissy  as  mar- 
bles. “My  reputation!  Your  reputation!  Our 
reputation!” 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  cried  the  doctor. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  run  . . 

The  doctor  w'as  on  his  way,  thrashing  the 
brush. 

“Oh,  gosh!”  cried  the  preacher,  following 
him.  “It’s  me  for  home — not  camp — but  home! 
And  we  just  must  pay  for  that  horse!” 

Doc  smothered  a hearty  laugh,  keeping  it 
down  to  a smile.  Just  wait  until  the  boys 
at  camp  heard  the  story! 

The  trip  back  to  camp  seemed  long,  un- 
duly long.  Doc  cursed  the  day,  remarking 
to  himself  that  distance  even  lengthened  at 
such  miserable  periods  of  weather. 

Back  at  camp  most  of  the  boys  had  de- 
serted the  hunt  for  the  day  and  were  gath- 
ered about  a roaring  log  fire.  Reverend 
Wind  faced  these  men  with  a flushed  face 
and  obvious  signs  of  nervousness.  But  words 
failed  him,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  And  Doc,  unable  to  control  himself  any 
longer,  doubled  into  the  heartiest  guffaw  he 
had  ever  enjoyed. 

The  other  hunters  joined  Doc.  The  preacher 
was  grave.  “Don’t  luagh,  you  fools.”  he  cried, 
“the  doctor’s  hysterical.  He  pulled  a dreadful 
stunt.” 

Doc’s  merriment  continued  unbroken  until 
noon.  Then  Jim  Wayne  arrived,  as  damp  and 
gloomy  as  the  weather.  “You’re  a heck  of  a 
pal.”  he  told  Doc. 

The  laughter  ceased  abruptly.  The  room 
enjoyed  a strange  silence.  “Why,  what  do 
you  mean?”  the  doctor  wondered. 

“You  know.  Katie.” 

“Katie?”  Doc  echoed.  “Ain’t  she  dead?” 

“Dead?  She  was  nibbling  dried  grass  a 
minute  ago.” 

Doc  swallowed  hard.  "I  hit  her.  Sure  to 
hell  I hit  her.  Now  she  musta  been  nicked,  at 
least?” 

“You  ain’t  been  near  the  place.  Doc.  Cut 
your  joking.” 
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o sage  Orange  and  V(^ildlife 

By  Douslas  E.  Wade 


Throughout  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
exception  of  the  north  central  and  north- 
eastern counties,  remnants  of  Osage-orange 
(Madura  pomiferaj  hedges  and  individual 
trees  still  may  be  found.  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  Century,  before  barbed  wire  was 
invented,  Osage-orange  trees  were  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a living  fence  material.  Seed  com- 
panies in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  did  business 
on  a million  dollar  scale.  With  the  advent 
of  barbed  wire,  power  machinery,  increase 
of  land  values,  widening  of  highways,  inter- 
ference of  hedges  with  electrical  and  tele- 
phone lines,  the  discovery  that  Osage-orange 
was  an  alternate  host  for  San  Jose  scale,  and 
a tendency  toward  “slick  and  clean’’  farming, 
the  hedges  disappeared  rapidly. 

Many  wildlife  workers  have  recognized 
the  cover  value  of  this  plant.  Leopold  (4) 
writes  very  extensively  about  it.  Bogardus 
(1),  one  of  the  early  thinking  sportsmen,  in 
1874,  attributes  the  increase  of  bobwhite  quail 
in  the  Middlewest  to  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  growth  of  Osage-orange  hedges.  Van 
Dersal  (5)  has  recorded  that  the  fruit  has 
been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  Blacktailed 
deer,  and  that  it  has  been  utilized  by  the 
Crossbill  and  the  fox  squirrel.  Whitaker  (6) 
believed  that  this  plant  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  range  of  the  fox 
squirrel  into  the  prairie  regions  of  Kansas. 

While  engaged  in  fur  animal  work  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
make  repeated  observations  on  the  uses  of 
Osage-orange  by  wildlife.  Most  of  the  critical 
observations  were  confined  to  the  remnants 
of  a hedge  in  Snyder  County  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Penn’s  Creek  and  Middle  Creek. 


Gray  Squirrels  (liiiial  off  Okuko  apples  in  the  erotch 
of  tIliN  tree. 


IVIuskrat  pIimKehole  with  fragments  of  Osage-oranpre 
seed  coats  left  on  snow. 


In  the  Fall  of  1938,  a cursory  examination 
at  the  above  mentioned  spot  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  gray  squirrels  and  muskrats  were 
utilizing  the  seeds  of  fallen  Osage-orange 
fruit.  During  the  winter  of  1939-1940,  this 
same  spot  was  re-checked  on  four  different 
occasions  during  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  March.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, low  water  levels  facilitated  observations 
on  muskrat  holes.  Bits  of  “hedgeapples”  were 
found  in  the  entrances  of  holes,  on  slides, 
and  on  definite  trails  which  led  from  the 
holes  and  slides  to  the  hedge  trees.  Obser- 
vations in  January  and  March,  made  while 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  that  muskrats  had  made  use  of 
the  fallen  fruits. 

On  each  trip,  I had  flushed  pheasants,  rab- 
bits, gray  squirrels,  crows  and  small  birds 
from  under  the  hedge  trees.  The  evidence 
was  clear  that  gray  squirrels  had  found  this 
spot  a choice  feeding  ground.  The  crotches 
of  the  Osage-orange  trees  and  other  trees, 
entrances  to  den  holes,  and  ground  sites 
had  served  as  dining  tables.  Uneaten  por- 
tions and  fragments  of  the  fruit  were  visible 
in  crotches  and  den  entrances  as  high  as 
thirty  feet.  There  were  seven  known  pairs 
of  gray  squirrels  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
(roughly  two  acres  of  land). 

According  to  track  signs,  the  pheasants, 
rabbits,  crows  and  small  birds  had  dined  off 
the  shucklings  and  seeds  left  by  the  squir- 
rels, In  one  case,  there  was  indication  that 
a skunk  had  at  least  investigated  a pile  of 
fruit.  Farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  told 


me  that  they  suspected  certain  waterfowl 
had  eaten  the  fruit  during  the  fall.  I am 
unable  to  confirm  these  reports. 

Since  many  cover  and  food  plants  are 
subjected  to  damage  by  grazing  stock,  mice, 
and  rabbits,  I made  special  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate the  plant  from  this  angle.  There 
was  not  a single  observable  case  of  damage  j 

to  young  or  old  growth  by  mice  or  rabbits.  ‘ 

Although  I lack  evidence  on  the  reaction  of  ) 

farm  stock  to  Osage-orange,  it  is  my  recol- 
lection that  they  leave  it  strictly  alone.  This  >. 

may  be  due  to  the  very  sharp  thorns  which  | 

arm  the  plant  and  increase  its  value  as  1. 

cover. 

This  particuar  sturdy  hedge  fruited  well 
both  in  1938  and  1939.  During  the  fall  of  the 
latter  year  I estimated  that  there  were  about 
700  fruits  produced  by  33  trees.  On  January  j 
13,  1940,  I made  a careful  count  of  the  fruit 
present.  Six  “apples”  were  lodged  in  the 
trees;  on  the  ground  were  294  fruits.  The 
average  weight  of  66  of  these  apples,  picked 
at  random,  was  14.5  ounces.  The  heaviest 

g 

fruit  weighed  26  ounces,  the  lightest  four 
ounces.  Some  of  the  larger  fruits  calipered 
four  and  a half  inches  in  diamater.  A trip 
late  in  March,  revealed  that  146  fruits  re-  I 

mained  and  still  were  being  used  by  the  s 

squirrels.  I 

It  appears  that  Osage-orange  is  tolerable  ' 
to  a wide  range  of  soil  and  exposure  sites.  '' 

The  sturdy  hedge  is  annually  inundated  dur-  ^ 

ing  spring  floods  and  suffers  no  apparent  ^ 
harm.  Neither  has  it  suffered  any  noticeable  ' 
damage  from  light  fires.  It  also  does  well  ^ 
and  fruits  on  dry  gravelly  sites.  Propagation  * 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Owi^Tf*  “IwMlgreappIps”.  Some  of  these  apples  weighed 
26  ounces  and  calipered  A:Vz  inches  in  diameter. 
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Education  in  the  Snow 


By  Francis  W.  Warlow 


Tracks  led  into  this  hollow  loff. 

At  Carson  Long  Institute,  New  Bloom- 
field, Pa.,  each  Friday  afternoon  school 
is  cut  short — but  education  does  not  cease. 
The  younger  boys,  for  instance,  report  to 
various  clubs  whose  purpose  it  is  to  provide 
recreation  and  to  develop  hobbies.  There 
are  clubs  in  photography,  modeling,  and  hik- 
ing. 

The  last,  the  Hiking  Club,  concerns  me. 
I am  its  director;  but  I have  two  assistants, 
students  elected  democratically  by  club  mem- 
bers. One  of  them  is  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
other  the  Assistant  Shepherd.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  slavishly  follow  the 
practice  of  electing  a President,  a Vice- 
President,  a Secretary,  and  a Treasurer  as 
most  clubs  do;  we  have  few  executive  duties, 
no  correspondence,  and  no  dues.  We  do,  how- 
ever, have  a need  for  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish a shepherd;  so  we  elect  several. 


The  club  on  its  way  to  feed. 


Each  week  I select  an  objective:  a ridge 
crest  notable  for  its  view,  a quarry  revealing 
stratification  or  rock  folding,  a fossil  bank, 
a stream  valley  exemplifying  the  action  of 
moving  water,  a big  spring  whose  overflow 
is  choked  with  water  cress,  a pond  where 
frog  eggs  can  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  a 
patch  of  hepatica  or  wild  orchids,  a grouse 
covert,  or  a field  where  we  can  kick  out 
rabbits.  After  the  objective  is  announced, 
we  set  out  across  fields  or  along  woods  paths. 
I am  in  the  lead  setting  the  pace,  and  my 
Shepherds  are  in  the  rear  to  prevent  strag- 
gling and  to  inform  me  if  my  stride  is  too 
long. 

This  procedure  is  satisfactory  during  most 
of  the  year;  but  when  the  snow  flies  flowers 
have  disappeared,  water  is  icy  or  frozen,  and 
rock  structure  is  obscured.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  hike  objectives. 

We  have  laughed  and  thrilled  and  come  to 
understanding  before  a score  of  little  adven- 
tures in  wood  and  field,  on  ridge  and  in  val- 
ley. We  have  enjoyed  nature,  but  that  is 
not  enough;  for  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  any- 
thing— the  survival  of  perils  by  Pinocchio, 
Gary  Cooper,  or  Spencer  Tracy,  for  ex- 
ample— we  must  pay  some  sort  of  admission. 
To  continue  to  enjoy  the  dwindling  life  and 
scenery  still  resistant  to  the  encroachments 
of  man,  we  must  pay  admission  in  the  cur- 
rency of  conservation. 

Even  while  making  life  a cold  hardship, 
nature  is  still  pleasurable  to  the  senses.  The 
flakes  filter  silently  and  carelessly  down. 
They  caress  the  cheek  and  the  ground.  Im- 
perceptibly they  gather,  smoothing  the  earth’s 
harsh  contours  and  softening  the  starkness 
of  bare  tree  limbs.  Everywhere  is  a fairy- 
land of  powdery  beauty;  but  it  is  a frigid, 
secretive  beauty.  Everywhere  fallen  nuts, 
valiant  green  shoots,  and  ground  berries  are 
hidden  under  an  impersonal  whiteness,  mak- 
ing the  search  for  food  by  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  game  birds  a laborious  uncertainty. 

Dick  of  the  sympathetic  eyes,  now  a little 
watery  from  the  wind,  says:  “I  don’t  blame 
the  birds  for  going  south  in  the  winter.  If 
I had  to  stick  my  head  in  the  snow  and  root 
around  for  my  meals  three  times  a day.  I’d 
fly  south  too.” 

It  is  true;  winter  can  be  uncomfortable. 
By  contrast,  the  warming  promise  of  spring, 
the  ripeness  of  summer,  and  the  flaming  swan 
song  of  autumn  are  festive.  Bright  birds 
sing  joyously;  trees  are  fat  with  leaves,  green 
and  then  yellow  and  red;  and  flowers — weeds 
too,  God  bless  them — speckle  the  earth  with 
color.  These  seasons  are  like  holidays  in  our 
towns  and  cities  when  flags  are  out;  when 
gay  crepe  paper  is  on  floats,  on  porches,  and 
in  store  windows;  and  when  bands  and 
orchestras  play  in  the  open  air.  Or  perhaps 
they  are  like  circus  days.  The  circus  comes 
to  town  with  a surge  of  excitement  and 
triumphs.  After  it  leaves,  we  must  all  re- 
sume our  matter-of-fact  lives.  There  is  al- 
ways the  day  after  which  calls  us  back  to 
work  or  to  school.  However,  many  of  us 
would  like  to  live  a year  of  holidays  or  to 


View  smith  from  l.imcstoiio  Kidtro  ovrr  tin*  vallry 
in  which  Carson  I.om;  anil  the  town  of  New  Itloom- 
fh-lil  lie. 


follow  the  circus,  most  of  us  must  work  and 
stay  at  home. 

And  so  it  is  with  wild  animals  and  the 
less  colorful  and  song-full  birds.  Their  home 
is  among  us  all  year.  They  have  a share  in 
the  more  carefree  seasons,  but  they  stay  on 
in  winter  and  live  their  lives  restricted  by 
cold  and  want.  With  snow  the  realization 
of  all  this  comes  home  to  the  Hiking  Club. 
It  is  urged  to  help  its  wild  neighbors  through 
to  the  gaiety  of  another  spring. 

Then  it  is  that  we  get  permission  from  our 
Game  Protector  Hugh  H.  Groninger  of  Perry 
County,  and  his  deputy,  William  S.  Briner, 
to  call  for  several  bags  of  game  food  at  a 
local  mill.  The  bags  of  unshelled  com  and 
of  mixed  grains  are  deposited  outside  my 
door  on  the  campus.  They  give  us  objectives 
on  winter  Fridays.  We  draw  upon  their  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


One  of  onr  ubelters. 
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A GARDEN  FOR  BIRDS 


Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  do  not  love 
birds  and  who  are  not  willing  to  make 
some  effort  to  keep  these  feathered  songsters 
about  the  home  and  garden;  but  fewer  still 
are  they  who  do  make  conscientious  plans 
and  efforts  to  do  just  that. 

Doubtless,  many  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  many  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
which  furnish  food,  particularly  winter  foods, 
for  birds  are  among  our  most  beautiful  orna- 
mental plants.  These  could,  and  most  cer- 
tainly should,  be  more  generously  incorpor- 
ated in  lawn  and  garden  plantings.  Not  only 
will  such  plants  attract  and  hold  birds  but, 
in  addition,  you’ll  long  enjoy  colorful  flowers, 
leaves,  fruits  and  bark.  Not  only  that — 
you’ll  soon  learn  that  this  particular  kind 
of  garden  offers  much  less  in  maintenance 
time  and  trouble  than,  perhaps,  any  other. 

Aside  from  the  appeal  of  birds  to  our 
esthetic  side  is,  of  course,  the  well  known 
economic  value  of  them.  An  indispensible 
adjunct  in  the  horticultural  realm  we  could 
much  better  afford,  with  infinitely  more 
pleasure,  to  devote  more  time  and  effort  to 
the  creation  of  congenial  surroundings  for 
birds  than  to  purchase  and  apply  insecticides. 

The  fundamental  musts  in  attracting  birds 
are  protection,  food,  water  and  nesting  sites. 
Protection,  in  a great  measure,  food  and  nest- 
ing sites  may  be  largely  supplied  by  judicious 
selection  of  plant  material  about  the  house 
and  garden.  The  arrangement  of  such  plant- 
ings with  relation  to  the  home,  drives,  etc., 
is,  of  course,  important  if  an  eye  appealing, 
harmonious  picture  is  to  be  achieved.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  plant 
arrangement  and  it  is  suggested  that  a land- 
scape architect  be  consulted  if  one  is  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  this  operation.  How- 
ever, helpful  suggestions  and  even  plans  may 
be  secured  from  more  than  a few  leading 
garden  magazines. 


Far  too  many  homes  are  overplanted  with 
evergreens.  No  complementary  colors,  shapes 
and  textures  are  present  to  soften  the  cold, 
formal  and  often  uninviting  air  of  these 
plants.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  give  the  feeling  of  life  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter  but  it  is  true,  also,  that 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  seasonal 
changes  our  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  take 
on  each  year.  Interplanted  with  deciduous 
plants  will  surely  enhance  whatever  glory 
evergreens  hold  for  you. 

Let  us  take  a look  at  a few  of  the  more 
common  plants  useful  both  in  ornamental  and 
bird  attracting  plantings.  To  name  a few, 
with  emphasis  in  fall  and  winter  value,  we 
start  with  Black  Hawk  (Virburnum  pruni- 
folium). 

Black  Hawk  is  found  most  generally  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  locally  over  much  of  it.  Because  of  its 
many  good  habits  it  deserves  to  be  planted 
extensively.  Attractive  white  flowers  in  May, 
dark  green  leaves  and,  best  of  all,  late  hang- 
ing clusters  of  dark  blue,  fleshy  fruits 
(drupes)  eagerly  sought  after  by  many  birds. 
As  a tall  growing  hedge,  easily  controlled 
by  pruning,  or  a single  specimen  it  is  superb. 
Perfectly  hardy  and  disease  resistant. 

Probably  more  individuals  of  more  species 
feed  upon  the  common  elderberry  (Sambucus 
canadensis)  than  any  other  plant.  As  a fall 
and  early  winter  food  it  stands  supreme.  If 
lawns  and  gardens  are  not  too  small  to  accept 
them  these  plants  certainly  deserve  a place. 
The  white  flowers  are  of  very  sweet  odor. 
There  are  forms  with  handsome,  deep  cut 
leaves  and  another  with  pretty,  bright,  crim- 
son berries. 

The  common,  native  dogwood  (Cornus 
florida)  is  quite  popular  but  still  under- 
planted.  Red  branches  in  a winter’s  snow 
enliven  any  scene  where  they  grow.  Masses 
of  white  flowers  in  April  or  May  still  con- 


tinue to  beckon  visitors  to  parks  and  woods. 
Fewei;  people,  of  course,  observe  the  attrac- 
tive red  fruits  which  finally  appear  where 
flowers  bloomed.  Now  these  fruits,  properly 
drupes,  are  eaten  by  at  least  twenty  species 
of  birds  including  grouse  and  wild  turkeys. 
This  is  an  important  volunteer,  game  food 
plant.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot 
avoid  seeing  how  squirrels,  too,  will  cut  up 
the  fruits  for  a delectable  morsel  found 
within  the  hard  seed  coat. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  song  birds  pounce 
upon  the  fruits  of  Arrowwood  (Viburnum 
dentatum)  in  early  fall.  This  is  an  especially 
attractive  plant  bearing  small,  very  round, 
blue  fruits.  The  foliage  is  especially  attrac- 
tive and  the  plant  of  good  habit.  It  grows 
best  in  a somewhat  shaded  and  damp  loca- 
tion. Finches,  flickers,  waxwings  and  thrash- 
ers are  fond  of  the  berries.  A handsome 
plant  worthy  of  every  effort  to  create  a con- 
genial situation  for  it. 

If  you  should  desire  to  screen  off  an  un- 
pleasant view,  cover  an  unsightly  building 
or  create  a shady  spot  for  a summer  day’s 
retreat  have  you  ever  thought  how  doubly 
effective  would  be  the  common  wild  grape 
(Vitis  cordifolia)?  And  if  you’ll  give,  each 
spring,  just  a little  time  to  an  intelligent 
pruning  of  these  vines  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  wealth  of  light  blue  fruit  suspended 
from  such  vines.  Not  only  that — ^but  more 
birds  will  visit  these  vines  daily  than  you 
ever  believed  were  in  your  community. 
They’ll  come,  too,  until  every  last  grape  is 
gone.  And  this  last  grape  will,  probably, 
disappear  upon  a wish  that  you  had  planted 
more  of  them.  Attractive,  shade  giving 
leaves,  vigorous,  disease  resistant,  hardy  and 
easily  grown  are  a few  more  of  its  attributes. 

Another  useful,  easily  grown,  vigorous  vine 
is  the  common  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia).  It  is  especially  evident  in 
early  fall  when  the  leaves  take  on  a bril- 
liant red  which  can  be  seen  for  a mile.  At 
least  ten  species  of  song  birds  visit  this  vine 
for  its  small,  dark  blue  berries. 

An  unpruned  specimen  or  wild  growing 
thicket  of  native  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  sp.) 
offers  just  about  everything.  Given  room, 
this  small  tree  takes  on  fine  form,  produces 
a wealth  of  pretty,  white  flowers  which,  in 
turn,  are  followed  by  red  fruits  resembling 
miniature  apples.  The  added  advantage  of 
long,  stiff,  sharp  pointed  thorns  is  appreciat- 
ed by  birds  as  an  escape  from  enemies.  It 
affords,  too,  a place  to  safely  nest. 

Sumacs  are,  probably,  better  known  than 
most  plants  but,  it  is  apparent,  few  have 
given  thought  to  their  potentialities  as  orna- 
mental shrubs.  However,  these  can  be  the 
brightest  in  any  kind  of  a garden  and  they 
will,  generally,  excite  praise  and  admiration 
by  their  brilliant,  fall  plumage.  The  seed 
heads  remain  to  add  a bit  of  warmth  to  a 
snow  covered  earth — in  addition  to  filling 
many  an  empty  stomach  of  our  bird  friends. 
At  least  fifteen,  well  known  songsters  feed 
upon  these  seeds.  In  the  wild  garden  this 
plant  is  delightful  and  no  mistake  will  be 
made  in  planting  it.  It  is  hardy  and  stands 
abuse.  A poisonous  member  of  this  family 
(Rhus  vernix)  will,  of  course,  be  avoided. 
The  fruit  of  this  individual  is  white  or  yel- 
lowish white  which  makes  it  easy  to  identify. 
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Redstart  feeding  young. 


Of  particular  interest  and  value  to  the  bird 
gardener  is  a plant  not  so  commonly  known, 
jthe  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  multiflora).  Easily 
grown  it  makes  a most  formidable  barrier 
and  as  a dog  proof  hedge  it  is  perfect.  The 
small,  white  flowers,  with  bright  yellow 
anthers,  are  very  pretty  although  not  as 
pretentious  as  its  more  aristocratic  relative — 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  However,  it  is  apparent 
that,  with  the  coming  of  winter,  birds  soon 

I learn  of  the  simple  goodness  of  the  many 
seeded  hips  which  adorn  the  plant  in  great 
number.  Like  grapes,  birds  will  seek  out  the 
last,  single  fruit. 

Among  small  trees  are  a host  of  orna- 
mental beauties  which,  like  shrubs,  have  a 
i distinct  value  to  our  bird  friends.  All  have 
an  especial  appeal  even  if  they  lacked  fruit 
of  any  sort.  To  name  a few — Persimmon, 
Mulberry,  Mt.  Ash,  Sassafrass,  Black  Gum, 
Mackberry,  Amelanchier  (Juneberry),  Flow- 
ering Crabapple  and  Holly.  Most  of  the  ab- 
breviated list  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  given, 
are  to  be  found  growing  wild  in  many  regions 
throughout  the  State. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Per- 
simmon Tree.  As  an  all  around,  small  tree  it 
is  supreme.  Of  attractive  form,  beautiful, 
clean  foliage  it  possesses  many  of  the  im- 
portant requisites  of  shade  trees.  You’ll  be 
amazed  at  the  loads  of  fruits  this  tree  pro- 
duces; and  further  amazed  at  the  flocks  of 
birds  of  all  sizes  and  species  which  make  this 
fruit  a winter’s  diet.  Best  of  all,  too,  the  fruit 
hangs  far  into  the  winter  and  is  available 
I when  snow  covers  the  earth.  I have  observed 
! more  than  150  song  birds  on  a cluster  of  three 
trees — eating  fruit  at  the  same  time. 


The  list  of  food  plants  is  imposing  and 
certainly  no  attempt  is  now  made  to  exhaust 
such  inventory.  If  your  hikes  over  flelds  and 
into  woods  is  one  of  observation  rather  than 
one  of  exercise  you  can  hardly  return  with- 
out having  discovered  something  of  interest 
and  value  for  your  bird  garden. 

No  plant  not  commonly  found  or  easily 
secured  is  used  on  the  sketch.  Ten  of  the 
thirteen  species  grow  wild  in  most  counties 
and  can  be  transplanted  quiet  readily.  It  will 
be  noted  that  no  summer  food  plants  are 
included  but  this  may  be  altered  to  include 
such  plants  as  cherries,  mulberries,  etc. 

The  accompanying  sketch  may  be  helpful 
in  portraying  how  food  plants  might  be  used 


in  home  plantings.  The  plan  is  suggestive 
only  and  could  be  endlessly  changed  to  meet 
varying  lot  and  space  conditions  as  well  as 
personal  temperments. 

Believing  that  some  will  demand  space 
for  flowers,  generous  areas  are  given  for 
these  plants.  In  addition  to  the  spaces  mark- 
ed, additional  annual  and  perennial  flower 
plants  may  be  used  througnout  the  shrub 
borders. 

Here,  then,  is  a fine  opportunity  to  give 
vent  to  your  artistic  temperament,  enhance 
the  good  appearance  and  value  of  your  prop- 
erty while  giving  bits  of  sugar  to  your  song- 
ster friends.  They’ll  thank  you  over  and  over 
again  and  again. 


Key  to  a suggested  piantins:  plan. 

1.  Common  Persimmon.  2.  Flowering  Crabapple.  3.  Juniper  vir.  (Red  Cedar).  4.  Spieehush.  5.  Harberr>  . (>.  Surnae.  7.  Japanese  Rose.  H.  ('mnnion  Klder- 
berry,  9.  Arrowwood  (Virburnum  den.)  10.  Flowering  Doffwood.  11.  Black  Hawk  (Virburnum  pninifoliuiii).  12.  Hawthorn.  13.  ihl  Rose  or  irluiriana 

Rose. 
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Every  normal  man  has  some  kind  of  job.  Even  if  he  is  very 
rich  and  has  no  need  to  do  ordinary  work,  yet  the  wary  care 
of  his  money  is  a task  in  itself.  Of  all  the  jobs  known  to  me,  one 
seems  to  rank  above  all  others  in  difficulty  and  thanklessness.  It 
is  likewise  work  which  entails  hardship  and  considerable  personal 
danger.  And  the  holder  of  it,  as  things  are  now  in  many  localities, 
often  suffers  from  wholly  underserved  unpopularity.  The  man  I 
mean  is  the  game  warden.  And  if  he  is  the  right  kind,  he  is  the 
sportsman’s  best  friend.  If  he  is  really  worthy  of  his  important 
office,  he  should  be  recognized  everywhere  for  what  he  truly  is. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  had  no  game  laws,  we  would  very  soon 
have  no  game — even  rabbits  would  be  as  scarce  as  dodos.  These 
are  wise  and  necessary  laws.  Such  regulations  are  usually  drawn 
up  each  year  by  state  game  commissions  with  the  sanction  of  the 
state  legislatures.  In  other  words,  the  people,  through  their  duly 
accredited  representatives,  make  the  laws. 

There  are  also  Federal  regulations  for  migrating  wildfowl.  It 
seems  understood  that  a state  owns  the  game  in  it  if  it  stays  there; 
but  if  it  migrates  in  season,  the  Government  owns  it.  And  when  it 
passes  from  one  country  to  another,  the  two  governments  concerned 


try  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  concerning  regulations 
touching  this  game. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  high-handed.  It  is  decent  and  regular. 

The  average  man  in  America  is  left  more  free  to  hunt  than  is 
any  other  civilized  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a sport 
that  is  enjoyed  in  varying  degrees  by  rich  and  poor.  It  is  in  our 
free  country  truly  a people’s  sport.  And  our  people  have  made  h 
laws  regulating  that  sport  in  order  to  perpetuate  it.  V 

As  is  proper,  these  laws  vary  in  practically  all  the  states.  Local  ■ 
conditions  determine  their  exact  nature.  Every  state  has  its  own  I 
game  laws  printed  for  each  season,  and  every  buyer  of  a hunting  1 
license  is  supplied  with  a copy.  Moreover,  complete  seasons,  bag  P 
limits  and  other  pertinent  matters  are  given  wide  publicity  by  ■ 
newspapers  and  by  sporting  magazines.  Any  honest  man  who  is  a K 
hunter  would  have  a hard  time  not  knowing  the  law. 

But  human  nature  is  such  that  whenever  we  make  a law,  even 
though  we  ourselves  make  it,  we  have  to  hire  some  one  to  enforce  ! i 
it.  This  is  true  of  practically  all  laws,  and  is  especially  so  of  game  ■ 
laws.  In  some  states  the  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  H 
game  wardens;  in  others,  the  power  is  delegated  to  the  chief  game  m 
warden.  Sometimes  organizations  of  sportsmen  make  recommenda-  B 
tions  of  the  men  they  wish  appointed.  B 

It  makes  little  difference  how  such  a man  gets  his  position.  When  ■ 
once  he  is  sworn  in,  he  immediately  becomes  a representative  of  ■ 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  He  represents  the  people's  will.  And  he 
is  the  best  friend  of  the  true  sportsman,  the  law-abiding  hunter. 
Just  as  the  policeman  and  the  highway  patrolman  protect  our  lives 
and  property  from  thieves  and  other  scoundrels,  so  the  game  war- 
den protects  our  game,  and  in  so  doing  protects  our  hunting.  If  it 
were  not  for  him,  all  of  us  who  love  this  hardy  recreation  might  f* 
just  as  well  hang  our  guns  on  the  wall.  L 

By  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  amid  the  lonely 
dangers  of  the  wilderness,  it  is  the  warden’s  chief  business  to  'I 
hunt  down  the  violators  of  the  people’s  laws.  His  work  is  full  of  1 
real  hardships,  sometimes  of  great  peril,  of  almost  constant  dealing 
with  the  kind  of  people  that  we  like  to  avoid.  We  owe  him  a debt 
of  gratitude  that  is  unpaid.  In  a genuine  sense,  the  whole  outdoor 
sporting  fraternity  is  dependent  on  him  for  its  sport. 

He  is  the  active  and  accommodating  friend  of  the  hunter  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  do  the  right  thing;  and  in  dealing  with  the 
hunter  who  breaks  the  law,  the  game  warden  is  never  his  enemy. 

He  is  only  a just  and  fearless  man  doing  his  duty.  I have  rarely  » 

met  a game  warden  who  did  not  make  me  feel  that  he  was  holding 
down  the  hardest  kind  of  job,  and  doing  so  like  a man.  ; 

‘‘Why,  yes,”  you  may  agree,  “these  are  good  guys,  but  what  are  i 
we  supposed  to  do  about  it?” 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  obey  the  law,  so  that  the 
warden  can  put  you  completely  out  of  his  mind  as  a violator. 
This  is  the  primary  way  to  cooperate  with  him.  This  in  itself 
upholds  his  hands.  I also  believe  that  we  should  cease  to  regard 
him  as  just  another  man  with  a job.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  is 
working  for  us. 

He  holds  what  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most  honored, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital,  positions  in  any  community. 

He  guards  what  we  hold  dear;  he  is  the  sleepless  sentinel  of  our 
sport.  Everything  that  he  does  is  for  our  good.  And  not  only  ^ 
does  he  put  the  fear  of  God  into  lawbreakers,  but  he  studies  the 
needs  of  game,  he  feeds  it,  he  rescues  it  in  time  of  drought,  flood 
and  blizzard.  Throughout  the  year  he  is  our  game’s  best  friend  as 
well  as  ours. 

I know  that  there  are  some  rascally  game  wardens.  With  such 
men,  the  duty  of  good  sportsmen  is  to  see  that  they  lose  office. 

As  in  any  field,  there  are  trimmers  and  those  who  play  to  their 
favorites.  But  the  vast  majority  of  these  men  are  altogether 
worthy  of  their  positions. 

Some  of  my  happiest  associates  have  been  with  game  wardens. 
Most  of  them  are  deeply  read  in  wood  lore.  In  administering  the 
law  they  are  stern  and  unwavering,  as  they  should  be,  for  they  are 
trusted  public  servants.  Yet  many  hunters  hate  to  see  a warden. 

If  they  are  honest,  he  is  their  best  friend.  And  if  he  is  a real  one, 
he  merits  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  friendship  from  the 
sporesmen. 

ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 
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GOVERNOR  JAMES 
APPOINTS 
TWO  NEW 
COMMISSIONERS 


HON.  O.  BEN  GIPPEE 


j hat  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  made  a 
wise  choice  in  his  appointment  of  the  two 
ne’v  members  of  the  Game  Commission  is 
evidenced  by  the  wide  experience  both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  had.  not  only  in  the 
field  of  conservation  but  in  a diversity  of 
business  and  professional  fields. 

Commissioner  O.  Ben  Gipple,  for  instance, 
has  had  a very  excellent  forestry  back- 
ground, having  graduated  from  State  College 
Forestry  School  in  1915.  Such  knowledge 
naturally  will  make  him  invaluable  to  the 
Commission  in  view  of  its  large  land  hold- 
ings. 

Before  the  World  War,  in  which  he  served. 
Commissioner  Gipple  was  employed  by  the 
Wheeler-Dusenberry  Lumber  Company  in 
various  capacities.  He  is  also  an  experienced 
land  engineer  and  surveyed  considerable 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Even  in  those  early  days  he  and  his 
forest  associates  were  broadminded  enough 
to  appreciate  the  relation  of  game  and  proper 
forest  management,  and  carried  on  in  a small 
way  programs  of  improvement  cuttings,  etc., 
which  are  being  undertaken  on  a much  larger 
scale  today. 

Although  he  is  familiar  with  and  interested 
in  all  phases  of  conservation,  his  particular 
interests  are  in  land  management  and  con- 
servation education.  He  was  instrumental  in 


promoting  and  is  manager  of  the  Wildlife 
Syndicate,  which  has  prepared  and  distribut- 
ed the  fine  educational  sketches  of  birds  and 
mammals  from  the  gifted  pen  of  that  nation- 
ally known  wildlife  artist,  Earl  Poole  of  the 
Reading  Public  Museum.  These  illustrations 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  GAME 
NEWS. 

In  his  professional  and  business  experience. 
Commissioner  Gipple  has  to  his  credit  eight 
years  in  the  finance  investment  business, 
several  years  of  public  relations  work,  and 
six  years  of  newspaper  experience.  He  has 
been  active  in  various  sportsmen's  clubs  for 
some  years,  and  in  the  State  Federation  has 
served  on  numerous  committees.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Federation. 

The  training  and  experience  of  Commis- 
sioner G.  I.  Phillips  of  Alexandria,  mostly 
in  engineering  and  business  fields,  will  be 
tremendously  valuable  to  the  Commission. 
Not  only  has  Commissioner  Phillips  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a hunter  and  fisherman: 
he  has  been  an  ardent  conservationist,  and 
has  long  taken  a keen  interest  in  sportsmen’s 
affairs.  Proof  of  this  is  evidenced  by  his 
membership  in  the  Harry’s  ’Valley  Rod  & 
Gun  Club  since  1908,  and  his  affiliation  with 
the  Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and  For- 
estry Association  ever  since  its  organization. 

Commissioner  Phillips  graduated  from 
Mercersburg  Academy  in  1900,  and  from 
Princeton  University  in  1904.  He  was  con- 
struction engineer  for  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  for  five 
years;  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Butler  Street  Railway  for  three  years;  and 
District  Superintendent  of  the  West  Penn 
Power  Company  of  Sewickley  for  four  years. 
He  also  pursued  farming  and  other  interests, 
and  has  been  owner  and  operator  of  a dairy 
farm  since  1917. 

Always  endeavoring  to  pass  on  to  younger 
generations  the  things  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
he  has  long  worked  diligently  with  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  and  was  President  of  the 
Juniata  Valley  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
for  three  years.  He  has  also  been  Chairman 
of  the  Buildings  & Grounds  Committee  of 
the  Barree  Girl  Scout  Association  since  1936. 


HON.  (;.  I.  rmi.i  n-s 


In  his  home  town  of  Alexandria  he  has 
held  the  position  of  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Basalt  Trap  Rock  Company, 
the  Alexandria  Fire  Clay  Company,  and  the 
Alexandria  Water  Company  for  a consider- 
able number  of  years.  He  also  was  Treasurer 
and  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library  and  School 
Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Alexandria- 
Porter  Township  Joint  School  Board,  both  for 
fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Gipple's  appointment  is  the  third  from 
the  Harrisburg  area.  His  two  predecessors, 
the  late  James  H.  Worden  and  William  B. 
McCaleb,  who  is  still  living  and  very  actively 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
together  served  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a total  of  27  years.  Mr.  Worden’s 
service  began  with  the  appointment  of  the 
original  Commission  in  November.  1896.  He 
continued  until  November  1910.  a total  of 
14  years,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  McCaleb 
in  February  1911.  who  served  until  March 
1924.  or  13  years.  Mr.  McCaleb  was  a vice- 
president  of  the  Commission  for  several  years 
during  the  period  when  Honorable  John  M. 
Phillips  of  Pittsburgh  was  the  President. 

Commissioner  Phillips  is  the  first  of  the  45 
sportsmen  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mission since  it  was  organized  44  years  ago- 
to  come  from  Huntingdon  County. 
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One  of  the  many  Whistling  Swans  shot  mistakenly 
for  geese  by  Somerset  County  hounters  during  the 
past  season.  It  was  a costly  mistake. 


1940  HUNTING  BAG  SATISFACTORY 

Commission  Awaiting  Game-kill  Reports 

Pennsylvania  nimrods  especially  deer  and 
bear  hunters  did  quite  well  during  the  past 
season  according  to  preliminary  field  reports. 
However,  final  figures  tabulated  from  hun- 
ter’s game-kill  reports,  which  are  due  now, 
will  give  a true  picture  of  the  season’s  suc- 
cess. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  the  deer  kill  will 
be  cannot  be  ascertained  as  yet.  Indications 
are  that  the  total  number  bagged  will  estab- 
lish a new  high  record,  also  that  hunters 
generally  seem  to  have  complied  with  the 
Commission’s  request  to  hunt  in  over-popu- 
lated areas,  particularly  around  farms  ad- 
jacent to  the  mountains  where  deer  have 
caused  so  much  damage.  The  previous  high 
record  was  171,662  in  1938. 

That  the  deer  in  many  sections  were  thin- 
ned out  goes  without  saying,  and  the  Com- 
mission appreciates  the  cooperation  it  receiv- 
ed from  the  hunters.  Observations  will  be 
made  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring 
to  determine  what  effect  the  season  had  on 
the  herd  in  general,  and  subsequent  reports 
of  these  findings  will  be  announced  later. 

Bear  hunters  also  had  an  excellent  season, 
although  the  fact  that  the  animals  were  wide- 
ly scattered  in  search  of  food  probably  means 


Photo  by  Earl  Smith 

Carcass  of  bear  killed  illegally  during  past  deer 
season  on  Game  Lands  No.  28.  The  hide  was  re- 
moved and  stolen,  and  the  carcass  left  to  waste. 


Wildlife  Week  has  been  set  for  April 
14,  1941,  and  the  Commission  urges 
every  sportsmen’s  organization  in  the 
State  to  lay  plans  to  make  it  a greater 
event  than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 


a slightly  lower  kill  than  last  year,  when  535 
were  recorded.  Game  Protectors  reported 
more  bear  hunters  afield  than  they  ever  saw 
before. 

Reports  of  small  game  hunting,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  left  the  Com- 
mission about  equally  as  confused  as  were 
many  hunters.  However,  in  view  of  bad 
hunting  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  more  limited  time  hunters  could 
spend  afield  due  to  working  conditions,  small 
game  hunters  on  the  whole  fared  pretty  well. 
The  bad  breeding  season  cut  down  the  game 
supply,  but  early  estimates  show  that  most 
species,  with  the  exception  of  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants, and  wild  turkeys,  were  more  abundant 
than  during  the  previous  year.  Rabbits 
showed  up  unusually  scarce  in  many  sections; 
in  other  areas  they  were  quite  abundant. 
Squirrels,  grouse  and  waterfowl  were  more 
plentiful;  woodcock  much  scarcer. 

Only  one  thing,  as  usual,  tended  to  mar 
the  seasons,  both  large  and  small.  Hunting 
accidents,  both  fatal  and  nonfatal,  occurred 
despite  repeated  warnings  of  the  Commission 
to  be  careful  while  afield.  On  the  basis  of 
data  so  far  available,  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  big  game 
hunters  gave  a much  better  account  of  them- 
selves this  year  than  last,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  probably  three  times  as  many 
deer  were  killed.  Nevertheless,  18  persons 
apparently  lost  their  lives  by  gunfire  during 
the  regular  big  season  as  compared  with  22 
last  season.  During  1931,  when  a similar 
statewide  open  season  on  bucks  and  does  was 
declared,  37  persons  were  killed.  That  figure 
considerably  dwarfs  the  mortality  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  season  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, speaks  very  well  for  big  game  hun- 
ters. Obviously  they  are  beginning  to  exer- 
cise more  caution.  Another  way  of  looking  at 
the  picture  and  to  prove  that  hunting  is  not 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  it  would  appear  from 
these  figures;  is  to  compare  the  mortality 
during  the  twelve  day  big  game  season  with 
the  24  persons  who  lost  their  lives  in  Penn- 
sylvania over  the  Christmas  Holidays  alone 
by  automobiles.  In  the  case  of  small  game 
hunting  accidents,  regrettably,  the  mortality 
this  year  exceeded  that  of  last;  25  fatal  ac- 
cidents occurred  this  season  as  against  22 
last  season. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  whatever  for 
so  much  carelessness,  and  unless  hunters  of 
the  Commonwealth  take  heed  of  the  Com- 
mission’s safety  warnings,  the  time  may  come 
when  still  more  drastic  legislation  will  have 
to  be  enacted  in  an  effort  to  eliminte  care- 
lessness. It  appears  obvious  that  the  big  game 
hunters  have  taken  heed  of  these  repeated 
warnings,  and  the  Commission  hopes  the 
small  game  fellows  will  follow  their  example 
next  season. 


There  was  no  exoiise  for  mistaking  a swan  for  this, 
the  Canada  Goose. 


WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 

The  Sixth  National  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference will  be  held  this  year  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  February  17,  18  and  19,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Peabody  Hotel.  Details  of  the 
program  are  being  worked  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  both  of  which  organizations  are 
sponsoring  the  conference. 

The  three-day  get-together  will  consist  of 
two  types  of  meetings — the  general  sessions 
and  technical  sessions.  At  the  general  ses- 
sions questions  of  fundamental  interest  in 
conservation  will  be  discussed  by  leading 
authorities.  At  the  technical  sessions  the  re- 
sults on  scientific  investigation  into  specific 
problems,  many  of  them  developed  at  the 
general  sessions,  will  be  disclosed  by  out- 
standing technical  workers.  There  will  be 
many  related  meetings  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Conference  as  well  as  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  and 
other  features. 


“I  estimate  there  were  about  79  deer  killed 
on  S.  G.  L.  159  during  the  past  season,  and 
there  are  plenty  left. — Joseph  L.  Budd. 


Another  bear,  a 250  pounder,  killed  Illegally  during 
the  deer  season  in  Elk  County. 
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Powerful  bear  trap  confiscate!  from  a Huffhesville,  R.  I).  1 resident  some  months  ajro.  He  was 
obser^'ed  by  Game  Protectors  Jesse  C.  Newcomer  and  Frank  Crosliy  settirijr  the  illegal  device 
in  a path  about  supper  time  one  evening.  The  followinp:  day  he  was  arrested  for  usin?  a steel 
trap  to  take  a bear  in  closed  season.  He  paid  SIOO.OO  fine.  He  had  taken  a bear  in  this  same 
trap  a few  days  before,  and  the  officers  confiscated  seven  quarts  of  bear  meat.  A trap  like 
this  would  not  only  break  a man’s  leg,  but  probably  sever  it. 


AFTERMATH  OF  THE  SEASON 

By  The  Editor 

Another  large  game  season  is  over,  and 
Pennsylvania’s  great  army  of  big  game  hun- 
ters have  cleaned,  oiled  and  put  away  their 
guns  until  next  year.  From  now  until  then 
I they  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
i reminisce — to  live  their  many  experiences 
over  again.  There  will  be  the  usual  tall 
stories  in  barber  shops  and  country  cross- 
roads stores.  Co-workers  will  be  driven  in- 
sane by  the  incessant  chatter  of  lucky  nim- 
rods  who  brought  down  their  first  big  game 
trophy,  or  by  the  unlucky  individual  who 
will  never  get  done  telling  about  the  size 
of  the  one  he  missed. 

Only  one  dirty  smudge  tends  to  spoil  the 
I picture,  as  I view  it  in  retrospect — disregard 
1 for  the  law  and  for  the  rules  of  sportsman- 
I ship  on  the  part  of  far  too  many  hunters. 
More  than  one  hunter  killed  or  attempted 
to  kill  a second  deer.  One  man  was  caught 
with  two  extra  large  game  tags  from  previous 
years,  his  idea  being  to  kill  as  many  deer 
as  he  had  tags  and  take  his  chances  on  slip- 
ping them  through  the  Commission’s  check- 
ing stations.  A few  were  caught  selling  deer. 
Some  few  violated  an  old  and  respected  law 
by  deliberately  hunting  within  State  Game 
Refuges.  A great  many  were  apprehended 
carrying  loaded  guns  in  their  automobiles. 
Numerous  other  violations  occurred,  many  of 
them  deliberate  attempts  to  “beat  the  law.” 

On  the  whole  the  general  morale  was  very 
good,  however,  and  the  influence  of  organi- 
zations in  promoting  good  sportsmanship 
among  their  members  is  being  felt  more  and 
more  every  year.  Landowners  are  beginning 
to  notice  the  increased  respect  in  which  they 
and  their  rights  are  being  held,  and  more 
and  more  farmers  are  being  taken  into  or- 
ganizations as  honorary  members.  This  all 
makes  for  better  sportsmanship  and  good 
fellowship. 

Some  hunters  bewailed  their  luck,  bawled 
out  the  Commission,  and  said  they  never  saw 
game  as  scarce  as  it  was;  many  others  boasted 
good  bags.  Until  all  game-kill  reports  are 
tabulated  we  will  not  know  how  the  season 
compared  with  that  of  1939.  Rabbits  ap- 
peared scarce  in  certain  sections  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  as  did  other  species,  but 
began  showing  up  better  toward  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Fewer  hunters  were  afield  at  one  time  due 
to  working  conditions,  but  Saturdays  and 
holidays  saw  them  out  in  force.  More  fel- 
lows hunted  bears  than  ever  before,  and  the 
deer  hunters  as  usual  were  out  in  full 
strength. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  picture  was 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents.  It 
looks  very  much  as  though  the  Commission's 
determined  campaigns  to  make  hunters  more 
safety  conscious  are  at  last  beginning  to  have 
their  effect.  The  institution  of  “safety  com- 
mittees” in  sportsmen’s  clubs,  as  advocated 
by  President  Ross  L.  Leffler,  should  do  much 
toward  still  further  increasing  safety  con- 
sciousness. 

I almost  forgot,  but  a number  of  Robin 
Hoods  “brought  home  the  bacon"  during  the 
deer  season.  Just  how  many  we  do  not  know 


yet,  but  there  were  at  least  three  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I am  waiting  for  a com- 
plete report  from  Clayton  B.  Shank,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Archery  Association.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  lucky  bow  benders! 


Ben  East,  well  known  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan, claims  that  the  moose  on  Isle  Royale, 
once  a great  herd,  are  decidedly  scarce  on 
the  big  island  today  and  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  animals,  cut  down 
by  winter  hunger  five  or  six  years  ago,  have 
as  yet  made  any  substantial  progress  along 
the  road  to  recovery. 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently  an- 
nounced two  new  appointments  in  Region 
No.  5.  including  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  S.  Barry  Locke, 
Regional  Director,  reports  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Floyd  B.  Chapman,  formerly  with  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Conservation,  as  Regional 
Inspector  for  State  Aid  Activities  and  Mr. 
George  Tompkins,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  enforcement  activities  in  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  as  Assistant  Regional 
Director. 


Far^e  bear  killed  on  Caineron-F3nk  County  line  November  18  by  John  S.  Marvin.  Mansfield.  I’a. 
StaiidinK  left  to  rijrlit,  H.  >1.  Stover.  State  College,  ami  V.  II.  Hurd.  Millertoii;  sittim:.  left  to 
riKht.  K.  Z.  ( ampbell.  Bellefonte,  and  J.  S.  Marvin.  .^lansfield.  All  are  Health  Hepartment 

Kmployees. 
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This  reminder  that  the  fire  season  will  soon  be  here  eomes  from  W.  J.  Kitchen,  North  Bend. 
He  snapped  the  picture  soon  after  the  fire  was  started  by  eparks  from  a passing  locomotive. 
The  fire  was  uiiiokly  gotten  under  control  by  CCC  boys. 


“The  Pymatuning  area  is  fast  becoming 
‘deer  country.’  During  the  first  three  days 
■of  the  deer  season  19  deer  were  reported 
killed  in  the  vicinity.  One,  an  eleven-point 
buck,  dressed  174  pounds.  The  small  game 
hunters  are  well  pleased  with  the  open  deer 
season  in  this  area.’’ — Game  Protector  Burt 
L.  Oudette,  Crawford  County. 


“A  210  pound  buck  (official  weight  hog- 
dressed)  having  29  points  was  taken  near 
Penn  Run,  Indiana  County.  While  a spot- 
ted fawn,  weight  about  25  pounds,  was  found 
by  Officer  Shuler  in  Somerset  County.” — Wm. 
C.  Ryder,  Game  Technician. 


Photo  by  Earl  Smith 

Here  is  an  otter  wiiich  was  caught  along  the  Clarion 
River  close  to  Portland  :\Iills.  Elk  County. 


MAjOR  JAMES  BROWN  COES  TO 
LOUISIANA 

The  recently  reorganized  Conservation 
Department  of  Louisiana  under  its  new 
Governor  Sam  Houston  Jones  will  be  divided 
into  three  sub-divisoins.  The  old  Conserva- 
tion Commission  had  fish  and  game,  forest, 
parks,  minerals,  shell  fish  and  other  salt 
water  life  operating  under  one  agency.  The 
new  set-up  provides  for  a division  for  fish, 
game  and  fur  resources.  Major  James  A. 
Brown,  President  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  former  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fish,  Game  and  Conservation 
Officials,  at  one  time  head  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  Vermont  and  at  the 
present  time  holding  a similar  position  in 
Kentucky,  has  been  selected  to  be  in  charge 
of  this  newly  created  division  of  the  Conser- 
vation Department. 

To  Major  Brown  will  go  the  distinction  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  check  records  of  one 
man  having  headed  the  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partments of  three  different  States.  To  those 
who  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  con- 
servation officials  Major  Brown  is  well- 
known.  He  is  an  able  executive  and  leader 
in  the  conservation  field.  He  has  a delightful 
personality  and  will  fit  into  the  Louisiana 
picture  just  as  though  he  were  born  and  bred 
there. 


“A  local  trapper  brought  81  foxes  to  me 
for  affidavit  for  bounty.  These  foxes  were 
trapped  in  one  month’s  time  in  Warren, 
Forest,  and  eastern  Crawford  County.  Be- 
sides the  foxes  the  trapper  caught  6 minks, 
6 raccoons,  and  40  skunks.” — Game  Protector 
Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Crawford  County. 


“A  buck  taken  near  Yatesboro,  Armstrong 
County,  was  still  ‘in  the  velvet’  while  a buck 
checked  in  Ligonier  had  shed  his  antlers.” — 
Wm.  C.  Ryder,  Game  Technician. 


During  the  small  game  season  M.  C.  White, 
an  Altoona  baker,  shot  and,  so  he  supposed, 
killed  a ringneck  pheasant.  Taking  it  home 
he  placed  it  in  the  refrigerator  before  clean- 
ing; about  an  hour  later  he  opened  the  re- 
frigerator door  and  out  walked  the  pheasant. 
Mr.  White  believes  his  shot  only  stunned  the 
bird  and  the  cool  temperature  of  the  re- 
frigerator revived  it. 
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Thomas  Heller,  bus  driver  for  the  Grey-  a 
hound  Bus  Company,  thought  he  had  a deer,  |y; 
but  he  didnt.  His  bus  struck  a deer,  so  with  *| 
the  aid  of  passengers  he  loaded  the  carcass  ([ 
into  the  baggage  compartment  and  drove  on  k 
into  town.  When  the  compartment  was  open-  ij, 
ed  the  deer  was  found  to  be  very  much  alive,  |o 
so  Heller  hastily  closed  it  and  drove  back  |j 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  released  it.  i,j 


Of 


“I  saw  a number  of  buck  deer  that  were 
killed  the  latter  part  of  the  season  that  had 
lost  their  antlers.  I talked  to  a hunter'  that 
told  me  he  saw  a flock  of  19  ruffed  grouse  ''' 
near  Possum  Brook.  He  said  they  had  holes  P' 
in  the  snow  and  seemed  to  be  eating  from  ® 
the  ferns  and  other  green  plants  at  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  holes.” — E.  J.  Turner,  Game  Pro- 
tector,  Wyoming  County.  * 


Sara  Derr  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  holds 
deer  vertebra  with  steel  arrowhead  imbedded. 

I’d  like  to  know  the  biff  ffaine  archer  who  used  a 
steel  arrowhead  No.  2182320. 

He  shot  a buck  a year  ago  and  the  arrowhead 
lodffed  in  the  vertebra  without  killing  the  deer. 

This  animal  recovered  and  thrived,  travelling 
through  the  woods  without  any  apparent  discomfort. 

That  is,  until  the  opening  of  the  deer  season  this 
year.  Then  Eouis  H.  Kimmerle,  2127  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  who  was  hunting  in  Pike  County, 
shot  an  eight-point  buck. 

When  it  was  skinned  the  steel  arrowhead  was  found  I 
in  the  backbone.  I 

Kimmerle  took  the  piece  of  vertebra  and  the  steel  : 
point  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  where  Prof.  ; 
Frederick  A.  Ulmer  has  put  it  on  exhibition  as  an 
unusual  relic  of  modern  hunting. — Bob  Vale,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
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; “On  Saturday,  March  16,  I joined  the  Espy- 
ville  Sportsmen’s  Club  on  a fox  drive.  About 
one  mile  west  of  the  Refuge  two  members  of 
this  party  found  a female  fox  and  brought 
the  body  to  me.  Being  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  she  was  the  mother  of  young,  I 
examined  the  reproductive  organs  and  found 
five  unborn  young  that  were  well  enough 
developed  to  have  been  born.  I asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  spot  where  the  fox  had  been 
found  and  there  we  located  parts  of  eight 
rabbits,  a duck,  and  part  of  a chicken,  all 
lying  near  the  fox.  Two  of  the  rabbits  were 
wholly  intact,  but  there  were  only  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  other  six.  There  was  no  den 
near  and  the  fox  was  lying  under  a hemlock 
tree.  It  was  evident  that  it  had  been  dead 
for  three  or  four  days,  yet  there  were  tracks 
in  the  snow  that  had  been  made  the  night 
before. 

“After  thinking  this  unusual  occurrence 
over,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  female 
fox  had  died  from  an  unknown  cause,  prob- 
[ably  from  trouble  derived  from  pregnancy, 
the  male  fox,  thinking  that  the  blessed  event 
had  happened,  was  doing  his  duty  as  a 
papa  and  brought  the  food  in  to  his  mate 
I and  left  it  by  her  side.  His  devotion 
!even  went  further  than  that,  for  that  day  a 
fox  was  routed  about  250  yards  from  the  dead 
animal.  In  all  possibility  it  was  the  male.”— 
Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Craw- 
ford County. 


Sportsmen  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond Furnace  were  startled  to  see  a large 
red  and  white  sign  posted  on  a hollow  tree. 
In  red  letters  it  warned,  “Beware,  do  not 
shoot,  hunter  inside.”  A deer  hunter  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  cold  by  crawling  in- 
side a hollow  tree. 


“I  was  called  out  to  get  one  of  the  nicest 
deer  I have  ever  seen.  It  was  a big  eight- 
point  buck  which  had  been  hit  by  a car.  The 
deer  tipped  the  scales,  by  actual  weight,  at 
215  pounds.” — Game  Protector  Fuller  Coffin, 
Erie  County. 


Photo  by  R.  H.  McKissick 

This  half  wild  house  cat  killed  on  State  Game  Lands 
in  Westmoreland  County,  welshed  16%  pounds. 


“ ‘Dickie’,  the  tame  buck  kept  at  the  Refuge 
Headquarters  of  No.  505  for  about  eleven 
years,  was  shot  twice  in  the  neck  by  un- 
thinking hunters  and  from  latest  reports  was 
still  living.  This  buck  has  been  kept  in  a 
wire  enclosure  as  a tourist  attraction  since  a 
fawn.  One  of  the  shots  went  through  the 
barn.”  (Editor’s  Note:  Later  reports  indicate 
that  “Dick”  is  coming  around  in  fine  shape 
and  is  expected  to  recover.) — Wm.  C.  Ryder, 
Game  Technician. 


“Deputy  Sheldon  and  I finished  killing  a 
doe  deer  with  antlers  in  the  velvet.  One 
antler  was  a spike  and  the  other  a two  point.” 
— Raymond  Sickles,  Game  Protector,  Craw- 
ford County. 


. “A  hunter  shot  a doe  deer,  in  the  McHenry 
Township,  that  had  a fully  developed  fawn 
in  it.  The  fawn  was  dead  and  was  about  all 
bone.”  — Chester  Siegel,  Game  Protector, 
Lycoming  County. 


“There  is  an  unusually  large  deer  kill  in 
this  section,  with  about  40%  being  legal 
bucks.” — Roland  Turley,  Game  Protector, 
Bedford  County. 


Says  Mr.  Sharpless  Holden,  See.  and  Treas.  West 
Chester  Rifle  and  l*istol  du!>:  “I  am  sendinc  a 

couple  of  pictures  of  a common  water  Moccasin  with 
16  young  ones  inside  of  it.  The  one  picture  shows  a 
young  one  crawling  out  of  a bullet  hole,  and  a .sack 
containing  another.  The  other  shot  shows  all  sixteen 
on  a basket  lid  that  was  handy.  Killed  this  snake 
October  6,  while  Ashing  on  the  Brandywine  Creek 
about  three  miles  from  West  Chester.” 


"Over  25  deer  have  been  killed  m the 
Pymatuning  area  so  far  this  season.  Several 
extra  fine  bucks,  the  largest  head  had  42 
points,  and  the  spread  measured  32  inches.” — 
Burt  Oudette,  Game  Protector,  Crawford 
County. 

“We  have  had  some  of  the  most  thoughtless 
hunters  in  this  section  during  the  big  game 
season  that  I have  ever  seen  in  the  woods. 
The  first  day  of  deer  season  at  Refuge  No.  24, 
in  the  Big  Beaver  section,  some  hunters  used 
the  posts  the  refuge  wire  was  tacked  on,  and 
the  wood  back  boards  for  posters,  as  fire- 
wood. There  were  several  hundred  feet  of 
wire  down  and  approximately  12  posts  which 
had  been  used  for  firewood.”— Edward  Shaw, 
Game  Protector,  Clarion  County. 


“I  got  one  report  of  an  all  albino  deer 
being  shot  in  Tyrone  Township.  I saw  a six 
point  buck  that  was  shot  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, which  had  4 white  legs  and  part  of  its 
sides  were  white.  I also  saw  one  that  had 
been  shot  which  was  red  and  white  spotted.” 
— Harold  Russell,  Game  Protector.  Perry 
County. 


“One  young  hunter  apparently  went  out 
before  daylight  one  morning  and  saw  two 
shining  eyes,  at  which  he  fired.  When  he 
went  to  claim  his  kill  he  discovered  that  he 
had  shot  a neighbor’s  mother  hog  that  had 
9 little  piggies.” — Harold  Russell,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Perry  County, 


“The  first  day  I checked  52  deer,  26  male 
and  26  female.  The  best  part  of  the  season 
was  that  not  one  single  man  was  wounded  in 
this  section,  and  I had  only  two  spike  bucks 
shot.” — D.  H.  Franklin,  Game  Protector. 
Franklin  County. 


“I  believe  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
present  deer  season  to  be  the  fact  that  I have 
yet  to  find  a spike  buck  killed  illegally.” 
(Editor's  Note:  A great  many  of  the  field 
employes  have  reported  that  very  few  spike 
bucks  were  shot  illegally.) — L.  B.  Rosenkrans, 
Game  Protector,  Elk  County. 
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In  a desire  to  cooperate  in  a eonservation  education  proffrain,  Mr.  Johnston,  billboard  adver- 
ti»er.  contributed  this  space  to  the  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  I^eaKue. 


The  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game  Association 
announces  the  completion  of  arrangements 
for  a Junior  Conservation  Program. 

This  program  is  being  carried  out  and 
administered  by  local  Boy  Scout  troops, 
the  Fish  and  Game  Association  acting  as 
sponsor  and  advisor.  A certain  amount  of 
financial  aid  is  also  given  by  the  association. 

The  program  covers  all  phases  of  conser- 
vation and  the  extent  of  the  work  in  each 
classification  shall  be  determined  by  the 
scouts  and  their  masters.  Each  troop  has  its 
own  territory  in  Cumberland  County  and 
will  be  left  to  develop  it  in  any  manner  that 
it  sees  fit.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that 
activities  will  continue  the  year  round  with 
appropriate  work  for  each  season. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by 
these  junior  groups  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
permanent  junior  program  can  be  developed 
that  will  become  an  integral  part  of  Cum- 
berland County’s  wildlife  program. 

Work  has  already  been  started  by  some 
groups,  and  an  interesting  and  educational 
winter  is  in  store  for  them. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Scout  Masters,  their 
assistants,  and  the  local  game  protector, 
Joseph  Foreman.  Their  effort  and  interest 
make  this  program  possible. — W.  E.  Paller, 
Chairman  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Crawford  County  branch  of  Division 
F,  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Council  just 
completed  a very  successful  year  with  14,5 
loyal  sportsmen  and  farmers. 

The  club  sponsored  a farm  game  manage- 
ment program  of  approximately  2000  acres. 
The  great  majority  of  the  cooperating  farm- 
ers were  very  well  satisfied  with  their  share 
of  the  bargain,  and  there  was  a decided 
improvement  in  the  behavior  of  the  general 


run  of  sportsmen  who  enjoyed  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  participating  farmers. 

Under  the  ardent  and  economical  leader- 
ship o-f  its  three-term  President,  Irvin  B. 
Stanford,  the  Chapter  cleaned  up  over  one 
hundred  dollars  of  old  debts.  In  addition 
the  association,  under  its  Director,  Ira  H. 
Lewis,  and  with  liberal  contributions  from 
local  sportsmen,  constructed  a $75.00  pen  on 
Game  Lands  85  in  Rockdale  Township  for 
holding  ringnecks.  Out  of  the  130  chicks, 
112  reached  maturity.  All  birds  were  liber- 
ated locally  and  local  hunters,  on  the  whole, 
had  very  fine  shooting.  The  left  over  breed- 
ing stock  was  very  gratifying,  and  a winter 
feeding  plan  is  already  under  way  to  carry 
it  through. 


Mr.  George  J.  Melvin,  Editor  of  the  Clays- 
ville  Pennsylvania  Recorder,  submitted  the 
following  interesting  account  of  a rather  un- 
usual shot  made  by  a local  hunter  during  the 
past  small  game  season.  The  fortunate  nim- 
rod,  Earl  B.  MacCartney,  after  hunting  about 
twenty  minutes,  observed  two  squirrels,  nose 
to  nose,  oil  a short  limb  of  a red  oak  tree. 
He  pulled  his  gun  up  and  was  sighting  it 
when  a third  squirrel  came  down  right  where 
the  first  two  were  nosing.  MacCartney  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  by  pulling  the 
trigger.  He  expected  to  get  one  of  the  squir- 
rels at  least,  but  he  killed  two  and  the  third 
which  he  quickly  dispatched. 


The  Tarentum  High  School  Sportsmen’s 
Club  has  been  carrying  on  a very  worthwhile 
conservation  project  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  the  one  project  over  800  predators 
were  killed.  A thousand  black  locust  trees 
were  planted  under  another,  and  a thousand 
evergreens  and  a thousand  red  oaks  under 
another. 


In  an  item  submitted  to  the  Halifax  (Pa.)  j L 
Gazette  by  L.  N.  Steffen,  one  Peter  D.  Nor-  ■ " 
dun  of  Elkton,  Virginia,  cites  the  unusual 
experience  of  chancing  upon  an  old  gray 
horse  near  an  abandoned  homestead  in  the  ? 
vicinity  of  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  National  Id 
Park.  As  he  approached  the  animal,  his  at-  |l 
tention  was  drawn  to  a clump  of  sumac  in  || 
which  he  heard  a peculiar  noise.  To  his  sur- 
prise,  a fawn  deer  came  bounding  from  ' ' 
within  the  thicket  and  playfully  rushed  up  i r 
to  the  side  of  the  horse.  The  two  animals  || 
met  affectionately,  then  both  began  to  walk  ' f 
slowly  away.  Mr.  Nordun  tried  to  reach  the 
fawn  but  it  drew  more  closely  to  the  horse  " 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  venture 
closely.  Mr.  Nordun  made  several  clever  j 
camera  shots  of  the  friendly  pair.  ' ’ 


The  Apollo  Community  Sportsmen’s  Or- 
ganization, Apollo,  Pennsylvania,  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  of  interesting  local  farmers  and 
landowners  in  their  conservation  programs,  si 
Over  three  hundred  tillers  of  the  soil  are  ! o 
members  of  the  club,  which  agrees  to  take  i 
in  any  farmers  and  landowners  who  wish  to  i 
join,  at  no  cost.  Previous  to  the  hunting  s 
season  over  two  thousand  posters  were  dis-  ( 
tributed,  encouraging  hunters  to  first  ask  per- 
mission before  going  on  the  property. 


Photo  by  Robert  Latimer 


LaKiie  McCarty,  rorksville,  with  female  albino 
raccoon  cautrht  near  Proctor  along  the  Lycoming- 
Siillivan  County  line.  It  had  pink  eyes. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


Meet  two  lucky  nimrods.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip 
Harris,  West  Pittston.  Each  bagged  a wild  turkey 
in  Union  County  on  November  2. 


FINE  COOPERATION 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  past  hunting  sea- 
son, the  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  sent 
out  653  post  card  announcements  to  each  of 
its  members  urging  them  to  send  in  their 
reports  promptly.  The  club  even  offered  to 
send  them  in  for  them  as  a special  service. 
Congratulations  Palmerton. 


Over  250  enthusiastic  dog  lovers  were 
present  at  the  Valley  Forge  Field  Trials, 
which  were  held  on  the  regulated  shooting 
grounds  at  Fort  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
November  18  to  20  inclusive.  First  place  in 
the  Open  All-Age  Cocker  Stake  went  to 
“Cinars  Ring”  owned  by  Harry  I Ceaser, 
New  York  City.  Second,  “High  Time  Fel- 
ler,” third  “Prince  Chicot”,  and  fourth  “Cin- 
ar’s  Dash”  places  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
R.  Kirkland,  Brewster,  New  York. 

In  the  Limit  Springer  Stake  “Patricia  of 
Forshalee”,  owned  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  F.  Clark 
won  first  place,  “Tedwyn’s  Toddy”  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Horn,  won  second  place. 

In  the  Open  All-Age  Springer  “F.  T.  Ch. 
Slolo  Event”,  owned  by  James  Simpson,  Jr., 
placed  first.  “Noranby  Pelican”,  owned  by 
James  Simpson,  Jr.,  won  second  place, 
“Breckenbill  Brigadier”,  owned  by  James 
Simpson,  Jr.,  placed  third,  and  fourth  place 
was  taken  by  “Gay  Flush”,  owned  by  Robert 
McLean. 

In  The  Amateur  Gunner-Handler  Stake, 
“Prince  Chicot”,  owned-handler,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kirkland,  Jr.,  placed  first,  while  second 
place  was  taken  by  “Hollybrook  Truce”, 
owned  and  handled  by  William  Kirkland,  Jr. 


“Plenty  of  deer  left.  Several  herds  of  from 
5 to  20  seen  last  day  of  the  season.  The  only 
place  that  was  hunted  herd  was  the  paths. 
Reminded  you  of  soldiers  walking  post  in 
the  army.  Too  many  reports  came  to  me  of 
deer  being  stolen.” — Herbert  A.  Diehl,  Game 
Protector,  Berks  County. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

“A  son  of  Daniel  Gentzel,  Centre  Hall, 
while  hunting  on  Slate  Ridge,  Seven  Moun- 
tains range,  killed  a doe  and  a fawn  with 
one  shot. 

“In  1890  hunting  season  C.  K.  Sober,  Lewis- 
burg,  shot  120  pheasants  (ruffed  grouse). 

“In  Diamond  Valley,  Huntingdon  County, 
during  1890  hunting  season,  69  deer  and  two 
bears  were  killed.  The  bears,  weighing  176 
and  210  pounds,  were  shot  by  Martin  Thomas, 
Tyrone,  and  McClain  Lingenfelter,  Union 
Furnace.” — Sentinel,  Lewistown. 


REWARD! 

Lost  or  stolen  on  Coudersport  Pike  be- 
tween Dyer  Farm  and  Oleona,  December  11, 
1940,  a Sedgely  Springfield  Rifle,  bolt  action, 
Lyman  48  peep  sight.  Model  1903,  Rifle  No. 
18970.  Twenty  ($20.00)  dollars  reward  for 
return  or  information  leading  to  recovery. — 
H.  A.  Heinrich,  Cross  Fork,  Pa. 


Anyone  killing  banded  game  birds  are 
asked  to  return  the  bands  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission, or  at  least  report  the  incident,  giv- 
ing the  band  number  and  where  and  when 
the  bird  was  found. 

Anyone  who  killed  migratory  game  birds, 
or  finding  dead  banded  birds  other  than  game 
birds  should  report  the  incident  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEIBLERS  DAUGHTER  PROVES  SHES 
EXPERT  HUNTER 

Former  Fish  Commissioner  and  Mr.>-'  Oliver 
M.  Deibler,  Greensburg,  don't  like  to  brag, 
but  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  pit  the 
prowess  of  their  daughter,  Carol  Ford,  of 
Oil  City,  against  any  of  them — men  or  women 
— when  it  comes  to  hunting. 

Daughter  Carol  came  back  to  Westmore- 
land County  to  hunt  with  her  father  when 
the  small  game  season  opened.  The  first  two 
days  of  the  season  she  bagged  three  ring- 
necks  and  seven  rabbits,  and  two  of  the 
ringnecks  Father  Deibler  had  missed  with 
his  trusty  gun.  She  bagged  the  ringnecks 
and  rabbits  with  a .410  shotgun,  which  is 
almost  like  shooting  a rifle. 

One  day  after  the  November  election,  she 
went  up  to  Juniata  County  to  hunt  with  her 
father  and  bagged  a 13-pound  wild  turkey 
gobbler. 

Later  she  went  deer  hunting  in  Forest 
County  with  her  husband,  John,  and  an  ex- 
pert hunter  friend  of  her  husband.  They 
came  upon  a 127  pound  doe  early  in  the  day, 
and  both  John  Ford  and  his  friend  missed 
their  shots.  But  Carol  Deibler  Ford  brought 
the  doe  down  with  a shot  right  through  the 
heart. 

Daughter  Carol,  of  course,  feels  she  was 
lucky  in  hitting  the  deer’s  heart,  but  Daddy 
Deibler  likes  to  feel  that  the  shot  only  re- 
flected some  of  the  marksmanship  and  hunt- 
ing training  he  gave  her  while  she  was  grow- 
ing up. 


L-arffe  buck  killed  by  CliarleR  Robbins,  on  Deoeinber  S near  Bear  ( reek.  I.uzeriie  <’ount>.  Klexeii 
points;  weiffht  IDO  pounds  dressed.  Photo  HiiJ>inUted  by  T>anini;  Harve>.  ( edar  Cns  k. 
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CROW  SHOOTING  ON  SUNDAY 


A. 


may  he  continue  to  drive  deer  for  his 
party  with  gun  in  possession? 

A.M. — Pittston,  Pa. 


A. 


While  the  Game  Law  permits  a hunter 
who  has  killed  a deer  to  continue  hunt- 
ing with  his  party  in  the  manner  known 
as  driving,  it  forbids  him  from  attempt- 
ing in  any  way  to  kill  a second  deer,  and 
if  one  participates  in  a drive  after  kill- 
ing a deer,  we  advise  against  carrying  a 
shotgun  or  rifle  while  doing  so.  While 
the  present  law  does  not  definitely  pro- 
hibit a hunter  from  carrying  a gun  under 
these  conditions,  the  better  clubs  through- 
out the  State  do  not  condone  it. 


SHOWING  HUNTER’S  LICENSE  TO 
PRIVATE  CITIZENS 

Q.  Can  any  citizen  demand  to  see  your  hunt- 
ing license,  even  though  he  is  not  a Game 
Protector? 

W.J.A. — Meyersdale,  Pa. 


A. 


No,  this  right  is  not  given  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State,  but  the  law  requires  a 
hunter  to  show  his  license  certificate 
upon  demand  of  any  owner,  lessee,  or 
any  employee  or  representative  of  such 
owner  or  lessee,  upon  whose  lands  that 
person  may  be  found. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  COLI.ECTING  FINES 

Q.  If  a hunter  breaks  a Game  Law  while 
hunting,  is  a Game  Protector  allowed  to 
collect  the  fine  right  there? 

A Hunter 


A. 


Yes.  The  Game  Law  gives  Game  Pro- 
tectors or  Deputy  Game  Protectors  the 
right  to  accept  fines  without  taking  an 
offender  before  a magistrate,  provided 
the  accused  is  willing  to  sign  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  guilt  and  pay  the  fine  pre- 
scribed by  law  to  the  officer.  Salaried 
Game  Protectors  are  equipped  with  of- 
ficial registered  receipts  to  be  given  to 
offenders  in  such  cases,  and  these  re- 
ceipts are  evidence  of  full  satisfaction  of 
the  offense  committed. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


K 


Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  crows  on  Sunday  in 
Pennsylvania? 

J.K. — Port  Carbon,  Pa. 


Yes,  insofar  as  the  Game  Law  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  hunter  possesses  a proper 
license  and  displays  the  tag.  However, 
any  Sunday  shooting  may  subject  the 
hunter  to  prosecution  under  the  Blue 
Law. 


CARRYING  GUN  AFTER  KILLING  DEER 

Q.  After  a hunter  kills  a deer  in  season. 


DOUBLE  BARREL  SHOTGUN  FOR 
DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  May  a hunter  carry  two  pumpkin-ball 
shells  in  a double  barrel  shotgun  dur- 
ing deer  season,  or  is  a gun  of  that  type 
considered  an  automatic? 

J.Y.,Jr. — Throop,  Pa. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
double  barrel  shotgun  for  hunting  deer 
or  bears  in  season  when  both  barrels 
are  loaded  with  what  are  commonly 
known  as  “pumpkin  ball”  shells.  It  would 
be  a technical  violation  to  discharge  both 
barrels  at  a big  game  animal  at  one  time. 


T. 


A. 


A. 


A. 


acted? 

1907. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


A. 


In  what  year  were  you  forbidden  from 
hunting  bear  during  the  deer  season? 

J.S.M.— Milton,  Pa. 

Bears  could  not  be  hunted  in  deer  sea- 
son since  1935.  However,  in  1928,  1932, 
1933  and  1934  it  was  also  illegal  to  hunt 
bears  in  deer  season. 


SALE  OF  DEER  HIDES 

Q.  May  deer  hides  be  sold? 


C.H. — Coal  Center,  Pa. 


A.  No,  it  is  strictly  unlawful  to  sell  the  hides 
of  deer  killed  in  a wild  state  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


KEEPING  OPOSSUMS 

Q. 


How  may  I secure  a permit  for  keeping 
an  opossum  which  has  been  caught  in  a 
trap? 

J.E.C. — Collegeville,  Pa. 


SETTING  TRAPS  IN  HOLES  FOR  SKUNKS 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  set  traps  in  holes  for  skunks, 
now  that  they  are  unprotected? 

H.B.K.— Uniondale,  Pa. 
No.  Traps  set  for  skunks  or  other  ani- 
mals classed  as  predators  must  be  set 
five  or  more  feet  from  holes. 


A. 


USE  OF  25-20  RIFLE  FOR  DEER 
HUNTING 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  hunt  deer  with  a 25-20 
Cal.  center-fire,  five-shot,  bolt-action  re- 
peating rifle? 

L.H.K. — Easton,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  Expanding  bullets  must  be  used. 
However,  the  law  forbids  the  use  of  any 
22  or  25  Cal.  rimfire  cartridge  to  hunt 
big  game. 


Q. 


A. 


NETTING  STARLINGS  PROHIBITED 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  use  nets  to  catch  starlings 
and  crows? 

N.C. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
No.  The  use  of  nets  to  take  wild  birds 
or  wild  animals  of  any  kind  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  prohibited  under  Section 
704  (a)  of  the  Game  Law  of  1937,  as 
amended  in  1939. 


THE  FIRST  BUCK  LAW 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  first  buck  law  en- 


OPENING  HOUR  OF  DEER  SEASON 


In  what  year  was  the  law  passed  for- 
bidding the  use  of  dogs  for  hunting  deer 
and  bears? 

Deer.  1897;  bears,  1935. 


A. 


Since  opossums  are  not  now  protected, 
no  permit  is  necessary.  The  Game  Law 
permits  the  possession  alive  indefinitely 
of  fur-bearing  animals  legally  taken  in 
season,  or  predators  taken  legally  at  any 
time. 


DISPLAY  OF  LICENSE  BY  WOODCHUCK 
HUNTER 


As  a rule  it  is  too  hot  to  wear  a coat 
while  hunting  woodchucks  (groundhogs) 
and  it  is  more  convenient  to  carry  one’s 
license  tag  in  his  pocket.  Must  the  license 
tag  be  shown  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
while  hunting  groundhogs,  as  we  do  in 
big  game  season? 

F.G. — Johnstown,  Pa. 


Yes.  The  Game  Law  requires  the  hun- 
ter’s license  tag  to  be  attached  and  dis- 
played on  the  outer  garment  on  the  back 
between  the  shoulders  so  that  the  figures 
are  plainly  visible  at  all  times  while 
hunting.  No  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  hunting  woodchucks  and  we  are 
obliged  to  inform  you  that  the  tag  must 
be  displayed  as  above  while  hunting 
them,  or  any  other  wild  birds  or  mam- 
mals in  Pennsylvania. 


Q.  Has  the  deer  season  in  Pennsylvania  jsj 
always  opened  at  7:00  A.  M.?  If  not,  when 
was  it  changed? 

C.J.D. — Schnecksville,  Pa. 


No.  Prior  to  1936  the  deer  season  opened 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise,  and  that 
was  the  first  year  in  which  the  7:00  A.  M. 
opening  was  effective.  In  1937  the  season 
on  male  deer  opened  at  9:00  A.  M.,  No- 
vember 29th.  However,  in  the  following 
year  the  seven  o’clock  opening  was  re- 
stored for  deer  hunting,  and  has  been  in 
effect  each  year  since. 


^Ue4^  CuhA  J^aujL 


.1  free  iiinne  X cies  siibscrif>tioii  fur  o'le  year,  together  iXth  a cuf'y  of  “I’ennsyi- 
7’aiiia  Bird  Life.”  and  ” Pennsyiz'ania  Wildlife!'  zeill  be  gk'en  for  each  interesting . 
iimrsual  or  historical  fact  fertaiuing  to  Fennsyk-ania  or  American  leildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  iH  arc  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution mitst  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  dddress  all  Item'S  to  "U  ildlifc 
Then  and  .Yoie!'  Fcnnsvk’ania  Game  Com  mission. 


“Recently  a Highspire  Fisherman  caught  a 20  inch  smallmouth  bass  weighing  4 pounds. 
He  had  a surprise  of  his  lifetime  when  he  found  inside  its  stomach  a painted  turtle  meas- 
uring 3 inches  across  its  back.  Proof  can  be  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  of  Sep- 
tember 1940  in  ‘The  Here  and  There  in  Anglerdom'  section.” — Don  Koch,  332  Montour 
Street,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


“In  addition  to  the  terrible  odor  of  the  musky  secretion  of  skunks,  the  fluid  is  so 
intensely  acid  that  it  burns  the  skin  like  fire.  In  extreme  cases  it  has  been  known  to 
produce  blindness,  yet  the  discharge  is  scarcely  three  drops  at  a time.  Proof,  No.  1 Vol. 
of  the  Nature  Encyclopedia.”- — Joseph  Kreger,  Erie,  Pa,  (15  years). 


“It  is  said  that  fish  or  rabbit-eating  Indians  were  never  known  to  go  on  the  warpath, 
while  buffalo  eaters  were  fearless  men  both  as  horsemen  and  fighters.  From  Canadian 
Wild’s.  Page  66.” — Florence  Fox,  Corsica,  Pa.  (IOV2  years). 


“There  is  really  no  native  American  pheasant,  although  the  ruffed  grouse  is  often 
referred  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  a “pheasant”.  This  “native  pheasant”  is  the 
same  bird  that  is  sometimes  known  as  a “partridge”  in  most  of  the  northern  states.  Our 
native  birds  who  resemble  the  pheasant  are  mostly  gr;;use.  Only  members  of  the  ring- 
neck  variety  of  pheasants,  of  which  there  are  about  17  species,  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  with  any  wide  success.  Taken  from  the  Article  “Pheasant  Facts”  from 
a December  1939  Fur-Fish-Game.” — Michael  Dollar,  Jr.,  Central  City,  Pa.  (17  years). 


“I  have  some  interesting  data  I hope  will  be  accepted  in  your  column;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania state  bird  officially  adopted  June  22,  1931 — ruffed  grouse;  the  Pennsylvania  tree 
officially  adopted  June  22,  1931 — hemlock;  the  Pennsylvania  state  flower  officially  adopted 
May  5,  1933 — mountain  laurel.  Proof;  The  Parade  of  the  States,  published  by  McLoughlin 
Bros.,  Springfield,  Mass.” — Paul  Mellor  (age  13),  Bristol,  Penna. 


“In  January  1772,  there  was  an  uncommon  fall  of  snow  in  York  County.  On  the 
27th,  the  snow  was  three  feet  and  a half  deep.  A heavy  rain  then  came  on.  which  freezing 
formed  a thick  crust.  Nearly  every  man  and  boy  now  turned  out  to  chase  deer,  for  while 
the  hunter  could  run  fleetly  on  the  crust,  the  poor  animals  struck  through,  and  were 
unable  to  proceed  far.  The  consequence  was  that  (with  exception  of  a few  that  were 
on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  more  remote  part  of  the  county)  the  race  was  nearly  ex- 
tirpated. Before  that  time  deer  were  common  throughout  the  county;  since  then  but 
few  have  been  found.” — History  of  York  County  illustrated  1886  page  476. — Submitted 
by  Howard  Smith  (age  16),  York  Springs,  Penna. 
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AN  OLD  TIMER  REMINISCENCES  t 

j 

By  JOHN  MOCK  J 

y ' lo 


lire’s  a nke  buok,  !»  imint,  115  i>r)umls  dressed.  Killed  by  Kay  K.  llyers.  Fayetteville,  on 
Coyle’s  Kids’e  south  of  the  Kineoln  IliR'hway  near  Caledonia  on  Deeeniber  1!).  Others  in  nhoto 
are  renter,  David  Showalter  and  Glen  .1  Myers,  also  of  Fayetteville. 


IRA  WEED  lives  at  the  mouth  of  Walters 
Run. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  which 
wends  its  way  downstream  toward  Westport, 
is  the  home  in  which  he  was  born  in  1869. 

All  of  Ira’s  life  has  been  spent  along  Kettle 
Creek. 

One  day  last  week  while  the  gang  was 
out  trying  to  pick  up  the  trail  of  a wounded 
deer,  encountered  during  the  closing  hour  of 
the  previous  day,  we  dropped  in  on  the  old 
timer  for  a little  visit. 

We  caught  him  in  a reminiscent  mood, 
eager  to  talk  of  the  days  gone  by. 

His  great  grandfather  was  Jacob  Ham- 
mersley,  who  settled  down  in  northern  Clin- 
ton County  in  1824.  It  was  his  forebearer 
and  Jacob  Stewart  who  built  the  first  grist 
mill  in  the  upper  Kettle  Creek  Valley,  the 
mill  being  operated  by  the  waters  of  Ham- 
mersley  Fork. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  mill  the 
settlers  were  compelled  to  load  their  grains 
upon  the  back  of  a horse  and  follow  a trail 
down  through  the  forest  to  Westport. 

Ira  related  being  told  by  his  grandmother 
of  how  wolves  would  take  to  fighting  on 
the  hillside  opposite  the  mouth  of  Hammers- 
ley  Fork,  where  stood  the  Hammersley  home- 
stead. Panthers  and  wildcats  were  common, 
almost  daily  sights. 

Supplies  were  brought  into  the  country 
on  two  trips,  the  first  just  prior  to  the  freeze- 
up,  the  second  in  the  spring.  The  conveyance 
was  a dug-out  which  was  floated  to  Williams- 
port, then  poled  back  home  laden  with  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Remember  ‘Pig’s  Ears’ 

Only  when  the  lumber-jacks  moved  into 
Cross  Fork  did  the  country  open  up.  To  those 


who  frequent  the  area  during  the  present 
day  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  in  1901 
Cross  Fork  was  a thriving  community  of 
some  3500  persons,  boasting  of  five  hotels  and 
numerous  “Pig’s  Ears,”  a term  applied  to  the 
speakeasies  of  a later  date. 

Recalls  Old  Days 

His  narrative  of  the  wildlife,  however,  was 
more  interesting  and  is  a revelation  to  many 
a hunter  of  the  present  generation. 

On  many  occasions,  when  about  21,  he  and 
a pal  would  trudge  up  Walters  Run  to  the 
head,  cross  over  into  Wykoff  Run,  then  fol- 
low Trout  Run  to  its  mouth.  In  those  days 
game  laws  were  something  yet  to  come. 
“Dogging”  deer  was  a common  practice.  The 
trip  would  see  them  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  good  deer  dogs.  Yet  the  trip  was 
frequently  made  without  encountering  a 
single  deer  and  when  the  mountainsides  were 
covered  with  snow,  many  times,  not  a single 
tell-tale  track  was  revealed  upon  the  white 
blanket. 

All  the  more  amazing  is  that  this  situation 
existed  prior  to  the  days  when  the  hills  were 
lumbered,  for  it  was  not  until  10  to  15  years 
after  the  operation  was  started  at  Cross  Fork 
that  the  ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the 
Leidy  district. 

More  Deer  Than  Ever 

“Today,”  said  Ira,  “there  are  more  deer 
in  this  country  than  there  ever  were  back  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  often  hunted  for  days  before  we  came 
across  a deer,  yet  today  you’ve  hunters  in 
the  ranks  who  expect  to  find  one  behind 
every  clump  of  hemlock  or  laurel  and  con- 


Editor’s  Note  : This  little  story,  as  recently 

told  to  John  Mock,  Editor  of  the  Outdoors 
Column  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  published  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  comparisons  of  condi-  j® 
tions  today  vnth  those  before  the  Game  Com-  k' 
mission  began  to  fxinction.  pi 
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demn  the  Game  Commission  because  they  |) 
aren’t  present.”  !j 

In  Mr.  Weed’s  younger  days  bear  were  a 
much  more  numerous.  He  related  of  a rela-  n 
tive.  Miles  Walter,  trapping  16  bears  in  Wal-  a 
ters  Run  during  one  season.  Unlike  deer,  the 
bear  weren’t  hunted  for  their  carcasses,  the  i p 
pelt  being  the  incentive.  Ten  to  12  dollars  p 
was  big  money  to  the  backwoods  folks.  How-  , 
ever,  the  number  of  trappers  was  small  and  , [ 
they  made  little  inroads  upon  the  bear  popu-  : [ 
lation.  5 

Another  interesting  fact  discussed  by  Ira  ‘ 1 
was  the  presence  of  turkeys.  He  claims  that  i 1 
back  in  his  younger  days  the  wild  turkey  ( 
was  unknown  and  that  only  in  recent  years  I 
have  they  been  found  in  his  section. 

“This  year,”  he  advised,  “I’ve  seen  more 
wild  turkeys  than  at  anytime  within  my 
memory.” 

Fewer  Grouse  Now 

Grouse  are  fewer  in  number.  He  recalled 
when  it  was  possible  to  saunter  forth  with 
his  old  smoothbore  — which  he  termed  a 
“swivel-britch,”  a forerunner  of  the  present 
day  over-and-under — getting  all  the  grouse 
needed  for  the  table. 

“We  never  took  more  than  we  could  eat 
and  there  were  always  grouse  to  be  had,” 
he  related. 

Hunters,  however,  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Only  the  natives  back  in  the  remote 
and  isolated  sections  did  the  gunning.  Am- 
munition was  costly  and  not  always  at  hand, 
and  when  it  was  used  it  usually  was  devoted 
to  something  which  brought  a greater  return 
than  the  carcass  of  a grouse. 

Two  of  the  most  deplorable  situations 
which  exist  today  in  the  big  game  country 
are  the  absence  of  food  and  predators,  de- 
clared the  old-timer. 

The  first,  for  the  proper  sustence  of  the  ; 
animals;  the  second  as  a factor  in  eradicating 
the  weak  and  the  sickly. 

Defends  Predators  | 

“This  country  would  be  much  better  off  if 
we  had  a few  of  the  wolves,  panthers  and 
the  wildcats  which  formerly  frequented  these 
hills,”  he  believes.  “We  had  less  deer,  true, 
but  we  didn’t  have  the  runts.” 

Destroying  the  balance  of  nature  has  done 
much  to  bring  grief  to  present  day  game 
administration.  The  theme  of  predator  con-  | 
trol  has  been  overdone.  Today  it  is  no  longer 
predator  control,  but  predator  extermination. 
The  result  of  ‘killing  everything  that  kills  i 
what  we  want  to  kill”  has  brought  its  re- 
ward in  many  ways  and  they  are  nothing  to 
be  proud  of. 
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His  solution  to  the  food  problem  is  much 
I the  same  as  that  advanced  by  many  others, 
i but  for  obvious  reasons,  is  discussed  only  in 
I quarters  where  the  suggestion  is  in  reason- 
able and  sound  minds.  That  the  practice  will 
someday  find  its  way  into  use  has  been  a 
I foregone  conclusion  for  a number  of  years. 

Deer  Season  Week  Away 

One  week  from  tomorrow  the  deer  hunt- 
ing army  will  again  make  its  way  to  the 
haunts  of  the  whitetails  which,  as  far  as  their 
presence  is  concerned,  is  every  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s 67  counties. 

It  is  a strange  contrast.  A half  century 
ago,  when  the  mountainsides  of  the  big  game 
country  were  still  blanked  with  the  virgin 
timber,  the  native  found  a task  upon  their 
hands  to  bag  themselves  a piece  of  venison. 
Today,  when  civilization,  good  roads  and  the 
automobiles  have  taken  over  this  former  re- 
mote and  isolated  country  it  has  been  merely 
a matter  of  going  out  and  killing  a deer. 

That  a continuation  of  this  status  would 
be  a welcome  one  cannot  be  disputed.  Un- 
fortunately other  factors  must  be  considered 
and  of  these  that  of  food  is  probably  the 
most  important.  It  was  most  responsible  in 
bringing  back  the  deer  and  only  when  those 
same  conditions  are  recreated  can  a deer 
herd  be  maintained — how  is  not  the  question. 
It  is  merely  a matter  of  how  soon  those 
charged  with  the  administration  will  have 
the  courage  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Old  Claims  Heard  Again 

The  coming  season  will  bring  with  it  the 
claim  heard  so  often  in  the  past — it  will  be 
the  last  of  the  deer  herd,  but  like  in  the  past 
it  will  originate  primarily  with  the  chap 
who  insists  on  shooting  deer  without  the 
exertion  of  hunting  for  them. 

To  the  old  timers,  who  have  maintained 
I established  camps  in  the  big  game  sections 
I for  deer  hunting  — not  deer  shooting  — it 
means  a return  to  the  days  when  the  woods 
were  free  of  much  of  the  element  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  deer-hunting  ranks. 

The  deer  has  become  the  problem  child 
of  conservation  and  it  will  remain  so  until 
the  deer  hunter  has  taken  a more  active 
interest  in  providing  a solution — and  the 
i answer  lies  in  something  more  than  by  giv- 
ing mere  lip  service  to  the  cause. 

' Suitable  environment,  new  blood  lines  and 
better  protection  cannot  be  had  from  thin 
air,  neither  can  more  ideal  hunting  con- 
ditions. The  problem  can  be  solved  if  the 
deer  hunter  wishes  it  so. 


FIELD  NOTES 

“On  November  5 I was  informed  by  a 
i sportsman,  who  is  also  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
that  a large,  tame,  white  rabbit  had  been 
shot  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  V.  Dumm  near 
Nicktown.  on  November  3.  This  farm  has 
a large  tract  of  very  good  hunting  territory 
which  has  always  been  open  to  the  public. 
I made  an  investigation  at  once,  as  I know 
one  of  the  things  the  Commission  requests 
is  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  property  owner. 

“I  found  that  two  young  men  from  Blair 
County  had  shot  the  tame  rabbit  close  to 
the  farmer’s  buildings.  When  they  were 
dressing  it,  the  14  year  old  son  of  the  farmer 
confronted  them  in  regard  to  killing  his  tame 
rabbit,  and  was  threatened  with  a licking 
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from  one  of  them.  He  ran  for  his  father, 
but  they  sassed  him  and  refused  to  show 
their  lisenses  (one  of  them  was  concealed). 
They  ran,  and  the  farmer  and  three  young 
men  who  oppeared  on  the  scene  followed 
them  to  a cabin.  The  Justice  also  appeared 
at  the  cabin  after  hearing  the  fuss.  After 
some  argument  he  (the  Justice)  secured  the 
license  numbers  which  he  turned  over  to  me, 
I located  them  at  Altoona  and  notified  them 
to  appear  at  my  official  headquarters  at  once 
or  I would  take  legal  action  against  them. 

“The  two  young  men  accompanied  by  the 
father  of  one  of  them  came  to  my  office.  After 
stating  the  facts  I imposed  a fine  of  $25.00 
on  one  of  them  for  shooting  closer  than  150 
yards  to  the  farmer’s  buildings.  On  the  one 
who  had  his  license  concealed  I imposed  a 
fine  of  $20.00.  They  are  to  settle  on  or  before 
November  28,  and  have  signed  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  guilt.  They  are  also  sending 
a money  order  of  $10.00  to  the  farmer  for 
damage. 

I drove  out  on  November  14,  and  inter- 
viewed the  farmer  in  regards  to  not  posting 
his  lands,  and  was  assured  that  due  to  the 
prompt  services  secured  from  the  game  pro- 
tector in  locating  the  culprits,  the  fines  im- 
posed, plus  the  payment  of  damage,  he  will 
not  close  his  lands  to  hunting.  He  sure  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  help  from  one 
of  the  Commission’s  officers,”  and  later  wrote 
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me  the  following  letter;  Game  Prolector  W 
B.  McClarin,  Cambria  County. 

“Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt 

of  check  in  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  '$10CK)i 
for  the  destruction  of  personal  property  .suf- 
fercKl  by  reason  of  ’inconsiderate  hunters  " 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I appreciate 
your  fine  cooperation  and  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  you  took  care  of  my  interest 
in  this  matter.  With  men  of  your  calibre  in 
the  field  looking  after,  not  only  the  protec- 
tion of  game  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
game  law,  but  the  interest  of  the  property 
owners  rights  as  well,  there  will  be  less 
restrictions  placed  on  hunting,  I refer  to  the 
posting  of  lands.  I might  add.  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  post  my  land.  Again  thank- 
ing you,  I am.” — Thomas  V.  Dumm.  Nick- 
town.  Pa. 


“On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  15.  I 
talked  to  some  hunters  who  stated  there  were 
plenty  of  deer  left  back  in  the  remote  sec- 
tions. They  had  three  does  and  one  nice  buck, 
all  taken  on  on  drive  that  day.  They  stated 
they  saw  about  70  deer  that  day  on  the  one 
drive  that  they  took  the  deer  on.  On  Satur- 
day I was  out  to  Refuge  No.  502  and  saw 
three  nice  does  and  a six-point  buck  standing 
in  the  refuge.” — Clyde  W.  Decker,  Game  Pro- 
tector. Clearfield  County. 


*Oh  Boyl  I another  Hkniik  in  our  next  trap!” 
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^Muskrat  near  house.  The  inaiiasement  of  our  natural  resources  shall  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  primary  factors  in  the  Commission’s  profiram. 


with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
'Other  institutions,  so  that  she  will  be  pre- 
pared and  able  to  adjust  herself  to  meet  new 
'Conditions  as  they  develop.  Research  is  the 
measuring  stick  upon  which  we  can  draw 
many  conclusions  concerning  the  status  of 
our  wildlife — its  food,  its  habits,  its  numbers, 
and  the  creatures  which  prey  upon  it  and 
their  numbers.  We  have  much,  very  much, 
yet  to  learn  about  it,  and  the  more  we  learn 
and  the  more  we  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  schools  today  about  it  the  more 
chances  we  shall  have  of  perpetuating  and 
managing  it  on  a satisfactory  scale  in  the 
future. 

The  management  of  our  natural  resources, 
our  forests,  our  soil  and  our  wildlife  is  and 
shall  continue  to  be  one  of  the  primary  fac- 
tors in  the  Commission’s  program  of  “looking 
ahead”.  Management  constitutes  a great 
problem  because  of  its  many  inter-related 
conditions.  It  requires  proper  management 
of  the  forests,  bearing  in  mind  not  only  the 
preservation  of  the  wild  creatures  which 
live  in  the  forests,  but  the  preservation  of 
the  soil  which  will  wash  away  if  the  forests 
are  not  managed  properly.  The  improvement 
of  food  and  cover  conditions  on  game  lands 
will  continue  until  each  and  every  acre 
throughout  the  state  reaches  its  maximum 
carrying  capacity  for  wildlife  in  the  amount 
of  food  and  cover  it  guarantees.  To  have 
.game  you  must  have  cover  and  food,  and 
while  the  Commission  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  sportsmen  and  the  various  federal 
relief  agencies  are  now  doing  much  toward 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our 
state  game  lands,  there  is  still  much  more, 
yes  very  much  more,  to  be  done.  Such  a 
program  is  not  completed  in  a day,  a week, 
or  a year.  Unless  properly  controlled  the 
•time  will  come  when  our  deer  herd  will  con- 


trol itself,  but  the  process  will  be  Mother 
Nature’s  own  cruel  method. 

“We  have  no  birds!”  cries  the  farmer, 
looking  from  his  back  door  onto  field  after 
field  of  clean  fence  rows.  “Our  top  soil  is 
running  away!”  he  shouts,  as  his  glance  takes 
in  gully  after  gully.  The  Commission  in  its 
long-time  program  for  the  restoration  of 
wildlife  will  do  everything  it  possibly  can 
through  its  public  relations  activities  to  im- 
press upon  the  landowners  of  the  Common- 


wealth the  need  for  carrying  on  certain  agri- 
cultural practices  which  will  benefit  their 
farms  as  well  as  wildlife,  because  wildlife 
is  very  essential  to  the  future  development 
of  the  farm. 

Today  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
showing  thousands  of  farmers  how  they  can 
save  their  top  soil  by  developing  new  farm- 
ing practices  under  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Service — practices  which  will  un- 
deniably result  in  much  better  farming  con- 
ditions for  the  future.  The  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Administration  is  paying  benefits 
to  farmers  for  carrying  on  wildlife  practices, 
such  as  the  protection  of  woodlots,  the  plant- 
ing of  fence  rows,  etc. 

None  of  these  things  are  being  done,  as 
one  landowner  was  heard  to  remark,  “just  to 
increase  the  rabbits  on  my  farm  for  the  hun- 
ters to  shoot”.  Sportsmen  of  today,  by  virtue 
of  necessity,  are  not  motivated  by  selfish  in- 
terests. Perhaps  there  was  a time  when  such 
a thing  did  exist,  but  the  motivating  factor 
today  and  of  tomorrow  is  that  of  guarantee- 
ing not  only  our  future  recreation  and  sport, 
but  the  very  economic  foundation  of  our 
country.  For  that  reason  the  conservation 
movement  deserves  the  greatest  support 
every  citizen  in  the  State  can  give  it.  When 
and  if  each  of  us — sportsman,  farmer,  school 
teacher,  industralist.  etc. — realizes  that  our 
natural  resources  are  valuable  beyond  any 
human  tendency  to  enjoy  the  sport  they  offer; 
that  their  devastation  would  spell  future  dis- 
aster for  the  nation;  that  the  duty  and  the 
problems  of  managing  and  preserving  them 
rests  not  with  one  but  all  groups;  then  we 
shall  never  need  to  worry  concerning  these 
great  contributions  to  our  national  and  com- 
munity welfare. 
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The  Eastern  Goshawk 
in  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

tion  of  the  birds  in  no  way  effects  a general 
control  of  the  species. 

When  we  consider  that,  of  the  total  of  278 
birds  received,  169  of  them  were  shot  during 
open  season  for  small  and  big  game,  it  would 
appear  that  practically  all  of  these  would 
have  been  shot  by  hunters,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  a bounty  offered 
for  their  destruction.  Trappers,  who  no 
doubt  were  interested  solely  in  taking  these 
hawks  for  the  bounty,  except  when  accidently 
caught  in  traps  set  for  fur  bearers,  accounted 
for  only  62  birds.  The  remaining  47  birds 
were  shot  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
December,  and  during  other  portions  of  the 
three  bounty  periods. 

However,  when  the  goshawk  migrates  into 
Pennsylvania  in  vast  numbers,  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1936-37,  a bounty  is  prob- 
ably the  only  measure  which  will  exert  any 
appreciable  effort  toward  control  over  them 
after  the  close  of  the  open  game  season.  It 
is  to  check  during  periods  of  heavy  invasion 
any  inroads  upon  our  native  game  birds  and 
animals  which  themselves  might  be  sparse 
in  numbers,  that  the  bounty  upon  the  gos- 
hawk might  well  be  maintained,  even  though 
in  normal  years  small  good  is  derived  there- 
from. 


Total 

(Figure  II) 
Goshawks  Received 

Mature 

Immature 

Males  

62 

40 

Females  

114 

40 

Unknown  

17 

5 

— 

— 

Totals  

193 

85 

Immature  Goshawks  aliout  to  he  fe«I.  They  were  taken  alive  aa  tliMlcIincH  ami  held  for  exhibi- 
tion piin>oses. 


(Figure  III) 


Measurements  of  the 

Female  Birds 
Mature 


Maximum 

Weigli.';  (lbs.)  3.44 

Length  (ins.)  25.1 

Wingspread  (ins.)  4 7.4 


Maximum 

Weiglit  (lbs.)  2.fil 

T>ength  (ins.)  2 4.3 

Wingspread  (ins.)  4(1.0 


.Minimum 

l.fil 

21.1 

41.0 


2 3.80 
4 5.37 


Male  Birds 
Mature 

.Minimum  A\‘era 

1.45  1.S 

20.8  21.80 

41.0  12.50 


Food  Chart  of  the 


(Figure  IV) 
Mammalian  Diet 

Grey  Stjuirrel  (Sciurus  curolensis)  .. 
Cottontail  Rabbit  (S)/IvHa(jus  sp.)  ., 
Red  Squirrel  itiriurus  hudsonu vs)  .. 

Chipmunk  (Tumias  stHatus)  

Mouse  (Microtus  pennsylvanicus)  ... 

Rat  (Species  unknown)  

Fox  Squirrel  (Sciurus  nitjer)  

Flying  Squirrel  (Glaucoinys  volans) 

Shrew  ( Sorex  sp. ) 

4 Undetermined  Mammals  

Totals  


Avian  Diet 

Domestic  Chicken  

Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasu  umbellKS  um.belh(S) 

Rin.gneck  Pheasant  ( Phaisan^ts  colchicus  torciiiatus  t 
Crow  (Corvus  brachj/rhynchos  braehyrhtjnchos)  . . . . 
Downy  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  pubcsreus  tuerliauus) 
Ttndetermined  Birds 

Totals  


Eastern  Goshawk 

Immalurt- 

cje  Maxinuirn 

Minimum 

A v«rai<^* 

0 

2 72 

1.28 

2.14b 

2d  d 

21.1 

24.09 

1 7. ’a 

11.7 

4b. 2R 

Immature 

are  Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

7 

2.11 

i.:io 

1.753 

23.1 

20.5 

21.98 

45.3 

39.1 

42.24 

astern 

Goshawk 

Mammalian 

% Tot  a 

Number 

Diet 

Diet 

20 

35.1 

18.9 

16 

28.1 

15.1 

7 

12.3 

o.b 

3 

D . . 1 

2.K 

o 

3.5 

1.9 

i 

1.7 

1 

1.7 

1 

1.7 

1 

1.7 

5 

8.8 

1.7 

57 

99.9 

Mammalian 

% Tot  a 

Number 

Diet 

Diet 

19 

38.8 

is.t> 

1 4 

28.6 

in. 2 

1 

2.(1 

1 

2.0 

1 

2.0 

‘1 

13 

26.5 

4 9 

99.9 

lfi.2 

The  deer  kill  in  California  last  year  num- 
bered 45,529,  which  was  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  record  for  the  State.  The  year 
before  it  was  43,250. 

The  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of 
Northampton  County  recently  approved  the 
idea  of  furnishing  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  to  all  Junior,  Senior  and  Elementary 
Schools  in  that  county.  The  club's  secretary, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Rice,  is  writing  all  schools  con- 
cerned regarding  the  plan  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike 
will  know  that  the  County  Sportsmen’s  unit 
is  sponsoring  the  idea.  This  is  a fine  gesture 
and  worthy  of  promotion  by  other  associa- 
tions. 


“Deer  kill  in  Diamond  and  Harry’s  Valleys 
good,  there  are  plenty  of  deer  left  in  this 
area  in  comparison  to  amount  of  available 
feed.  Snow  developing  to  ice  kept  deer  kill 
below  what  it  would  have  been,  if  better 
hunting  conditions  had  prevailed.  A majority 
of  the  hunters  were  trying  to  secure  a buck 
and  then  later  found  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  even  get  good  shooting  at  does.  The  illegal 


KemaiiiR  «f  Nmall  mammals  ainl  birds  taken  from  a Gosiiawk’s  nest  in  ( anibria  ('tmnt>. 
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is  best  accomplished  through  direct  seeding, 
the  trees  making  a growth  of  one  to  two 
feet  the  first  season.  Recommended  seed 
treatment  (3),  is  to  collect  fruit  after  frost, 
and  keep  in  warm  place  to  hasten  initial 
"decay  or  fermentation.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  seeds  should  be  separated  by  pulping  in 
water.  Sartify  clean  seeds  at  low  tempera- 
ture for  two  months  and  soak  in  water  for 
five  days  prior  to  planting.  “A  bushel  of 
Osage-oranges  contains  eighty  fruits.  These 
eighty  fruits  were  found  to  have  24,422 
seeds.”  Undoubtedly,  propagation  by  cuttings 
can  be  successfully  worked  out. 

Outside  of  competing  with  cultivated  crops 
for  soil  nutrition  (2),  and  harboring  a phase 
of  the  San  Jose  scale,  there  are  no  serious 
objections  to  Osage-orange.  Surely,  there  are 

Education  in  the  Snow 

tents  and,  armed  with  hunting  knives  or 
penknives,  set  off  in  a new  direction  each 
week.  By  the  time  the  bags  are  empty,  our 
hikes  have  radiated  out  from  Carson  Long 
like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  For  a mile  or 
two  around  school  we  have  speared  sharp- 
ened low  branches  into  ears  of  corn;  we 
have  scattered  grain  under  hemlocks,  in  holes 
and  hollow  logs;  we  have  built  a few  shel- 
ters and  spread  a table  for  game  under 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  strive  not  to  spoil 
those  we  seek  to  help.  We  do  not  scatter 
our  grain  lavishly  like  distributors  of  grocery 
circulars  and  then  return  to  school  smugly 
•satisfied  with  our  charity.  Instead,  we  find 
where  rabbit  tracks  are  plentiful,  where 
squirrels  have  been  digging,  or  where  birds 
have  been  scratching.  At  those  places,  near 
a hole  or  in  'good  cover,  we  scatter  a few 
handfulls  of  grains  or  impale  an  ear  of  corn. 
The  food  is  there,  a little  in  many  frequented 
spots,  to  compensate  somewhat  for  the  ob- 
stacles winter  places  in  the  way  of  subsist- 
ence. The  self-reliance  of  wild  things  can- 
not be  seriously  injured  by  enabling  them 
in  their  ordinary  quest  for  food  to  find  a few 
unexpected  kernels  to  rattle  in  cold,  empty 
stomachs. 

It  annoys  us  to  see  the  crow  tracks  around 
our  shelters,  or  actually  to  see  the  bold, 
raucous  fellows  fly  away — with  full  craws 
we  fear — when  we  approach  to  inspect  or  re- 
plenish. These  weeds  of  the  bird  species  are 
too  alert  for  handouts;  but,  of  course,  there 
is  a little  graft  in  every  system. 

While  they  are  welcome  to  it,  the  smaller 
birds,  the  sparrows  and  snowbirds  and  wax- 
wings  and  cardinals,  do  not  need  our  help 
as  much  as  the  larger,  game  birds  do.  Much 
of  the  food  of  the  latter  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  work  of  walking  through  deep  snow 
in  search  of  it  is  tedious  and  of  uncertain 
reward.  The  smaller  birds,  however,  find 
that  snow  offers  them  a feeding  platform. 

Sammy,  bundled  up,  an  ear  of  corn  half 
thrust  into  each  pocket,  observed  this.  “See 
those  tracks?”  He  pointed;  “See  how  that 


many  places,  within  its  range,  where  this 
excellent  food  and  cover  plant  can  be  used. 
Many  worthwhile  experiments,  some  already 
suggested  by  other  workers  (4),  should  be 
carried  out.  The  plant  certainly  should  be 
tested  further  to  determine  its  resistance  to 
fire,  and  to  browsing  by  both  deer  and  cattle. 
It  may  have  considerable  value  in  restoring 
small  game  cover  on  heavily  browsed  deer 
ranges  and  also  in  pastures.  Has  anyone 
planted  it  in  thicket  clumps?  Conservation 
agencies,  in  those  states  where  strip-mining 
is  practiced,  would  do  well  to  test  Osage- 
orange  on  strippings — provided  of  course  that 
the  strippings  are  well  within  the  plant’s 
range.  It  winter  kills  if  planted  too  far 
north.  Finally,  as  any  farmer  can  vouch 
who  has  attempted  to  eradicate  an  old  hedge, 


little  bird  hopped  from  weed  to  weed  where 
the  tops  of  ’em  stick  up  above  the  snow. 
That’s  where  his  tail  dragged,  too.  He  was  so 
light  he  could  stand  on  the  snow  and  eat 
the  weed  seeds.” 

In  all  of  our  distribution  of  feed,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  so  frugal.  Demand  deter- 
mines the  supply.  Where  observation  assures 
us  there  is  a large  game  population,  our 
generosity  waxes.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Pines,  several  acres  of  twenty  year 
old  State  planting  well  up  on  the  ridge  be- 
hind school.  This  thick  growth  provides 
birds  protection  from  blustering  winter  and 
has  become  known  to  them  as  a place  where 
food  can  be  found  no  matter  how  scarce  it  is 
elsewhere.  Pheasants  in  particular  are  our 
guests  there.  To  accommodate  them,  the 
Hiking  Club  spreads  out  in  a long  thin  line 
and  drives  through  the  Pines,  each  boy  im- 
paling ears  of  corn  on  the  low  branches  of 
the  trees  at  about  thirty  yard  intervals.  In  a 
far  corner  we  also  have  a sturdy  shelter  that 


Continued  from  Page  10 

this  plant  has  a tenacious  habit.  It  might 
be  used  very  successfully  for  stream  bank 
protection. 
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we  keep  stocked  with  mixed  grain.  On  sub-  ^ 
sequent  feeding  drives,  it  is  customary  for  (■ 
us  to  flush  at  least  a half  dozen  grouse  as  ; 
well  as  to  cause  excited  flutterings  and  chirp- 
ings among  many  smaller  birds.  Even  the 
rabbits  have  been  attracted  from  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
tracks  and  droppings — the  latter  after  a while  ’ 
assume  chicken  coop  proportions — testifying 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  ^ 

This  is  the  way  on  winter  Fridays  when 
school  is  over  that  we  prevent  education  from  / 
ceasing.  Before  spring  arrives  to  lift  our 
responsibility,  before  a cardinal  whilstes  the  ^ 
retreat  of  winter  from  the  tip-top  of  a still  ^ 
bare  tree,  we  have  developed  a sense  of 
having  played  a helpful  part  in  nature.  A [ 
few  more  game  animals  and  birds  will  breed 
and  make  our  hikes  interesting;  a few  more  ' 
winged  midgets  will  delight  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  festive  seasons.  Our  debt  to  nature 
in  the  currency  of  conservation  has  been 
paid. 
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Dear  Roy: 


KNOW  this  is  a kind  of  unusual  request;  but  I'd  like  to  borrow  some  space  in  your 
T columms  to  write  an  open  letter  to  a man  I do  not  know.  He  may  read  it  if  it  is  in 
your  columns;  or  some  of  his  friends  may  notice  his  name  and  ask  him  to  read  it.  You 
see,  it  has  to  do  with  sport — a certain  kind  of  sport. 

The  man's  name  is  Sherwood  G.  Coggins.  That  was  the  name  on  his  hunting 
license.  He  lives  at  1096  Lcrwrence  Street,  in  Lowell.  He  soys  he  is  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  in  Lowell. 


This  weekend,  Mr.  your  rifle  and  fired. 

Coggins,  you  drove  might  have  been 

something  moving,  ter  and  I.  She  knew 

cmd  you  brought  up  me,  and  I knew  her, 

and  we  liked  to  hunt  together.  We  had  hunted  woodcock  together  this  fall,  and 
grouse,  and  in  another  week  we  were  planning  to  go  down  to  Carolina  together  and 
look  for  quail.  But  yesterday  morning  she  ran  down  in  the  fields  in  front  of  my 
house,  and  you  sow  a flick  in  the  bushes,  and  you  shot  her. 

You  shot  her  through  the  back,  you  said,  and  broke  her  spine.  She  crawled  out 
of  the  bushes  and  across  the  field  toward  you,  dragging  her  hind  legs.  She  was  com- 
ing to  you  to  help  her.  She  was  a gentle  pup,  and  nobody  had  ever  hurt  her,  and 
she  could  not  understand.  She  began  hauling  herself  toward  you,  and  looking  at  you 
with  her  brown  eyes,  and  you  put  a second  bullet  through  her  head.  You  were 
sportsman  enough  for  that. 

I know  you  didn't  meant  it,  Mr.  Coggins.  You  felt  very  sorry  afterward.  You  told 
me  that  it  really  spoiled  your  deer  hunting  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  spoiled  my  bird  hunt- 
ing the  rest  of  a lifetime. 

At  least,  I hope  one  thing,  Mr.  Coggins.  That  is  why  I am  writing  you.  I hope 
that  you  will  remember  how  she  looked.  I hope  that  the  next  time  you  raise  a rifle 
to  your  shoulder  you  will  see  her  over  the  sights,  dragging  herself  toward  you 
across  the  field,  with  blood  running  from  her  mouth  and  down  her  white  chest.  I 
hope  you  will  see  her  eyes. 

I hope  you  will  always  see  her  eyes,  Mr.  Coggins,  whenever  there  is  a flick  in 
the  bushes  and  you  bring  your  rifle  to  your  shoulder  before  you  know  what  is  there. 


COREY  FORD. 
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Photo  of  larffe  sketch  <»f  John  IM.  Phillips  autographed  by  many  of  his  friends. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  A 
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John  M. 


Phillips  Honored 


ON  February  15,  1941,  in  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  over  600 
sportsmen  and  prominent  citizens  of  this 
and  of  other  States,  and  of  Canada  assembled 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
conservationists  of  all  time — John  M.  Phillips. 

The  occasion  was  not  only  one  of  honoring 
a grand  old  man  of  conservation,  a friend  of 
the  sportsmen,  and  a leader  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  but  to  celebrate  the  80th  birthday 
' of  a tireless  old  war  horse.  Prominent  speak- 
I ers  unveiled  monument  after  monument  to 
I his  unselfish  efforts,  his  courage,  and  to  his 
accomplishments  in  the  interest  of  wildlife. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  old  companions 
' in  arms  and  helped  to  fight  many  of  his 
battles  in  behalf  of  the  sportsmen.  However, 
only  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  sit 
by  his  side  in  moments  of  relaxation  and 
listen  to  the  stories  of  his  past,  his  experi- 
ences hunting  and  fishing  as  a young  man  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  his  subsequent 
determination  to  rehabilitate  the  wildlife  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  opposition  which 
threatened  to  smother  him  on  every  hand, 
really  know  the  trials,  the  tribulations,  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.  He  looked  defeat  in  the 
face  more  than  once,  but  not  for  long. 

The  gathering  at  Pittsburgh  in  his  honor 
is  something  that  will  be  long  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  conservation 


and  it  was  symbolic  not  only  of  what  he  did 
for  conservation,  but  that  at  eighty  this  grand 
old  man  is  still  strong,  still  courageous,  still 
willing,  still  able  to  pass  on  advice  to  those 
who  have  been  following  his  example  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a century. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  entire  oc- 
casion occurred  when  two  Boy  Scouts  pre- 
sented him  with  a huge  heart  inscribed  “our 
valentine”.  He  was  given  a tremendous  ova- 
tion. Another  rousing  ovation  was  given 
when  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  presented  Mr.  Phillips  with  an 
album  containing  the  inscribed  photographs 
of  numerous  friends  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Page  one  of  the  album 
contained  an  autographed  photograph  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  one  of 
Governor  Arthur  H.  Jcimes.  Others  included 
Dan  Beard,  American  head  of  the  Boy  Scout 
organization;  Jack  Miner  of  Kingsville,  On- 
tario, known  world-wide  for  his  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge;  “Ding”  Darling,  nationally 
known  cartoonist  and  former  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey;  former  Senator 
Harry  Hawes  of  Missouri,  father  of  the  na- 
tional Black  Bass  Act;  William  Finley  of 
Oregon,  nationally  known  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  antelope  and  the  salmon  fish- 
eries of  the  Columbia  River;  John  J.  Kane, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Allegheny  County 
Commissioners,  and  Cornelius  D.  Scully, 


Mayor  of  Pittsburgh;  all  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Game  Commission, and  the 
field  and  office  administrative  heads  of  the 
Commission. 

Hoyes  Lloyd  of  Ottawa,  Supervisor  of 
Wildlife,  Canadian  National  Parks,  extended 
to  him  the  greetings  of  the  Canadian  sports- 
men. John  K.  Tener,  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  long  an  associate  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips in  his  conservation  activities,  reminisced 
of  the  days  when  conservation  was  in  its 
teens,  and  praised  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  leader- 
ship. Harmar  Denny,  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  told  the  sportsmen  of  Mr 
Phillips’  interest  in  the  youth  movement 
since  the  days  of  1910.  His  work  with  the 
local  Pittsburgh  Chapters  of  Boy  Scouts  was 
also  emphasized. 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  Frederick  C.  Walcott 
of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  first  Wildlife 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  reviewed  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  national  and  in- 
ternational conservation  work.  Other  guests 
at  the  speakers’  table  included  Charles 
French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries;  G.  Albert 
Stewart,  Secretary,  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters;  Bob  Cooper,  Chairman,  South- 
western Division  of  the  Federation;  Archie 
Hanes.  First  Vice-President  of  the  Federa- 
tion; Seth  Myers,  Chairman  of  the  North- 
western Division  of  the  Federation. 

(Additional  Photos  on  Page  31) 
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The  O nes  That  Got  Away 


“He  forgrets  everything  and  raees  through  the 
orchard  in  pursuit  of  the  rabbit.” 


BANG!  BANG!  The  president  of  the  Gun 
Club  rapped  the  table  with  his  gavel  and 
announced  “The  meeting  is  adjourned.” 

The  secretary  recorded  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment and  closed  his  notebook.  The  club 
members  pulled  their  chairs  in  a circle 
around  the  big  iron  stove  which  was  glowing 
cheerfully  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Soon 
the  air  grew  thick  with  pipe  smoke  as  the 
boys  swapped  yarns  about  the  great  shots 
which  were  made  and  missed  in  seasons  past. 
The  secretary  listened  with  a smile,  and 
almost  before  he  realized  it,  he  had  opened 
his  notebook  and  written  across  the  page; 
THE  ONES  THAT  GET  AWAY. 

I.  How  the  Squire  Was  Caught  in  the  Act 

It  is  late  afternoon  in  November.  A few 
loose  clouds,  that  intermittently  blot  out  the 
warm  sunlight,  move  east  in  a slow  wind. 
Eastward  also,  like  a loose  and  ponderous 
cloud,  moves  the  Squire.  Under  his  huge  arm 
nestles  a fine  old  long-barrelled  twelve-gauge 
with  which  the  veteran  nimrod  is  famous  for 
reaching  out  and  bringing  down  his  birds. 
Ahead  of  him  ranges  a springer  spaniel.  Dry 
snow  squeals  under  the  Squire’s  boots  as  he 
rolls  through  the  country  slowly  and 
judicially  as  befits  one  of  his  size  and  posi- 
tion. 

The  Squire  is  hunting  the  best  ringneck 
cover  in  the  county,  but  two  hours  tramping 
through  field  and  fence-row,  oak  wood  and 
berry  patch,  has  left  his  gun  barrels  shining 
and  clean.  As  the  dog  ranges  down  the  val- 
ley, the  Squire’s  eyes  light  with  anticipation. 
Ahead  of  him  lies  an  old  stubble  field  over- 
grown with  wild  clover  and  ragweed.  It  is 
a favorite  haunt  of  the  wily  Orientals. 

Only  a barbed  wire  fence  separates  the 
Squire  fron.  his  field.  But  what  a fence!  New, 
tight,  and  strong,  it  streaches  across  a deep 
creek  to  the  Squire’s  left  and  up  over  a steep 
ridge  to  the  Squire’s  right.  Its  triple  teeth 
gleam  sharply  in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  The 
Squire  pauses,  ponders,  and  finally  breaks 
his  gun,  shoving  it  under  the  fence.  With  a 


grunt  he  stoops,  holds  down  the  lower  strand, 
and  inserts  one  fat  leg  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  wire,  whereupon  no 
less  than  ihree  barbs  lay  relentless  fingers 
upon  the  Squire’s  broad  behind.  They  fasten 
into  his  clothing  with  an  eternal  death-like 
grip.  The  Squire  mutters  and  grumbles  like 
a thunderhead. 

Then,  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  he  glimpses 
his  springer  working  frantically  in  the  field 
beyond.  He  fumbles  futilely  behind  the  vast 
circumference  of  his  pants.  And  then — 

And  then  twenty  yards  in  front  of  him, 
sounds  the  harsh  cry  of  a hugh  cock  ring- 
neck  as  it  sweeps  up  into  the  frost  sky  with 
tantalizing  slowness.  Dismay  glazes  the 
Squire’s  eyes.  He  collapses  weakly  in  the 
barbed  wire. 

II  Why  Jim  Doesn’t  Like  Much  Salt  With 

His  Meat 

As  the  noon  whistle  at  the  glasshouse  blows 
a long  shrill  blast,  men  straighten  up  from 
their  work  and  troop  to  their  lockers  for 
their  lunch  buckets.  Big  Jim  reaches  into 
his  cupboard  and  hauls  out  his  lunch  and  a 
box  of  twelve-gauge  shells.  He  hefts  the 
shells  in  his  hand. 

“Well,  boys,”  he  says  in  a loud  aggressive 
voice  as  he  looks  at  his  fellow  workers, 
“here’s  twenty-five  shells.  For  me,  that  means 
twenty-five  rabbits,”  he  thrusts  out  his  big 
red  face  at  his  audience.  “We  quit  work  at 
three  o’clock  this  afternoon.  I’ve  got  five 
bucks  that  says  I’ll  have  my  limit  before 
five  o’clock.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  miss  one.  Jim?”  asks  Ed 
with  mild  sarcasm. 

“Well,’  says  Jim  modestly,  “I  did  miss  a 
rabbit  once,  about  six  years  ago,  but  he  was 
streakin’  through  a patch  of  standin’  corn, 
and  I only  got  a glimpse  of  him.” 

“I  guess,”  Ed  says  dou’otfully,  “that  we  can 
excuse  you  for  missin’  that  one.” 


The  cottontail  seemed  to  wave  a derisive  goodbye 
as  he  disappeared  over  the  hill. 


“When  my  old  twelve-gauge  cracks,”  Jim  ' 
hastens  to  assure  him,  “all  you  have  to  do  is 
go  over  and  pick  ’em  up.”  • 

Ed  looks  thoughtfuly  at  the  box  of  shells  ^ 
in  Jim’s  big  paw.  ' 

“How  about  takin’  me  along  this  after- 
noon?” he  asks.  l 

“Sure,”  says  Jim  generously,  “you  can 
kick  ’em  out,  and  I’ll  knock  ’em  down.” 

Ed  smiles  happily  to  himself  and,  after  Jim 
and  the  others  have  gone  back  to  work,  finds 
an  excuse  to  be  near  the  lockers  all  that 
afternoon. 

3:30  finds  Jim  and  Ed  ranging  the  fields 
just  outside  the  little  town.  The  rabbits  are 
sitting  tight,  the  warm  sun  having  dispelled 
their  scent,  but  Jim’s  little  hound  Flop  is  a 
good  brus’ner.  She  soon  roots  out  an  old 
grandpappy  of  a cottontail  whose  portly  hind- 
quarters vanish  into  a grassy  swale  and  re- 
appear out  of  gunshot.  Flop  squeals  excited- 
ly, noses  out  the  trail,  and  her  high  voice 
settles  down  to  a steady  baying. 

She  brings  the  rabbit  around  expertly.  Jim  i 
stands  near  an  old  stake-and-rider  fence 
which  snakes  its  way  down  a gentle  hillside.  I 
As  the  rabbit  slips  down  the  fencerow,  Jim  i 
raises  his  gun  slowly  and  swings  deliberately.  ; 
Ba-loom!  Grandpa  cottontail  shifts  into  high. 
Ea-loom!  The  big  rabbit  lopes  steadily  to  the  j 
end  of  the  fence  and  disappears  into  a wood- 
chuck hole 

“All  you  have  to  do,”  says  Ed  to  the  sky, 
“is  go  over  and  pick  ’em  up.” 

“Fll  show  you,  wise  guy,”  says  Jim  grimly. 

. yia'.i'v 

He  stuffs  two  more  shells  into  thpi  twelve- 
gauge,  takes  two  steps  up  the  hill,  and  a 
rabbit  bounces  out  from  between  his  boots,  j 
Ba-loom!  Ea-loom!  The  cottontail  seems  to  i 
wave  a derisive  goodbye  as  he  flits  up  over  ; 
the  hill. 

Jim’s  face  grows  red,  but  he  says  nothing,  i 
For  the  next  hour  or  so  he  blasts  away  at 
numerous  rabbits  without  touching  a hair. 
His  truculent  boasting  oozes  out  of  him,  and  j 
he  gradually  grows  humble  and  worried.  All  ) 
the  while,  Ed  is  repeating  Jim’s  boasts  one  ! 
by  one.  He  laughs  at  him,  jeers  at  him,  taunts  ■ 
him,  and  challenges  him.  He  rubs  it  in  un-  j 
mercifully,  but  Jim  bears  up  in  grim  silence.  I 

Finally,  as  five  o’clock  arrives  and  the  ' 
two  turn  homeward,  Ed  says,  ‘“Well,  Jim,  I j 
think  you’ve  had  enough.”  j 

Jim  looks  at  him  blankly. 

“I’ll  put  it  this  way,”  chuckles  Ed.  “If  you 
had  knocked  over  a rabbit  today,  he’d  have 
been  salted  as  well  as  shot.  Figure  that  one 
out.” 

Jim’s  face  remains  blank  for  a moment. 
Then  he  swears  softly  and  digs  a shell  out  > 
of  his  pocket.  He  cuts  the  top  off  with  his 
knife  and  pours  out  into  his  hand,  not  a little 
pile  of  number  6 chilled,  no,  just  a pinch  or 
two  of  salt 
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^ Richard  Esler 


in.  How  the  Big  Buck  Came  to  Orry 

Everyone  in  camp  has  shot  his  deer  but 
Orry.  Three  fat  bucks  hang  from  the  "gal- 
lows” outside  the  cabin.  Inside  the  cabin 
three  hunters  sing  as  they  wash  the  dishes, 
whistle  as  they  chop  wood,  and,  like  the 
Three  Furies,  constantly  remind  Orry  that 
he  has  not  shot  his  buck,  whereas  they  have 
got  theirs,  and  that  tomorrow  is  the  last 
day  of  the  season. 

That  evening  Orry  glumly  dries  dishes, 
oppressed  by  the  staggering  gravity  of  his 
plight.  He,  the  greatest  rifle-shot  in  Elk 
County,  he,  the  finest  woodsman  in — well, 
in  the  stale — has  not  yet  killed  his  buck. 
The  fact  that  he  has  not  even  seen  a legal 
deer  is  scant  comfort  to  a man  like  Orry. 
He  lives  and  breathes  only  to  hunt.  His 
mind  is  like  a sports  snop  window,  full  of 
rifles  and  scopes  and  slings  and  levers  and 
holts  and  steel-jackets  and  hollow-points  and 
trajectories  and  muzzle-velocities.  Hunting 
is  life  and  religion  to  Orry. 

That  night  his  sleep  is  miserable  with 
nightmares  in  which  nothing  but  antlerless 
deer  flit  mockingly  past  his  rifle  sights.  In 
the  morning  a buoyant  sun  fires  Orry’s  hopes 
afresh.  He  slips  quietly  across  the  broad 
brown  flanks  of  the  mountain,  up  a fire  trail 
to  the  Caledonian  Basin,  and  still-hunts  in 
a wide  circle  back  to  camp.  By  noon  he  has 
jumped  seven  does.  Outside  the  cabin  he 
carefully  jacks  the  cartridges  out  of  his 
lever-action  and  leans  it  against  the  porch. 
The  Three  Furies  ply  him  with  beans,  bacon, 
and  boisterous  regrets. 

“Orry,”  they  say,  “we’re  going  to  get  you 
your  deer  this  afternoon.  Down  at  the  cross- 
roads store  this  morning  old  Pop  Martindale 
told  us  about  a big  buck  that  has  been 
ranging  Laurel  Ridge.  Pop  saw  him  yes- 
terday crossing  the  Notch.  This  afternoon 
we’ll  drive  the  Ridge  for  you.” 

Three  o’clock  finds  Orry  leaning  immobile- 
ly  against  a big  spruce  behind  a breast-high 
screen  of  laurel.  His  three  drivers  come 
within  hearing.  They  are  beating  the  brush 
like  three  mowing  machines.  One  is  reciting 
the  Gettysburg  address  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  another  is  imitating  a fire  siren,  and 
the  third  is  singing  insulting  verses  dedicated 
to  Orry. 

Suddenly  the  raucous  voices  cease  for  an 
instant,  then  break  out  in  an  excited  chorus — 
“There  he  goes,  Orry!” — “Jeez,  did  you  see 
that  rack'” — “He’s  headin’  straight  for  the 
Notch!” 

Orry  fre<;zes.  Without  moving  his  head  he 
glimpses  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  a 
gray-brown  ghost  gliding  silently  over  the 
needle-covered  trail  that  leads  directly  past 
his  stand.  The  silent  shadow  grows  into  a 
buck  who  miraculously  stops  not  thirty  yards 
in  front  of  Orry  and  cocks  his  head  to  the 
rear.  The  'oiggest  buck  Orry  has  ever  seen, 
with  a massive  set  of  antlers,  thick  and 
knobby  at  the  base,  which  spread  into  six 
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heavy  points  on  each  side.  With  infinite 
caution  Orry  raises  his  rifle,  centers  the  sights 
on  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  squeezes 
the  trigger. 

Click!  The  hammer  falls  on  an  empty 
chamber.  Orry  swings  the  lever  frantically. 
At  the  sharp  clack-clack  of  the  action  the 
big  buck  whirls  and  races  down  the  trail. 
Orry  follows  him  with  the  gun.  holding  for  a 
shoulder  shot,  but  another  futile  click  forces 
into  Orry’s  mind  the  bitter,  the  inescapable, 
the  awful  truth.  He  has  forgotten  to  load  his 
gun.  . . . 

IV.  How  Horace  Chose  To  Run 

Horace  has  a roving  mind.  He  is  a creature 
of  impulses,  of  fads  and  interests,  of  sudden 
enthusiasms  and  equally  sudden  collapses.  He 
has  an  enoimous  capacity  for  work,  and  when 
he  takes  on  a new  hobby,  he  steams  with 
energy.  In  fact  he  works  so  hard  at  every 
new  intere.'t  that  it  quickly  dies  of  over- 
exploitation  . 

Picture  Horace  raising  mushrooms  in  his 
cellar,  larger  and  finer  mushrooms  than  any 
grocer  has  to  offer.  Mushrooms  become  the 
breath  of  life  to  Horace,  and  for  two  months 
he  eats  and  talks  nothing  but  mushrooms. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  mushroom  fancy  passes, 
and  Horace  becomes  a breeder  of  Belgian 
hares.  In  a short  time,  his  yard,  his  garage, 
and  his  very  existence  are  transformed  into 
a glorified  labbit  warren.  From  meat  farm- 
ing he  passes  to  taxidermy,  and  finally  to 
hunting. 

Yes,  Horace  decides  to  take  up  small  game 
hunting.  He  first  subscribes  to  all  the  out- 
door magazines.  He  examines  catalogues  of 
hunting  equipment.  He  talks  to  veteran  nim- 
rods.  He  studies  technical  volumes  on  gun- 
ning. He  literally  bristles  with  lethal  statis- 
tics and  spouts  weird  theories  about  shot- 
gun shoot'iig  with  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment. He  even  delves  into  the  social  life 
and  habits  of  the  upland  game  which  he  in- 
tends to  polish  off. 

Then  he  marches  to  the  sporting  goods 
store  and  buys  a complete  outfit  of  which 
the  major  item  is  a fine  sixteen-gauge  double. 
Horace  goes  into  long  technical  consultations 
with  the  local  gunsmith,  and  the  sixteen- 
gauge  acquires  a beautiful  custom-built  wal- 


“Bnys.  lierc's  twenty-five  sliells.  For  me  tliat 
means  twenty-five  rabbits.” 


r, 


“Three  barbs  lay  relentless  fincers  upon  the 
Souire’s  broafi  bebinfi.” 

nut  stock.  One  barrel  is  reamed  out  a little. 
A fraction  of  an  inch  is  whacked  off  the 
muzzle.  In  handling  ease  and  performance 
the  gun  comes  close  to  perfection. 

When  Horace  is  not  hovering  over  the 
gunsmith,  he  is  hard  at  work  loading  his 
own  shells,  concocting  scientific  powder  and 
shot  comoinations  according  to  the  best 
authorities  Aftei  weeks  of  preparation 
Horace  is  tmally  ready  to  go  hunting. 

On  opening  day  he  rises  with  the  sun. 
Bubbling  with  enthusiasm,  he  picks  up  his 
hunting  comrade  George  and  heads  for  the 
fields  and  woods.  The  meadows  are  silver 
with  frost,  and  the  air  is  keen  and  zestful. 
Horace  expands  as  they  approach  the  farm 
and  explains  loftilj^  to  George,  who  is  a vet- 
eran nimrod.  just  how  much  lead  to  hold 
on  a quartering  grouse  and  other  such  in- 
formation as  he  has  gleaned  frorh  his  re- 
searches in  the  gentle  sport  of  gunning 

The  two  companions  enter  an  apple  orch- 
ard back  of  the  farmhouse  where  Horace's 
first  hunt  begins.  As  they  are  tramping 
through  the  long  grass  between  the  trees, 
George  stops  suddenly  and  beckons  to 
Horace. 

“Look!”  he  exclaims.  “Here’s  an  old  cot- 
tontail waiting  for  you.  Now  stand  over  here 
beside  me,  Horace,  and  I'll  kick  him  out. 
Be  ready  tc  shoot.” 

Horace  is  trembling  with  excitement.  His 
eyes  are  glued  on  the  rabbit.  George  shoves 
the  bunny  with  his  foot,  and  the  cottontail 
clears  the  grass  in  a frantic  leap.  Horace 
utters  a wild  yell.  He  forgets  everything.  He 
forgets  his  weeks  of  study:  he  forgets  his 
hand-loaded  shells:  he  even  forgets  his  gun. 
He  drops  that  custom-built  sixteen-gauge  on 
the  ground  and  races  through  the  orchard  in 
pursuit  of  the  rabbit  until  they  both  vanish 
over  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  secretary  closed  his  notebook.  The 
fire  in  the  big  stove  at  the  Gun  Club  had 
burned  low.  All  the  stories  were  told,  and 
the  boys  were  ready  to  go  home.  The  secre- 
tary rose  to  his  feet  and  proposed  a vote  of 
confidence  for  the  ones  that  get  away.  It 
was  carried  unanimously. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Timber  Maiiacemeiit,  Kaiiiksii  National  Forest.  Idaho.  Foes  in  Priest  River. 


A NATION  to  be  kept  happy  must  have 
assured  facilities  for  living,  working 
and  playing.  People  must  have  employment 
and  recreation,  a certain  amount  of  this  and 
a certain  amount  of  that.  In  other  words, 
their  life  budget  must  be  balanced.  They 
must  have  the  right  things,  or  they  will  be- 
come unbalanced  and  unhappy. 

I am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  never  reach  a very  low 
ebb  spiritually,  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
or  economically,  so  long  as  they  protect  and 
perpetutate  their  natural  resources,  and  gen- 
uinely appreciate  their  recreational  and 
economic  values. 

We  may  suffer  an  economic  depression  or 
other  catastrophe  once  in  a while,  but  as 
long  as  our  federal  and  state  governments, 
our  civic  organizations,  our  farm  and  youth 
groups,  our  sportsmen  and  our  farmers  con- 
tinue to  take  an  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources,  the 
possibilities  of  reverses  will  be  greatly  mini- 
mized. 


Federal  and  state  conservation  departments 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  safeguard 
the  Nation's  natural  resources,  and  tremend- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  to  insure  the 
social,  economic,  and  recreational  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Today  people  are  learning  more  and  more 
how  to  play  while  they  work.  They  are  learn- 
ing how  to  conserve  their  playthings;  they 
are  learning  how  to  properly  use  their 
natural  resources  and  how  best  to  conserve 
them;  they  are  learning  how  essentially  one 
phase  of  life  depends  upon  the  other,  and 
why  they  must  encourage  all  phases.  They 
are  learning  that  when  the  forests  are  gone 
there  are  floods;  when  there  are  floods  there 
is  subsequent  erosion  and,  of  course  wildlife 
suffers,  and  agriculture  becomes  well-nigh 
impossible. 

The  U.  S.  Biological  Survey*  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  a wide  diversity  of  conserva- 
tion projects.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  that  of  restoring  suitable  nest- 
ing, resting,  and  feeding  areas  for  water- 
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fowl.  To  help  restore  waterfowl  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  birds  an  opportunity  to 
breed,  and  to  feed  and  rest  on  winter  grounds 
where  they  are  unmolested.  To  do  this, 
habitat  preservation  and  improvement  are 
necessary. 

Waterfowl  Refuge  Program 

The  first  refuge  for  waterfowl  was  estab- 
lished in  1901  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
pelicans,  then  severely  persecuted  by  fisher- 
men. The  year  1909,  when  26  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  were  created,  was  the  biggest 
year  for  bird  refuges  until  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Before  1929,  all  Federal  Bird 
Refuges  with  few  exceptions  were  areas  of 
public  domain  set  aside  by  Presidential 
order. 

In  1929  Congress  passed  a Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  which  permitted  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  to  buy  refuges  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  The  act  was  signed  by  President 
Hoover  on  February  18,  1929,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  important 
wildlife  conservation  measure  ever  written 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation. 

By  1933  the  Biological  Survey  administered 
about  100  refuges,  flve  and  a half  million 
acres  of  which  had  been  certified  by  execu- 
tive order  and  220,000  acres  of  which  had 
been  purchased.  By  1940  the  number  of 
national  wildlife  refuges  had  increased  to  263 
with  a total  acreage  of  13,595,812  acres. 

Hunting  Regulations 

Along  with  the  refuge  program,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  proper  hunting 
regulations.  To  prescribe  equitable  hunting 
regulations  the  Survey  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  waterfowl  inventory,  a brief  account 
of  which  appears  later  on  in  this  story;  re- 
ports upon  migrations;  nesting  success;  and 
many  other  factors.  Before  setting  these 
regulations.  Bureau  officials  obtain  advice 
and  suggestions  from  the  various  State  Con- 
servation Departments  and  from  many  other 
sources.  The  purpose  of  the  Survey  is  to 
give  the  hunter  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
without  causing  serious  depletion  of  the 
waterfowl  population.  Obviously,  if  good 
duck  hunting  is  to  continue,  the  number  of 
birds  killed  each  year  must  not  exceed  or 
even  closely  approach  the  number  reared  to 
maturity. 

D-Men 

Today,  there  are  about  70  full-time  D-Men, 
or  Game  Management  Agents  as  these  men 
are  officially  called,  operating  throughout  the 
country  to  enforce  the  Migratory  bird  laws. 

♦Since  this  manuscript  was  started,  the  Biologrical 
Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  were  merg-ed 
into  one  unit — the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
therefore,  especially  as  records  go.  the  former  name 
of  the  respective  services  shall  apply  in  this  manu- 
script. 
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A resume  of  the  progress  made  by  Federal, 
State  and  Civic  Organisations  in  Restoring 
Forest,  Wildlife,  Fish,  Soil  and  other  Natural 
Resources  and  Guarding  against  their  Future 
IVaste.  Concluded  in  the  April  Issue. 

★ 

One  of  the  problems  today,  from  the  stand- 
point of  protection,  is  that  of  duck  boot- 
legging. The  illegal  duck  sellers  find  most 
of  their  markets  in  night  clubs  and  among 
certain  townspeople  who  receive  duck  boot- 
leggers at  the  back  door.  The  Bureau  is 
cracking  down  on  all  these  violators.  Two 
years  ago  it  sent  special  D-Men  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware, 
long  the  source  of  supply  for  big-time  boot- 
leggers dealing  in  migratory  waterfowl  that 
appear  on  the  tables  of  restaurants  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  Within  six  months,  more 
than  60  cases  of  buyers  and  sellers  were 
brought  to  court,  and  Federal  Judges  have 
imposed  severe  fines  upon  them. 

The  Duck  Stamp 

As  further  aid  to  waterfowl.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  March  16,  1934, 
approved  the  Migratory  Bird  Stamp  Act 
which  provides  for  the  issuance  of  duck 
stamps  through  post  offices.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  revenue  is  used  to  supplement  other 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
waterfowl  refuges  and  ten  persent  is  used 
to  cover  administrative  expenses,  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  stamps,  and  the 
protection  of  the  birds. 

Research 

Wildlife  surveys  and  research  in  wildlife 
management  are  conducted,  and  the  food 
habits  of  all  types  of  wildlife,  disease  con- 
trol, conservation  of  fur  resources,  and  the 
distribution  of  migration  of  birds  are  studied. 

Special  subjects  of  research  include;  forest 
wildlife  relationships:  the  relation  of  birds 
and  other  animals  to  agriculture;  restoration 
of  the  Big-Horn  Sheep,  and  other  threatened 
species;  propagation  of  game  birds,  rabbits 
and  fur-bearing  animals;  studies  of  big  game 
and  upland  game;  and  the  control  of  destruc- 
tive birds,  rodents  and  predatory  animals. 

The  Survey,  the  American  Wildlife  Insti- 
tute, the  State  Game  Department,  and  the 
State  Land  Grant  College  are  cooperating  in 
ten  wildlife  management  research  units  in  as 
many  states.  This  program  includes  study- 
ing major  game  species,  assembling  data  of 
practical  application  for  game  administrators, 
providing  specialized  training  for  advanced 
studies  in  the  wildlife  field  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  best  management  practices. 

Units  are  now  established  at  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Art;  Maine  State  Uni- 
versity; Ohio  State  University;  Missouri  State 
University;  Oregon  State  Agriculture  Col- 
lege; Pennsylvania  State  College;  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College;  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College;  and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Wildlife  as  a source  of  farm  income  has 
been  studied  in  every  state  by  bureau  ex- 


perts in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  a report  on  this  work 
will  probably  be  ready  for  publication  within 
the  year. 

Waterfowl  Inventories 
In  order  that  the  Survey  may  act  intelli- 
gently on  its  waterfowl  problems,  inventories 
are  taken.  Four  biologists,  one  in  each  of  the 
major  fly  ways,  study  the  breeding,  nesting, 
feeding,  and  resting  conditions  for  waterfowl 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 
These  men  travel  with  the  birds  the  year 
round.  As  well  as  studying  migration  habits, 
nesting  and  feeding  conditions,  and  other  im- 
portant factors,  they  join  in  making  the  an- 
nual waterfowl  inventory,  which  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940  was  estimated  at  65,000,000.  An- 
other inventory  for  1941  is  now  being  under- 
taken. 


Bird  Banding 

Bird-banding  aids  in  the  study  >>f  migrati  .n 
and  also  produces  data  that  is  valuabh  m 
determining  the  policies  and  practices  in  < im- 
nection  with  migratory  bird  hunting  regula- 
tions. The  study  of  the  subject  has  resulted 
in  the  recognition  of  four  major  North  Amer- 
ican flyways  that  have  been  named  the  At- 
lantic, the  Mississippi,  the  Central,  and  the 
Pacific. 

Records  from  1920  to  June,  1938,  show  that 
employees  of  the  survey  and  cooperators  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  banded  2.- 
847.494  birds,  and  175.914  returns  were  re- 
corded. In  1940,  428.185  birds  were  banded 
with  32,016  returns.  The  total  number  band- 
ed as  of  June  30,  1940  amounted  to  3,712,327 
with  234,926  returns. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Photo  by  Biological  Survey 

An  adult  female  lion  tied  up. 
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$251,000,000  worth  of  domestic  fishery  prod- 
ucts in  1937, 


Shad 

Ask  any  easterner  to  name  his  favorite 
food  fish,  and  the  majority  will  answer  shad. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, people  look  forward  to  the  spring  runs 
of  shad  to  provide  them  with  a rich  and 
delicious  sea  food.  At  one  time  the  shad 
ranked  among  the  three  most  abundant  food 
fishes  of  the  United  States,  furnishing  an 
annual  catch  of  some  48,000,000  pounds  and 
providing  a livelihood  for  about  25,000  people 
in  small  communities  along  virtually  all  the 
coastal  rivers.  The  industry  has  now  de- 
clined to  28th  in  value  of  production  with 
an  annual  catch  (in  1937)  of  only  9,600,000 
pounds — the  loss  of  a great  potential  profit 
to  the  fishing  industry. 

How  to  rejuvenate  this  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  fishery  problems  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  To  that  end  the  Bureau  re- 
cently established  headquarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  From  here  observations  are  being 
made  by  field  investigators  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  problem. 


Photo  by  Biological  Survey 

Royal  Teriig  on  Cape  Romain,  North  Carolina  Refuge. 


The  fiyway  concept  has  come  to  have  an 
administrative  significance,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  continental  resource  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  This  was  brought  forcibly  to 
attention  during  the  years  of  the  Great 
Drought  when  the  ducks  and  geese  of  all 
flyways,  particularly  the  Central  and  Pacific 
flyways,  were  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
Because  of  the  adherence  of  individual  birds 
to  their  ancestral  routes  of  migration,  it  then 
became  apparent  even  for  species  with  a 
continental  distribution,  that  those  using  one 
flyway  might  be  so  reduced  in  numbers  that 
their  perpetuation  there  would  be  seriously 
endangered,  while  at  the  same  time  in  an 
adjoining  fly  way,  the  same  species  might  be 
abundant.  It  became  further  apparent  that 
a flyway  concept  would  conveniently  serve 
also  for  grouping  the  various  migration 
routes  used  by  non-game  species. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Every  fisherman  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  locate  that  “old  Ashing  hole”.  And  think 
what  a job  he  would  have  if  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  fish  culture  had  not  been  de- 
veloped. Four  out  of  five  streams  and  lakes 
in  the  United  States  are  annually  stocked 
with  billions  of  young  fish  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  state  fish  hatch- 
eries 

Commercial  Fisheries 

The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  western  At- 
lantic off  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  New 
England,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  responsible 
for  the  colonization  of  North  America  by  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century  colonies  were  established  in  Green- 
land by  the  Norsemen  who  prosecuted  the 
cod  fisheries  on  the  Grand  Banks.  With  the 
industrialization  of  New  England,  however, 
and  the  erection  of  dams  on  all  the  major 
rivers,  serious  decline  in  the  abundance  of 
anadormous  fishes,  including  shad,  alewives. 


and  salmon,  became  apparent.  Throughout 
the  years,  protection  and  improved  methods 
sometimes  combine  to  halt  the  steady  decline 
of  these  species. 

Today  the  importance  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  total  annual 
catch  of  fisheries’  products  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  as  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent surveys,  amounts  to  4,352  549,000  pounds 
valued  at  $100,845,000.  The  industry  handled 


Salmon 

More  than  25,000  persons  are  employed  in 
the  salmon  industry  and  the  pack  of  salmon 
averages  about  7,000,000  cases  or  nearly  350,- 
000,000  one-pound  cans  annually,  of  which 
upward  of  90%  was  produced  in  Alaska.  This 
healthful  food  is  valued  at  approximately 
$45,000,000  each  year,  or  about  twice  the 
annual  production  of  gold  in  the  Territory. 
The  industry  provides  about  70%  of  the  reve- 
nue derived  by  the  Territorial  Government 
from  taxes.  It  is  truly  the  backbone  of  the 
economic  structure  of  Alaska. 

The  task  of  conserving  this  most  import- 
ant resource  in  the  face  of  severe  exploita- 
tion is  a herculean  one,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  a competent  staff  of  investiga- 
tors has  done  a splendid  job  of  providing 
adequate  protection  to  perpetuate  this  great 
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Photo  by  Nationaly  Park  Service 

Buffalo  on  feeding  grounds,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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industry.  There  are  five  species  of  salmon  in 
Alaska  waters;  all  five  return  to  their  native 
streams  to  spawn  and  die  after  spending  a 
period  of  years  in  the  ocean. 

Techniological  Studies 

The  fishing  industry  is  reaping  cash  profits 
from  many  of  its  techniological  findings.  For 
instance,  the  bureau’s  recent  work  in  dem- 
onstrating the  highest  vitamin  potency  of 
various  fish  oils  in  the  United  States  has 
diverted  to  American  fisheries  much  of  the 
trade  which  formerly  went  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Studies  on  refrigeration  and  the  ship- 
ping and  stocking  of  fresh  fish  supplies  have 
opened  up  a vast  market  for  fishery  products 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 


Test  Streams 

The  operation  of  test  streams  is  another 
important  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
Through  these  test  streams  much  of  value  is 
learned  in  the  way  of  requirements  of  each 
species  which  will  result  in  better  fish  pro- 
duction and  subsequent  restocking,  and  are 
undisputable  testimonials  to  the  value  of 
scientific  management  in  improving  angling 
conditions. 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Buroau  of  Fisheries 

At  one  time  the  shad  ranked  amonjr  the  three  most  abundant  food  fishes  in  the  I nited  States. 


Oyster  Industry 

Few  people  appreciate  the  extensiveness 
of  the  oyster  industry  in  the  United  States 
or  the  modern  methods  now  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  oyster  crop.  Progressive  oyster- 
men  no  longer  depend  upon  harvesting  their 
crops  from  public  beds.  Instead,  they  farm 
the  waters  just  as  land  farmers  have  for  cen- 
turies tilled  the  soil.  In  order  that  this  water 
farming  may  be  successful  however,  and  that 
the  greatest  possible  yield  per  acre  of  bottom 
may  be  obtained,  the  proper  methods  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  discovered  and  put  into 
practice. 

To  learn  these  facts  the  Bureau  has  studied 
the  habits  and  reactions  of  oysters  in  their 


surroundings  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  from  British  Columbia  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  spite 
of  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  program,  its 
execution  requires  highly  technical  and  com- 
plex studies. 

For  example,  many  of  the  problems  of 
growth  and  fattening  in  the  oyster  center 
around  its  mode  of  feeding  and  respiration. 
The  oyster  feeds  by  straining  through  its 
gills  large  quantities  of  water  from  which 
it  takes  in  microscopic  organisms.  By  means 


of  a complex  apparatus  designed  in  the  Bu- 
reau's laboratories,  continuous  records  of  the 
oyster's  feeding  activities  have  been  obtained 
for  periods  of  from  one  to  four  weeks.  Adult 
oysters  during  warm  weather  may  filter 
water  at  the  rate  of  26  quarts  per  hour  for 
an  average  of  20  hours  per  day.  Thus,  dur- 
ing a summer,  daily  requirements  for  water 
by  an  adult  oyster  may  amount  to  130  gal- 
lons— only  slightly  less  than  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  water  in  our  industrial  cities, 
and  about  500  times  the  amount  used  by  a 
human  being  for  drinking. 


Believing  that  the  oyster  grower,  like  the 
land  farmer,  needs  information  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  natural  enemies  of  his  crop,  the 
Bureau  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  to  studies  of  the  star- 
fish, the  oyster  drill,  and  other  pests  of  oys- 
ters which  are  found  in  costal  waters.  Meth- 
ods of  controlling  the  drill  have  now  been 
developed,  and  the  Bureau  is  furnishing 
advice  to  oystermen  on  simple  and  relatively 
inexpensive  methods  of  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  this  very  destructive  snail.  Consider- 
able advance  has  also  been  made  in  the  study 
of  the  starfish,  the  principal  enemy  of  oysters 
in  northern  waters. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  Bureau's 
oj'ster  investigations  concerns  the  elTect  of 
pollution.  The  Bureau  is  finding  that  in  some 
cases  the  failure  of  oysters  to  grow  and 
fatten  properly  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
harmful  trade  wastes  in  the  water.  These 
pollutants  may  affect  the  oyster's  growth  in- 
directly, by  reducing  the  duration  and  rate 
of  feeding.  Recent  experiments  in  the  Bu- 
reau's Yorktown,  Virginia,  laboratory  indi- 
cate that  pulp  mill  wastes  are  the  cause  of 
the  hitherto  unexplained  failure  of  oysters  to 
grow  and  fatten  in  the  York  River.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Bureau  to  develop  ways  and 
means  for  the  coexistence  of  the  oyster  and 
manufacturing  industries  by  urging  the  de- 

tContinued  on  Page  29) 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  build  “ladders''  by  which  the  Salmon  can 
circumvent  the  large  dams  on  their  way  to  their  spawning  grounds. 
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CROW  SHOOTING 

By  ROBERT  D.  McDOWELL 


During  the  late  winter  months,  when 
snow  has  blanketed  the  ground,  our 
native  game  birds  and  mammals  are  hard 
pressed  for  food.  In  spite  of  the  extensive 
winter  feeding  program  sponsored  by  sports- 
men, Boy  Scout  troops,  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  field  force  of 
the  Game  Commission,  there  are  vast  areas 
of  land  in  the  Commonwealth  whose  native 
supply  of  winter  food  is  not  augmented  in 
any  way.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  visiting 
hordes  of  crows  from  Canada  play  havoc  with 
the  fast  diminishing  food  supply. 

In  great  flocks  they  busily  harvest  the  food 
throughout  our  southern  countries.  Their  in- 
herent pugilism,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  quickly 
overcomes  any  competition  offered  by  the 
ringnecks,  bobwhite  quail,  or  the  small  game 
birds  or  mammals. 

In  an  effort  to  somewhat  help  the  game  by 
reducing  the  numbers  of  these  corvine  in- 
vaders, sportsmen,  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, are  trying  their  luck  and  skill  at  “roost 
shooting”. 

The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  and 
good  fortune  to  accompany  several  experts 
in  these  nocturnal  raids,  consequently  it  is 
his  thought  that  some  of  their  methods  might 
aid  other  beginners  in  this  interesting  and 
helpful  pastime. 

The  first  step,  naturally,  is  to  determine 
in  which  particular  wood  lot  the  local  crows 
will  roost  the  night  the  shoot  is  scheduled. 
This  is  quickly  and  easily  accomplished  by 
observing  the  direction  of  the  large,  late 
afternoon  flights.  If  the  birds  are  flying  east- 
ward across  one  highway,  and  westward 
across  the  next  paralleling  road,  then  the 
roost  lies  between  the  two  roads.  By  observ- 
ing the  flight  across  the  roads  to  the  north 
and  south,  therefore,  the  roost  can  be  spotted. 
By  using  roads  as  indicators  of  flight  direc- 
tion the  roosts  can  be  located  in  a short  time, 
especially  if  the  shooters  are  using  more  than 
one  automobile.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  actual  roost  is  located.  On  a moonlight 
night  crows  will  often  change  their  position 
late  at  night. 

Once  the  roost  has  been  spotted,  the  next 
step  is  in  getting  close  enough  to  the  birds 
so  that  shotguns  will  be  effective.  If  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  a pair  of  white  denim 
coveralls  and  a white  hood  over  other  cloth- 
ing will  prove  very  effective  in  camouflaging 
the  movements  of  the  gunners.  Never  move 
quickly  to  the  roost.  Avoid  all  possible  noise. 
Keep  in  a straight  line,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  surround  the  roosting  birds.  Wait  for 
the  signal  of  the  leader  before  firing.  NEVER 
SHOOT  AT  CRIPPLES  ON  THE  GROUND. 
To  do  so  will  endanger  the  lives  of  your 
companions. 

After  the  first  barrage  has  been  laid  down, 
the  birds  will  clear  out  from  the  patch  of 
woods.  On  a foggy,  murky  night  they  will 


01(1  Corvus  issues  a throaty  challenge  to  the  hunting 
fraternity. 


usually  move  only  a short  distance  into  a 
neighboring  wood  lot.  Gather  and  kill  all 
cripples  before  proceeding  to  the  next  firing 
line.  On  one  dark  night,  the  writer  and 
two  other  men  by  slowly  following  the  crows 
were  able  to  fire  eight  volleys  into  eight 
different  roosts,  bagging  347  birds. 

In  all  instances  contact  the  landowners  in 
the  vicinity  before  shooting  a roost.  Almost 
any  farmer  is  only  too  glad  to  secure  help  in 
ridding  his  land  of  these  pests,  however, 
nobody  likes  to  be  awakened  from  sound 
sleep  by  the  crashing  of  shotguns  in  his 
nearby  wood  lot.  Be  considerate  of  the  land- 
owners  at  all  times,  and  you  will  insure 
future  sport  for  yourselves  and  others. 

Luring  the  wise  crow  into  gun  range  with 
a crow  call  is  great  sport.  Although  this 
shooting  doesn't  produce  the  results  en  masse 
of  roost  shooting,  it  adds  the  zest  of  pitting 
ones  skill  against  a wary  adversary.  In  addi- 
tion it  provides  good  gunning  practice  be- 
tween hunting  seasons;  far  better  than  that 
provided  by  clay  bird  shooting,  because  each 
shot  is  different  from  the  preceeding  one. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  call  crows  is 
when  the  young  are  still  in  the  nest  or  just 
beginning  to  fly.  However,  one  can  have 
good  shooting  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
preceeding  a roost  shoot.  The  most  important 
thing  in  calling  is  to  take  advantage  of  any 
available  cover  in  the  vicinity  Some  persons 
can  call  with  their  voices,  but  the  writer 
prefers  one  of  the  patented  callers.  It  is  not 
so  tiring,  and  the  call  can  be  quickly  taken 
from  the  mouth  for  each  shot,  if  the  shooter 
attaches  it  to  a string  around  his  neck. 

Shooting  crows  in  flight  also  provides  good 
sport.  On  a very  windy  day  the  birds  will 
fly  close  to  the  earth,  taking  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  If  the  shooters  conceal 
themselves  either  parallel  to  the  flight  or 
at  right  angles  to  it,  they  will  be  able  to 
shoot  for  some  time.  If  the  birds  veer  off, 
try  calling.  It  often  brings  the  following 
birds  right  back  to  the  original  flight  lane. 


One  cold,  bitter  afternoon  two  of  us  came 
across  the  most  stupid  flock  of  crows  we  had 
ever  encountered.  These  were  the  birds  that 
proved  the  exception  to  the  statement  that 
the  crow  is  a “wary  adversary”.  They  no 
doubt  had  seen  man  before,  but  man  plus  a 
shotgun,  plus  a crow  call,  was  to  them  (and 
particularly  to  about  fifty  of  them)  a new  but 
bitter  experience.  Dressed  in  dark  woolen 
clothes,  without  any  cover  whatsoever,  we 
blazed  away  at  cawing,  milling  birds  until 
both  of  us  were  out  of  shells.  These  birds 
had  probably  just  arrived  from  the  far  North, 
without  being  shot  at  enroute.  But  they 
learned  only  too  quickly.  The  next  day  we 
returned  with  a movie  photographer  (just  so 
that  we  could  squelch  the  loud  and  sarcastic 
razzberries  that  greeted  us  when  we  told  our 
stories)  only  to  bag  one  lone,  probably  deaf, 
and  certainly  dumb  bird. 

Another  time  three  of  us  were  calling 
crows  in  a particularly  sparse  woods.  We 
had  to  take  cover  against  separate  large  tree 
trunks.  Three  crows  in,  three  crows  down. 
As  we  stepped  from  our  hiding  places  each 
of  us  exclaimed  “I’m  up  three.”  Strange  as 
it  seems,  paging  Mr.  Ripley,  all  three  guns 
cracked  at  the  same  bird  simultaneously  on 
three  different  occasions. 

Another  time,  Pat,  one  of  the  usual  trium- 
verate,  was  perched  precariously  on  his 
“hunkers”  upon  the  edge  of  a stone  pile. 
We  were  shooting  the  birds  in  flight  as  they 
were  flying  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground  and  about  thirty  yards  parallel  to  our 
hiding  place.  A bird  came  over.  Pat’s  gun 
cracked  and  then  the  shooter  disappeared 
from  our  view.  Both  victims  hit  the  frozen 
ground  together.  It  was  so  cold,  and  our 
trigger  fingers  were  so  numb,  that  Pat  had 
inadvertently  touched  off  both  barrels.  He 
tells  us  that  two  three  and  three-quarter 
dram  loads  pack  quite  a wallop. 

Several  times  hawks  have  been  lured  in 
when  calling  crows.  On  one  occasion  par- 
ticularly we  aided  wildlife  in  the  vicinity  by 
adding  a pair  of  Cooper’s  hawks  to  quite  a 
score  of  crows.  One  bird  had  the  remains  of 
a quail  in  his  stomach,  and  the  female’s 
stomach  revealed  three  pairs  of  song  bird 
legs. 

Let  the  writer  suggest  that  the  hunter  who 
desires  to  keep  in  trim  for  the  season  try  his 
luck  against  the  crow.  Try  calling  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  afternoons,  and  then  together 
with  some  friends  with  a similar  liking,  try 
sneaking  up  on  the  birds  in  the  roost. 

Let  the  writer  again  reiterate  that  at  all 
times  extreme  caution  and  rigid  adherence 
to  prelaid  plans  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  hunt  and  the  safety  of  the  participants. 
Loading  and  unloading  firearms  is  risky  at 
all  times,  particularly  so  in  darkness.  NO 
SPORT  DERIVED  FROM  SHOOTING  C.;\N 
EVER  COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF 
A FELLOW  HUNTER. 
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A Saga  of  The  Wild 


Down  in  Lockes’  Valley,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  junction  of  Blacklog  and 
Shade  Mountains  in  Southern  Huntingdon 
County,  they  do  a lot  of  hunting  and  take 
their  deer  hunting  especially  serious.  Ask 
any  man  from  that  section  where  he  prefers 
to  hunt  and  he  will  almost  invariably  answer, 
“Lockes  Valley.”  This  perference  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  deer 
there  but  because  of  a certain  tradition  that 
draws  the  local  nimrods  into  that  little  val- 
ley. Their  fathers  and  grand-fathers  did 
their  hunting  in  that  section  before  modern 
means  of  transportation  were  available.  They 
himted  from  the  Narrows  to  Pots’  and  Dead 
Level  Gap  when  turkeys  were  wild  and  plen- 
tiful, deer  scarce,  and  sweet  chestnuts  could 
be  scooped  up  by  the  handsful  almost  any- 
where in  the  woods.  Naturally,  these  native 
sons  are  a little  jealous  of  anything  that  tends 
to  destroy  their  traditional  sport.  They  are 
very  set  against  dogs  running  deer. 

It  was  in  the  late  winter  of  1940;  one  more 
week  and  winter  would  take  a bow  in  favor 
of  the  first  month  of  spring.  Only  a few  days 
before  a heavy  snowfall  occurred  which 
buried  the  ground  to  a depth  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches.  It  drifted  to  greater 
depths  where  the  wind  had  a free  sweep. 
We  had  been  having  the  usual  routine  num- 
ber of  complaints  about  dogs  running  deer 
in  various  sections  all  winter.  Each  report 
had  been  disposed  of  in  some  satisfactory 
manner.  A case  occurred  here  and  there 
where  the  deer  were  being  run  down  and 
killed.  In  such  instances  we  made  special 
efforts  to  catch  these  dogs.  These  efforts 
were  usually  successful  and  their  owners 
were  fined.  Where  we  were  unable  to  locate 
the  owners  we  simply  disposed  of  the  dog 
and  considered  the  case  closed. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  25,  1940, 
David  Titus,  Game  Protector  at  Three  Springs 
called  me  by  phone.  I could  tell  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  something  unusual  was  in 
the  air.  Titus  doesn’t  get  excited  without 
imdue  provocation  and  then  he  usually  counts 
ten.  After  the  usual  greeting  by  phone  he 
broached  the  subject  very  briefly  and  I ar- 
ranged to  meet  him  at  the  Shady  Inn,  Shade 
Gap,  the  following  morning.  When  I pulled 
in  on  the  parking  lot  at  the  Inn,  Titus  crawl- 
ed out  of  the  cab  of  his  pick-up  and  ap- 
proached my  car  with  a grim  and  determined 
look  on  his  face. 

“How  goes  it  Titus!”  I greeted  him. 

“Pretty  good,”  he  responded  unchangingly 
and  launched  into  the  subject.  He  told  of 
having  been  called  on  this  case  three  days 
before,  on  Saturday,  and  of  working  on  it 
that  day  and  all  day  Sunday.  He  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  just  another  dog  case  that 
would  be  quickly  disposed  of  without  bother- 
ing any  of  the  other  fellows,  as  is  Titus’ 
attitude  toward  any  job  that  he  can  dispose 
of  himself.  However,  as  he  put  it,  “Tom, 
this  is  no  ordinary  deer  dog.  This  big  devil 
kills  for  the  joy  of  killing  and  leaves  his 
dying  victim  to  hunt  another.  To  be  truth- 
ful, I wouldn’t  want  to  meet  him  myself 
without  a gun.  There  is  at  least  one  smaller 
dog  running  with  him.” 


By  Thomas  F.  Bell 
and 

David  R.  Titus* 


The  poliee  <lo«:  we  had  ever  seen. 


The  way  Titus  wastes  words  you’d  think 
he  borrowed  them  from  a finance  company 
so  I knew  there  must  certainly  be  something 
unusual  in  the  offing.  I unlimbered  my  .250 
Savage  and  boarded  his  truck  for  the  few 
miles  into  the  head  of  the  valley.  On  the 
way  in  he  acquainted  me  with  the  rest  of 
the  facts  and  we  planned  a campaign.  I 
noticed  that  he  had  his  old  12  Ga.  Win- 
chester hitched  inside  the  truck  cab. 

If  you  have  never  hunted  a real  bad  killer 
dog  you  can’t  begin  to  imagine  the  desire 
that  burned  within  us  to  get  a look  at  this 
dog,  or  dogs,  which  to  date  had  killed  and 
left  unconsumed  the  carcasses  of  seven  deer, 
the  throat  of  each  neatly  cut  just  back  of  the 
jawbone.  In  some  instances  it  appeared  the 
dog  had  made  but  one  pass  at  the  animal’s 


throat,  one  gash  only  being  visible.  The  feel- 
ing that  we  had  must  have  been  akin  to  that 
which  fills  a gunner  in  a tiger  hunt.  In  the 
dog  hunt,  however,  we  had  a triple  intere.st; 
to  run  down  the  dog,  the  thrill  of  the  cha.se, 
and  to  protect  the  deer. 

On  the  way  up  the  valley  we  stopped  at 
the  home  of  Philip  Locke  and  inquired  if 
the  dogs  were  running  as  usual.  He  informed 
us  that  they  had  been  quiet  that  morning 
but  had  run  all  the  night  before.  He  further 
stated  that  another  deer  had  been  found  up 
the  valley,  killed  in  the  usual  fashion,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  thought  that  one  had 
been  killed  on  the  mountain  across  from 
their  place  during  the  night  judging  from 
the  fearful  racket  made  by  the  dogs  in  one 
spot.  We  were  told  how  the  day  before  a 
nice  doe  had  been  driven  into  his  farm  lot 
and  before  he  could  rescue  her  the  dogs  (by 
their  continual  and  merciless  tearing  at  her 
limbs  and  vitals)  had  actually  forced  her  to 
take  refuge  under  a small  foot  bridge  over 
the  nearby  creek.  There  the  killers  finished 
her.  Even  as  the  Locke  brothers  rushed  for  a 
gun  the  luckless  doe  bleated  pitifully  her 
last  in  fear  and  agony  as  the  terrible  fangs 
tore  at  her  jugular. 

Such  stories  as  this  surely  aroused  me  and 
I became  as  determined  as  Titus  to  bring 
these  devils  to  justice.  A dog  hunt  is  usually 
more  or  less  routine  with  us  but  this  hunt 
became  an  obsession,  a determination  not  to 
leave  off  until  some  of  the  deer  had  been 
avenged.  After  we  had  the  promise  of  some 
help  from  the  native  boys  we  drove  on  in 
for  a couple  of  miles  and  left  the  truck. 
From  there  we  hiked  to  a camp  about  a half 
mile  further  where  we  built  a fire  and  estab- 
lished a temporary  headquarters.  Titus 
figured  from  his  experience  of  the  day  be- 
fore that  this  spot  was  about  the  center  of 
operations.  During  the  day  we  made  several 
short  sallies  into  certain  sections  nearby 
where  we  happened  to  hear  dogs  yapping, 
but  we  saw  no  signs  of  a living  dog. 

On  every  attempt  to  overtake  or  head  them 
off,  the  dogs,  as  if  they  were  spirits,  would 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


•Game  Protectors 


The  authors.  Bell  (left)  and  Titus  displaying:  one  of  the  hij:  razor-sharp  fangs  of  the  killer. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  FEDERATION  MEETING 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  Educational 
Building  at  Harrisburg  on  February  12,  mark- 
ed another  milestone  in  the  history  of  game, 
fish  and  forestry  conservation  in  the  Key- 
stone State. 

Always  an  inspiration,  the  meeting  bespoke 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  constructive  suggestions 
and  subsequent  intelligent  resolutions  that 
were  presented,  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
all  matters  concerned  had  been  given  serious 
thought  and  study. 

That  the  Resolutions  Committee  obviously 
did  a splendid  job  was  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pediency with  which  resolutions  were  acted 
upon  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly.  The 
Resolutions  Committee  met  the  night  before, 
following  an  inspiring  talk  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James.  The  Governor  not  only 
commended  the  sportsmen  for  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing,  but  expressed  wonder- 
ment that  in  these  trying  times,  with  ominous 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  the  people  of  this  great 
State  and  Nation  had  enough  interest  in 
wildlife  to  take  time  out  to  talk  about  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  said  as  long  as  that  spirit 
continues  to  manifest  itself  in  the  red  blooded 
people  of  America  the  future  security  of  this 
country  will  never  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  Governor’s  presentation,  which  was  de- 
lightfully informal,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  general  session 
was  a report  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
Robert  Steventon,  Chairman,  which  is  here- 
inafter recorded. 

Mr.  Ross  Leffler,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  addressed  the 
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GOVERNOR  ARTHUR  H.  .JAMES 


Convention,  and  his  talk  was  based  along  the 
lines  of  safety.  He  attributed  the  reduced 
number  of  deaths  from  hunting  accidents  and 
non-fatal  accidents  to  the  campaign  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  put  on  urg- 
ing the  hunters  to  use  every  safety  measure 
and  precaution. 

A telegram  was  read  from  Mr.  William 
Fluke,  former  Game  Commissioner,  stating 
that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  be  there  due 
to  illness. 

Mr.  Charles  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries, also  spoke  on  the  cooperation  received 
from  the  sportsmen  during  the  past  year  in 
carrying  out  their  program,  and  asked  for 
their  support  during  the  coming  year. 

There  were  fifty  resolutions,  as  follows: 

No.  1.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  be  thanked  for  their 
cooperation  in  providing  better  feed  condi- 
tion for  the  game,  and  also  for  stream  im- 
provement work;  and  that  their  continued 
and  increased  activities  along  these  lines  be 
requested.  Approved. 


No.  2.  WHEREAS,  Low  water  tempera- 
tures are  highly  desirable  in  trout  streams, 
and, 

WHEREAS  in  many  instances  when  new 
highway  bridges  are  constructed  over  small 
streams  inhabited  by  trout,  it  is  the  practice 
to  widen  the  stream  channel  to  take  care  ' 
of  flood  conditions,  thus  raising  the  water 
temperature  of  the  stream  to  the  detriment 
of  trout,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  take  this  into  consid- 
eration and  require  the  Department  of  High-  | 
ways,  to  provide  a normal  channel  for  the 
stream  crossed  within  the  bridge  span  and  ■ 
not  change  the  natural  flow  of  water.  Ap-  i 
proved.  f 

No.  3.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Department  ^ 
of  Forests  and  Waters  be  requested  to  place  i 
warning  signs  against  the  molesting  of  pri-  ■ 
vately  owned  boats  on  State  owned  streams  j 
or  dams  where  such  boats  are  permitted  to  j 
be  kept.  Approved.  j 

No.  4.  WHEREAS,  many  acres  of  State  1 
forest  lands  that  were  once  cut  and  burned  J 
over  waste  lands  are  now,  due  to  time  and  I 
protection,  clothed  with  timber,  and  jj 

WHEREAS,  much  of  this  timber  is  even  | 
aged  and  so  dense  that  there  is  little  food 
for  game,  and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  selective  cutting  on  this  acre-  j 
age  will  provide  game  food,  increase  the  rate  5 
of  growth  of  the  remaining  trees,  and  bring 
revenue  to  the  Commonwealth,  now  there- 
fore j 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  assembled  , 
in  Harrisburg  this  12th  of  February,  1941, 
urge  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
to  start  immediately  a program  of  timber 


ARCH  HANES 
First  Vice-president 
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Second  Vice-President 


stand  improvement  which  shall  gain  the  ends 
herein  set  forth  as  desired.  Approved. 

No.  5.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  oppose  any 
proposal  to  limit  the  size  of  fish  of  any  species 
to  be  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. Approved. 

No.  6.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish  Code 
and  the  Administrative  Code  be  amended  so 
!as  to  authorize  the  Fish  Commission  to  con- 
I tribute  an  amount  annually  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  same 
,to  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  Sanitary 
'Water  Board  or  any  other  agency,  State  or 
Federal,  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of 
laws  relating  to  the  abatement  of  stream  pol- 
lution in  water  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  eliminating  stream 
pollution.  Approved. 

No  7.  RESOLVED:  That  no  change  be 
made  in  ice  fishing,  except,  that  fishing 
1 through  the  ice  be  permitted  on  Simdays,  and 
that  the  taking  of  perch  on  tipups  be  made 
legal.  A limit  of  ten  perch  in  one  day  to  be 
permitted. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  daily  limit  for  pick- 
erel be  six  and  the  size  limit  be  fourteen 
inches.  Approved. 

No.  8.  RESOLVED:  That  we  favor  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  special  fish  wardens.  Approved. 

No.  9.  RESOLVED:  That  the  natural  food 
for  game  fish  is  being  depleted  and  therefore 
no  fish  bait  taken  from  the  waters  of  this 
State  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Approved. 

No.  10.  WHEREAS,  under  the  Fish  Laws 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  members  of 
The  Board  being  appointed  from  one  section 
of  the  State,  and 

WHEREAS,  for  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  it  is  necessary  that  each 
section  of  the  State  be  adequately  represent- 
. ed,  Therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish  Law  be 
amended  to  provide  that  no  two  members 
may  be  from  the  same  geographical  district 
as  set  up  in  the  eight  Federation  Divisions. 
Approved. 

No.  11.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  re- 


quest the  Fish  Commission  to  make  a serious 
effort  to  follow  out  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Federation  during  the  past  three  years. 
Approved. 

No.  12.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fishing 

License  carry  the  same  outline  of  descrip- 
tion as  the  hunting  license.  Approved. 

No.  13.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish  Com- 
mission authorize  fish  wardens  to  issue  field 
receipts  for  penalties.  Approved. 

No.  14.  RESOLVED:  That  we  endorse  the 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation  designed 
to  authorize  fishing  in  reservoirs.  Approved. 

No.  15.  RESOLVED:  That  this  Federation 
recommend  appropriate  legislation  so  as  to 
constitute  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  an  in- 
dependent administrative  agency  with  the 
power  to  select  its  own  chairman,  engage  its 
own  employees,  have  its  own  appropriation, 
and  be  given  power  to  call  upon  the  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Department  employees 
for  such  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pure  Streams  Law  as  they  are  capable  of 
giving.  Approved. 

No.  16.  RESOLVED:  That  the  exemption 
now  contained  in  Section  310  of  the  Pure 
Streams  Act,  which  prevents  the  application 
of  that  law  to  the  discharge  of  coal  silt  or 
coal  culm  water  into  the  streams  of  Penn- 
sylvania be  eliminated.  Approved. 

No.  17.  RESOLVED:  That  we  so  amend 
Section  716  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  skins  or 
any  part  thereof  of  deer  lawfully  killed 
within  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season,  but  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  hides 
from  animals  killed  as  a protection  to  crops. 
Approved. 

No.  18.  RESOLVED:  That  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  that  in 
the  selecting  of  future  candidates  for  the 
Officers  Training  School,  first  consideration 
be  given  to  Deputy  Wardens  of  experience 
and  good  character  who  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  County  Protector  and  the 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  in  their  respective 
counties.  Approved. 

RESOLVED:  That  if,  and  when,  another 
Training  School  is  established  for  Field  Of- 
ficers, the  Deputy  Game  Wardens  be  given 
preference  to  the  others  who  apply.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  19.  RESOLVED:  That  the  entire 

month  of  November,  Sundays  excepted,  for 
the  year  1941,  be  declared  as  the  regular 
grouse  season.  Approved. 

No.  20.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  use  its  influence  to 
permit  an  open  season  on  woodcock  from 
October  15  to  November  15,  both  dates  in- 
clusive. Approved. 

No.  21.  RESOLVED:  That  the  shooting  of 
varying  hares  be  made  legal,  with  a season 
to  run  from  December  16  to  December  31, 
inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  two,  six  per  sea- 
son. Approved. 

No.  22.  RESOLVED:  That  game  feed  be 
made  available  in  November  and  December 
for  storage  at  outlying  camps  in  order  that 
it  be  more  easily  distributed  in  time  of  deep 
snow.  Approved. 

No.  23.  WHEREAS:  Resident  hunters, 

through  organized  sportsmen’s  clubs  spend  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  club  money  yearly 


I)K.  C.  A.  MOKTI.MKK 
Se<Ti*tary-Trea  surer 


in  assisting  the  Game  Commission  in  re- 
stocking, and 

WHEREAS,  an  increase  in  license  fee  will 
not  keep  out  the  desirable  class  of  non- 
resident sporesmen, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  non-resident  Hun- 
ter’s License  fee  for  big  game  be  $25.00  and 
small  game  $15.00;  that  the  non-resident  trap- 
ping fee  be  $25.00.  Approved. 

No.  24.  RESOLVED:  That  the  licensee  se- 
curing a hunting  license  be  required  to  sign 
his  or  her  name  in  space  provided  for  that 
purpose  at  the  time  the  license  is  issued  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  issuing  agent.  Ap- 
proved. 

On  Resolution  No.  25,  Resolved  that  the 
present  law.  Section  825,  A,  B,  and  C be 
amended  so  that  the  expenses  of  a jail  sen- 
tence an  revocation  of  hunting  licenses  be 
made  discretionary  with  the  court  where 
mitigating  circumstances  appear.  Mr.  Banker 
spoke  against  the  Resolution,  and  on  a vive 
voice  vote  the  resolution  was  lost. 

No.  26.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  re- 
quest the  Gome  Commission  to  furnish  the 
services  of  a Technician  in  the  several  of- 
fices of  the  Division  Supervisors  where  at 
present  such  skilled  services  are  not  fur- 
nished. Approved. 

No.  27.  RESOLVED;  That  the  Game  Com- 
mission be  requested  to  regulate  the  Open 
Dates  of  the  Bear  Season  so  as  to  include  a 
Saturday  for  hunting  Bear.  Approved. 

No.  28.  RESOLVED;  That  no  change  be 
made  in  the  present  Game  Law  which  now 
permits  minor  children  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  hunt  when  accom- 
panied by  a parent  or  guardian  and  those 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  hunt  when  accompanied  by  an  adult 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older.  Approved. 

No.  29.  RESOLVED:  That  as  a further 
safety  measure  the  Game  Commission  re- 
quest the  State  Motor  Police  to  send  addi- 
tional troopers  into  the  big  game  counties 
of  the  State  during  the  Open  Big  Game 
Seasons  to  assist  the  local  Motor  Police  to 
handle  traffic  congestions  and  enforcing  regu- 
(Continued  on  Page  30> 
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Sportsmen  Join  In  B ig  Game 
Feeding  Program 


Ijoft  to  rifflit:  Jess  W.  Spiker,  President,  INIeKeesport  Sportsmen’s  Association: 
Ross  I>.  I.effler.  President  of  the  State  Game  Commission;  W.  Ij,  **Bill”  IMun- 
sell.  President  of  tlie  Cameron  County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  who  originated 
the  idea  of  Deer  Feedintr  Caravans;  Charles  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries; Harry  Depp,  Chairman  of  the  Caravan  Committee  of  Allegheny  County. 
Picture  was  taken  at  Emporium,  as  offichils  jrathered  at  the  Sylvania  Dininj? 
Room  for  luncheon,  Sunday,  January  19. — Photo  by  C.  J.  Nichols,  McKeesport 

Daily  News. 


DEER  FEEDING  CARAVAN 

Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  enthusiastic  sportsmen  from 
Allegheny  County  joined  hands  with  their  brothers  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  Forest,  Warren,  Cameron,  McKean 
and  Potter  Counties  during  January  in  carrying  on  a gigantic 
deer  feeding  program  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
The  Allegheny  Countians  formed  a large  Caravan  indeed  as 
they  drove  overland  in  buses  and  private  cars  to  headquarters 
at  DuBois.  From  there  the  members  were  expeditiously 
assigned  to  other  localities  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  under 
way.  The  matter  of  cutting  browse  for  deer  and  other  forest 
wildlife  was  carried  on  under  the  expert  leadership  of  men 
who  know  the  forests  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  concerted 
effort  accomplished  a great  deal  even  though  it  was  only 
tempora  ry. 

Whenever  men  band  together  in  the  interest  of  wildlife, 
travel  several  hundred  miles  in  the  course  of  a day  and  bear 
the  brunt  of  existing  cold  and  inclement  weather  at  the  same 
time,  they  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large  that  their  interest 
is  sincere  and  their  determination  dogged. 

Space  does  not  permit  this  magazine  to  credit  personally  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  venture,  nor  can  we  mention  all  of 
those  leaders  under  whose  management  and  kindness  the 
Caravan  was  sponsored.  Needless  to  say,  they  have  all  done 
a splendid  piece  of  work  and  have  demonstrated  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  cooperative  methods. 
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Dan  KoblCf  Bellefonte,  National  31uzzle  Loader 
Champion  who  hunted  in  Lycoming  County  last  fall. 


Louis  W.  Stevenson,  of  Wellsboro,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  at  an  an- 
nual election  and  orgainzation  session  held 
January  16  at  the  Penn  Wells  Hotel,  Wells- 
boro. 

Other  officers  named  were:  H.  Austin, 
Gaines,  first  vice  president;  Joe  Borden,  Hol- 
liday, second  vice  president;  Leon  S.  Moshier, 
Wellsboro,  secretary  and  treasurer.  President 
Stevenson  was  also  named  as  representative 
of  the  Tioga  County  AAA  Safety  Committee, 
from  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sports- 
men’s Association. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  a Sports- 
men’s Banquet  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
early  March  for  which  a nationally  known 
speaker  will  be  secured.  Films  of  out-door 
life  will  be  shown,  and  members  of  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissions  will  be  invited 
to  attend.  The  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements is  Dr.  Harry  Howland,  Gaines, 
Leslie  Wood  and  Louis  W.  Stevenson,  both  of 
Wellsboro. 

An  important  legislative  step  was  taken 
when  the  association  voted  for  incorporation 
and  a committee  consisting  of  Joe  Borden, 
Mike  Dartt  and  H.  Austin  was  appointed  to 
take  immediate  action  on  this  question. 

Following  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  association  should  assist  member  clubs  in 
raising  ringneck  pheasants  by  contributing 
toward  the  cost  of  feed  for  the  birds.  The 
possibility  of  purchasing  and  maintaining  a 
permanent  picnic  and  outing  ground  was  dis- 
cussed but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

A report  on  the  annual  picnic  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  at  Bradley  Wales  Park,  in 
August,  was  made  by  Chairman  Louis  W. 
Stevenson  and  disclosed  that  the  affair  netted 
the  association  over  $350  with  some  money 
still  to  come  in. 


Ten  Springer  Spaniels,  all  of  one  family  and  all  owned  and  trained  hy  Ora  H.  Kale,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  recently  gave  a demonstration  to  Monroe  Coiint>  scportsmen.  In  the  picture 
with  Mr.  Kale,  left,  and  his  dogs,  are  members  of  the  Monr(x*-Pike  Sportsmen’s  Assn.,  left  to 
right,  Willard  Quick,  president;  Arthur  Whittaker.  K.  W.  Siptroth.  Maynard  Lee  ami  Arthur 
N.  Frantz,  county  Game  Protector.  Unlike  the  trained  dog  act  of  the  circus,  Mr.  Kale  and  his 
spaniels  confine  themselves  to  the  work  of  hunting  small  game  and  birds.  The  ten  dogs  act 
with  great  precision,  even  to  the  extont  of  permitting  a bird  to  he  placed  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  ten  dogs,  then,  at  command,  any  one  of  the  dogs  will  retrieve  it.  Any  of  them,  too, 
will  retrieve  a taped  live  pigeon  or  other  bird  without  harming  it  in  the  least  and  even  retrieve 

eggs  without  breaking  them. 


Photo  by  R.  S.  SuUenberger 

Left  to  right  at  Speaker’s  table:  W.  H.  Kreitz,  Commander  Cloister  Post  American  T^'gion: 
Seth  Gordon,  H.  U.  Stackhouse.  C.  .Alien  Wiker.  Toastmaster. 


Resolutions  in  connection  with  the  propos- 
ed cnanges  in  the  fish  and  game  laws  were 
acted  upon,  and  were  presented  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at 
their  annual  session  in  Harrisburg,  February 
12. 

The  following  committee  chairmen  for  1941 
were  appointed  by  President  Stevenson: 


game  management,  Joe  Borden;  fish,  Prof. 
Myron  Webster;  farmer-sportsmen  coopera- 
tive, Robert  Heyler,  Jr,;  publicity,  Leon  B. 
Cameron;  pure  stream,  Frank  Revie  stream 
improvement,  H.  Austin;  program,  Lewis 
Corwin;  picnic,  Leslie  H.  Wood;  vermin  con- 
trol, Bert  Earl;  membership,  Milan  Butler; 
finance,  E.  S.  Lewis;  legal,  Robert  Cox. 


CAME  COMMISSION  EXHIBIT 
AT  FARM  SHOW 


1.  Display  of  unsafe  firearms. 

2.  Squirrel  at  spike-pole  feeder. 

3.  Tanned  deer  hide  display.  4,  5, 
7,  8,  12  Winter  feeding  shelters. 
6,  11,  Came  Protectors  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit  were  busy  every 
minute  of  the  day  handing  out 
literature  and  answering  questions. 
9.  Display  showing  proper  and  im- 
properly handled  pelts  designed  to 
encourage  trappers  to  take  better 
care  of  and  thus  derive  the  most 
benefit  from  their  hides.  10.  This 
exhibit  shows  an  upgrown  fence 
row  and  encourages  such  growth 
in  order  to  protect  game  and  song 
birds.  An  adjoining  exhibit  showed 
a fence  row  burned  of  all  existing 
grass  and  cover. 


HELP  WILDLIFE! 
Build  fEEDuioSHEtiEBs 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Oil  City  Derrick 

Or^ranized  ffroiips  including  ni(‘nii)crs  of  tlio  Oil  City  Itiicktails  finally  succeeded  in  wining"  out  a 
liaek  of  coyotes  whieli  have  heen  at  large  in  Venango  County.  The  animals  shown  above  and 
liclow  were  killed  on  January  11  by  the  party  shown.  Some  of  them  weighed  as  much  as  (12  lbs. 


A Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  was  organized 
among  the  student  body  at  the  Altoona 
Senior  High  School  during  the  term  begin- 
ning September  1939.  Approximately  four 
hundred  students  participated  in  the  program 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  school  faculty 
and  supervised  by  Mr.  Earl  Dickey,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty. 

A meeting  was  held  each  week  prior  to  the 
small  and  large  game  season  and  instructions 
and  lectures  were  given  in  conservation, 
game  life,  woodcraft,  safety,  and  good  sports- 
manship. etc.,  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
outstanding  sportsmen  and  public  officials. 
I discussed  safety  measures,  proper  handling 
of  firearms  and  the  Game  Laws.  The  stu- 
dents displayed  a great  interest  and  the  group 
results  were  the  best  indications  of  this. 

Each  student  was  required  to  make  a re- 
port after  each  trip  or  day’s  hunting.  This 
report  described  what  the  student  had  seen 
and  done,  what  game  was  observed,  or  killed, 
and  what  conservation  steps  had  been  taken. 
The  students  were  permitted  to  be  absent 
from  school  for  four  days  during  the  entire 
hunting  season,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
each  one  completed  his  game-kill  report. 

Four  hundred  boys  hunted,  and  there  were 
no  truants  or  other  improper  absences.  Most 
important  of  all,  however,  v/as  the  fact  that 
not  one  hunting  accident  occurred  involving 
any  member  of  the  group.  This  program  was 
continued  along  the  same  lines  during  1940, 
and  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers and  no  accidents.  The  idea  is  an  ideal 
way  of  teaching  the  boys  to  learn  by  doing, 
and  by  arousing  their  interest  a generation 
of  real  sportsmen  is  being  developed.  I may 
add  a similar  program  will  be  started  in 


i'yrone  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Tyrone 
Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the  school  fac- 
ulty.— Earl  W.  Dickey,  Altoona  Senior  High 
School,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mr.  Earl  Dickey,  who  supervised  the  club, 
stated  that  only  one  boy  was  truant  and 
hunted  without  permission  from  home  or 
school.  Fie  said  the  total  bag  of  game  the 
boys  reported  included  turkeys  2,  rabbits  308,  ^ 

gray  squirrel  168,  grouse  37,  quail  9,  ring- 
necks  13,  deer  17,  and  woodcock  9. 

Two  sample  reports,  such  as  the  boys  sub- 
mitted,  are  appended  for  other  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  school  educational  pro- 
grams. 

r 

Altoona  High  School  Hunters  Report 
The  State  Game  Commission  is  interested 
in  our  meetings  we  had  for  you  last  fall.  ’Will 
you  answer  all  questions  carefully? 

Name;  Harry  L.  Otto,  Jr.  Age:  19 

Total  days  missed  ’40-’41  term:  3 to  date. 

Total  days  missed  for  hunting:  2 to  date. 

Check  the  following  that  pertain  to  you; 

I hunted  for  small  game,  yes;  deer,  yes;  bear, 
no. 

Give  size  of  big  game  killed: 

Game;  Doe  deer,  size  110  lbs. 

List  number  of  each  small  game  killed: 


Rabbits  9 

Gray  Squirrels  2 

Grouse  1 

Quail  

Ringnecks  


Name  any  other  small  game  you  killed: 


List  any  unsportsmanship  activities  you 
noted  while  hunting: 

A.  One  fellow  ran  on  a trail  of  my  buddies 

deer  and  wanted  it. 

B.  I saw  several  fellows  arguing  about  deer. 

C.  Shooting  a little  doe,  only  about  30  or  35 

lbs.  when  on  top  of  it. 

D. 

List  best  sportsmanship  activities  you  wit- 
nessed while  hunting: 

A.  I noticed  a few  fellows  that  were  afte.^' 
buck  because  they  say  it  is  more  sport 
than  killing  doe.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  miss  too  much  school, 
that’s  why  I shot  a doe. 

The  Game  Commission  wants  you  to  ans- 
wer this  one  carefully.  List  ways  in  which 
you  have  helped  in  conservation  of  wildlife 
during  the  past  year: 

A.  Took  a little  food  into  the  woods  this  year. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


Over  thirty  junior  members  of  the  Game 
Club  of  Wood,  Bradford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  held  a rally  at  which  local 
representatives  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions spoke.  This  group  of  boys  is  ex- 
tremely active  in  promoting  all  local  conser- 
vation programs  under  their  leader  Phillip 
Rank,  Deputy  Game  Protector. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE 
FEDERATED  SPORTSMEN  OF 
LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Approximately  250  sportsmen  of  Lancaster 
County  defied  the  recent  severe  snow  storm 
to  attend  the  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  held 
a';  the  American  Legion  Home.  Ephrata,  Pa., 
January  27,  1941. 

James  N.  Norton.  Chief  of  Land  Manage- 
lent  Division  of  the  Game  Commission  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of 
xie  Commission  and  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Ad- 
ministrative Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fish 
L ommissioners. 

A pledge  to  the  flag  was  commanded  by 
Dr.  Evan  D.  Russell,  Commander  of  the 
C’oister  Post  of  the  Ephrata  American  Legion, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania. 

The  address  of  v/elcome  was  made  by 
Donald  C.  Wagner,  Ephrata  Borough  Man- 
ager, who  explained  how  democracy  and  con- 
servation go  hand  in  hand. 

New  officers  for  the  year  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Allen  Wiker,  retiring  president  of  the 
association.  Lyle  Simmons,  President,  Col- 
umbia; H.  N.  Witmyer,  Vice-President,  Man- 
heim;  R.  S.  Sullenberger,  Secretary,  Lancas- 
ter; J.  Arthur  Norris,  Treasurer,  Lancaster. 


As  a first  step  in  introduction  of  the  study 
of  conservation  in  the  public  schools,  books 
on  Pennsylvania  wildlife  and  descriptive 
charts  of  Pennsylvania  fishes  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  McCaskey  High  school  and 
the  Junior  high  schools  through  cooperation 
of  the  school  authorities  with  the  Lancaster 
County  Sportsmen’s  association. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  associa- 
tion has  arranged  with  the  West  End  Rifle 
Club  for  use  of  the  club’s  quarters  at  1000 
Maple  Avenue  to  train  a youth  rifle  team. 
John  M.  Haverstick,  county  game  protector, 
has  agreed  to  assist  in  the  project,  which  it 
was  said  would  be  in  accord  with  the  defense 
program  and  at  the  same  time  discourage 
the  careless  use  of  guns  by  inexperienced 
persons. 


Last  fall,  in  an  effort  to  promote  Conser- 
vation Education  in  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges and  Public  Schools,  the  Conservation 
Education  Committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  with  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions, spoke  at  26  county  institute  meet- 
ings and  3 State  Teachers  Colleges  through- 
out the  State.  That  this  effort  bore  fruit  can 
be  attested  to  by  the  subsequent  requests 
for  additional  services  received  in  the  offices 
of  the  two  Commissions. 

The  Committee  believes  that  if  it  had  con- 
tacted the  County  Superintendents  earlier,  it 
could  have  covered  practically  the  entire 
State.  They  make  up  their  programs  so  far 
in  advance,  however,  that  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  Within  a few  weeks  the  Committee 
shall  solicit  those  Institutes  which  did  not 
come  within  the  program  last  year. 


Dr.  and  ]\Irs.  Gail  Kahle  of  Hadley,  Pa.,  at  their 
Vowinekel  Dodse  ealled  Kalilewood  J.odtre  and 
Attorney  P.  A.  Kahle  of  lama.  Ohio,  their  jruest 
for  the  deer  season  1!)40.  Dr.  Kahle  is  a genuine 
sportsman  and  a true  friend  of  wildlife.  He  shows 
his  friendship  to  came  birds  and  animals  by  feed- 
inc  hundreds  of  bushels  of  corn  and  cround  ft^»d 
each  winter  on  his  750  acre  came  refuce  in  Clarion 
County  at  Vowinekel. 


Two  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
Spring  Church  Sportsmen’s  Association  at- 
tended the  Club’s  second  annual  supper 
meeting  recently. 

Speakers  were  J.  Frank  Graff,  Judge  of 
Armstrong  County,  William  Ashe,  District 
Attorney  and  President  of  the  Armstrong 
County  Sportsmen's  League,  and  Herbert  G. 
Gates,  Armstrong  County  Assemblyman. 
Visitors  included  Walter  H.  Miller,  County 
Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Arm- 
strong County  Sportsmen’s  League,  R.  H. 
McKissick,  County  Game  Protector,  Carl  A. 
White,  Delegate  to  the  Southwestern  Division, 
Carl  Benton  of  the  Buffalo  Valley  Club,  R. 
Clyde  King  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Picard,  Secretary  of  the  Armstrong  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Club. 

The  Spring  Church  club  consists  of  300 
members,  holds  two  Beagle  Field  Trials  each 
year,  sponsors  a mush  ball  team,  and  has 
an  annual  community  picnic  to  which  the 
public  is  invited  any  time. 


“Sunday,  February  2 a hundred  members 
of  Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen  Association 
went  to  the  woods  and  fields  in  Buffalo  and 
Franklin  Townships,  Armstrong  County,  built 
shelters  and  distributed  feed  for  the  game. 
New  organization,  only  two  years  old,  but  has 
now  600  members  on  its  list.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Raymond  H.  McKissick,:  Ai'mstrong  Co. 


The  Evans  City  .Sp'irt.sin.  n'-  ■M-i.-itHin 
held  a banquet  some  time  a.i-,:.  that  wa  a 
banquet.  Over  400  etUhusia.stie  sp<jrt -mi  : T 

that  city  and  vicinity  turned  out  ti-  enjoy  a 
gala  feast  and  to  listen  to  .somi  vi-ry  tint 
talks  by  Fish  Commissioner  Charles  French 
and  President  Ross  L Lelfler  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

W.  E.  Hughes  of  Oil  City  did  himself  proud 
as  toastmaster  and  following  the  speaking 
the  members  and  their  wives  were  treated 
to  some  very  fine  vaudeville  performances 
and  to  motion  pictures  of  wildlife.  Excellent 
prizes  including  rifles,  shot  guns,  fishing  para- 
phernalia were  awarded  but  the  irony  of  this 
event  was  that  the  wives,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  members  present  held  the  lucky 
numbers  instead  of  the  husbands,  brothers, 
and  bridegrooms  to  be. 


The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association 
now  has  a membership  drive  open,  and  all 
sportsmen  and  hunters  in  that  community 
are  asked  to  affiliate  with  this  organization. 
The  membership  fee  is  $2.00.  The  club  re- 
cently made  arrangements  for  a contest 
wherein  those  catching  the  largest  fish  of  the 
species  will  receive  a prize. 


The  spring  trials  of  the  Sewickley  Kennel 
Club  will  be  held  March  29  and  30.  1941.  the 
dogs  to  work  on  liberated  ringneck  pheasants. 
The  judging  will  be  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Don  Turrill  of  Laughlintown.  and  Solan  M. 
MacRae  of  Grove  City. 

The  Puppy  and  Derby  Stakes  will  be  run 
Saturday  and  the  Open  All-Age  and  Mem- 
bers Shooting  Dog  Stakes.  Sunday.  Trophies, 
and  Rosettes  will  be  awarded  all  placed  dogs. 
— Edwin  Lyon. 


Ij.  F.  SuTiiison.  with  lariro  n*d  fox 

baprprod.  DeiiKth  iiH'hps,  weight  pounds. 
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TRAILING  WOUNDED  DEER  AFTER 
5:00  P.  M. 

Q.  In  the  1940  deer  season  I shot  at  a big 
deer.  There  were  about  3 inches  of  snow. 
I trailed  the  deer  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  trail  there  would  be  a large  drop 
of  blood;  on  the  left  side  it  looked  like 
the  blood  was  sprinkled.  I shot  at  the 
deer  at  3 P.  M.  and  trailed  it  until  5 P.  M. 
The  deer  had  laid  down  six  times  and 
left  big  pools  of  blood.  I quit  at  5 o’clock 
and  some  other  person  got  the  deer.  Was 
I right  in  stopping  at  5 P.  M.? 

C.O.D. — West  Fairview,  Pa. 

A.  Under  a strict  interpretation  of  the  law, 
you  did  the  proper  thing  in  refraining 
from  trailing  the  deer  after  5 P.  M.,  as 
that  is  the  limit  of  time  during  which  one 
may  pursue  and  kill  deer.  Considering 
the  seriously  wounded  condition  in  which 
the  deer  apparently  was,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  you  to  continue  to  trail 
the  deer  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  asking  him  to  accompany 
you.  Should  a Game  Protector  have  been 
convenient  to  you  at  the  time,  we  believe 
you  could,  when  accompanied  by  him, 
have  continued  on  the  trail  of  the  deer 
after  5 P.  M.,  and  in  his  presence  killed 
the  deer  when  found  mortally  wounded. 
To  continue  alone  to  trail  this  deer  after 
5 P.  M.  would  have  subjected  you  to  a 
penalty.  However,  if  no  Game  Protector 
were  within  reasonable  distance,  you 
may  have  continued  to  trail  the  deer 
alone  after  5 P.  M.  if  you  had  reliable 
witnesses,  preferably  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  your  own  hunting  party,  who 
saw  you  wound  the  deer  during  legal 
shooting  hours. 

* * * 

NOVEMBER  DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  In  what  year  or  years  did  the  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  season  come  in  November  10 
to  25? 

C.E.R. — Muncy,  Pa. 

A.  In  1913  the  deer  season  in  Pennsylvania 
was  November  10  to  25.  In  that  season 
a hunter  was  permitted  to  kill  one  male 
deer  having  horns  visible  at  least  2 
inches  above  the  hair. 

* * * 

SHELL  LIMIT  ON  PUMPGUNS 

Q.  How  many  shells  are  legal  in  a pumpgun 
for  fox  hunting? 

A.B. — Baden,  Pa. 

A.  Three.  The  present  law  forbids  the  use 
of  a magazine  shotgun  to  hunt  for  any 
bird  or  animal,  other  than  big  game, 
which  contains  more  than  three  shells  at 
one  time  in  the  magazine  and  chamber 
combined. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH^ 

WHITETAILED  DEER  NATIVE  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Q.  Please  state  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
Game  N .'ws,  which  deer  is  native  to 
Pennsylvania.  If  the  mule  deer  is  not 
native,  from  which  state  was  it  ii.a- 
ported? 

J.M.L. — Quakertown,  Pa. 

A.  Richard  Gerstell,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Research  of  the  Game 
Commission,  says:  “The  Virginia,  or 

whitetailed,  deer  is  the  only  type  of  those 
animals  commonly  referred  to  as  deer 
which  were  and  still  are  native  to  this 
Commonwealth.  In  years  gone  by,  a 
limited  number  of  mule  deer  have  been 
imported  from  western  states  and  placed 
in  privately  owned  enclosures  in  different 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  all  such  animals  have 
perished  soon  after  their  importation, 
possibly  because  the  climate  is  too  humid 
for  their  well-being.”  I might  add  that 
the  latest  available  information  shows 
that  the  State  of  California  has  the  most 
mule  deer  at  the  present  time. 

* * * 

DELAWARE  RIVER  HUNTING 

Q.  How  far  over  the  Delaware  River  are 
duck  hunters  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  allowed  to  go? 

L.A.B. — Roebling,  N.  J. 

A.  The  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Peniisylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  an  imag- 
inary line  running  through  the  middle  or 
channel  of  the  Delaware  River.  A hunter 
who  holds  a Pennsylvania  resident  hun- 
ter’s license  is  permitted  to  hunt  only 
on  that  portion  of  the  River  which  is 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  may  not  cross  the  middle  or 
channel  of  the  River  unless  he  possesses 
a hunter’s  license  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Likewise,  a resident  of  your 
State  must  not  cross  the  middle  or  chan- 
nel of  the  River  for  hunting  purposes 
unless  he  possesses  a Pennsylvania  non- 
resident hunter’s  license. 

* * * 

SENDING  CAMP  ROSTERS  TO  GAME 
COMMISSION 

Q.  Is  there  a law  requiring  a copy  of  a big 
game  camp  roster  to  be  mailed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission? 

P.B.,Jr. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  No,  not  at  the  present  time.  The  require- 
ment that  big  game  camp  rosters  be  sent 
to  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg 
was  in  the  Game  Code  of  1937,  but  was 
repealed  on  June  24,  1939. 


PISTOL  POSSESSION  IN  OTHER  STATES 

Q.  If  one’s  business  carries  him  from  state 
to  state,  staying  in  no  one  place  over 
two  months,  will  his  resident  pistol  per- 
mit allow  carrying  the  weapon?  Where 
must  it  be  renewed  while  away? 

C.W.E.— Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  A pistol  permit  issued  in  Pennsylvania 
is  good  only  within  the  borders  of  this 
Commonwealth.  Each  state  has  its  in- 
dividual legal  regulations  and  when  a 
traveler  goes  into  another  state,  it  is  his 
duty  to  inquire  concerning  the  laws  cf 
that  state  on  the  possession  of  pistols  or 
any  other  matters.  Some  states  have  laws 
regulating  the  possession  of  pistols, 
whereas  others  have  none.  We  suggest 
you  inquire  concerning  pistol  possession 
of  police  authorities  in  foreign  states. 

2,:  ^ 

RIFLE  FOR  WOODCHUCK  HUNTING 

Q.  I have  a Winchester  M-94  rifle,  30-30 
calibre.  Is  there  a lower  power  cartridge 
on  the  market  that  can  be  used  for 
groundhogs?  My  cartridges  are  of  the 
big  game  variety  anu  too  high  powered 
for  such  small  game.  Or  would  a shot- 
gun of  12-Gauge  be  of  better  service  with 
No.  2 or  No.  4 chilled  shot? 

W.R.F. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a lower  power 
cartridge  than  the  standard  30-30  could 
be  used  successfully  in  your  Winchester 
M-94  rifle,  as  this  gun  is  chambered  for 
that  particular  type  of  cartridge.  Your 
solution  seems  to  lie  in  using  a lighter 
rifle.  My  suggestion  would  be  a 25-20. 
There  are  several  rifles  of  this  size  on 
the  market,  and  the  25-20  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  firearm  for  groundhog 
(woodchuck)  hunting.  It  is  not  so  power- 
ful as  the  30-30  and  is  therefore  safer  to 
use  in  small  game  country.  Most  ground- 
hog hunters  apparently  prefer  a light 
rifle  to  a shotgun. 

:j«  ♦ >is 

SETTING  WIRE  BOX  TRAPS  FOR 
MUSKRATS 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  set  a wire  box  trap  for 
taking  muskrats? 

I. Me. — Northumberland,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  so  long  as  such  traps  are  tagged  and 
visited  the  same  as  is  required  of  ordin- 
ary steel  traps.  Any  trap  when  not  set 
under  water  must  be  placed  five  or  more 
feet  from  a hole  or  den  and  this,  of 
course,  will  apply  to  a wire  trap. 


atixi  No4ajl 

A free  Game  Neivs  subscription  for  one  year,  together  unlit  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  i8  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsvlvania  Game  Commission. 


“In  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  the  white-tailed  deer  of  the  prairie  would  often 
bound  straight  up  in  high  grass  or  brushland  just  to  look  around  “to  see  what  it  could  se«”. 

“Today  if  it  reaches  a state  of  mind  containing  the  slightest  suspicion  of  danger  near, 
it  will  slip  silently  away.  The  very  last  thing  it  will  do  is  to  make  such  an  obvious  ex- 
posure.”— “Hunting  the  White-tail  in  Thick  Cover”  by  Col.  Chas.  A.  Ranlett. — Taken  from 
Sports  Afield,  November  1940  issue. — Jack  Murphy  (age  13),  Coal  Center,  Penna. 


“The  young  of  the  Bald  Eagle  are  brown,  and  hence  often  mistaken  for  hawks  or 
Golden  Eagles.  Only  after  it  is  four  years  old  does  white  appear  on  the  head  and  tail. 
Primarily  a fish  eater  and  scavenger,  there  is  no  justification  for  shooting  this  splendid 
bird”.  Found  in  the  article  in  the  September,  1940  issue  of  National  Sportsman,  page  8, 
under  “Don’t  Shoot”  by  Harry  Livingston. — Daniel  Lichok  (age  15),  Natrona  Heights,  Pa. 


“In  Boy’s  Life  magazine  Archibald  Rutledge  states  that  at  one  time  he  captured 
several  young  raccoons.  As  everyone  knows  ’coons  always  wash  their  food  before  they 
eat  it,  nevertheless,  here  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Rutledge  gave  the  ’coons  some 
soft  cakes  that  melted  away  as  they  proceeded  to  wash  them.  They  tried  several  times  to 
wash  this  type  of  food  but  soon  gave  up  the  idea.  After  this  experience  the  raccoons  ate 
the  cakes  without  first  washing  them.  Taken  from  Boys’  Life  for  September  1938,  page 
24.” — Paul  Foreman  (age  17),  Lititz,  Penna. 


“Badger  means  a “dealer  in  corn”.  The  name  was  given  to  this  animal  because  it 
was  supposed  to  feed  on  corn.  Mole  means  “earth  thrower”  and  is  short  for  mold  warp. 
Mold  means  earth,  and  to  warp  means  throw.  Porcupine  means  “spiny  pig”.  It  comes 
from  the  Latin  porcus,  a pig,  from  which  our  word  pork  comes;  and  spina,  spine.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  this  animal  prick  up  its  spines  or  quills  will  understand  why  it  was  so 
named.  These  three  facts  CEime  from  “Boys’  and  Girls’  Bookshelf”  Vol.  20. — Peter 
Bates  (age  16),  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


“Ruffed  grouse  are  credited  with  being  the  most  clever  camouflagers  among  wild 
birds  of  America.  Proof:  Grit  Sports  Section,  Page  8,  in  the  November  17  issued”. 
Submitted  by  Joe  Springman  (age  16),  Williamsport,  Penna. 


“Oddly  enough  more  than  one  sucker  has  risen  to  a dry  fiy  and  has  been  caught. 
This  happens  occasionally  in  the  daytime  but  much  more  often  on  warm  nights  when 
there  is  a heavy  hatch  of  large  flies  on  the  water.  Even  experienced  fishermen  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  fish  they  can  frequently  hear  gulping  on  the  surface 
as  it  sucks  in  bugs  and  flies  is  a trout  or  a sucker.  We  have  been  fooled  ourselves  on 
several  occasions.  Proof:  Hunting  and  Fishing  magazine,  July  1940  issue,  page  17  under 
the  column  “Fishing  Facts”  by  Breems  Forrest”. — Submitted  by  Michael  Stupi,  C.C.C.  Co. 
301  S-80  (no  age  given),  Masten,  Penna. 
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Members  of  the  Game  Commission:  Stamlln}?  left  to  rijrlit  include  A.  W.  Ijce,  Jr.,  Clearfield; 
G.  I.  Phillips,  Alexandria:  O.  Ben  Gipple,  Ilarrisburpr;  Robert  Lamberton,  Franklin;  Seth 
Gordon,  Harrisburs:;  sittiiiff  left  to  right  include  John  H.  Price,  Scranton;  Ross  L..  Feffler, 
McKeesport,  President;  Samuel  C.  Castner.  Williamsport,  Vice-President;  and  Nicholas  Biddle, 

Jenkintown. 


statutory  fixed  charges  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  Game  Farms,  in  lieu  of  taxes 
amounted  to  $31,787.01  for  the  year  1940. 
Checks  amounting  to  $6,326.18  were  mailed 
to  58  County  Treasurers,  $12,764.34  to  306 
Treasurers  of  Boards  of  Township  School 
Directors  and  $12,696.49  to  306  Treasurers  of 
Boards  of  Township  Road  Supervisors  in 
October. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  Commonwealth- 
owned  property  is  not  subject  to  assessment 
for  ordinary  taxation,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  common  knowledge  that  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  both  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  and  the  Game  Commission  pay  an 
annual  fixed  charge  of  5c  per  acre  to  local 
taxing  authorities  on  State  Forests,  State 
Game  Lands  and  State  Game  Propagation 
Farms  purchased  in  the  respective  counties 
and  townships.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has  been 
doing  so  for  about  40  years  and  the  Game 
Commission  during  the  20  years  it  has  been 
purchasing  lands.  Payments  are  based  on  Ic 
per  acre  for  county  purposes,  and  2c  per 
acre  each  for  township  road  and  school 
purposes. 


By  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  offenders 
during  the  past  hunting  season  was  that  of 
possessing  loaded  rifles  or  shot  guns  in  auto- 
mobiles. Won’t  our  hunters  soon  learn  to 
observe  this  safety  regulation? 


More  than  2.000,000  birds  were  actually 
counted  in  the  United  States  during  Christ- 
mas week  according  to  the  National  Audubon 
Society  magazine.  In  the  forty-first  annual 
Christmas  bird  count,  sponsored  by  the  maga- 
zine, 2,213  observers  took  part,  and  listed  the 
birds  seen  in  their  localities  of  every  state 
of  the  United  States  except  New  Mexico, 
three  Canadian  Provinces,  and  Hawaii.  The 
weather  over  most  of  the  country  during  the 
census  period  was  anything  but  favorable, 
continues  the  report.  Census  after  census,  in 
fact  three-quarters  of  them,  describes  ex- 
ceedingly adverse  conditions  for  observing 
birds:  dense  fog,  rain  varying  from  a drizzle 
to  a heavy  downpour,  snow,  and  visibility 
that  made  identification  difficult  to  impos- 
sible. But  despite,  all  this,  327  censuses  came 
in  to  shatter  all  records. — National  Audubon 
Society,  N.  Y. 


“One  Canada  goose  at  an  Oregon  wildlife 
refuge  has  the  habit  of  following  automobiles 
several  miles,  keeping  up  to  54  miles  an  hour.” 
— Science  News  Letter. 


Mr.  “Jimmie”  Vieard,  R.F.D..  PhilipsburE.  Pa., 
vvitli  a tine  eisht-point  Imck  ijasffed  in  Rush  Town- 
ship, Centre  County,  on  the  openiiiE  day  of  larpre 
same  season.  Upon  taEKing  iiis  kill  he  noted  that 
the  hnek  had  heen  hit  in  the  head  with  shot  dnriiiE 
small  game  season  and  that  many  pieces  had  iodEed 
in  the  ear  and  the  rack  as  shown  below.  IlaviiiE 
(IraEEed  the  iniek  for  some  distance  Mr.  A’ieard 
decided  upon  an  easier  method  of  Eetting  his  kiil 
home.  He  soon  returned  to  the  scene  with  a fuliy 
liarnessed  pony,  used  in  his  coal  mining  business, 
hooked  onto  the  animal  and  very  proudly  made  his 
way  home  with  the  Ereatest  of  ease. 
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“The  two  above  scenes  were  taken  in  tlie  Bear 
(’reek  recion  of  the  Allecheny  National  Forest,  where 
usually  is  found  a heavy  concentration  of  deer  hun- 
ters. and  ver>-  clearly  show  the  result  of  sliootini? 
from  hill  to  hill  with  poor  visibility.  The  proiip  of 
empty  cartridges  were  evidence  of  the  hunter’s  station 
and  by  following;  the  bullet  marks  (hrou»;h  the  heav> 
underbrush,  a distance  of  well  o\er  ‘iaO  yards.  >ve 
found  the  subject  of  the  second  picture,  an  illetial 
spike  buck.  Although  we  know  there  are  a few  hun- 
ters. who  are  excellent  shots,  capable  of  (his  type  of 
sho<»tinc  and  hittiii);  their  tary:et.  it  should  not  Ik* 
attemr>ted  unless  the  hunter  is  a dead  shot  equipped 
with  the  necessary  accessories.” — ('lair  B.  I. ay  and 
Lewis  B.  KeddinKer.  Brt>ckway.  Pa. 


The  Penn-Pitt  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club 
of  Greensboro  holds  its  meetings  in  the  local 
theatre  and  arc  always  on  the  lookout  for 
new  films  that  portray  hunting,  fishing,  and 
good  sportsmanship. 


FEDERAL  AID  PROJECT  APPROVED 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior  approved  on 
January  13,  1941,  the  Game  Commission’s 
fourth  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Land  Acquisition  Pro- 
ject. Approval  of  this  project  has  been  pend- 
ing since  August  1940. 


The  project  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
21  tracts  of  land  totalling  16,050.2  acres,  locat- 
ed in  9 counties.  Several  of  the  larger  tracts 
involved  have  already  become  new  and  sep- 
arate blocks  of  State  Game  Lands,  while  cer- 
tain of  the  smaller  tracts  are  contiguous  and 
have  been  grouped  to  form  other  new  blocks 
of  State  Game  Lands. 


The  fact  that  this  project  was  pending  was 
stated  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program”  which 
appeared  in  the  January  1941  issue  of  the 
Game  News.  The  program  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  that  article  and  it  is  to  the  benefit 
of  sportsmen  to  read  it. 


The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  just 
approved  is  $101,876.18  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  of  75%.  On  this  basis,  the 
Federal  Government's  share  will  be  about 
$76,407,12  and  the  Game  Commission’s  share 
about  $25,469.04.  The  total  cost  includes  the 
purchase  price  of  the  various  tracts  of  land, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  making  boundary  line 
surveys  and  for  examining  and  abstracting 
titles. 


All  of  the  21  tracts  named  in  the  project 
were  approved  for  purchase  by  the  Game 
Commission  prior  to  submission  of  the  pro- 
ject to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
August  1940.  Since  then,  boundary  line  sur- 
veys were  completed  and  the  titles  examined 
and  abstracts  prepared  for  most  of  the  tracts 
concerned.  In  fact,  title  is  now  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth,  for  use  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, for  14  of  the  21  tracts. 


Following  is  a statement  of  tracts  included 
in  the  project,  in  the  last  column  of  which 
is  indicated  the  tracts  for  which  title  has 
been  secured  and  the  State  Game  Lands 
number  by  which  they  are  now  designated: 


* Actual  acreage  determined  by  survey, 
t Estimated  acreage.  Survey  not  completed. 


County  Township 

Beaver,  Ohio  

Beaver,  Ohio  

Centre,  Patton  

Centre,  Patton  

Centre,  Patton  

Cambria,  Dean,  Clearfield 

Greene,  Jackson  

Greene,  Jackson  

Greene,  Jackson  

Greene,  Jackson  

Greene,  Jackson  

Lackawanna,  Clifton  .... 
Northumberland,  Jackson, 

and  others  . . 

Pike,  Palmyra,  and  others 

Pike,  Blooming  Grove  

Pike,  Blooming  Grove  

Pike,  Lackawaxen  

Warren,  Watson  

York,  Lower  Chanceford  

York,  Lower  Chanceford  

York,  Lower  Chanceford  


.Grand  View  Coal  Co.  . . . 
.D.  D.  Medway,  et  al  . . . . 

.Mabel  Ely,  et  al  

.R.  S.  Pierson  

. Guy  W.  Moore,  Receiver 
.Wheeler  & Dusenbury  . 

.Frank  M.  Burns  

.John  W.  Baker  

.W.  W.  Posey  


Grantor 


. .Esther  A.  & Mary 
. .R.  H.  Kirk,  et  al  . 
..William  A.  Strouse  ... 
..George  B.  Goheen,  Jr. 

. .James  A.  Taylor 

..J.  H.  Westover  

. .Kenneth  Milliken,  et  al 

. .W.  V.  Hoskinson  

..Laura  E.  Stockdale  ... 

. .William  R.  Tague  

. .Mrs.  Nella  Bailey  

. .John  A.  Freeh  Est.  . . . 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Indiana  Gazette 

Deer  killed  by  Edward  Twie,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Indiana,  Pa.,  on  December  2,  1940,  in  the  Yellow 
Creek  area  of  Indiana  County.  The  animal  weighed  210  pounds  hog  dressed  and  had  29  points. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“Areas  where  release  cuttings  were  done 
contain  rabbits  at  this  time,  whereas  prior  to 
the  cutting  and  the  building  of  rabbit  re- 
treats by  WPA  no  rabbits  inhabited  these 
areas.” — Game  Protector  Burt  L.  Oudette, 
Crawford  County. 


Last  year  George  M.  Frey,  Chambersburg, 
observed  the  following  dead  animals  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  between  that  city  and  Mc- 
Connellsburg.  He  averaged  around  five  trips 
a week  between  the  two  points:  Rabbits  168; 
cats  36;  dogs  6;  skunks  27;  opossums  11;  squir- 
rels 2;  and  groundhogs  3. 

In  his  comment  on  hitchhikers  he  said  that 
school  teachers  and  students  were  talkative 
and  interesting.  Soldiers  and  CCC  boys  reas- 
onably talkative,  and  women  always  so. 
Habitual  hitchhikers  just  excess  baggage. 


“Saw  12  deer  eating  apple  honey  that  I 
had  hauled  Saturday.” — Edwin  Carpenter, 
Game  Protector,  Sullivan  County. 


Have  noticed  many  rabbits  killed  on  the 
highway  since  the  close  of  the  season.” — 
Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Craw- 
ford County. 


“There  was  a deer  killed  on  the  highway 
near  home  every  night  for  four  nights  in  a 
row.  Only  one  of  them  had  done  damage 
to  the  car.” — Clyde  W.  Decker,  Game  Protec- 
tor, Clearfield  County. 


“We  see  an  average  of  20  deer  in  the  yard 
at  the  Refuge  Headquarters  each  night  before 
dark  feeding  on  apple  pomace.” — Game  Pro- 
tector E.  W.  Carpenter,  Sullivan  County. 


“While  patrolling  in  the  High  Knob  sec- 
tion on  Saturday,  January  4,  I observed  the 
tracks  of  seven  varying  hares,  1 weasel,  5 
porcupines,  10  grey  squirrels,  2 red  squirrels, 
2 ruffed  grouse,  and  numerous  deer  tracks.” 
— Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Wyoming 
County. 


“The  apple  pomace  that  has  been  put  out 
is  being  used  freely  by  all  wildlife,  especially 
deer.” — Game  Protector  John  A.  Hopkins, 
Warren  County. 


“Except  on  the  refuge  area  there  are  very 
few  deer  to  be  seen  in  the  valley.  Plenty  are 
left  on  the  high  level  and  they  are  still  quite 
wild.” — -Game  Protector  L.  B.  Rosenkrans, 
Elk  County. 


“I  saw  a rabbit  running  out  of  the  brush 
past  one  of  my  feeders,  and  wondered  what 
disturbed  him.  I did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  in  hot  pursuit  was  a weasel.  I shot  at  it 
with  my  pistol  but  missed.  However,  the 
weasel  gave  up  the  chase  and  scampered  into 
a hole.  I made  a bait  set  and  caught  the 
weasel  the  next  day.” — Game  Protector  Ray- 
mond M.  Sickles,  Crawford  County. 


“Due  largely  to  our  improvement  cutting 
work  the  number  of  grouse  left  over  for  seed 
stock  in  this  section  exceeds  any  previous 
year  since  I have  been  on  the  refuge.” — Game 
Protector  Elmer  L.  Piling,  Centre  and  Clear- 
field Counties. 


Numerous  Game  Protectors  report  seeing 
many  wild  turkeys.  This  is  a good  indication 
that  ample  seed  stock  has  been  left  over. 
Judging  from  the  reports  of  many  officers 
who  are  trapping  rabbits,  indications  that 
there  are  more  of  these  animals  left  over 
than  were  supposed  to  be,  especially  after 
the  discouraging  reports  received  during  the 
season. 


“While  on  duty  in  the  Medix  Run  section 
on  February  20,  I had  my  car  parked  at  the 
end  of  Sullivan  Road,  where  I planned  on 
taking  out  some  feed  for  a few  wild  turkeys 
known  to  be  in  that  area.  During  this  time, 
I paused  to  talk  with  a native  regarding  game 
conditions  in  the  community,  and  while  doing 
so  a ruffed  grouse  came  flying  in  great  haste 
from  the  thick  brush  toward  my  car.  On 
seeing  the  car,  it  attempted  to  fly  under  the 
front,  but  hit  the  bumper  of  the  car  and 
then  went  under  the  car.  The  grouse  was 
pursued  by  a small  hawk  at  a distance  of 
probably  five  feet.  The  hawk  immediately 
darted  over  the  top  of  the  car  so  quickly 
I was  unable  to  shoot  at  it.  It  appeared  to 
be  a Cooper's  or  sharp-shinned  hawk.  I do 
not  believe  it  was  large  enough  for  a gos- 
hawk. The  grouse  remained  under  the  car 
for  a while  and  then  walked  into  the  brush.” 
— Game  Protector  Edward  L.  Shields,  Elk 
County. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION 

When  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing January  20  in  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel, 
Norristown,  there  were  present  approximate- 
ly 75  delegates  and  members  from  fifteen 
member  clubs.  The  delegates  were  guests  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  Chairman,  George  Sinclair  of 
Norristown,  the  1940  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion were  unanimously  elected  officers  for 
1941.  They  are  as  follows:  President,  William 
Stoneback,  formerly  of  Colmar,  now  of  Lans- 
dale.  from  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club; 
First  Vice-President,  J.  Russell  Meyers,  of 
Ambler,  a member  of  the  Wissahickon  Field 
and  Stream  Association;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Howard  McFarland,  Oaks,  from  the 
Upper  Providence  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association;  Secretary,  Leroy  B.  Seasholtz, 
Gilbertsville,  of  the  Douglass  Rod  and  Gun 
Club;  and  Treasurer,  William  H.  Ellis,  Bridge- 
port, from  the  Montgomery  County  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association. 

A “Bull  Shoot”  which  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  this  Federation,  the 
Federation  will  be  helped  financially  and 
everyone  who  participates  will  have  a grand 
time.  Tickets  for  the  “Bull  Shoot”  were  dis- 
tributed to  delegates  from  the  member  clubs. 
The  shoot  was  held  on  Sunday,  February  23, 
at  the  Meadow  View  Inn,  Sumneytown,  on 
Route  63. 

The  East  Greenville  Rod  and  Gun  Protec- 
tive Association,  from  East  Greenville,  was 
unanimously  elected  last  evening  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Montgomery  Federation.  The 
new  member  club’s  delegates  were  present 
at  the  meeting  to  tell  the  other  delegates  that 
their  association  has  an  excellent  and  inter- 


esting program  planned  for  its  first  year  of 
affiliation  with  the  Federation. 

Montgomery  County  Game  Protector.  Am- 
brose Gerhart  of  Souderton.  from  the  Souder- 
ton  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  re- 
ported to  the  delegates  last  evening  that  660 
rabbits  were  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  liberated  in  Mont- 
gomery County  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber; also  that  two  new  State  game  propaga- 
tion areas  were  set  up,  one  in  Upper  Fred- 
erick Township  (114  acres)  and  one  in  Skip- 
pack  Township  (60  acres).  These  are  good 
propagating  areas,  Ambrose  said,  and  should 
furnish  much  game  for  trapping  and  libera- 
tion on  open  hunting  grounds  in  Montgom- 
ery County.  Gerhart  also  spoke  of  the  Winter 
Game  Trapping  Program  which  commenced 
December  8,  1940,  saying  that  to  date  the 
totals  of  game  trapped  on  “no  hunting"  areas 
for  release  on  open  hunting  grounds  were  as 
follows:  323  rabbits,  115  ringneck  pheasants, 
14  gray  squirrels  and  3 raccoon.  While  trap- 
ping this  game,  the  State  Game  Commission’s 
trappers  have  also  killed  much  vermin,  Am- 
brose further  told  the  delegates.  He  conclud- 
ed his  report  by  requesting  that  the  various 
clubs  encourage  killing  of  vermin  (hawks, 
crows,  weasels,  etc.).  He  also  urged  sports- 
men to  restrain  dogs  and  cats  from  killing 
game  and  beneficial  bird  life. 

A report  was  read  from  Ira  J.  Mills,  of 
Doylestown,  Supervisor  of  the  Federation’s 
Bantam  and  Game  Bird  propagation,  as  well 
as  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  in 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Graterford. 
Mills’  report  stated  that  there  are  227  pheas- 
ants on  hand  in  the  Federation’s  rearing  pens 
at  the  Penitentiary,  where  each  year  inmates 
of  the  prison,  under  his  guidance,  raise 
pheasants  and  quail  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  to  be  distributed, 
when  raised,  among  the  member  clubs  of  the 
Federation  for  liberation  on  open  hunting 


Deer  killed  hy  I..  F.  .Malinin^.  rii;ht.  and  his  non 
BiiHter.  left.  .Mr.  >IaiminK’s  trt»phy  wan  identified 
by  several  of  the  old  timers  as  one  the  Commission 
turned  loose.  It  was  killed  in  Tioua  (ount>.  (iame 
Froteetor  Blair  Davis  was  called  upon  and  he  too 
identified  it  as  beint;  one.  as  near  as  he  could  tell 
due  to  ear  markinsrs.  colorinp,  etc.,  the  Conimission 
had  stocked.  The  animal’s  teeth  were  worn  down 
to  the  Klims  and  he  was  the  — in  Mr.  >lanniiiK*s 
opinion  — “the  oldest  looking  old  devil  >oii  could 
iinacriiie”.  He  was  lone  and  ranK.> . with  feet  of 
enormous  si/e.  It  weighed  only  ]'*'>  |H)unds  in  its 
emaciated  condition. 


grounds  throughout  Montgomery  County.  The 
pheasants  remaining  in  the  Penitentiary  pens 
represent  one-half  of  the  total  number  re- 
ceived from  the  Game  Commission  and  raised 
last  year.  The  remainder  of  the  pheasants  so 
received  and  raised  were  distributed  during 
1940  to  the  Federation’s  member  clubs. 

Bucks-Montgomery  Counties  Fish  Warden, 
Harry  Z.  Cole  of  Norristown,  a member  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and  For- 
estry Association  and  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eration’s Fish  Committee,  told  those  present 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  are  sponsoring  an  N.  Y.  A. 
project  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  "slips” 
from  willow  trees,  to  be  distributed  to  sports- 
men’s clubs  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties for  planting  along  the  banks  of  streams 
in  the  interest  of  Stream  Improvement. 
Harry  also  told  the  group  that  “papers  have 
been  signed  to  authorize  the  building  of  three 
new  dams  on  Branch  Creek”.  This  project  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  while  the 
actual  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 
under  Cole’s  supervision. 

E.  F.  Browse  of  Norristown,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Montgomery  County  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association,  as  well  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federation’s  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, told  those  present  that  approximately 
22,000  healthy  young  trees  which  have  been 
grown  under  his  guidance  in  the  Federation’s 
nurseries  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Graterford,  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
this  spring  to  member  clubs  of  the  Federa- 
tion for  planting  in  their  districts. 
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The  nest  in  <he  left  hand  corner  of  the  above  photograph  contained  13  duck  and  riiiKrneok 
pheasant  esss.  It  was  located  along  the  little  Lehigh  river  last  summer  by  Mr.  Kiefer  who 

subsequently  snapped  it. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“During  my  trip  through  the  woods  I have 
observed  deer  appeared  to  be  just  as  numer- 
ous now  as  they  were  before  the  hunting 
season.” — Game  Protector  John  A.  Hopkins, 
Warren  County. 


“A  fox  that  was  nearly  white  was  killed 
recently  by  Glenn  Hebberly  of  Howard, 
R.F.D.  It  was  not  purely  albinistic,  however, 
because  it  lacked  the  pink  eyes.  From  the  size 
of  the  feet  and  body  build  I’d  say  it  was  a 
grey  fox.”— Game  Protector  Joseph  W.  Kist- 
ner.  Centre  County. 


“Many  foxes,  rabbits,  grouse,  deer,  and 
even  a few  turkey  tracks  observed  on  Game 
Lands  106  and  110.  I saw  no  weasel  tracks, 
however.” — Game  Protector  Herbert  A.  Diehl, 
Berks  County. 


Three  little  oDossiims  all  in  one  tree.  Photo  siuii>i)e(l 
in  daylicht  !>y  Game  Proteetor  Raymond  JI.  .Sickles. 


“I  have  had  a chance  to  talk  with  quite  a 
few  of  the  hunters  since  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son and  they  all  seem  well  pleased  with  the 
number  of  deer  left  over  for  next  year.” — 
Game  Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Forest 
County. 


“Judging  from  the  number  of  hunters  who 
got  separated  from  their  parties  and  could 
not  find  their  way  out  of  the  woods,  it  points 
out  only  too  clearly  why  it  pays  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  topography  of  the  area 
in  which  you  are  going  to  hunt.” 


“On  December  19,  approximately  70  deer 
were  observed  by  men  and  Game  Protector 
E.  W.  Turley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refuge  on 
Game  Lands  34.” — Game  Protector  Herbert 
E.  Kauffman,  Centre  County. 


‘Have  had  two  deer  damage  complaints 
since  the  close  of  the  season.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Hugh  E.  Baker,  Tioga  County. 


“Mr.  H.  W.  Harris  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  killed 
his  1st  deer  during  the  past  season.  It  was 
the  7th  he  bagged  since  his  75th  birthday.” — 
Game  Protector  Hugh  E.  Baker,  Tioga  Coun- 
ty. 


“I  saw  a number  of  buck  deer  that  were 
killed  the  latter  part  of  the  season  that  had 
lost  their  antlers.  I also  talked  to  a hunter 
who  told  me  he  saw  a covey  of  19  grouse  in 
the  Possum  Brook  section.  He  said  they  had 
holes  in  the  snow  and  seemed  to  be  eating 
from  the  ferns  and  other  greens  underneath.” 
— Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Wyoming 
County. 


The  1941  New  England  Game  Con- 
ference will  be  held  April  4 and  5 in 
Boston.  Again  as  last  year  Friday, 
April  4 will  be  a day  of  discussion  on 
technical  subjects  including  manage- 
ment of  both  water  and  land  animals. 
Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  topics  of 
general  conservation. 

The  mimeograph  copies  of  the  papers 
given  last  year  are  now  available  by 
writing  to  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  20  Spruce  Street, 
Boston.  Thirty-three  papers  are  in- 
cluded. The  price  is  again  25  cents  for 
the  group,  which  is  just  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  papers,  ink,  and 
mailing. 


“A  hunter  shot  a doe  in  McHenry  Town- 
ship that  had  a fully  developed  fawn  it  it.”— 
Game  Protector  Chester  Siegel,  Lycoming 
County. 


“I  observed  a doe  with  antlers  in  the  velvet 
during  the  past  season.  One  antler  was  a 
spike  and  the  other  a two-point.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Raymond  Sickles,  Crawford  County. 


“While  coming  to  work  one  morning  one 
of  the  men  on  project  work  in  Huntingdon 
County  saw  two  rabbits  sitting  along  the 
road,  seemingly  sick  or  hurt.  On  going  to 
them  he  found  that  they  had  been  hit  by  a 
car.  He  was  able  to  pick  both  up,  but  one 
died  a few  minutes  later.  The  other  one  was 
taken  home  and  nursed  back  to  good  condi- 
tion. This  rabbit  now  is  comparatively  tame 
and  has  cultivated  a taste  for  milk  and  bread. 
If  apple  parings  are  placed  before  it  along 
with  bread  and  milk,  it  will  always  eat  the 
bread  and  milk  and  not  touch  the  apples.” — 
Ross  G.  Metz,  Land  Management  Protector, 
Huntingdon  County. 


Photo  by  Robert  Latimer 

Snopsliot  of  200  pound  bear  killed  illegally  by  a 
deer  hunter  on  December  2,  1940,  near  Slab  Run 
Swamp,  Sullivan  County.  As  you  can  see  the  animal 
was  shot  while  in  the  open.  It's  hoped  the  ffuilty 
party  will  realize  what  an  unsportsmanlike  thing  it 
was  to  do. 
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A very  good  friend  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  anxious  to  complete  his  set 
of  annual  reports.  His  set  is  complete 
except  for  the  1901,  1907,  1908,  and  1910 
reports.  If  any  reader  has  these  old 
reports  please  drop  the  editor  a note 
advising  prices  which  you  will  be  wil- 
ling to  part  with  them. 

A number  of  readers  are  trying  to 
bring  their  GAME  NEWS  file  up  to 
date  with  back  copies  previous  to  1937. 
If  any  readers  have  any  early  additions 
that  they  would  like  to  dispose  of 
please  tell  the  editor  what  issues  they 
are  and  what  price  you  want  for  them. 


Game  Protector  John  Hopkins  of  Warren 
County  found  two  lost  boys  during  the  past 
hunting  season,  both  sons  of  Robert  J.  Jones 
of  Erie.  In  his  letter  of  appreciation  to  Pro- 
tector Hopkins,  Mr.  Jones  included  the  fol- 
lowing poem: 

Two  boys  hied  to  the  mountain,  to  see 
If  they  could  locate  a deer  maybe. 

The  going  was  rough,  the  hills  were  steep, 
As  they  plodded  on  in  the  snow  so  deep. 

Came  dusk  and  the  darkened  hills  looked 
grim; 

Our  hunters  thought  they’d  better  come  in. 
So  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  turned  to  the 
right, 

Trying  to  find  the  old  campsite. 

The  wildcats  are  near,  you’d  better  watch  out 
And  not  step  on  the  tail  of  a catamount. 
Then  they  fired  their  guns  waiting  to  hear 
An  answer  from  someone  they  hoped  to  be 
near. 

Faintly  they  heard  in  the  distance  that  night 
An  answering  shot  and  a welcoming  light. 
They  climbed  in  a flivver  tired  and  cold, 
Glad  to  be  carried  back  to  the  fold. 

So  the  moral  is  this:  if  you  want  to  stray  far, 
Make  sure  of  the  place  where  you’ve  left  the 
old  car, 

Stay  near  to  the  trail,  keep  out  of  the  rough. 
Then  maybe  the  next  time,  it  won’t  be  so 
tough. 


There  were  some  wonderful  sportsmen  in 
this  section  during  the  past  season.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  deer  season  at  Refuge  24 
they  used  the  posts  the  refuge  wire  was  fas- 
tened to  and  the  wooden  signboards  for  fire 
wood.  Altogether  several  hundred  feet  of 
wire  was  down  and  about  12  posts  apparently 
were  used  to  make  fires — Game  Protector 
Edward  Shaw,  Forest  County. 


“Last  week  the  section  men  found  a deer 
with  one  leg  caught  in  a tree  where  she  had 
been  feeding.  The  leg  was  broken  and  had 
to  be  taken  off.  One  of  the  men,  Ward  Cas- 
beer,  took  her  home  and  she  is  doing  fine.” — 
Game  Protector  E.  E.  Hunsinger,  Potter 
County. 


Some  say  blacksnakes  are  harmless.  They 
may  be  to  humans  but  not  to  game.  On  the 
21st  of  last  August,  on  one  of  my  trips 
through  the  woods,  I shot  a large  blacksnake. 
Opening  it  I found  two  half-grown  rabbits 
and  a dove.  A few  days  later  I killed  another 
one  with  a rabbit  and  a few  quail  inside.  We 
have  the  largest  blacksnakes  in  this  com- 
munity I believe  that  are  in  the  United 
States. — M.  U.  McFelly,  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor, Heilwood,  Pa. 


“Over  25  deer  were  killed  in  the  Pymatun- 
ing  area.  Some  unusually  fine  bucks.  The 
largest  head  had  14  points,  and  the  spread 
measured  32  inches.  It  was  killed  a half  mile 
south  of  the  refuge  by  Pete  Trotsky,  Park- 
town,  R.D.,  with  a shot  gun.  All  the  Refuge 
Lake  is  frozen  over,  and  we  have  65  Canadian 
geese,  5 swans,  and  135  ducks  that  will  be 
on  the  ration  list  all  winter.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Burt  Oudette,  Crawford  County. 


The  North  Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department  plans  to  make  a survey  of  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  State. 


Judging  frnm  the  n'pnrt  -if  Fi(  ' i fJlIii  = ; 
apparently  very  few  .spike  buck:  weri-  d 
during  the  past  sea.sun. 


“There  was  an  unusually  large  deer  kill  in 
this  section,  about  40%  being  legal  bucks.” — 
Game  Protector  Roland  Turley,  Bedford 
County. 


"On  January  22.  Mr.  Lane  and  I were  feed- 
ing game  along  the  top  of  Sideling  Hill  Moun- 
tain, in  Northern  Taylor  Township  about  four 
miles  from  any  farm  building,  when  we  found 
a small  hog  lost  in  the  mountain:  it  was 
coaxed  up  with  some  of  the  game  food  and 
we  caught  it,  and  put  it  in  my  car.  Later 
we  located  the  owner  and  returned  the  hog 
to  him.  He  said  it  was  one  of  a litter  of  nine, 
and  that  the  rest  of  them  had  been  sold,  and 
that  no  doubt  this  one  had  wandered  in  the 
woods  trying  to  locate  its  mates  and  became 
lost.  It  had  been  in  the  woods  for  several 
days  and  was  very  weak  from  exposure  as 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  sleet.” 
— Isaac  Baumgardner,  Game  Protector,  Ful- 
ton County. 


A TKAGEDY  OF  THE  WII.I) 

Either  one  of  the  above  animals  was  killed  by  a locomotive,  and  then  the  other  was  killed  while 

attempting:  to  upon  the  victim. 
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turn  up  a mile  away  on  a trail  across  the 
valley  barking  as  if  they  had  a deer  at  bay. 
However,  we  did  find  many  spots  where  deer 
had  been  bayed  for  some  time,  apparently 
by  two  dogs,  one  with  a small  track  such  as 
a beagle  or  terrier  might  make.  The  other 
track  was  undoubtedly  made  by  a huge, 
heavy  dog  that  sank  deep  into  the  packed 
snow  and  made  a track  as  if  the  fist  of  a 
large  man  had  been  impressed  in  the  snow, 
with  definite  claw  marks  where  he  surged 
forward.  This  certainly  wasn’t  any  ordinary 
dog. 

During  the  day  it  became  more  apparent 
to  us  why  so  many  deer  were  being  pulled 
down.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  the  snow 
was  quite  deep  and  with  such  a crust  that 
we  wished  for  our  snowshoes  to  keep  us  from 
breaking  through  every  few  steps.  Driven 
by  dogs  across  the  snow  the  deer  broke 
through  at  every  leap  until  their  leaps  be- 
came a trot  and  their  trot  a walk  and  then 
the  dogs,  because  they  were  lighter,  and 
their  large  feet  supported  them  on  top  of 
the  crust,  would  quickly  close  in  for  the 
pitiful  finish.  We  found  several  spots  with 
such  signs  written  as  plainly  as  the  letters 
on  a Braille  reader. 

All  that  day  we  hunted  the  dogs,  hearing 
them  often  but  never  sighting  them  once.  We 
tried  every  trick  that  we  knew  to  get  them 
within  range  of  one  of  the  guns,  but  always 
unsuccessfully. 

Many  of  the  local  fellows  were  out  by  now 
determined  to  help  get  the  big  killer  that 
was  so  fast  depleting  their  deer  supply.  One 
of  them  had  walked  onto  the  dogs  early  in 
the  forenoon  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  kill- 
ing a nice  buck.  Unfortunately  he  had  no 
gun.  His  was  the  first  description  we  had  of 
the  beast.  He  described  him  as  big  black, 
ugly  looking,  long  haired  animal  probably  of 
German  Police  stock.  The  dog  traveling  with 
him  was  a small,  brown  and  white  beagle. 
Just  as  Titus  had  said,  this  man  was  very 
definite  in  his  statement  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  meet  the  big  fellow  at  night  if  he  was 
alone. 

The  third  day’s  hunt  was  attended  with  no 
success  other  than  to  acquaint  us  somewhat 
better  with  the  itinerary  of  the  dogs.  We  left 
the  valley  at  dark,  tired  and  discouraged,  but 
pledged  to  return  on  the  following  day.  We 
did  return  early  the  next  day  and  once  more 
established  headquarters  at  the  camp.  All 
that  day  we  hunted  the  dogs,  hearing  them 
often  but  never  sighting  them  once.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  came  upon 
the  remains  of  a deer  carcass,  or  should  I say 
the  remains  of  a deer’s  head  and  hide.  In  the 
middle  of  a large  clearing  almost  within 
sight  of  our  headquarters  the  dogs  had 
brought  to  bay  and  killed  this  deer  so  quietly 
that  we  had  not  known  what  was  going  on; 
we  must  have  been  at  the  fire  when  it  hap- 
pened as  the  remainder  was  still  warm  and 
we  had  only  left  it  a short  time  before. 

Here  was  a new  angle  to  the  game.  The 
dogs  were  apparently  running  and  killing 
quietly,  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The  thing 
that  actually  awed  us  as  we  stood  there  look- 
ing at  the  remains  was  the  fact  that  even  the 
bones  of  the  deer  had  been  crushed  in  pow- 
erful jaws  and  devoured.  All  that  remained 
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Photo  by  AV.  E.  Oldham 

Seven  deer  found  by  iMe.  Oldham  and  his  son  ClilTord. 
all  killed  by  dosrs  wilhin  a (juarter  mile  of  their 
rural  home  in  Cambria  County.  He  said  the  deer 
would  seek  water  invarialjly  wheii  pursued.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  doers  they  would  wade  the  stream  a 
long  distanee.  then  einerere  and  l)aek  track.  In  most 
eases  the  doers  were  wise  enough  to  keep  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  streams  and  watch  for  the  deer. 


was  part  of  the  head,  some  skin,  a short  por- 
tion of  the  backbone  and  the  hooves.  These 
parts  were  picked  clean  of  flesh.  The  reader 
will  say  that  other  animals  carried  the  bones 
away  and  cleansed  the  flesh  off:  that  no  dog 
could  do  so.  But  we  carefully  searched  the 
vicinity  and  only  the  tracks  of  the  two  dogs 
were  found.  Parts  of  the  remains  were  still 
flexible  and  warm,  the  blood  on  the  snow 
still  bright  red  and  soft.  Only  one  conclusion: 
two  dogs  had  quickly  killed  and  consumed  a 
small  deer.  One  dog,  small,  and  capable  of 
eating  only  a few  pounds  of  meat  at  the 
most.  The  remainder  of  the  deer  must  have 
been  eaten  by  the  other  dog.  With  such  a 
gorge  in  him  we  reasoned  he  would  go  some- 
where and  lie  down  for  the  night,  and  that 
grim  reminder  of  his  work  served  to  fan  into 
flame  once  more  our  desire  to  get  his  scalp. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  so 
we  returned  to  our  lean-to  and  Are  to  thaw 
out.  A stiff  breeze  was  driving  sharp  sleet 
before  it,  and  we  were  dejected  but  still 
quite  determined.  I stood  with  my  back  to 
the  fire  and  Titus  was  placing  some  partially 
burned  fagots  on  the  flames.  It  appeared  as 
if  we  were  destined  for  another  day  of  fail- 
ure. Suddenly  we  both  perked  up  like  a pair 
of  fox  hounds  at  the  sound  of  a distant  pack. 
We  had,  as  one,  heard  what  we  had  been 
continually  listening  for  for  several  days,  but 
which  we  had  not  expected  any  more  that 
day.  A mile  up  the  valley  and  coming  our 
way  we  could  hear  the  occasional  yapping  of 
the  small  dog  as  we  had  learned  to  know  it. 
Perhaps  he  was  having  some  sport  by  him- 
self. Titus  grabbed  up  his  shot  gun,  I my 
rifle,  and  we  set  off  across  the  flats  a dis- 
tance of  a half  mile  where  we  each  seemed 
to  know  instinctively  the  chase  would  cross. 
Better  to  get  the  little  one  than  nothing,  I 
reasoned  as  I ran. 

Titus,  due  to  his  elongated  six  feet  four 
and  eagerness  to  get  the  dogs,  led  the  dash 
sinking  in  to  his  knees  through  the  crust 
every  few  steps.  As  we  approached  the 
creek,  I,  watching  the  distant  cleared  spaces 
where  the  chase  was  expected  to  cross,  saw 


five  deer  of  assorted  sizes  pushing  across  the 
opening.  From  the  distance  one  could  see 
they  were  about  spent.  Lagging  out  in  single 
file  and  crunching  through  the  crust  with 
their  sharp  hooves  they  seemed  to  wobble 
in  their  stride.  From  my  right  and  not  far 
behind  the  weary  deer  a more  sinister  form 
appeared.  Not  the  little  dog  as  I had  half 
expected,  but  the  big  killer  just  as  I expected 
to  find  him  bounding  along  on  the  deer  track 
with  all  the  grace  of  a puma.  He  was  short- 
ening the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
deer  with  amazing  speed,  reminding  one  of 
a great  black  panther.  At  the  distance,  he 
appeared  immense.  Certainly  we  were  in  no 
danger  yet,  when  I thought  of  the  deer  a 
tingle  ran  up  my  spine  until  the  hair  on 
the  back  of  my  neck  stood  up  like  on  an 
electrified  cat.  I shouted  to  Titus  to  draw 
his  attention  to  the  sight.  He  stopped  for  a 
second,  then  sped  forward  to  cut  off  the  pur- 
suit. 

As  he  approached  the  creek  I noted  he 
seemed  unmindful  of  it,  and  sure  enough  in 
attempting  to  hurdle  it  he  tripped  and  went 
in  head  first.  Up  came  my  friend  on  the 
opposite  side,  undaunted,  spouting  water  and 
only  stopping  to  empty  his  gun  barrel.  This 
struck  me  as  mighty  funny  and  I was  forced 
to  laugh  as  I ran.  All  this  while  I had  un- 
consciously kept  the  dog  in  range  of  view 
and  now  perceived  that  only  about  a hundred 
yards  separated  him  from  the  cover  of  the 
woods  where  he  would  be  lost  to  view,  and 
perhaps  lost  to  us  forever.  I shouted  to  Titus 
to  lie  down  and  hastened  his  compliance 
with  a shot  over  his  head  at  the  dog.  My 
first  and  second  shots  caused  the  dog  to  slow 
up  and  then  stop.  Upon  my  third  shot  he 
turned  as  if  confused  and  started  along  the 
back  track.  Trembling  as  I was  from  exertion 
I took  as  careful  aim  as  possible  and  pressed 
the  trigger. 

The  biggest  German  Police  dog  that  either 
of  us  had  ever  seen  dropped  in  his  tracks  and 
lay  still.  We  went  over  to  the  beast  and 
found  that  the  shot  had  pierced  his  heart. 
Thinking  that  the  other  dog  might  come 
along  on  the  trail  we  waited  for  some  time 
to  no  avail.  My  friend  and  I put  a rope 
around  the  ex-killer’s  neck  and  dragged  him 
and  several  of  his  victims  to  the  car.  When 
we  pulled  out  of  Lockes’  Valley  that  night 
we  ended  one  of  the  toughest  dog  hunts  that 
either  of  us  ever  took  part  in,  and  we  felt 
that  we  had  ended  a real  menace  not  only 
to  deer  but  to  any  livestock  that  might  of 
fallen  in  the  creature’s  way. 

When  complete  inventory  was  taken  we 
ascertained  that  we  had  actually  found  four- 
teen deer  that  the  dogs  had  killed.  Almost 
all  the  doe  we  opened  were  found  to  be  car- 
rying two  fawns.  Added  to  this  actual  count, 
the  deer  never  found,  we  estimated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  dead  deer  these  dogs 
were  responsible  for. 

On  the  neck  of  the  big  killer  was  a leather 
collar  on  which  was  a license  tag  for  1939. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  within 
a few  days  the  owner  paid  a fine  as  a partial 
retribution  for  the  evil  work  of  his  dog 
which  had  been  allowed  to  run  at  large. 
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Concitiuecl  from  Pa/fe  9 


Photo  by  X\  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

The  Alaska  fur-fwUe  herd  has  iiureaKed  from  approxmiately  l‘^5.000  animals  in  I‘MI  t<i  more 

than  1.800,000  in  1088. 


velopment  of  better  methods  of  utilizing  and 
disposing  of  waste  products. 

Canned  Fishing  Products 

In  1937,  the  production  of  canned  fishery 
products  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
amounted  to  742  197,065  pounds,  valued  at 
$105,174,935;  the  output  of  by-products  was 
valued  at  $36,804,045:  the  production  of  frozen 
fishery  products,  excluding  packaged  prod- 
ucts, amounted  to  103,111,549  pounds,  esti- 
mated to  be  valued  at  $8,800,000  and  fresh 
and  frozen  packaged  fish  and  shellfish,  201,- 
802,529  pounds,  valued  at  $27,677,899.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  686,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  fishery  products  (excluding  packaged 
fish  and  shellfish)  valued  at  about  $57,000,000 
were  marketed  during  1937. 

The  Fur-Seal  Industry 

In  1911  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Japan,  and 
Russia,  whereby  the  taking  of  fur-seals  in 
the  North  Pacific  was  prohibited,  except 
under  certain  limited  conditions  by  Aborig- 
ines dwelling  along  the  coast  of  North 
America. 

As  a result  of  this  treaty  and  the  scientific 
management  by  the  U.  S.  Government  of 
sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
only  place  where  the  animals  come  ashore, 
the  Alaska  fur-seal  herd  has  increased  from 
approximately  125,000  animals  in  1911  to 
more  than  1,800,000  in  1938,  and  now  con- 
tains approximately  three-fourths  of  all  fur- 


seals  in  the  world. 

The  maintenance  and  protection  of  fur- 
seals  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Killings 
are  confined  in  so  far  as  possible  to  surplus 


males  of  the  three-year  old  class.  About 
55,000  fur-seal  pelts  are  taken  each  year  by 
the  Bureau  and  the  herd  continues  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  about  9 percent  an- 
nually. 


FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.f.h. 


I told  of  some  of  these  delightful  English 
affairs  in  “Country  Life  and  the  Sports- 
man” after  a visit  a few  years  ago,  and 
several  other  incidents  from  my  “Country 
Life”  and  “Sportsman”  pen  the  recounting 
of  which  has  been  requested  are  abbreviated 
with  the  kind  permission  of  these  publica- 
tions and  my  good  friends,  Pete  Vischer  and 
Dick  Danielson. 

Before  the  black  shadow  of  any  stuka 
darkened  the  English  landscape  an  interest- 
ing pageant  was  enacted  by  the  green  hedge- 
rows of  those  perfect  Midlands.  This  time 
it  was  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  a Gloucester- 
shire afternoon  when  those  truly  and  delight- 
fully English  institutions  — the  Gloucester- 
shire Rural  Community  Council  and  the 
Gloucestershire  Playing  Fields  Association — 
re-enacted  the  arrival  of  the  immortal  Mr. 
Jorrocks  at  Hanley  Cross.  The  leading  part, 
that  of  the  illustrious  M.F.H.,  Mr.  J.,  was 


taken  by  Tom  Newman,  who  received  a 
splendid  presentation  from  the  Dukes  fol- 
lowers upon  his  resignation  from  twenty  odd 
years  as  the  Beaufort  huntsman  at  Badmin- 
ton. “Mr.  Jorrock’s  Hounds”  were  the  Cots- 
wold,  (This  is  a different  pack  from  the 
North  Cotswold  imported  last  spring  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  by  Simp  Dean,  M.F.H. 
of  Vicmead  and  Mason  Houghland,  M.F.H. 
of  Harpeth  Hills.)  loaned  for  the  occasion, 
and  as  the  FIELD  described  it  “Mr.  Jorrocks 
(as  was  so  often  his  wont)  dismounted  at  a 
jump,  pushed  it  down,  and  lead  his  unpro- 
testing steed  through.”  It  was  felt  that  this 
must  have  gone  against  the  grain  of  the 
stouthearted  Tom  to  whom  no  fence  has  ever 
been  too  big.  ***  We  bipeds  are  frightfully 
conscious  of  our  hearts.  “So-and-so  has  a bad 
heart”  is  the  cause  given  for  many  cases  of 
biped  unsoundness,  yet  in  animals  these 
organs  are  so  rarely  mentioned  that  one  gets 


the  feeling  that  heart  trouble  is  with  them 
some  unmentionable  social  disease.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  heartworm  in  dogs  is  blasting 
its  way  northward  with  the  result  that  whoR' 
packs  of  hounds  are  being  destroyed,  hunters 
are  passing  out  on  top  of  their  owners,  race 
horses  like  "Sonny"  Whitney's  Flying  Cross 
are  falling  dead  of  heart  failure  while  exer- 
cising, chasers  are  galloping  like  blazes  for 
say  a mile  and  then  stopping.  All  these  facts 
give  much  support  to  the  theory  of  such  able 
trainers  as  Morris  Dixon  that  the  physical 
defect  in  such  horses  is  their  heart.  Yet  when 
we  buy  a horse  we  have  the  vet  go  over  its 
legs,  its  teeth,  its  wind — but  how  about  its 
heart?  To  remedy  this  situation  the  Veterin- 
ary Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a portable  electric  cardiograph, 
which  makes  examinations  "in  the  field." 
The  workings  of  this  machine  were  recently 
pictured  in  "Life  ” 


FttD  WttJDUFE  DUR\NG  VAnNTER 
hONTTHS  - PLKNT  FOOD  PLOTS. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

“A  Field  Key  to  Our  Common  Birds",  by 
Irene  T.  Rorimer.  This  clever  little  pocket 
size  booklet  attempts  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  bird  observer  a simple  formula  for 
identifying  common  birds  in  the  field.  Only 
pertinent  facts  have  been  given.  The  most 
significant  of  these  are  habitats,  size,  color, 
calls  or  any  other  peculiar  or  outstanding 
habit  or  characteristic.  It  is  illustrated  with 
black  and  white  line  drawings  and  color 


plates.  Published  by  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Price  $1.50. 


"We  set  six  small  ringneck  traps  on  a pro- 
pagating area  in  Derry  Township.  Montour 
County.  On  a visit  to  one  of  these  traps  we 
found  two  live  ringneck  hens  and  a Cooper's 
hawk  in  the  trap.  The  ringnecks  seemed  none 
the  worse  for  being  in  captivity  with  the 
hawk.” — Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager, 
Northumberland  and  Montour  Counties. 
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lations  on  all  State  owned  roads  or  high- 
ways. Approved. 

No.  30.  WHEREAS,  under  ruling  G-20-A 
and  G-22-A.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  given  the  power  to  fix  seasons  on  resi- 
dent game  within  the  States  on  Federal  Land, 
and 

WREREAS,  The  exercising  of  this  power 
in  several  States  has  brought  direct  conflict 
with  existing  State  Regulations, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  favor  the  immediate  recindment  of 
Rulings  G-20-A  and  G-22-A,  and  the  Secre- 
tary be  empowered  to  make  this  known  to 
the  proper  authorities.  Approved. 

No.  31.  WHEREAS,  the  doves  native  to 
and  summering  in  Pennsylvania  receive  no 
protection  from  our  closed  season,  and 

WHEREAS,  neighboring  states  in  the  line 
of  dove  migration  allow  hunting  this  specie, 

BE  lx'  RESOLVED:  That  this  Association 
go  on  record  as  favoring  an  open  hunting 
season  on  Doves  from  September  1 to  October 
15th  in  Pennsylvania.  Approved. 

Motion  was  made  to  reject  this  Resolution, 
and  on  the  question  a discussion  was  entered 
into  by  Bell,  Reed,  Angst,  Ackerman,  and 
Condo.  On  a motion  by  Mr.  Bell  to  amend 
this  resolution  to  have  the  season  come  in 
the  same  as  the  woodcock  season,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  32  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Condo,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, Dr.  Boyer.  Mr.  Henedrson  moved  to 
table  the  resolution  and  the  motion  was  lost. 
On  a vive  voice  vote  on  the  resolution,  it 
was  rejected. 

No.  33.  RESOLVED:  That  we  favor  a limit 
of  six  inches  in  height  for  all  deadfalls.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  34.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Game  Com- 
mission report  upon  the  amount  of  acreage 
burned  in  experimentation  in  controlled 
burning.  Approved. 

No.  35.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  ex- 
tend a vote  of  confidence  to  the  Special  Pre- 
dator Fact  Finding  Commission.  Approved. 

No.  36.  RESOLVED:  That  the  frog  law  be 
amended  so  that  the  season  will  open  on 
July  1.  Approved. 

No.  37.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  op- 
pose legislation  authorizing  or  requiring  the 
Game  Commission  to  pay  deer  damage  to 
motor  vehicles  or  crops.  Approved. 

No.  38.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  em- 
phatically express  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its  sincere 
salutations  and  confidence  in  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  Fish  Commission  and  Game 
Commission.  Approved. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  address  a letter  to  each  Senator  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania expressing  the  confidence  of  the  Fed- 


eration and  soliciting  the  confirmation  of  the 
Governor’s  appointments  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  Game  Commission.  Approved. 

No.  39.  WHEREAS,  It  has  been  noted  that 
with  the  construction  of  new  roads  along 
and  across  streams,  the  Highway  Department 
has  failed  to  take  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  soil  erosion;  and 

WHEREAS,  soil  erosion  is  generally  detri- 
mental to  the  stream  and  its  aquatic  life; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  we  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  plant  the  stream  banks 
that  they  destroy,  with  soil  binding  vines  or 
shrubs,  or  riprap  them  with  stone.  Approved. 

No.  40.  BE  IT  HEREBY  RESOLVED:  That 
the  existing  statutes  governing  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  by  private  citizens,  are 
adequate, 

THEREFORE:  That  we  are  opposed  to 

compulsory  registration  of  firearms  owned 
and  used  by  private  citizens  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, whether  by  state  or  federal  statute. 
Approved. 

Mr.  Baker  gave  quite  a talk  to  have  the 
convention  approve  this  Resolution,  which 
it  did. 

Mr.  Dreishbach  moved  at  this  time  to  re- 
affirm Resolution  No.  49  adopted  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 12th  meeting  of  1940,  to  increase  the 
fishing  license  by  50c  to  be  earmarked  in  a 
separate  fund  for  the  acquisition  of  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  public  fishing 
waters.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr,  Nehf  and  Mr.  Shilling 
spoke  on  the  question.  Objections  were 
raised  as  to  the  reaffirming  of  this  Resolution 
that  it  was  not  of  order,  and  President 
Youngman  held  that  this  Resolution  could  be 
reaffirmed.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the 
ruling  of  the  chair,  and  on  a vote  by  dele- 
gates the  chair  was  upheld  34-27,  which  re- 
affirmed Resolution  49  from  last  year. 

No.  41.  WHEREAS,  when  things  go  wrong 
and  decisions  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  hun- 
ter or  fisherman,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Sportsman  is  generally 
given  the  credit  for  the  unsatisfactory  rules 
and  laws,  and 

WHEREAS,  when  depredations  and  vio- 
lence occur  on  the  landowners  ground  or 
along  his  stream,  the  sportsmen  is  respons- 
ible and  lands  are  posted  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Game  and 

Fish  Commissions  include  on  the  reports, 
from  the  Field  Officers,  of  Law  Violations, 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  you  a member  of  a sports- 
men’s club? 

2.  Name  the  Club.  (If  a member). 

This  information  (not  the  name  of  the  vio- 
lator) to  be  available  so  that  sportsmen  may 
be  given  a different  classification.  Approved. 

No.  42.  RESOLVED:  That  the  State  Fed- 
eration use  its  influence  to  have  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  include  in  the  Curri- 
culum of  the  Secondary  Schools  a course  in 
Conservation  Education.  Approved. 


Continued  from  Page  13 

No.  43.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  believes  that  unsightly  billboards  and 
temporary  roadside  structures  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  public’s  enjoyment  in  our  vast 
highway  investment  and  to  menace  safe 
travel  on  the  highways.  It  therefore  endorses 
the  Program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council  for  the  correction  of  these  evils  and 
recommends  that  suitable  zoning  legislation 
be  enacted  to  protect  our  rural  highways. 
Approved. 

No.  44.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
recommend  to  all  Reforestration  Projects  a 
greater  proportion  of  hardwood  trees  and  nut 
trees,  as  against  evergreens,  in  order  to  create 
more  wildlife  food  supply.  Approved. 

No.  45.  RESOLVED:  Any  legislation  which 
will  free  both  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions from  any  and  all  political  yoke.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  46.  RESOLVED:  That  the  taxidermist 
fee  for  the  five  years  succeeding  the  passing 
of  the  examination  shall  be  $10.00  a year. 
Approved. 

No.  47.  RESOLVED:  That  we  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  dog  law  as  follows: 

Amend  Section  19  to  secure  better  enforce- 
ment by  putting  the  responsibility  of  killing 
unlicensed  dogs  running  at  large  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  not  on  local 
police  officers  as  at  present. 

Amend  Section  26  to  include  the  payment 
from  the  dog  license  fund  for  the  Pasteur 
Treatment  of  any  resident  of  Pennsylvania 
who  has  been  bitten  by  a rabid  dog  or  has 
been  so  exposed  as  to  make  medical  treat- 
ment necessary;  and  to  include  the  payment 
for  the  loss  of  any  domestic  animal  bitten 
by  a rabid  dog,  in  addition  to  livestock  and 
poultry  as  at  present. 

Amend  Section  13  to  allow  dogs  to  be 
brought  into  the  State  for  a period  of  thirty 
days  for  hunting  purposes  as  well  as  for 
show,  trial  or  breeding  purposes  without  a 
license.  Approved. 

No.  48.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Federation 
request  the  Game  Commission  to  continue 
with  the  Wild  Turkey  Propagating  Program. 
Approved. 

No.  49.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish 
Wardens  be  given  their  just  increment  in 
salary  and  be  eligible  for  the  Pension  Fund 
of  State  employees.  Approved. 

No.  50.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  appropriation  cease  to 
be  cut  and  instead  be  increased  to  take  care 
of  the  vast  increase  of  duties.  Approved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  officers 
were  elected  for  the  current  year.  The  office 
of  the  president  was  unanimously  bestowed 
upon  Merrill  G.  Merrits  of  Altoona,  former 
vice-president;  Arch  C.  Hanes  of  St.  Marys 
was  elected  to  the  first  vice-presidency,  and 
Dr.  Darlington  Kulp  of  Reading  to  the  second 
vice-presidency;  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer  of 
Honesdale  reelected  secretary-treasurer.  John 
H.  Youngman,  the  retiring  president,  was 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  fine  service 
he  rendered  during  his  term  of  office. 
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PHOTO-STORY  TESTIMONY  TO 
JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Photos  1 and  2 by  Pittsburgh  Press 

John  M.  Phillips  and  Frederick  C.  Walcott,  former 
! U.  S.  Senator  from  Connecticut,  President  of  the 
I American  Wildlife  Institute. 

Photo  3 by  Sun  Telegraph 

Guests  signing  the  portrait  presented  to  Mr. 
Phillips;  the  portrait  carried  the  signatures  of  the 
500  guests. 


CONSOLIDATED  SPORTSMEN  OF 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ELECT 

Clyde  Miller,  of  Shippensburg,  was  elected 
as  the  new  president  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Consolidated  Sportsmen  at  the  annual 
reorganization  meeting  held  in  Carlisle  on 
March  5.  Miller  succeeds  John  Altland,  of 
Carlisle,  as  president.  The  new  officer  is 
active  in  the  Shippensburg  Sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciation. 

Ralph  Wetzel,  of  Mechanicsburg,  was  re- 
elected as  secretary  of  the  County  organiza- 
tion, which  coordinates  activities  of  the  four 
sportsmen’s  organizations  of  Cumberland 
County.  The  delegates  from  each  unit  com- 
prise the  voting  membership  of  the  County 
organization,  which  has  already  proved  its 
value  in  formulating  plans  which  enable  the 
various  organizations  to  combine  efforts  in 
improving  conditions  favorable  to  anglers 
and  nimrods  of  the  entire  County. 

Delegates  from  the  various  units  who  con- 
stitute the  present  membership  are:  President 
Miller  and  Herbert  Beckenbaugh  of  the  Ship- 
pensburg Sportsmen’s  association;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Richter  and  Clark  Dayton  of  the  Big  Spring 
Fish  and  Game  association  at  Newville; 
Ellwood  Straub  and  Ralph  Wetzel  of  the 
Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Protective  asso- 
ciation; John  Altland,  retiring  president,  Her- 
man Morris  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Fink  of  the  Car- 
lisle Fish  and  Game  association;  J.  M.  Jones 
and  John  Martin  of  the  West  Shore  Sports- 
men’s association  formed  by  merging  the 
groups  at  Enola  and  New  Cumberland. 

The  meetings  of  the  County  group  are  held 
quarterly,  unless  some  pertinent  legislation 
or  other  matter  of  interest  to  sportsmen 
prompts  special  meetings  in  order  to  get  con- 
certed action  through  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  individual  associations.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  County  group  will  be  held  on  April 
11,  at  Shippensburg,  scheduled  to  coincide 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Shippensburg  asso- 
ciation and  at  that  time  the  new  president 
will  take  over. 

Consolidation  of  efforts  of  all  organized 
sportsmen  in  Cumberland  County  has  already 
proven  its  benefits  in  the  increased  attention 
given  the  game  refuge  projects,  stream  im- 
provements, and  general  conservation  move- 
ments, applicable  throughout  the  entire 
County. — A.  H.  Imhof,  Carlisle. 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mothers’  Club 
of  Garrick,  Allegheny  County,  900  pounds  of 
feed  for  game  and  song  birds  was  distributed 
by  the  school  children  of  that  section.  Mrs. 
Phillip  B.  Benz  who  is  conservation  chairman 
of  the  club  advises  that  a bird  house  build- 
ing contest  has  also  been  arranged  in  31 
schools  and  that  a judging  will  be  made  on 
March  27th. 
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Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania — By  W.  E. 

Clyde  Todd:  At  last  has  appeared  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  Pennsylvania  Orni- 
thology— The  Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
— one  of  the  finest  bird  books  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  Its  700  pages  contain  colorful 
accounts  of  more  than  300  species  and  sub- 
species of  great  variety  that  occur  in  this 
region  of  mountains,  plateaus,  valleys,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  species 
are  illustrated  in  full  color  from  paintings  by 
the  well  known  and  nationally  distinguished 
bird  artist.  Dr.  George  Miksch  Sutton  of  Cor- 
nell University.  Dr.  Sutton,  a Pennsylvanian, 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
therefore  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press;  price  $5.00. 


This  2C.3  poiiml  deer  was  killed  by  .Mr.  Streever  of  Ballston  Spa,  near  Harrisburg,  New  York. 

in  1907. 


A regional  study  of  the  public  recreational 
facilities  and  needs  of  the  eight  central  south- 
eastern States  has  been  started  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  collaboration  with 
State  officials  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  study  will  embrace  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  river  watersheds  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  affected  by  them.  States  co- 
operating by  providing  data  and  personnel 
are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 


Wildlife  Week  has  been  set  for 
April  14,  1941,  and  the  Commis- 
sion urges  every  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganization in  the  State  to  lay  plans 
to  make  it  a greater  event  than  it 
has  been  in  past  years. 


Flash  of  white  tail 
Among  the  thorns, 

Uplifted  head. 

Glittering  horns. 

Rifles’  loud  crack, 

Bucks’  headlong  rush, 

Waving  white  tail. 

Lost  in  the  brush. 

Young  sapling  stands 
Ruined  at  the  top — 

Got  in  the  way. 

Bullet  did  stop. 

Back  at  the  camp 
All  he  would  say, 

“Dandy  big  buck 
I missed  today.” 

— Albert  G.  Shimmel. 
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Enclosed  find  , for  $ for  which  enter  my 

money  order 

subscription  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  for years. 

i»o  rMOT  cash  do  not  send  stamps 


Name 


(I’rint  plainly) 


Address 


City  

NOTE:  Make  all  remittances  payal)le  to  the  f'OMlMONIVE.VI/rH  OF  PENNSYEY.VNIA, 

DEI'ARTMENT  OF  REVENl  K 


When  H.  Douslas  Hrown,  Jr,,  of  Oil  City,  Deputy 
Game  Protei'tor,  was  asHijmed  to  the  task  of  reseu- 
inj?  a deer  that  had  fallen  on  the  ice  and  could  not 
ffet  up,  he  prohahly  viewed  the  job  with  certain 
inisffiving^s.  However,  he  and  a companion,  Ralph 
Blauser,  proceeded  to  the  scene  and  found  the  ani- 
mal out  in  the  middle  of  the  river  near  an  island. 
Tyinff  a long  rope  to  each  other  they  crept  out  on 
the  ice  and  safely  reaching-  the  island  made  their 
way  to  the  deer,  an  eig:hth  of  a mile  above.  It  was 
a fair  sized  buck  but  could  not  rise.  After  tying 
him  the  men  retraced  their  steps  to  the  shore  whence 
they  untied  the  animal  which  jumped  dear.  How- 
ever, it  made  no  effort  to  leave  so  Mr.  Brown  tried 
to  shoo  it  away.  Instead  of  showing  its  gratitude 
by  responding,  tlie  buck  turned  on  its  rescuer,  charg- 
ed him,  bit  him  in  the  knees,  then  reared  up  and 
struck  him  in  the  chest  with  both  front  feet.  From 
then  on  Mr.  Brown  was  contented  to  leave  the 
animal  alone  and  it  subsequently  ambled  off. 


BEGINNING  A SERIES  OR  STORY  CARTOONS  ON  A.  HUNTER  ESQUIRE  BY  L.  E CARROLL 

One  Every  Month 


^EHOLD-- 
THE  FAf^lLY 
OF 

A.  HUNTER, 
ESQ  . BIDDING 
Hin  A 
FOND  FARE- 
WELL AS 
HE  SETS 
FORTH  FOR 
A FEW 
HOURS  OF 
TARGET 
RRACT\CEf 


ARE  YOU  SURE  YOU 
DON'T  WANT  N\E  TO 
PACK  YOUR 

suitcase,  dear? 

you  MIGHT  WANT  A 
CHANGE  OF  CLOTHESf 


NqNOTRUCY.  X’F\ 
ONLY  GOING  OUT  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  FOR 
A FEW  HOURS! 


/T.-.  '>S 


\ 


h- 


Y' 


what  are 
YOU  GOING  To 
BRING  NE, 
POP?  __ 


\ 


t CAN  hardly 
WAIT  FOR 

hunting  season 

To  ROLL  AROUND 
AGAIN -IT  MUST 

BE  The  pioneer 

BLOOD  IN  N\Y 
VEINS/  A 

little  target 

PRACTICE  WILL 
DO  CTE  A 
WORLD  OF 
6000  Though; 


i|.  ill. 


M>i.  ^GA4tie/i, 


BURNING  BRUSH  ALONG 
FENCE  ROWS  DESTROYS 
FOOD  AND  COVER 
FOR  WILDLIFE 


Plant  your  fence  rows  to  food-bearing 
trees,  shrubs  and  berry  bushes  and 

ENCOURAGE  WILDLIFE 


/ 


* 


